BANKIMCHANDRA  CHATTERJEE 
(1838-1894),  the  premier  and  pioneering 
figure  in  Bengali — and  Indian — literature, 
was  born  about  eight  decades  after  the  battle 
of  Plassey  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Calcutta  a  year  after  the  Sepoy  Mutiny. 
He  thus  grew  up  in  a  crucial  phase  of  transi¬ 
tion  marked  by  chaos  and  change,  in  an 
unsteady  equilibrium  of  an  old  and  a  new 
order,  and  his  unique  talent  fashioned — and 
continually  refined — a  mode/modes  of  articu¬ 
lation  that  represented  and  reshaped  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  and  aspirations  of  a  nation.  It  is 
indeed  a  pity  that  in  India  (and  abroad)  he  is 
known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  Vande 
Mataram,  an  incantatory  anthem  that  inspired 
generations  of  patriots  and  freedom-fighters  ; 
the  plenitude  of  his  creative  endeavours,  the 
range  and  depth  of  his  vision  and  his  shaping 
influence  on  almost  every  aspect  of  modern 
Indian  culture  are  little  known. 

To  think  about  the  solitary  individuals  who 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  solidarity,  who 
embodied  in  themselves  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  also  altered  the  dialect  and  cultural  ethos 
of  the  community,  who  preserved  and 
enriched  humanity’s  precious  treasures,  is  our 
perennial  duty.  There  are  many  ways  to  com¬ 
memorate  a  phenomenon  like  Bankim,  and 
the  least  the  men  of  letters  can  do  is  to  register 
their  honest,  unprejudiced  responses  that 
would,  we  can  only  hope,  set  up  new  stan¬ 
dards  and  produce  a  discriminating  intelli¬ 
gence  that  alone  ensures  the  true  perspective. 
To  restore  the  past  as  a  living  presence,  .to 
recreate  and  remodel  the  image  of  our  emi¬ 
nent  ancestors  is  the  moral  obligation  of  a 
society  that  is  awake  to  the  danger  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

Bankimchandra’s  literary  and  other  achieve¬ 
ments  are  part  of  the  nation’s  history  ;  a  full 
assessment  of  his  work  that  spans  diverse 
fields  is  a  stupendous  job  and  beyond  our 
limited  resources.  Ours  is  a  much  humbler 
task.  Keeping  in  view  his  counsel  that  it  is 
wholesome  ‘to  consider  questions  that  arise 
from  different  and  even  opposed  points  of 
view’,  we  have  sought  to  provide  a  plurality 
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Publisher’s  Preface 


IN  an  essay  written  in  1894,  a  few  months  after  Bankimchandra's  death,  Sri  Aurobindo — he 
was  then  barely  twenty-two— summed  up  in  a  brief  phrase  the  achievement  of  the  foremost 
literary  figure  and  thinker  of  nineteenth-century  Bengal — and  India  :  he  created  ‘a  language, 
a  literature  and  a  nation’.  Bengali  prose  and  the  fictional  mode  had  been  in  the  period  of 
gestation  before  Bankimchandra  came  upon  the  scene.  The  tentative  groping  suddenly, 
almost  magically,  began  to  blossom,  and  one  has  to  read  Rabindranath’s  reminiscent  pieces 
to  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  growth. 

This  volume  is  a  modest  acknowledgment  of  our  large  debt  to  a  man  who  is  one  of  the 
makers  of  modern  India,  striving  through  trial  and  error  to  arrive  at  his  ideal  of  synthesis 
of  all  that  is  best  and  worth  preserving  in  the  East  and  the  West.  It  covers  several  areas  : 
reminiscences,  tributes,  assessment  (not  obviously  exhaustive)  of  Bankimchandra’s  influ¬ 
ence — direct_and  indirect — on  the  literatures  of  other  Indian  regions,  critical  studies,  revalu¬ 
ations,  and  attempts  to  find  his  link  with  modern  sensibility  and  literary  technique  and  also 
the  relevance  of  his  creative  work  and  thought  to  the  present  context.  The  contributors  are 
well-known  in  their  respective  fields,  and  quite  a  few  are  eminent  scholars,  critics  and 
philosophers.  And  there  is  a  wide  gap  of  generation  :  some  are  Bankimchandra’s  contem¬ 
poraries  and  disciples,  and  some  are  comparatively  young  researchers.  The  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  men  of  letters  are  placed  beside  the  moderns.  Readers’  reception  spannning  more  than 
eight  decades  is  a  barometer  of  changing  responses  and  critical  yardsticks  and  an  instructive 
experience.  The  views  expressed  in  the  essays  vary  and  are  often  conflicting  ;  this  is  reassur¬ 
ing.  Disagreement  is  often  a  sign  of  health,  and  uniformity  is  a  sign  of  inanition.  The 
apparently  wide-ranging  studies  may,  however,  be  misleading.  This  is  primarily  a  memorial 
volume  and  does  not  aim  at  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  :  it  is  not  a  review 
of  or  guide  to  research,  although  students  of  literature  may  find  it  a  helpful  companion. 
Our  chief  objectives  are  to  show  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  our  esteemed  ancestor, 
to  emphasize  the  continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  to  promote  the  interest 
of  sensitive  readers,  especially  of  non-Bengali  and  English-speaking  readers,  in  the  work 
of  Bankimchandra,  who,  we  believe,  still  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  living  power. 

Sahitya  Akademi  owes  a  very  special  debt  to  Professor  Bhabatosh  Chatterjee  who  edited 
the  volume  with  rare  devotion  and  meticulous  attention  to  detail  and  offered  us  inspiring 
guidance  at  each  stage  of  execution.  He  bore  a  heavy  burden  ;  but  for  him,  it  was  a  labour 
of  love. 


February  1993 


Indra  Nath  Choudhuri 
Secretary,  Sahitya  Akademi 
New  Delhi 
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Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time.  Despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

Shakespeare 


courtesy  :  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad 


INTRODUCTION 


...do  not  lose  your  reverence  for  the  past ;  it  is  on  the  past  that  you  must  plant 
your  foot  firmly,  if  you  wish  to  mount  high  in  the  future. 

Bankimchandra,  Vedic  Literature 

The  unanticipated  gifts  that  a  nation  receives  as  a  grace  are  living  and  dynamic, 
not  stolid  and  static.  ...It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  this  distant  benefaction  of 
history  as  a  palpable  presence  and  set  it  beside  later  changes  and  developments, 
for  its  permanent  significance  lies  in  continual  revelation,  f 

Rabindranath,  Vidyasagarsmriti 


BANKIMCHANDRA  belonged  to  the  truly  great  men  of  all  time,  and  to  remember  him 
is  something  more  than  an  act  of  piety.  It  is  to  awake  to  the  danger  ot  separation  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  to  re-enter  a  half-forgotten  world  from  which  we  have  almost 
deliberately  shut  ourselves  out,  to  search  for  the  lost  key.  To  think  about  the  solitary 
individuals  who  strengthened  the  bonds  of  solidarity,  who  embodied  in  themselves  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  also  altered,  through  love,  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  creative 
power,  the  dialect  and  sensibilty  of  the  community,  who  preserved  and  enriched  humanity  s 
precious  treasures,  is  our  perennial  duty.  But  we  must  be  on  guard  that  this  obligation  is 
not  reduced  to  an  inane  ritual.  The  irony  is  that  this  happens  too  often  and  we  are  seldom 
aware  that  remembrance — active  remembrance — is  a  commitment  to  a  way  of  life.  Still,  in 
this  benighted  climate  when  a  feeble  flicker  strikes  the  eye  as  a  sign  of  grace,  even  a  modest 
memorial  is  a  positive  gesture. 

There  are  many  ways  to  commemorate  a  phenomenon  like  Bankim,  and  perhaps  the 
most  urgent  need  is  to  bring  him  back  to  life,  to  discuss  his  art  and  thought,  to  debate 
about  his  achievements — a  polemic  that  does  not  fall  into  acrimony.  The  debate  should  aim 
at  not  the  resuscitation  of  his  stature,  the  threat  to  which  is  mostly  imaginary,  nor  at  a 
repudiation  of  his  significance,  which  for  many  is  a  wholesome  engagement.  There  should 


The  passages  from  Bankimchandra  and  Tagore  (marked  with  f  )  quoted  in  the  Introduction  and  in  the 
epigraphs  are  translated  by  the  present  writer,  and  he  apologizes  to  the  readers  for  his  inept  rendering  that 
misses  the  beat,  tone  and  tension  of  the  Bengali  original. 
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be  twin  objectives  :  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  tares  (if  there  are  any),  and  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  people — of  various  levels  of  intelligence — to  have  direct — or  indirect — access 
to  his  work.  (The  publication  of  inexpensive  editions  of  his  writings  in  the  Bengali  original 
and  translations,  theatrical  performances  and  audio-visual  aids  are  necessary  to  promote 
the  cause.)  Bankim’s  detractors  commit  the  folly  of  assuming  that  skilful  destructive  analysis 
and  continuous  drum-fire  can  perpetually  silence  a  living  voice.  His  admirers  commit  the 
opposite  folly  of  supposing  that  a  genius  needs  no  laurel,  that  what  is  vital  sustains  itself. 
They  forget  that  the  majority  of  our.  people  cannot  read  or  write,  that  public  memory  needs 
constant  whetting,  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  technologically  controlled  disinformation 
has  assumed  a  menacing  form  blocking  genuine  communication,  that  we  should  think  about 
him  for  our  own  benefit,  and  finally  that  even  the  weightiest  writings  may  contain  quite 
a  bit  of  dead  wood.  They  should  be  reminded  of  Bankim’s  counsel. 

Let  us  not  be  awed  and  silenced  by  the  imposing  authority  of  ancient  names,  or 
be  led  away  by  pretended  learning  or  antiquated  jargon.  Let  us  look  steadily  and 
boldly  into  the  face  of  things  ;  discard  falsehood  whenever  we  meet  with  it,  hoary 
and  hallowed  by  time  though  it  may  be  ;  and  if  in  our  search  we  meet  with  truth, 
let  us  drag  it  out  of  the  darkness  under  which  it  was  hid,  and  enthrone  it  in  the 
light  of  Heaven. 

Letters  on  Hinduism  (I) 

To  restore  the  past  as  a  living  presence,  to  recreate  the  image  of  our  eminent  ancestors, 
rescuing  them  from  the  mould  into  which  we  have  cast  them — by  design  or  through 
insensibility — are  in  a  sense  a  self-questioning.  As  we  look  back,  we  see  ourselves  in  a 
mirror  with  disturbing  clarity.  But  this  may  also  mean  a  fresh  beginning,  a  stimulus  to  go 
on  a  new  journey.  The  journey  may  be  unending,  with  no  beacon-lights  or  shores  in 
immediate  view,  but  to  make  this  journey  is  the  moral  obligation  of  a  society  that  calls 
itself  civilized.  The  job  is  stupendous,  spanning  a  wide  field,  and  there  are  many  areas  that 
are,  for  good  or  ill,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  an  impersonal  machinery  before  which 
the  man  of  letters  feels  helpless.  He  either  comes  to  terms  timidly  with  the  mighty  machine 
or  shrinks  into  a  corner,  for  in  the  present  unpropitious  times,  especially  in  the  last  few 
decades,  there  has  been  almost  a  total  schism  between  thought  and  action.  The  least  the 
man  of  letters  can  do  is  to  register  his  honest,  unprejudiced  responses  that  would,  we  can 
only  hope,  set  up  new  standards  and  produce  a  discriminating  intelligence.  There  is  no 
denying  that  objective  conditions  beget  ideas  ;  but  ideas  too,  however  fettered  and  opaque, 
can  reshape  the  social  situation,  and  a  radically  altered  landscape  alone  ensures  the  true 
perspective.  There  are,  again,  unforeseen  and  often  insurmountable  obstacles,  apart  from 
exterior  problems.  For  instance,  Bankimchandra,  as  a  literary  artist,  thinker  and  human 
being,  presents  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  as  a  critic  (whatever  the  field)  addresses 
himself  to  the  business  and  attempts  an  appraisal — or  a  reappraisal — of  his  accomplishment 
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and  its  impact,  he  is  likely  to  miss  the  wood  in  the  trees  and  lose  his  way  in  the  snarled 
forest.  One  major  difficulty,  leaving  aside  for  the  moment  our  own  inherent  limitations, 
is  setting  the  field  of  observation.  Should  we  approach  him  as  a  pure  literary  artist,  dissociat¬ 
ing  his  art  from  extraliterary  considerations  ?  Should  we  see  him  as  a  patriot,  prophet  and 
humanist,  track  out  and  analyze  the  traceries  of  his  thoughts,  and  like  a  detached  but 
interested  observer,  watch  the  force  of  his  ideas  directing  or  redirecting  the  course  of  events 
in  our  nation’s  history  ?  Or  should  we  see  him  as  a  philosopher  and  sage,  engaged  in  the 
formulation  of  a  new  creed  to  salvage  his  battered  people  and  humanity  ?  Again,  the  question 
whether  it  is  permissible  to  disentangle  his  art  from  his  thoughts  is  a  riddle  that  may  deter 
our  progress.  But  even  if  we  succeed  in  fixing  the  tent,  new  hurdles  obstruct  and  arrest 

our  movement. 


II 

He  who  knows  only  his  own  side  oi  the  case,  knows  little  of  that  truth  (is  a) 
reconciling  and  combining  of  opposites. 

•John  Stuart  Mill,  On  Liberty  (1859) 


It  is  better  to  be  a  human  being  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied;  better  to  be 
Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  Utilitarianism  (1863) 

IN  a  fresh  estimation  of  a  major  writer  whose  work  has  attained  to  the  distinction  of 
‘classic’,  an  almost  insuperable  hindrance  is  his  established  reputation,  the  literary/extrinsic 
tag  fastened  on  the  jamb  at  the  doorway  ;  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  formulated  phrases 
that  exile  a  writer  to  the  isolation  of  a  cell  walled  off  from  the  living  world.  With  changes 
of  taste  and  the  climate  of  opinion,  the  labels  change  ;  but  the  old  labels,  weather-worn 
and  grey,  also  stick.  What  enhances  the  difficulty  is  the  curious  fact  that  while  each 
sticker  is  a  falsification  (or,  should  we  say,  an  infliction),  each  has  a  certain  appiopriateness 
and  justification,  and  the  common  reader,  confronted  with  such  profusion  of  secondary 
intentions’  that  come  between  the  author  and  his  audience,  prefers  deference  to  the  most 
respectable  opinion  or  to  the  most  dreaded  chimera.  The  same  perilous  swamp  awaits 
us — the  mire  is  of  course  our  own  insensitivity  as  we  encounter  Bankimchandra,  and  the 
confusions  we  struggle  with  are,  at  least  apparently,  related  to  the  nature  of  his  personality 
and  his  genius.  His  life  (or  whatever  little  we  know  of  his  life),  thought  and  creativity  show 
puzzling  paradoxes  :  an  epicure  (in  the  current  sense)  and  an  ethicist  (with  a  streak  of 
puritanism)  ;  warm  and  aloof ;  tender  and  detached  ;  an  agnostic  and  a  pietist  ;  a  rebel  and 
a  conformist  ;  a  liberal  and  a  conservative  ;  a  crusader  for  science  with  deep  distrust  of 
deductive  reasoning  and  a  believer  in  miracles  ;  a  waverer  between  freewill  and  predetermi- 
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nation  ;  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  critical  observer— his  criticism  often  bordering  on  deri¬ 
sion — of  India’s  past  ;  a  prophet  of  nationalism  (more  specifically,  of  Hindu  nationalism), 
and  a  humanist  with  width  of  vision  and  a  preacher  of  universal  love  ;  rigidly  dogmatic 
and  an  uncompromising  rationalist  ;  a  zealous  advocate  of  equality  (irrespective  of  sex,  caste 
and  class)  and  an  upholder  of  conventions  ;  a  champion  of  progress  (even  admitting  anarchy 
in  the  social  order*)  and  a  concerned  defender  of  stability  ;  a  sympathetic  delineator  of 
primal  passions  and  a  stern  moralist  ;  a  realist  with  acute — often  cynical — observation,  and 
a  visionary  portraying  the  exile  and  the  kingdom  to  come. 

We  witness  thus  a  variety  of  Bankims,  as  many  incarnations  as  there  are  critical  groups 
or  schools,  and  expositors  can  hardly  be  blamed.  What  is  ,  we  wonder,  the  real  Bankim  ? 
We  are  advised  to  distinguish  the  man  from  his  work  ;  but  the  task  is  not  easy,  as  the 
authorial  presence  is  unmistakable  in  his  varied  writings,  creative  and  critical.  Are  there 
any  clues  to  this  elusive  genius  ?  We  may,  in  this  connexion,  refer  to  some  statements  that 
may  throw  light  on  his  thought-process  and  creative  method.  The  first  is  his  explanatory 
note  in  the  preface — reminiscent  of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  remark  in  his  essay  on  liberty — to 
Bengali  Selections  (compiled  and  edited  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  Syndicate  of  the 
University  of  Calcutta  for  the  Entrance  Examination,  1895)  : 

The  best  way  of  training  the  minds  of  young  men  is  not  to  restrict  them  to  any 
particular  groove  ot  thought.  Among  the  results  of  education,  scarcely  anything 
is  more  valuable  than  the  capacity  to  consider  questions  that  arise  from  different 
and  even  opposed  points  of  view. 

The  statement  has  several  levels  of  meaning.  First,  it  implies  the  incompleteness  of  our 
knowledge  of  reality  (in  whatever  sense  we  use  the  word  real).  The  ancillary  assumption 
is  that  truth — or,  human  apprehension  of  truth,  is  not  absolute,  but  relative.  Secondly,  the 
acknowledgement  of  contrary  and  alternative  attitudes  and  views  underlines  the  absurdity 
of  dogmatic  assertion  and  enjoins  on  us  the  need  for  humility,  the  need  to  listen  to  and 
respect  the  voices  of  dissent.  Thirdly,  it  has  an  aesthetic  implication  that  is  most  pertinent 
to  our  understanding  of  Bankim’s  mind  and  art.  A  literary  object  may  be  composite, 
incorporating  in  its  capacious  structure  a  heterogeneity  of  emotion,  disposition  and  stance, 
including  both  either/or,  for/against.  Does  this  structure  achieve  unity  (the  concept  of 
organic  unity  is  an  Aristotelian  inheritance),  or  is  there  a  rupture,  an  effe.ct  of  the  collision 
of  antagonistic  elements  ?  Coleridge  in  his  elucidation  of  the  Imagination  says  that  this 
power  reveals  itself  ‘in  the  balance  or  reconcilement  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities’. 
Does  the  nineteenth-century  poet-philosopher  use  the  two  terms — ‘balance’  and  ‘reconcile¬ 
ment’ — as  interchangeable  ?  But  ‘reconcilement’  indicates  concord,  a  state  of  resolution, 
while  ‘balance’— a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  measuring  apparatus — suggests  an  insecure 

*  See  the  concluding  remarks  in  the  essay  Caiical Jagat  (Vahgadarsan,  Bhadra,  1280  B.S.) 
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equilibrium  in  which  the  two  sides  are  of  equal  weight.  It  is  true  that  Coleridge  s  emphasis 
is  on  the  unifying  power  of  the  Imagination,  but  he  also  recognizes— maybe  implicitly— a 
state  of  tension  in  which  the  poise  may  slide  into  strife.  The  co-existence/conflict  of  dissimilar 
passions  and  ways  of  thinking  may  produce  discordance,  and  unity  is  not  necessarily  an 
artistic  virtue.  Existence  means  contradiction,  and  harmony  is  often  an  artificial  encrustation 
on  the  living.  If  we  assume  that  art  represents  life  (the  term  representation  means  different 
things  to  different  people),  then  harmony  need  not  be  its  end  ;  it  may  as  well  end  in  shreds. 
A  literary  object  (with  all  its  variants,  additions  and  excisions  in  different  versions/editions) 
requires  close  scrutiny,  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  hidden  fissures,  silences  and  absences  that 
may  contain  divergent  points  of  view.  It  necessarily  follows  that  as  an  alert  reader  participates 
in  the  text,  he  finds  hints  and  suggestions  not  overtly  stated,  which  the  author,  for  whatever 
reason,  may  have  intended  to  suppress,  or  which  reflect  the  author  s  subconscious/uncon¬ 
scious  intentions,  or  which  convey  indirectly  the  inarticulate  feelings  of  characters  reacting 
to  specific  situations.  Meanings  also  he  hidden  in  certain  unexpected  words  and  images. 
The  collaboration  of  generations  of  readers  brings  forth  multiple  responses  that  accumulate 
and  extend  progressively  the  area  of  significance.  This  invalidates  the  notion  of  the  closed 
text.  However,  while  admitting  the  theory  that  the  text  continually  expands,  we  should 
recognize  the  value  of  the  original  text/texts  that  give  ultimate  sanction  to  our  wanderings  ; 
otherwise,  our  pursuit  would  lack  direction  and  degenerate  into  a  ramble.  Literary  appre¬ 
ciation  thus  involves  a  two-fold  journey  :  a  going  forward  in  exploration  of  uncharted 
sign-posts  and  repeated  return  to  the  starting  point  with  new  insights. 


Ill 

...if  a  Sparrow  come  before  my  Window  I  take  part  in  its  existence  and  pick 
about  the  Gravel. 

John  Keats 

...it  is  not  the  poet’s  function  to  describe  what  has  actually  happened,  but  the 
kinds  of  thing  that  might  happen... 

Aristotje 

THE  second  important  pronouncement  is  Bankimchandra’s  evaluation  (1886  A.  D.)  of  the 
art  of  Dinabandhu  Mitra,  which  is  also  a  general  discussion  about  the  creative  process. 
How  does  a  writer  limn  living  characters  and  situations  ?  Bankimchandra  stresses  four 
things  :  wide  range  of  experience  of  the  stratified  social  reality  and  of  the  people  of  different 
categories/classes  ;  sympathy  ;  imaginative  power  ;  and  restraint.  But  his  chief  emphasis  is 
on  sympathetic  understanding.  Long  familiarity  with  the  actual  world  and  with  men  and 
women  constitutes  the  substantive  base  of  fictional  narratives  and  gives  them  the  validity 
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of  truth.  Again,  experience  can  provide  genuine  insight  only  when  it  is  combined  with 
sympathy.  Sympathy,  as  Bankimchandra  explicates  it,  is  akin  to  Keats’s  negative  capability 
and  Hopkins’s  thisness.  It  is  not  condescension,  nor  compassion.  It  means  identification 
and  is  something  more  than  projecting  oneself  into  another  self ;  it  is  a  complete  surrender 
to  something  outside  the  self  and  amounts  to  self-annihilation.  The  person  who  is  capable 
of  such  sympathy  is  not  affected  by  any  exterior  consideration  or  convention.  He  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  saint  and  the  villain,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  erudite  scholar 
and  the  illiterate  peasant,  and  takes  the  full  load  of  varied  emotions  experienced  by  others  : 
joy,  sorrow,  anger,  malice,  sense  of  guilt,  despair,  pain  of  servitude.*  However,  Bankim¬ 
chandra  draws  attention  to  the  hazards  of  uncontrolled  natural  sympathy  that  may  lapse 
into  perversion  of  taste  and  commends  the  penetrating  understanding  that  aids  an  artist  in 
his  task  :  sympathy  restrained  by  imagination.  He  does  not  elaborate  on  the  distinction, 
but  it  seems  that  he  has  in  mind  some  kind  of  ethical/intellectual  pruning  when  he  speaks 
of  imaginative  reins,  of  the  ordered  presentation  of  emotions.** 

The  third  statement  is  a  brief,  pregnant  remark  in  Sitaram  (III,  i)  :  The  novelist’s  chief 
concern  is  man’s  interior  world.’  Here  Bankimchandra  comes  close  to  Aristotle’s  mimetic 
concept  :  art  is  an  imitation  of  human  action.  Drama  (performed  by  actors)  combines  the 
elements  of  representational  arts  (like  painting,  sculpture  and  dance)  and  the  workings  in 
the  minds  of  characters  and  is,  in  this  sense,  the  complete  form  of  mimesis.  But  Aristotle 
observes  in  Politics  (v,  viii)  that  music  is  the  most  mimetic  of  all  arts  ;  this  indicates  that 
he  gives  special  importance  to  the  inner  actions/movements  that  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Again,  Aris.totle  s  imitation  avoids  fidelity  to  fact  and  his  concept  of  probability  draws 
a  line  between  life  and  art.  Bankim’s  ideas  have  some  affinity  with  Aristotle’s  but  there  are 
also  differences,  for  Aristotle  s  probability  has  aesthetic — and  not  moral — significance.  In 
his  essay  on  Bhavabhuti  s  Uttarcanta,  Bankimchandra  says  that  genuine,  commendable 
artistic  creation  consists  in  portrayals  that  are  true  to  human  nature  and  at  the  same  time 
transcend  human  nature.  In  other  words,  he  seeks  to  reconcile  verisimilitude  with  idealiza¬ 
tion,  although  he  does  not  make  his  meaning  quite  clear.  Realism  is  the  scaffold  on  which 
literature  is  built  and  he  thinks  that  without  this  scaffold  a  literary  work  would  lack  human 
interest.  However,  there  must  be  a  superstructure,  a  creative  power  that  does  not  limit 
itself  to  actuality.  What  is  precisely  the  element  that  goes  beyond  the  limiting  borderline  ? 
Bankimchandra  s  answer  to  this  question  is  ambiguous.  In  various  essays  he  refers  to 
beauty  ,  creativity  ,  moral  vision  ,  purification  of  the  mind’  (treated  in  isolation  or  in 

*  Compare  Keats’s  remark  : 

It  has  no  character — it  enjoys  light  and  shade  ;  it  lives  in  gusto,  be  it  foul  or  fair,  high  or  low,  rich 

or  poor,  mean  or  elevated — It  has  as  much  delight  in  conceiving  an  Iago  as  an  Imogen. 

**  Bankimchandra’s  elucidation  points  to  empathy  (in  which  there  is  a  partial  intrusion  of  the  author’s/narrator’s 
personality)  rather  than  sympathy  (or  total  identification). 
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relation  to  each, other)  and  we  note  his  uncertainty  before  several  ideals.  Art,  in  his  view, 
transmits  a  moral  vision,  but  he  could  also  say  with  Keats  that  didacticism  was  his  abhorrence. 

Whatever  Bankimchandra  may  mean  by  transcendence  or  beauty  or  creativity  or  moral 
vision,  a  recurrent  term  in  his  essays — literary,  philosophical  and  religious  is  human  nature. 
Does  he  offer  any  coherent  view  of  the  nature  of  man  ? 


IV 


What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  ! 


Shakespeare,  Hamlet 


Man  is  neither  angel  nor  beast  . . . 


Pascal,  Pensees 


KAMALAKANTA,  Bankimchandra’s  most  memorable  creation,  compares  men  to  moths 
that  hover  round  lights  and  burn  to  death.  To  this  fate  they  are  irresistibly  drawn  and  it  is 
a  tormenting  consummation  they  devoutly  wish.  The  analogy  occurs  in  the  Gita,  but 
Bankimchandra’s  source  is  Kalidasa’s  Kumarasambhavam  (3/64).  In  Kalidasa,  the  fire  is 
Siva’s  ire  that  destroys  the  god  of  lust  and  the  moth  represents  this  god  ;  in  Bankim,  fire 
symbolizes  the  cardinal  passions  and  the  moth  is  the  willing  sufferer  and  victim.  This 
transpositon  of  image  only  a  literary  artist  of  considerable  gift  is  capable  of.  The  analogist, 
who  speaks  in  a  half-amused  half-serious  vein,  is  a  vagrant  opium-addict.  But  the  image 
appears  again  and  again  in  the  narratives  (Visavriksa,  Candrasekhar,  Krisnakanter  VPill,  to 
name  the  works  in  which  it  is  a  key-word),  and  the  image  of  fire  is  equally  frequent  ;  it  is 
thus  quite  legitimate  to  say  that  in  the  piece  we  hear  Bankim’s  own  voice.  The  fire  that 
fascinates  and  finally  consumes  its  prey  is  conceived  as  the  lord  of  destruction  and  has 
several  manifestations  :  desires  and  ills  of  the  flesh  (including  lust,  love,  affection  and 
jealousy),  wealth,  beauty,  honour,  knowledge,  religion.  Only  a  few  extraordinary  individu¬ 
als  are  clearsighted  and  undeceived.  All  others  avidly  savour  the  aching  pleasure  and  perish. 

We  may  recall  here  Keats’s  poignant  words  :  ‘...we  have  leisure  to  reason  on  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  others  ;  our  own  touch  us  too  nearly  for  words.’  The  context  is  different,  but  the 
statement  has  a  certain  bearing  on  Kamalakanta  s  or,  Bankim  s  vision  of  the  chamber 
of  horrors.  The  essay — if  we  call  it  an  essay  at  all — is  not  a  detached  philosophic  reflection 
on  human  nature  and  human  bondage,  nor  a  pulpit-sermon  warning  and  reprimanding  the 
sinners,  nor  a  clinical  examination  of  human  psychology.  The  observer  is  also  a  sufferer  ; 
but  suffering  has  sharpened  his  vision.  Of  wisdom  he  has  a  large  share,  and  this  wisdom 
consists  in  lucidity  ;  as  he  watches  the  whirling  dance  of  death  and  inspects  the  grey  ashes, 
he  as  it  were  studies  his  own  death.  Certain  things  deserve  notice  in  this  drama  of  desire. 
First,  the  speaker  knows — his  knowledge  carries  the  sensation  of  experience — that  men  are 
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driven  by  certain  urges  over  which  the  reasoning  faculty  has  little  control.  Secondly,  the 
tone  is  not  in  the 'least  homiletic  or  condemnatory,  fun  and  levity  being  only  a  subterfuge 
to  hide  the  anxious  concern.  Or,  should  we  say  that  ironic  contemplation  and  tragic  vision 
are  kindred  and  have  only  a  different  exterior  ?  Thirdly,  the  fire  of  passions  includes  not 
merely  the  instinctive  urges  but  also  intellectual  pursuits— erudition  or  a  scholar’s  absorption 
is  just  a  deceptive  snare  and  no  way  to  freedom.  The  reference  to  some  superhuman  god-like 
beings  endowed  with  disengaged  enlightenment  suggests  moral/spiritual  discernment,  but 
their  examples  have  little  bearing  on  the  lives  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  contrasting  picture 
does  not  throw  out  any  innuendoes  against  the  human  moths,  and  the  compulsive  propen¬ 
sities  as  described  here  are  essentially  amoral. 

Is  death  by  fire,  then,  the  inescapable  human  predicament  ?  As  a  thinker,  Bankimchandra 
was  reluctant  to  accept  this  proposition.  In  Dharmatattva,  he  dismisses  the  notion  of  the 
utter  extermination  of  the  senses  (especially  of  lust)  as  unnatural — both  the  yogi  and  the 
rake  are,  in  his  view,  irreligious.  He  also  rejects  the  ideal  of  renunciation  ;  he  affirms  that 
a  philosophy  or  religion  that  is  not  based  on  natural  laws  or  ignores  these  laws  has  little 
chance  of  survival.  Like  Aristotle,  he  eschews  both  absence  and  excess  and  prescribes 
moderation  and  stable  adjustment.  A  student  of  evolutionary  biology,  he  is  aware  of  man’s 
ancestry  (although  he  never  securely  holds  to  any  particular  theory  or  attitude)  ;  but  like  a 
visionary  he  looks  hopefully  ahead  and  puts  forth  the  view  that  perfectibility,  in  the  sense 
of  completeness  or  a  fine  balance  of  different  faculties,  is  humanly  attainable.  The  ideal 
state,  as  Bankim  envisages  it,  has  three  aspects  :  full  realization  of  the  potential  powers, 
development  of  natural  senses  and  dispositions— physical,  actional,  intellectual,  emotive, 
aesthetic,  religious  in  harmonic  and  symmetrical  proportion,  and  an  ascending  journey, 
a  process  in  which  the  self-regarding  instinct  is  transformed  into  self-denying  love.  The 
analogy  of  the  ladder  is  implicit  in  the  philosophy  of  Bentham  and  John  Stuart  Mill  which 
Bankimchandra  adapts  ;  it  fits  in  well  with  his  system  of  thought.  Man,  Bentham  and  Mill 
agree,  is  naturally  selfish  and  desires  only  his  own  happiness.  The  utilitarians  start  from 
this  assumption  and  by  a  strange  reversal  of  direction  seek  to  provide  the  self-centred 
individual  with  the  kind  of  happiness  that  he  never  dreamt  of.  ‘If  you  want  to  be  happy’, 
they  argue,  ‘forget  your  own  needs  and  promote  the  happiness  of  other  people.  This  will 
give  you  the  highest  kind  of  happiness’.*  In  Bankim’s  view,  this  altruism  has  its  foundation 
in  natural  law  and  only  a  philosophy  that  is  in  conformity  with  nature  has  a  claim  to  truth. 
He  sees  the  human  journey  as  an  upward  movement — at  the  lowest  step  is  self-love  that 
through  continual  conversion  and  modification  can  expand  into  universal  love  and  disin¬ 
terested  action  :  self-love/love  of  family/love  of  society/love  of  the  motherland/love  of 
humanity/love  of  all  living  beings/universal  love.  Fullness  of  growth  from  potentiality  to 
actuality,  ordered  regulation  of  instincts  and  emotions,  gradual  expansion  of  the  self— these 


*  See  James  Stuart  Mill,  Utilitarianism  (1863). 
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are  the  three  basic  tenets  that  constitute  Bankimchandra  s  principle  of  culture  that  integrates 
Western  scientific  outlook  and  progressive  ideas  including  humanism— Herbert  Spencer, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Auguste  Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  English  historian  John  Robert 
Seeley  are  some  of  the  Western  philosophers  who  influenced  him  most  into  Hindu  interiori 
zation  and  spirituality.  The  seed  of  this  integral  culture  is  latent  in  human  personality 
through  proper  nurture  it  can  unfold  itself  in  its  full  glory.  Srikrisna,  whom  Bankim 
chandra  sees  as  both  god  and  an  ideal  human  being  and  whose  historicity  he  attempts  to 
establish  by  searching  rigorous  analysis,  incarnates,  in  his  view,  this  unity  ct  being.  However, 
Dharmatattva,  like  his  other  philosophical  essays,  is  both  a  testament  of  fiith  and  a  testament 
of  doubt.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  catechism  (chapter  4),  the  Master  admits  that  no 
human  being  has  ever  attained  to  this  state  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  ot  its  realization 
in  the  immediate  future.  This  scepticism  cuts  at  the  note  of  assurance  and  changes  the 
character  of  the  disquisition  ;  what  promised  to  be  a  story  of  arrival  turns  into  a  story  of 
unfinished  journey.  Readers  of  Mill’s  Utilitarianism  and  Autobiography  would  note  a  similar 
hesitancy,  sometimes  even  a  pallor  of  melancholy. 

Several  essays  (including  Dharmatattva )  and  review-articles  of  Bankimchandra  raise  an 
allied  question  :  is  human  nature  a  unity,  or  is  it  intrinsically  divided  ?  We  get  no  conclusive 
answer  and  the  visible  cracks  in  the  major  characters  ot  his  fiction  reflect  in  some  ways  the 
author’s  inner  divisions.  To  study  his  writings  chronologically,  keeping  in  view  the  original 
dates  of  publication  and  his  subsequent  excisions  and  additions,  is  to  follow  the  process  of 
mind  of  an  intelligent  thinker  who  feels  greatly  troubled  to  explain  the  world  and  the  nature 
of  the  human  personality  to  himself.  And  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  chronolog¬ 
ical  sequence  does  not  help  much  in  tracing  the  undulations  and  turnings  in  his  responses. 
In  Jaivanika,  or  Protoplasm  (Vahgadarsan,  Karttik,  1280  B.S.)  he  almost  dismisses  the 
notion  of  a  unique  human  personality  and  defines  organic  life  as  a  combination  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Seen  m  this  light,  human  affections  and  dcsirts,  literature 
and  theoretical  speculations  including  theology  are  mere  products  of  the  fusion  of  these 
elementary  substances.  In  his  thirties,  as  we  see,  he  admits  nothing  but  matter.  And  yet  in 
an  analysis  (parts  of  which  were  published  about  a  year  earlier)  of  the  samkhya  doctrine 
(Vahgadarsan,  1279-80  B.S.),  showing  an  amount  of  erudition,  a  capacity  for  hard  thinking 
and  a  semantic  precision  that  only  philosophical  writings  of  the  highest  order  exhibit,  he 
recognizes  the  body  and  the  soul,  although  he  questions  the  distinct  identity  of  the  soul 
independent  of  the  body.  He  assumes,  by  implication,  that  the  body  and  the  soul  form  an 
inseparable  structure.  We  find  a  similar  emphasis  on  unity  in  his  criticism  of  the  samkhya 
philosophy  in  Letters  on  Hinduism  (IV).  Its  logical  thoroughness  and  depth  elicit  his  admi¬ 
ration  ;  but  he  considers  it  cold  and  dreary,  because  of  its  separation  of  the  male  and  female 
principles  (purusa  and  prakriti),  its  intense  hostility  to  nature  or  prakriti.  The  perfection  of 
existence  lies  in  his  view  in  the  union  of  nature  with  soul,  of  the  human  with  the  divine — and 
this  holistic  view  he  regards  as  the  most  vital  protest  of  Hinduism  against  the  samkhya 
pessimism. 
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However,  despite  Bankimchandra’-s  rejection  of  the  negative  aspect  of  samkhya,  the 
isolation  of  pure  consciousness  from  nature  resulting  in  dualism  seems  to  have  leffa  profound 
impression  on  his  mind  and  the  split  surfaces  in  various  appearances  in  his  essays  and  stories. 
In  the  preface  to  the  second  enlarged  edition  of  Krisnacaritra  he  admits  the  basic  alteration 
of  his  views  and  justifies  forcefully  the  constant  changes  in  his  attitudes  and  approaches. 
Inflexible  consistency  shows,  to  his  thinking,  either  supernatural  clairvoyance  and  divine 
omniscience,  or  stupidity  ;  change  of  opinion  is  the  result  of  maturing  years,  of  increase  in 
awareness,  of  ceaseless  search.  It  is  true  that  his  views  undergo  major  modifications  as  he 
grows  Older,  but  it  is  also  true  that  his  writings  in  all  phases  reflect  a  deeply  furrowed  mind 
racked  with  doubt.  Consider  some  of  his  observations  on  the  ingrained  nature  of  man 
which  have  the  lurid  indignation  of  Montaigne,  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  and  Swift. 

Man ’s  selfishness  has  no  limit,  no  end.  f- 

Kamalakanta,  ‘The  story  of  old  age’ 

Human  nature  is  as  yet  brutish  in  many  respects,  f 
‘The  physical  strength  of  the  Bengalis’ 

In  certain  circumstances,  man  is  just  a  ferocious  beast,  f 

Anandamath,  I,  iii. 

Consider,  again,  his  review  (Vahgadarsan,  Paus,  1281  B.S.)  of  Kalpataru  by  Indranath 
Bandyopadhyay,  in  which  he  underlines  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  in  human  nature. 
Man  is  naturally  self-seeking  and  naturally  philanthropist,  eager  to  share  others’  miseries. 
Man  is  a  beast,  and  man  is  divine.  There  is  no  man  who  is  wholly  good  or  wholly  evil, 
although  the  degree  of  goodness  and  badness  varies.  To  render  this  divided  nature  of  man 
is  the  task  of  the  poet.  In  Krisnakanter  Will  (chapter  8),  he  probes  the  tussle  between  the 
good  angel  and  the  bad  angel  in  Rohini  s  mind,  recalling  the  struggle  between  the  good 
and  the  evil  forces  for  the  possession  of  the  human  soul  in  the  medieval  moralities  in  English 
drama. 


Leave  aside  for  the  moment  the  views  of philosophers  and  scientists.  You  ’d  better 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  I’ll  speak  out  the  bald  truth.  Two  females,  celestial  and 
fiendish,  good  counsel  and  bad  counsel,  dwell  in  the  human  heart  and  clash 
constantly.  Like  two  tigresses  fighting  over  a  dead  cow  or  two  female  jackals 
fighting  over  a  human  corpse,  they  contest  for  a  living  human  being,  f 

In  Krisnacaritra  (Part  I  was  published  in  1886)  and  Dharmatattva  (Part  I  was  published 
in  1888),  Bankimchandra’s  chief  focus  is  on  the  principle  of  harmony  which  embraces, 
develops  and  refines  -the  multiple  faculties  of  man.  .But  in  an  essay  on  ‘Consciousness’ 
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(Pracar,  1291  B.S.,  1884,  A.D.)  he  treats  ‘consciousness’  as  an  entity  different  (and  separable) 
from  the  body.  (In  the  context  of  the  essay,  ‘consciousness  at  the  highest  level  and  soul 
are  perhaps  synonymous.)  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  the  human  mind  is  an  arena  ot  a 
ceaseless  strife  between  the  instinctive  bodily  urges  and  will/intelligence/conscience. 

To  draw  a  curving  graph  tracing  the  winding  movements  of  Bankimchandra  s  thoughts 
is  an  almost  impossible  exercise.  We  note  similar  oscillations  in  his  approaches  to  physical 
reality  and  metaphysical  problems.  In  the  second  edition  (1291  B.S.)  of  his  scientific  writings 
published  in  book  form,  he  adds  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  essay  on  protoplasm,  which 
denies  the  primacy  and  substantive  character  of  matter  and  implies  that  God  is  the  ultimate 
substance.  In  ‘The  Study  of  Hindu  Philosophy’  (published  in  Mookherjee  s  Magazine,  May 
1873)  he  underlines  the  inadequacy  of  the  deductive  method  that  assumes  the  first  principles 
not  grounded  in  observation  and  experiment — the  chief  source  of  error,  in  his  view,  in 
Hindu  philosophy — and  speaks  with  reverential  admiration  of  John  Stuart  Mill  s  inductive 
logic  and  his  exposition  of  the  law  of  causation.  ‘Is  the  intellectual  history  of  India  nothing 
but  the  longest  page  in  that  unwritten  chapter  of  the  world’s  history — the  history  of  human 
error  ?’  He  searches  for  gold  in  the  dross  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  finds  it  in  what  he 
considers  the  higher  forms  of  Hindu  thought — the  samkhya  and  the  nyaya. 

Law  is  recognized  as  supreme  in  the  more  advanced  systems.  No  divine 
interposition,  no  especial  providence,  no  miracle,  not  even  the  initial  creative  Act 
is  recognized  here. 

The  date  of  publication,  we  have  seen,  is  1873 — Bankimchandra  was  then  about  thirty-five. 
About  two  years  later  (Vahgadarsan,  Vaisakh,  1282  B.S.)  he  wrote  an  article  entitled  ‘Mill, 
Darwin  and  Hindu  philosophy’  in  which  his  chief  tools  of  analysis  are  reason,  natural  law 
and  verifiable  evidence  ;  but  the  conclusion  shows  a  completely  different  frame  of  mind. 
He  discards  the  sharp-edged  tools  and  places  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  on  which  is 
installed  a  deity  who  is  all-pervasive,  incomprehensible  and  unknowable,  the  final  cause  of 
all  phenomena.  (He  quotes  Herbert  Spencer  s  statement  in  a  footnote  .  The  consciousness 
of  an  Inscrutable  Power  manifested  to  us  through  all  phenomena  has  been  ever  clearer.)  In 
a  discarded  section  (Part  IV)  of  Kapalkundala,  the  narrator  says  :  ‘Who  can  alter  the  course 
of  destiny  ?’  He  quotes  J.S.  Mill  and  explains  that  this  destiny  is  rooted  in  character  (which 
is  a  product  of  the  interaction  of  the  human  mind  and  material  circumstances)  and  different 
from  Greek  fatalism  or  predetermination.  In  his  examination  of  samkhya  and  nyaya,  too, 
he  speaks  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  causation  and  dismisses  miracles  and  supernatural 
interventions.  However,  in  most  of  his  narratives  freewill  seems  to  be  overshadowed  by 
predestined  forces  and  the  law  of  causation  is  often  superseded  by  miracles.*  In  Krisnacaritra 


*  The  statement  requires  a  certain  modification.  The  question  whether  and  how  far  human  will  is  free  is  not 
necessarily  a  theological  issue — that  human  character  is  largely  governed  by  heredity,  environment  and 
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(section  x)  he  refuses  to  admit  supernatural  events  and  actions  which  are  not  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  nature  ,  but  in  Dharmatattva  (ixx)  he  avers  the  validity  of  miracles  and 
says  that  human  intelligence  cannot  set  limits  to  divine  powers..  One  can  multiply  instances 
of  his  waverings  and  inconsistencies.  Following  Auguste  Comte,  he  observes  that  human 
character  is  determined  by  various  external  forces  including  climatic  conditions  ;  but  he 
also  inclines  to  the  view  that  evil  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  Dharmatattva  shows  a  dread  of 
the  tree  operations  of  human  propensities  and  underscores  the  need  for  careful  tending  and 
training  ,  the  main  trend  of  thought  is  that  although  man  is  in  no  sense  perfect,  he  can 
attain  peifection  or  completeness  through  long  labours.  And  yet  some  of  his  fictional 
characters  are  naturally  good  and  noble.  He  speaks  of  the  creative  power  of  the  artist  which 
is  independent  of  actuality  and  also  observes — again  following  Comte — that  literature,  like 
everything  else— is  subject  to  laws,  a  product  of  the  milieu.  In  ‘Religion  and  Literature’ 
(Pracar,  Paus,  1292  B.  S.)  he  relegates  literature  to  a  position  inferior  to  religion  and  considers 
it  a  channel  of  spiritual  realization.  His  analysis  of  the  art  of  Dinabandhu  Mitra  was  written 
a  few  months  later  and  here  he  deprecates  moral  purposiveness  in  dramatic,  fictional  and 
poetic  compositions. 


V 

How  can  I  remove  this  barrier,  this  mist  ?f 


Rabindranath 


I  have  pitched  my  tent 
in  the  tipsy  clouds  f 

Rabindranath,  Sandhyasamglta 

IF  the  drift  of  the  argument  has  any  substance,  then  it  is  apparent  that  Bankimchandra’s 
pilgrimage  ended  in  diuturnal  wayfaring,  that  he  never  arrived  at  the  holy  shrine  of 
truth  (if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  truth).  He  did  not  arrive  because  he  had  the  moral 
integrity  to  face  doubt.  And  the  journey  was  not  fruitless.  What  did  his  failure  achieve  ? 
To  put  the  question  in  other  words,  what  creative  use  does  he  make  of  his  perplexities  and 


ingrained  proclivities  is  now  scientifically  established.  But  it  is  also  acknowledged  that  man  'can,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  remake  himself.  This  provides  a  new  perspective  on  Bankimchandra’s  narratives.  The  frequent 
references  to  astrological  predictions  (false  or  true)  and  the  lnterventiomof  the  supernatural  are  counterpointed 
by  the  emphasis  on  human  responsibility,  and  the  puzzlement  that  the  readers  feel  is  part  of  our  acutal 
experience  in  life.  It  is  true  that  the  author — or  the  narrator — often  deviates  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  different 
contexts,  and  if  we  view  him,  the  soothsayers  and  the  sages  having  miraculous  powers  as-fictive  characters, 
the  polarity  amplifies  the  range  of  the  structure. 
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irresolutions  ?  But  now,  before  we  get  into  the  labyrinth  of  art,  especially  of  Bankim 
chandra’s  art,  let  us  drop  the  immediate  issue  and  go  a  long  way  round  ;  like  his  hero 
Navakumar,  we  may  lose  our  way  in  the  maze  of  the  jungle.  Or,  it  may  be  wiser  to  step 
aside  a  little,  pause  under  the  shade  of  a  peepul-tree,  and  ponder  certain  words  in  Keats’s 
celebrated  formulation  :  when  a  man  is  capable  of  being  in  uncertainties,  Mysteries,  doubts 
without  any  irritable  reaching  after  fact  and  reason...  remaining  content  with  hall-know¬ 
ledge.  It  has  been  suggested' that  some  forms  of  illness  are  favourable  to  artistic  and  literary 
composition.  Can  it  be  said  that  some  kinds  of  uncertainty  are  equally  favourable  ?  The 
answer  to  the  question  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  uncertainties.  Uhat  are  these  uncer¬ 
tainties  ? 

Uncertainties  are  many  (apart  from  Bankimchandra’s  own  waverings),  some  ot  which 
may  not  have  troubled  the  fictionists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  one  never  knows,  for 
the  trouble  begins  the  moment  a  writer  sets  about  his  job  to  give  a  shape  to  the  world 
around  him.  He  suddenly  finds  himself  in  a  solitary  cell.  The  world  is  outside  him.  How 
can  he  give  expression  to  it  ?  He  may  mutter,  like  Shakespeare’s  King  Richard  ( Richard 
II),  that  he  will  hammer  out  .a  world  of  his  own  : 

My  brain  I’ll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 

My  soul  the  father  ;  and  these  two  beget 
a  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world, 

In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world... 

And  yet  this  solipsistic  universe  smothers  him  and  nothing  less  than  a  living,  creative 
replication  of  the  reality  of  flesh  and  blood  satisfies  him.  But  what  he  sets  down  is  a  mere 
arrangement  of  signs/letters/words.  His  only  medium  is  word,  and  words  have  no  necessary 
relationship  with  things,  with  what  we  may  designate  as  the  actual  world.  The  wide  gap 
between  symbols  and  referents  can  never  be  closed.  The  second  doubt  that  assails  him  is  the 
extent  of  his  understanding.  How  much  does  he  understand  other  people  ?  Two  people 
live  together  for  fifty  years,  and  one  dark  night  they  wake  up  to  the  frightening  realization 
that  they  have  never  know^n  each  other.  If  we  assume  that  the  characters  are  the  writer  s 
own  creations  and  that  he  knows  their  minds,  then  we  treat  them  as  puppets  with  no  life 
of  their  own.  From  certain  stray  comments  in  Bankimchandra’s  fiction,  we  get  glimpses 
of  this  anxiety  : 

Rohinl  came  down  the  steps  of  the  tank,  floated  her  pitcher  on  the  water.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  broke  into  tears. 

I  do  not  know  why  she  wept.  How  can  I  say  what  goes  on  in  the  heart  of  a 
^  (Krisnakanter  Will,  Part  I,  6) 
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We  do  not  know  why  he  (Govindalal)  wept,  whether  for  Bhramar  or  for  his  own 
self  Maybe  for  both,  f 

(Ibid.,  Part  II,  6) 

What  was  Rohini  s  frame  of  mind  ?  I  cannot  tell.  A  man  does  not  understand  his 
own  mind.  1  hen  how  should  we  know  Rohim’s  thoughts  ?f 

(Ibid.,  Part  II,  7) 


That  Bankimchandra  was  aware  of  the  constricting  nature  of  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
experience  is  evident.  Consider,  lor  instance,  Rajanf  s  remark  (Part  I,  chapter  8)  that  there 
are  kinds  and  degrees  of  sorrow  which  hive  no  equivalents  in  human  language.  We  suffer, 
she  says  further,  but  cannot  comprehend  our  suffering  ;  and  her  statement  perhaps  implies 
that  our  language  sets  limits  to  our  comprehension.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  whenever 
he  feels  that  words  alone  cannot  fully  manifest  the  convoluted  skein  of  feeling,  he  avoids 
direct  statement  and  has  recourse  to  image.  Consider  the  images  of  cuckoo  and  tank  in 
Krisnakanter  Will. 

Leave  oft  making  that  noise,  would  you  ?  Brazen  black  face  !’  Rohini  protested 
and  went  on.  She  left,  but  could  not  forget  the  kokil  (cuckoo).  To  our  thinking, 
the  bird  called  at  the  wrong  moment.  A  poor  young  widow  was  walking  alone 
to  fetch  water  from  the  tank.  It  was  not  quite  proper  for  the  bird  to  call  at  that 
time,  since  its  song  has  quaint  associations.  We  seem  to  miss  something — life 
loses  its  meaning  and  looks  weary,  stale  and  unsubstantial.  What  is  lost  can  never 
be  regained.  There  s  a  void,  something  has  slipped  by  for  some  reason.  Something 
has  not  come  off,  something  appears  beyond  our  reach.  Somewhere  we  have 
dropped  a  jewel — someone  seems  to  say,  ‘cry  your  heart  out’.f 

(I,  6) 

This  varuni  tank  has  proved  for  me  a  very  worrying  thing — I  cannot  quite  describe 
it....  the  garden-frame,  the  frame  of  grass-blades,  flowers,  fruits,  trees,  houses— all 
are  reflected  in  the  blue  water.  Sometimes  that  kokil  called.  These  may  somehow 
be  described.  But  I  cannot  explain  what  bearing  that  sky  and  that  call  of  the  bird 
have  on  RohinTs  thoughts.  That  is  why  I  say  that  this  varuni  tank  is  worrying 
me  most,  f 

(I,  7) 

The  third  uncertainty  relates  to  ‘point  of  view’.  A  writer,  however  objective  he  may  try 
to  be,  controls  to  a  degree  the  design  of  the  plot  and  the  reactions  of  characters  ;  his  attitudes 
to  his  characters  also  determine,  even  if  partly,  the  responses  of  the  readers.  A  man  of 
definite  and  rigid  views  may  produce  something  that  may  for  a  time  pass  for  a  literary 
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work  ;  but  it  would  not  survive  a  decade.  Keats  draws  a  distinction  between  character  and 
personality.  A  man  of  character  may  be  a  heroic  figure  in  the  field  ot  action  or  achieve 
eminence  in  other  fields  ;  but  only  a  man  of  personality— having  no  decided  opinion— can 
be  a  genuine  artist.  For  a  novelist  who  wants  to  be  a  creative  chronicler  ot  life,  there  are 
many  other  problems  that  he  has  to  grasp,  weigh  and  wrestle  with  :  social/economic/pohtical 
situation,  prevailing  customs  that  conservatives  defend  and  rebels  defy,  the  taste  and  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  various  categories  of  readers.  There  are  allied  difficulties  of  another  kind,  the  threats 
and  horrors  of  Auschwitz,  which  shook  the  relaxed  complacence  of  Western  writers  and 
which  have  a  special  bearing  on  Bankimchandra’s  art — the  regressive  coercive  norms 
imposed  by  tradition  or  public  opinion  moulded  by  ingenious  mechanism,  and  the  long 
reach  of  the  political  machinery,  which  may  permanently  cripple  or  silence  a  writer  by 
social  ostracism,  proscription,  transportation  to  concentration  camp,  physical  liquidation. 
The  difficulties  also  pertain  to  the  frontiers  of  art.  An  artist  is  always  a  rebel,  but  how  far 
can  he— ought  he— go  ?  To  confine  his  image  of  man  and  society  to  the  existent  is  to  confuse 
fact  with  truth,  and  to  go  far  beyond  the  existent  is  to  cross  the  threshold  of  plausibility. 
A  writer  really  walks  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  bare  bodkin.  He  has,  again,  to  reckon  with 
the  cavilling  critics  (safely  entrenched  behind  obsequious  acquiescence  while  masquerading 
as  champions  of  progress)  who  denounce  him  as  a  compliant  orthodox  if  he  be  faithful  to 
the  objective  situation,  and  as  a  heretic  or  as  a  peddler  dealing  in  fantasies  it  he  projects  a 
futuristic  vision. 

Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I’d  seize 

like  a  strong  giant. 

This  is  the  paramount  ideal  of  the  fiction  writer,  but  he  knows  that  his  boat  is  shattered, 
the  oar  is  snapped,  the  canvas  is  rent.  Sensitive  to  his  own  insufficiencies,  the  inadequacies 
of  his  medium  and  the  weight  of  extraliterary  force,  he  has  to  recognize  the  limits  of  the 
possible.  He  discovers  that  the  world  he  creates  is  after  all  his  own  world  and  what  he  can 
do  with  all  this  constraint  is  to  stretch  his  imagination  to  a  point  where  the  imagined  world 
and  the  actual  may  intersect  ;  he  must  at  least  produce  an  illusion  of  intersection.  He  has 
two  objectives  :  to  construct  a  world  that  would  approximate  to  the  real  world  (whatever 
the  real  world  may  be),  and  to  mirror  the  plurality  of  perspectives. 

Bankimchandra  felt  the  stirrings  like  other  major  literary  artists  to  possess  life — if  it  were 
possible  to  comprehend  and  possess  it— in  all  its  variety  and  complexity,  and  realized  at 
the  same  time  that  no  one  could  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.  Whatever  mark  the  critics’ 
sticker  may  bear,  he  was  a  man  of  personality  (in  Keats’s  sense)  and  had  no  inflexible  stance 
on  any  problem.  He  was  acutely  aware  of  his  own  waverings — ranging  from  near-atheism 
to  bhakti  (worshipful  devotion) — and  his  honesty  wrenched  him  back  from  any  neat  (and 
therefore,  arbitrary)  systematization.  But  what  he  could  with  his  constantly  shifting  sen¬ 
sibilities  recording  minutely  the  subtle,  quickly  changing  nuances,  was  to  make  a  positive 
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use  of  his  uncertainties  and  place  his  photographic  appliances  with  transparent  lens  fitted 
with  delicate  magnetic  tapes  at  multiple  vantage-points.  Neither  the  role  of  the  omniscient 
author  nor  the  choice  of  a  particular  medium,  however  refined,  suited  his  purpose.  If  there 
be  only  one  observer  and  one  observation  post  in  a  fixed  place,  you  have  only  a  particular 
impression  and  miss  the  many-sidedness  of  events,  characters  and  responses.  With  a  view 
to  extending  the  range  of  vision  and  put  into  the  narrative  contrary  points  of  view,  he  sets 
up. several  camps  in  several  areas  at  different  altitudes,  and  chooses  as  observers  the  characters 
themselves,  including  the  narrator/narrators  and  also  natural  objects,  organic  and  apparently 
inorganic  bird,  moth,  trees,  flowers,  river,  tank,  sea,  sand-dunes,  fire,  windows,  streets. 
To  read  his  work  is  to  test  our  sensibility  and  powers  ofjudgment,  and  it  requires  the  effort 
of  a  lifetime  to  attain  to  discriminating  intelligence.  A  major  writer  enjoins  on  us  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  necessary  effort  for  understanding  his  work  ;  and  if  we  fail — suc¬ 
cess  is  only  partial  the  effort  would  at  least  save  us  from  wrong  insights.  To  attribute  to 
Bankimchandra  a  Jehovah-like  austere  all-seeing  omnipresence  and  the  voice  of  the  narrator 
is  one  instance  of  this  failure  of  perception.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  failure,  and  for 
a  reader  hardened  by  received  opinions  to  unlearn  is  more  difficult  than  to  learn. 


VI 


Gloucester.  Know’st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edgar.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  footpath. 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear 

Edgar.  Come  on,  sir  ;  here’s  the  place. 

....  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  tis  to  cast  one’s  eyes  so  low  ! 


The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice. . . 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear 

Till  the  world  is  an  unpeopled  void  there  will  be  an  image  on  the  mirror.  What 
nttd  more  immediately  concern  us,  therefore,  is  the  care  of  seeing  that  the  image 
shall  continue  various  and  vivid. 

Henry  James 

T.S.  ELIOT  says  in  his  lecture  on  Dante  (1950)  that  it  is  the  smaller  poet  who  often  helps 
the  discovery  of  a  new  form  of  expression. Bankimchandra  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Wilkie 
Collins  (The  Woman  in  White)  for  the  fictional  mode  in  Raj  am  ;  but  the  borrowing  or 
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adaptation  passes  into  recreation,  and  he  gives  the  narrative  and  the  characters  a  textura 
and  psychological  complexity  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  writer  of  mystery  tales.  Raj  am, 
Amarnath,  Lavaiigalata  and  SacTndra  tell  their  own  stories,  analyze  themselves  and  others. 
The  analyses  dig  beneath  the  surface,  and  yet  we  find  how  dim  their  apprehension  of 
themselves  and  others  is.  This  incomprehension  is  often  attended  by  self-deception.  In  the 
narrative  RajanT  alone  is  blind  and  others  can  see  ;  slowly  it  is  borne  in  on  the  readers  that 
this  seeing  is  only  half-seeing,  that  man  is  inherently  bhnd/purbhnd,  that  the  path  to 
knowledge  is  a  gyrating  spiral.  The  device  thus  proves  effective  in  throwing  light  on 
characters  and  situations  from  different  angles  and  setting  ott  sundry  ways  of  feeling  and 
thinking. 

A  pertinent  instance  of  mindless  insensitivity  is  the  general  impression  that  a  girl  who  is 
born  blind  cannot  be  in  love  and  is  incapable  of  deep  emotional/sexual  attachment.  The 
refrain  in  Rajanfs  moving  monologues  is  that  nobody  understands  her,  that  nobody  can 
feel  the  throb  of  her  tremors.  Lavaiigalata,  SacTndra,  her  foster-parents— all  are  well-mean¬ 
ing  and  humane,  but  what  touches  them  is  her  piteous  helplessness.  Her  secret  affliction 
escapes  them.  Again,  RajanT,  whose  insight  seems  to  be  far  deeper  than  others’.,  believes 
that  Lavaiigalata  is  genuinely  in  love  with  her  aged  husband,  that  her  acts  of  charity  which 
betray  to  a  degree  her  indifference  to  her  husband  s  property  are  expressions  of  her  mag¬ 
nanimous  nature.  She  is  overawed  by  the  fascination  of  the  plume  and  misses  the  bruised 
serpent.  Another  instance  of  insensibility  is  the  supposition  reasoned  by  both  Sacindra  and 
Amarnath  that  Rajanfs  beauty  is  untainted  by  sense  ;  for  Amarnath  this  alone  is  beauty  in 
the  truest  sense.  Both  are  unaware  that  the  sightless  girl  is  inflamed  by  a  male  voice  and 
touch,  that  her  youth,  like  a  tender  growing  plant,  breaks  into  scented  flowers  of  different 
seasons.  She  is  immersed  in  sound,  touch  and  smell  and  her  absence  of  vision  gives  her 
savour  a  special  intensity.  Saclndra,  while  musing  earlier  on  her  charms,  rests  on  the  assurance 
that  this  beauty  has  a  non-sensuous  calm — her  eyes  never  sparkle  and  lack  ravishing  entice¬ 
ment.  But  his  assumption  is  qualified  by  an  additive  query  :  does  she  really  lack  seductive 
appeal  ?  His  assumption  and  his  doubt  take  on  ironic  proportions  when  he  is  later  consumed 
with  desire. 

Alas  RajanI !  who  could  have  thought  the  flint  had  so  much 
fire  !  t 

Amarnath  bears  the  same  load  of  pain  with  factitious  composure,  and  his  torment  could 
find  its  voice  in  SacTndra’s  anguished  cry.  On  the  face  of  it,  SacTndra’s  craving  is  superna- 
turally/ medicinally  induced,  and  Amarnath  is  initially  impelled  by  pity.  But  the  supernatural 
intervention  only  awakens  the  unconscious  desires  (as  the  hermit-physician  himself  explains), 
and  Amarnath’s  tenderness  is  only  a  refined  manifestation  of  the  repressed  urge  of  a  celibate. 

Glimpses  of  the  interior  worlds  of  Lavaiigalata,  Amarnath  and  RajanT  provide  a  new 
perspective  on  the  triangular  situation.  Lavaiigalata  has  many  faces  :  bounteous  and  worldly, 
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generous  and  cruel,  warm  and  cold,  candid  and  artful,  carefree  and  possessive.  Social 
conventions  warp  her  character,  and  her  motivations  and  actions  show  twists  and  turns 
that  spring  from  deprivation  finding  refuge  in  pride.  She  perceives  her  emptiness  and  dares 
not  peer  into  the  void.  Her  eagerness  to  marry  RajanT  off  to  a  man  who  has  another  wife 
stems  from  her  concern  to  secure  a  habitation  for  a  disabled  girl  and  also  uncovers  a  heartless 
unconcern.  She  is  seemingly  uninterested  in  wealth  ;  but  when  she  learns  of  Rajam’s  inheri¬ 
tance  and  the  impending  destitution  of  her  own  family,  her  prudence  takes  precedence  of 
all  other  considerations  and  she  makes  utmost  efforts  to  arrange  the  wedding  of  $ac!ndra 
and  the  blind  girl.  And  yet  when  Rajani  offers  her  the  entire  property,  her  pride  is  hurt 
and  she  shrinks  in  humiliation.  The  scene  shifts  again  when  Amarnath,  the  lover  in  her 
youth,  intends  to  marry  Rajani,  and  she  doesn’t  scruple  to  wreck  the  proposed  alliance. 
Her  attitude  to  Amarnath  bares  a  hard-hearted  apathy  and  she  tells  him  brusquely  that  he 
can  expect  nothing  from  her  in  this  life.  Yet  she  silently  weeps  (in  the  first  edition,  the 
word  is  trembles).  What  would  be  her  attitude  in  the  life  hereafter  ?  The  question  is  hypothet¬ 
ical,  but  her  broken  words  open  up  a  sore  wound.  Rajani  is  a  plain  quiet  girl  in  comparison  and 
incapable  of  such  tantrums,  caprices  and  ruthlessness  ;  but  she  too  discovers  much  later 
that  her  sightlessness  was  both  physical  and  spiritual.  Before  marriage,  she  believes  that 
her  bondage  to  Amarnath  is  nothing  more  compulsive  than  gratefulness  and  she  is  earnest 
in  doing  away  with  her  newly-gained  affluence.  Their  meeting  a  few  years  later  is  like  a 
revelation  we  do  not  know  whether  the  knowledge  had  been  gnawing  at  her  all  this 
time,  and  the  drop  of  tear  that  she  wipes  out  with  the  border  of  her  sadi  gives  us  a 
faint  view  of  her  divided  heart.  She  has  now  gained  her  vision  and  looks  at  him  shyly  and 
slantingly  the  Bengali  word  which  is  untranslatable  has  an  additional  suggestion  of ‘mean¬ 
ingful  love-glance’.  Does  Amarnath  have  any  intimations  of  what  happens  in  her  mind  ? 
And  is  he  quite  fair  to  Lavangalata  ?  When  she  takes  no  heed  of  his  importunities,  he  feels 
that  she  does  not  understand  him.  But  he  sees  her  weeping — or,  trembling, — and  we  are 
not  sure  it  he  has  sufficient  perception  ofa  woman’s  sensibility,  cramped  by  societal  ethos. 

Rajani  is  a  story  of  discovery  and  self-discovery,  however  imperfect  the  recognition  may 
be.  There  are  half-uttered,  half-concealed,  half-understood  remarks,  gestures  and  silences 
that  unmask  sanctimony  and  legislated  norms.  ‘Our  virtues  would  be  proud  if  our  faults 
whipt  them  not  ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair  if  they  were  not  cherish’d  by  our  virtues’ 
(All’s  Well,  IV,  111).  Rajani  says  rather  facetiously  that  she  had  been  married  twice — first  to 
the  unswerving  Calcutta  Monument,  and  then  to  a  tearful  four-year-old  boy,  and  poses 
the  question  :  is  she  a  chaste  woman  ?  The  question  is  not  as  flippant  as  it  seems.  Amarnath 
is  attached  to  two  women,  Rajani  to  two  men,  and  Lavangalata  to  a  man  other  than  her 
socially  sanctioned  husband.  In  Bankimchandra’s  works,  as  we  have  noted  earlier,  there 
are  several  stations  of  observation,  and  the  objective  is  to  gain  a  view,  even  if  hazy,  of  the 
impenetrable  sanctum  sanctorum.  To  use  Keats’s  words  in  a  different  context,  he  strains 
at  particles  of  light  in  the  nndst  of  a  great  darkness. 

Bankimchandra  adopts  several  strategies  to  present  two  or  more  sides  of  a  question.  One 
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method  is  direct  counterpointing.  Consider,  in  this  connexion,  Manorama  s  conversation 
with  Hemcandra  in  Mrinalinl.  Hemcandra  is  a  noble  heroic  figure,  but  his  approach  is 
hidebound  and  he  has  little  experience  ol  the  convulsions  in  the  human  heart.  Manorama, 
supposedly  a  widow,  compares  the  passion  ol  love  to  fire  that  botn  illumines  and  burns 
and  her  remarks  show  a  perspicacity  that  only  women  possess.  This  fire,  she  says,  is 
indifferent  to  foul  and  fair  and  cannot  be  put  out  by  willul  pride.  It  is  easier  to  check  the 
tidal  wave  of  the  Ganges  bursting  the  banks  by  sand  dykes  than  to  hold  back  the  rush  ol 
love.  What  she  implies  is  that  sexual  passion  is  an  elemental  amoral  impulse  ol  immense 
power  which  no  reason  or  ethical  sermon  can  restrain.  It  is  this  primal  quality  ol  love  that 
another  woman — Indira — detines  and  defends  by  apt  analogy.  To  possess  and  kill  their  piey, 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  buffalo  use  their  horn,  the  elephant  its  trunk,  the  tiger  its  paw.  They 
commit  no  sin,  and  she  too  is  not  liable  to  sin  for  seducing  the  man  she  wants.  Indira’s 
quarry  is  her  own  husband  and  she  speaks  in  a  light-hearted  tone,  but  as  we  ponder  hei 
utterance  an  awesome  truth  meets  the  eye.  Another  example  ol  juxtaposition  is  Pratap  s 
encounter  with  Ramananda  Svami  (Candrasekhar) .  Under  the  yogi’s  direction  and  control¬ 
ling  guidance,  Saivalini  who  has  ostensibly  deviated  from  propriety  and  moral  law  is  made 
to  pass  through  hell-fire  ;  and  yet  the  learned  all-seeing  ascetic  despairingly  admits  his 
ignorance  of  a  woman’s  heart,  and  confronted  with  Pratap  s  flaming  indignation  conveys 
his  puzzlement.  The  scriptures,  he  says,  are  here  mute  and  provide  no  answer.  A  literary 
artefact  having  magnitude  and  depth  demands  the  unimpeded  exercise  of  the  auditory 
imagination,  a  good  ear  that  can  hear  the  many  voices  with  all  the  shades.  What  seems  to 
be  a  composition  of  a  single  note  is  really  an  orchestration  combining  and  balancing  divergent 
tones,  and  in  this  interplay  ‘major’  and  ‘minor’  keys  are  in  constant  transposition.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  of  us  do  not  have  a  good  ear,  and  this  deafness,  partial  or  total,  results  in 
erroneous  prepossessed  judgments.  J.C.  Ghosh,  for  instance,  observes  in  the  prefatory  note 
to  his  English  translation  of  Knsnakanta’s  Will  (New  Directions,  1962)  that  Chatterjee’s 
social  novels  are  simple  expositions  of  conventional  morals,  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
legalization  of  widow  marriage.  This  is  a  distorting  simplification  of  the  dialectical  reasoning 
of  Bankim’s  essays  and  also  a  testimony  to  critical  impercipience.  Bankimchandra’s  no¬ 
vels — social  or  historical — are  not  simple  expositions,  and  to  miss  the  intricacies  is,  in  the 
mildest  terms,  to  evade  the  responsibilities  of  a  reader.  It  is  a  painful  fact  that  the  old 
dogmatism  has  been  passed  on  to  us  as  a  limpet-like  legacy.  The  traducers  ferreting  out  a 
clue  to  the  writer’s  orthodoxy  find  what  appears  to  them  an  indisputable  evidence  : 
Suryamukhl’s  remark  in  a  letter  to  her  sister-in-law  in  Visavriksa.  Word  of  Vidyasagar’s 
book  about  widow-marriage  has  got  around  ;  for  her  the  whole  thing  is  amusing  and  absurd 
and  she  even  makes  a  good-humoured  sally  against  the  eminent  pandit’s  erudition.  A  few 
months  later,  Kundanandinf  s  sub-conscious  thoughts  stir  up  at  the  assurance  that  widow- 
marriage  has  the  sanction  of  the  sastras,  and  Nagendranath,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
argues  that  widow-marriage  conforms  to  Hindu  scriptural  canons  and  refers  for  corrobora¬ 
tion  to  the  views  of  the  same  pandit.  What  such  critics  pass  over  is  the  contextual/psycholo- 
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gical  validity  of  each  remark  :  the  recourse  to  the  scriptures,  to  their  conventional  and 
unorthodox  interpretations  has  a  situational/emotional  compulsion  for  Suryamukhi,  Kun- 
danandinl  and  Nagendranath,  and  the  narrator  who  tries  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question  renders 
the  response  of  each  character  with  circumstantial  details.  The  ‘breadth  of  mind’,  to  use 
Hardin  Craig  s  words,  is  an  unmistakable  quality  in  Bankim’s  fiction  :  and  we  may  .recall 
the  scene  in  Krisnakanter  Will  (referred  to  earlier)  in  which  Rohm!  sits  on  the  bank  o  f  varum 
and  weeps  (chapter  seven).  The  author/narfator  comments  : 

Well,  I  have  told  you  Rohini  is  not  a  good  woman.  See,  how  she  is  filled  with 
envy  at  the  slightest  thing...  But  let  us  not  sit  on  judgment.  It  is  good  to  share 
other  s  misfortunes.  The  rain-god  does  not  hold  back  his  gentle  mercy  from  a 
prickly  held,  f 

The  breadth  of  mind’ — or  ‘ambiguity’,  or  ‘multivalence’ — is  evident  in  Krisnakanter 
Will,  particularly  in  the  portrayal  of  Rohini,  a  much-discussed  character.  The  story  has 
been  revised  several  times  ;  each  version  reflects  the  narrator’s  dissatisfaction  with  the 
limitedness  of  perspective,  and  the  variant  editions,  taken  together,  constitute  a  capacious 
mobile  mirror  in  which  the  recalicitrant  images  clash  or  combine  with  one  another,  giving 
us  a  fuller  view  of  the  human  condition.  What  concern  us  most  are  the  kaleidoscopic 
patterns,  the  reactions  of  Rohini  to  changing  situations,  and  the  narrator’s  shifting  attitudes, 
patent  or  oblique,  alternating  between  levity  and  profundity,  between  open  castigation  and 
the  understated  or  unstated  sense  of  fellowship  often  lying  below  the  conscious  level.  In 
the  text  published  in  Vahgadarsan  (1282,  1284  B.S.),  she  looks  a  seductive  beauty,  a 
desperado,  heedless  of  social  valuations,  loquacious,  pert  and  greedy  and  epitomizes  a 
fiendish  sinner.  In  Haralal’s  words,  she  stoops  to  anything,  and  she  steals  the  will  from 
mercenary  motives  without  the  least  moral  compunction.  In  his  comments  on  her  quarrel 
with  Haralal  about  the  testament,  the  narrator  uses  a  horrific  image  :  a  male  and  a  female 
snake  vomiting  forth  the  venomous  fluid,  f  The  portrait  has  an  appropriateness  by  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  current  decorum,  though  the  alert  reader  is  left  in  no  doubt  that  the  picture  is  a 
defacement.  The  narrator  lashes  her  mercilessly  with  reprehensive  epithets — perhaps  to 
satisfy  the  middle-class  audience  and  also  his  own  troubled  conscience.  But  his  voice  is  not 
umvocal  ;  he  speaks  in  pne  character  after  another  and  his  idiom  has  the  width  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  the  voices  and  the  complex  tissue  of  feelings  and  desires.  The  statement  that  Rohini 
belongs  to  the  race  of  Aryan  women  who  voluntarily  burnt  themselves  on  the  pyre — meaning 
perhaps  that  they  preferred  death  to  sexual  violation — has  almost  an  unexpected,  startling 
effect  and  it  signals  the  warning  that  the  design  in  its  wholeness  has  eluded  our  comprehen¬ 
sion.  In  subsequent  versions  there  are  two  major  omissions  :  Rohini’s  avarice  and  the 
serpent-image.  But  even  in  the  original  text  (Pa us,  1282  B.S.),  we  note  that  she  refuses  to 
hand  over  the  will  to  Haralal,  and  in  chapters,  6,  7,  8  and  9  ( Magh  and  Phalgun,  1282  B.S.) 
we  meet  a  woman  whom  love,  muted  like  a  bud  and  now  sprouting  out,  miraculously 
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transforms. 

Rohinl.  ...  you  made  me  a  gift  that  I  never  had  and  shall  never  have  in  this 
life. 

Govinda.  ...What  is  that,  Rohinl  ? 

Rohinl.  . . .  On  the  bank  of  the  varum  . . . 

Remember  ?f 

Seen  from  another  angle,  she  is  a  rebel,  protesting  against  her  fate,  against  social  hierarchy 
(implying  that  the  passion  of  love  does  not  regard  class  distinctions),  against  moral  codes 
and  propriety. 

What  sins  had  I  committed  that  I  became  a  child-widow  ?  ...  For  what  fault  am 
I  to  spend  my  youth  like  a  dried  up  log  ?f 

Those  who  are  happy,  full  to  the  brim — say,  the  wife  of  Govindalal ...  are  they 
superior  to  me  in  any  respect  ?f 

I  do  not  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil — nobody  taught  me.  I  couldn  t  care 
less.  For  whose  sins  have  I  to  pay  this  price  ?  Guiltless,  I  suffer.  Would  I  suffer 
more  if  I  stray  and  do  anything  wrong  ?f 

Rohini  who  defies  the  prescribed  code  has  to  die — she  is  killed  by  Govindalal.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  just  punishment  for  grave  iniquity  by  the  die-hard  and  was — and  still 

is _ resented  by  the  liberals.  To  assume  that  what  we  like  ought  to  happen  is  the  height  of 

fatuity  ;  the  attention  of  a  lazy  reader  is  constantly  deflected  from  the  literary  object,  from 
the  context.  Rohini  comes  to  realize  that  Govindalal  is  already  pining  for  Bhramar — as  the 
narrator  in  another  novel  (Sltaram)  says,  we  pine  for  what  is  not.  After  such  knowledge, 
what  is  left  for  her  to  live  for  ?  How  else  could  her  life  end  ?  One  wonders.  As  a  life-long 
mistress  ?  As  the  second  wife  of  Govindalal  (supposing  that  he  agreed  to  take  her)  ?  Would 
any  such  alternative  have  been  more  honourable  than  death  in  her  circumstances  ?  Critics, 
who  charge  the  narrator  with  dogmatism  can  only  be  advised  a  close  reading  of  the  text. 
Rohini’s  dead  body  is  likened  to  a  clawed  lotus.  What  does  the  metaphor  signify  ?  Amarnath’s 
expostulation  with  God  in  Rajani  rings  like  an  undertone  in  most  of  Bankim’s  fiction  : 

Who  defiled  my  body  ?  You,  or  I  ?f 
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VII 

...  it  is  impossible  to  fence  off  literary  criticism  from  criticism  on  other  grounds, 
and  moral,  religious  and  social  judgments  cannot  be  wholly  excluded. 

T.S.  Eliot  (1961) 

Among  the  things  that  dramatic  action  must  burn  up  are  the  author’s  opinions  ; 
while  he  is  writing  he  has  no  business  to  know  anything  that  is  not  a  portion  of 
that  action.  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Shakespeare  educated  Hamlet 
and  King  Lear  by  telling  them  what  he  thought  and  believed  ? 

W.B.  Yeats  (letter  to  Sean  O’Casey) 

IT  is  commonly  held  that  the  three  novels  written  in  the  later  phase  of  Bankimchandra’s 
literary  career  Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Sitaram — are  illustrations  of  his  doctrine 
of  culture,  erected  with  elaborate  argumentation  in  Dharmatattva.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  although  the  load  of  ideas  diminishes  their  literary  value — some  even  regard  them  as 
artistic  failures  they  are  prized  historical  documents  or  imaginative  remodelling  of  history, 
serving  as  instruments  of  national  regeneration.  This  latter  view  is  disputed  by  a  section  of 
radicals  who  find  in  these  works  the  poisonous  seeds  of  sectarianism.  The  literary  estimation, 
the  praise  and  the  derogation  have  their  justifications  and  are  worth  minute  inspection. 

We  know  that  Bankimchandra’s  essay  on  John  Stuart  Mill  (Vahgadarsan,  Asvin,  1284 
B.S.)  gives  a  brief  exposition  of  his  philosophy  of  human  perfection  consisting  in  a  coordi¬ 
nation  of  faculties  among  different  orders  of  experience,  including  sexual  experience.  That 
the  thought  germinated  in  his  mind  much  earlier  is  in  evidence  :  in  his  review  of  a  poem 
(Danavadalana  Kavya)  in  Vahgadarsan  (Jyaistha,  1280  B.S.)  we  note  the  inception  of  his 
theory  that  it  is  unwise  to  spurn  the  senses  as  impure  ;  they  are  God’s  gifts  and  properly 
tempered,  chastened  and  sublimated,  can  have  a  salutary  effect.  The  union  of  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual,  he  says,  is  the  channel  of  the  true  religious  spirit,  as  exemplified  in 
Kalidasa’s.  Kumar asambhav am.  Here  we  have  in  substance  his  integral  creed.  Thus  we  may 
speak  of  a  tetralogy  instead  of  a  trilogy,  taking  into  account  Candrasekhar  (Vahgadarsan, 
1280-81  B.S.)  as  part  of  a  chain  of  narratives  set  in  a  moral/spiritual  frame,  which  is  the 
author’s  own.  1  italicize  the  words  to  emphasize  the  peculiar  position  in  which  Bankim- 
chandra  found  himself.  All  historical  phases  are  transitional  ;  but  the  mid-nineteenth-century 
Bengal  is  a  transition  in  a  very  special  sense.  He  knew  that  a  culture  could  not  be  created  ; 
but  the  historical  situation  provided  no  stable  point  of  reference,  and  in  an  unsteady  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  the  old  and  a  new  emerging  order  co-existed  in  perilous  tension,  he  was 
compelled  to  formulate  a  mythology  of  his  own.  He  refused  to  accept  the  traditional  system 
with  unquestioning  faith,  and  his  attempt  to  reclaim  it  left  little  of  it  unhinged  ;  the  Western 
scientific  method  elicited  his  admiration,  but  he  also  discovered  the  savagery  of  a  mechanized 
civilization  devouring  the  shorn  lamb  like  a  tiger  on  the  prowl.  This  led  him  to  fabricate 
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his  own  individual  system  ;  he  collected  materials  from  oriental  and  occidental  thinkers, 
even  bits  and  pieces  of  various  sorts  from  various  sources.  This  eclecticism  stamped  with 
his  own  genius,  produced  a  body  of  ideas,  original,  questionable,  slippery  and  equivocal 
which  he  fell  upon  with  fervid — but  also  hopeless — zeal.  I  have  used  the  word  system  in 
relation  to  his  thought  ;  but  this  is  an  inappropriate  word,  for  although  he  liked  tidiness 
and  disliked  the  haphazard,  he  quickly  turned  away  in  distrust  and  trepidation  at  the  sight 
of  any  organized  set  of  persons  or  principles  which  seemed  to  stifle  his  cherished  freedom. 
He  had  no  faith  in  any  canonical  law  and  preferred  the  disquiet  of  dubiety  to  arbitrary 
certainty.  Consequently,  his  philosophy  and  mythology  have  no  well-knit  content  ;  but 
while  this  incoherence  is  a  serious  flaw  in  logical  argumentation,  it  enriches  the  design  of 
a  literary  work. 

We  have  referred  to  Bankimchandra’s  preoccupation  with  ideas  in  four  novels  and  also 
suggested  that  these  ideas  derive  from  his  doctrine  of  culture.  The  question  is  :  how  far  is 
this  hypothesis  tenable  ?  Before  we  take  up  this  issue,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  although  njs  ideas  about  culture  or  human  perfection  permeate  these  works, 
they  branch  out  into  antinomal  directions,  and  the  framework  is  erected  upon  several 
abstractions  :  formation  of  personality  through  rigorous  training,  the  role  of  such  individu¬ 
als,  caringly  nurtured,  in  remaking  history,  the  redemption  of  the  social,  political,  religious 
order — especially  of  Hindu  civilization — from  its  moribund  state  keeping  in  view  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  past  (authentic  or  imagined),  a  rational  insight  into  the  present  in  terms  of  a 
visionary  kingdom,  establishment  of  a  political  institution  wrought  to  perfection,  the  watch¬ 
words  of  which  are  truth  and  righteousness,  chiefly  based  on  the  Hindu  ideal  (in  Bankim’s 
version,  Hinduism  purged  of  its  ritualistic  crudities  is  synonymous  with  humanism),  free¬ 
dom  from  slavery  and  discovery  of  the  roots  and  identity  of  a  nation,  assimilation  of  all 
that  is  best  and  highest  in  all  cultures.  The  aims  are  kudable  ;  but  a  basic  problem  is  inherent 
in  such  objectives,  and  the  literature  of  ideas  has  to  contend  with  this  problem.  The  base 
of  literary  art — specifically,  of  the  art  of  narrative  fiction — is  human  experience,  and 
idea/abstraction  is  the  enemy  to  art  whose  domain  is  perception  of  concrete  reality.  How 
does  Bankimchandra  face  up  to  this  problem  ?  He  sees  abstractions  as  sensations.  He  is 
interested  in  what  happens  in  the  world  he  creates,  in  the  situations  shaped  by  ideas,  in  the 
minds  of  the  characters  shaping  or  being  shaped  by  these  ideas.  Paradoxically,  he  fails — or, 
prefers  not  to — pull  in  the  reins,  and  what  he  sees — and  also  allows  us  to  see — is  the  reverse 
of  what  he  ideationally  contemplates,  and  it  is  precisely  this  reversal  that  forms  the  locus 
of  the  dramatic  action  and  irony. 

Candrasekhar  recognizes  the  hollowness  of  pure  intellectual  inquiry,  sets  on  fire  his 
treasured  sheets  of  vellum  and  starts  off,  one  presumes,  in  search  of  wisdom  that,  in  keeping 
with  the  philosopher’s  disquisition,  is  securely  anchored  in  life.  But  what  does  the  quester 
do  ?  He  withdraws  from  the  crowded  world  and  shuts  himself  in  a  sequestered  cell  in  a 
hermitage.  What  he  learns  in  his  lone  meditations  (under  the  vigilance  of  his  all-knowning 
preceptor)  may  have  considerable  spiritual  import,  but  how  far  does  it  help  him  resolve 
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his  personal  troubles  ?  After  the  completion  of  his  training  (that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
culture),  his  guru  expounds  the  nature  of  God  (or  the  Absolute),  the  nature  of  existence 
and  the  predicament  of  mortals,  especially  of  great  souls.  The  Absolute  is  not  disinterested 
or  indifferent  to  the  created  beings  ;  he  participates  in  the  particulars  and  feels  the  pang  of 
our  misery.  The  whole  earth  cries  with  pain,  and  this  is  our  inescapable  fate.  At  a  deeper 
level,  there  is  no  sorrow  ;  there  is  only  joy,  for  God  is  bliss.  But  if  we  admit  the  reality  of 
pain,  is  there  any  way  to  mitigate  it  ?  No,  there  is  no  way.  Then,  what  is  God’s  command¬ 
ment  ?  To  do  good  to  others,  to  bear  the  burden  of  others’  pain.  Even  God,  who  is  above 
all  sense,  is  constantly  engaged  in  the  task,  and  man’s  altruistic  activity  alone  makes  for 
divine  happiness.  What  Ramananda  Svami  preaches  is  neither  absolute  monism,  nor  dualism, 
nor  pantheism,  nor  Benthamite  utilitarianism  ;  it  is  an  aggregation — rather  than  sym¬ 
physis — of  several  creeds,  a  new  theology  devised  by  the  author.  He  rejects  the  notion  of 
the  world  as  illusion,  but  the  relationship  between  the  creator  and  his  creation  is  a  vexed 
question  that  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered.  It  seems  that  there  is  also  a  confusion  in 
the  theologian’s  mind  about  pain  and  joy.  Is  pain  unreal  or  half-real  or  real  ?  Maybe  he 
omits  certain  links  in  the  logos  for  condensation.  Does  he  think  of  spiritual  apprehension 
as  an  ascending  stair  ?  Each  step  gives  a  different  view  of  the  world  below  ;  at  a  lower  level, 
pain  is  an  ineluctable  fact  ;  at  a  higher  level,  disagreeables  evaporate.  Despite  haziness  or 
contradiction,  the  main  trend  of  the  argument  is  quite  intelligible  :  selfless  unattached  service 
is  the  supreme  ideal,  and  this  ideal  can  be  practised  by  one  who  has  realized  the  Absolute 
who  is  both  transcendent  and  immanent.  With  this  ideal  in  view  and  guided  by  his  master, 
Candrasekhar,  now  a  self-possessed  ascetic,  moves  with  a  definite  intent  :  to  protect  $aivalinl 
and  work  out  her  salvation.  (He  also  engages  himself  in  protecting  Dalam.)  Saivalini  does 
severe  penance  and  is  purified,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  narrator.  Candrasekhar  takes  her 
home,  but  we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  felicity  awaits  the  couple.  The  Master  himself 
feels  powerless.  That  sackcloth  does  not  necessarily  change  the  human  heart,  that  the 
scriptural  injunctions  are  no  sovereign  remedy  for  mortal  ailments  are  the  strange  discoveries 
he  makes  after  life-long  austerities. 

Anandamath  is  a  story  of  rebellion  against  foreign  rule,  organized  by  militant  monks 
who  have  subdued — or,  are  expected  to  subdue — their  sensual  passions.  They  are  steadfast 
like  an  arrow  directed  at  the  centre  of  the  target  :  the  liberation  of  the  country  imaged  as 
a  mother.  They  have  to  pass  through  a  process  of  initiation,  of  which  the  central  ordinance 
is  self-conquest  or  the  conquest  of  desire.  Here,  too,  we  may  note,  the  emphasis  is  not  on 
balanced  disposition  of  faculties,  but  on  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  The  pattern  of 
withdrawal  and  return  to  actuality  recurs  in  the  tetralogy,  and  seclusion  in  the  varying 
contexts  is  always  aimed  at  the  release  of  spiritual  energy  through  conscious  detachment 
from  sense.  The  moralist-philosopher’s  controlling  hand  in  detailing  the  design  of  the  plot 
is  quite  discernible  ;  we  feel  that  he  is  a  man  with  an  almost  obsessed  vision,  resolved  to 
fashion  a  new  culture  with  the  enormous  powers  of  intellect.  The  present  is  measured 
against  a  hypothetically  radiant  past  and  is  found  wanting  ;  he  seeks  to  rebuild  the  present 
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and  restore  the  old  glory.  As  we  probe  deeper,  we  find  that  the  imagined  past  is  an  intricate 
architecture  raised  by  an  intelligent  will  with  a  definite  objective  :  the  setting  up  ot  expressive 
models  for  the  people  steeped  in  sloughs.-  But  the  doctrinaire  romantic  is  also  an  open-eyed 
artist  who  not  only  endows  the  characters  with  treewill  but  also  tells  the  readers  to  watc 
what  takes  place  inside.  The  puppets  stir  into  life.  The  abstractions  are  put  to  test,  and  the 
story  and  the  characters  change  into  bizarre  shapes.  The  tug  between  the  tyranny  of  fabricated 
culture  and  the  power  of  the  primitive  life-force  invariably  breaks  the  standards  down. 
However,  in  Anandamath  and  Devi  Caudhurani,  there  is  some  kind  of  reconciliation  and' 
resolution  despite  the  transparent  crevices.  In  Anandamath,  the  hard  necessity  of  fact  flattens 
out  the  superior  values  and  exalts  the  common  dream  :  the  surreptitious  defiance  ot  the 
moral  regulations  and  the  intrinsic  repugnance  to  alien  domination  manifest  the  compulsions 
of  nature  which  override  all  impositions.  The  inner  turmoil  in  JIvananda  and  Sand,  and 
Bhavananda’s  infatuation  with  KalyanI  make  a  mockery  of  stringent  regimen  and  lofty  idealism 
and  raise  fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  of  man.  Bhavananda’s  expiation  in  the 
battle-field  and  the  pilgrimage  of  JIvananda  and  Santi  as  a  mode  of  atonement  are  the 
triumph  of  the  puritan  spirit  over  body  ;  yet  the  body  screams.  When  Satyananda  s  plans 
are  thwarted  by  his  Master,  his  eyes  flame  with  righteous  resentment,  but  he  obeys  the 
superior  will.  The  remark  in  the  first  edition— later  expunged— that  the  fire  lit  by  him  never 
petered  out  is  a  homage  to  the  martyrs  and  also  a  balancing  act  to  keep  up  the  leaning 
tower.  The  apposition  of  the  natural  and  the  heroic,  of  the  intransigent  and  the  judicious 
impair  the  cohesion,  but  do  not  completely  disjoin  the  knots.  The  resultant  vision  is  an 
interfusion  of  the  horror  and  the  glory,  of  man’s  nakedness  and  his  rational  restraint,  of 
revolt  and  prudence. 

The  peripety  in  Devi  Caudhurani  has  a  comic  potential  and  what  saves  it  from  regression 
into  a  burlesque  is  the  dreamer’s  ardour  that  braces  up  an  ideal  paradigm  in  an  age  of  decay. 
For  five  years  Praphulla  lives  and  studies  in  almost  complete  isolation  ;  her  tutelary  patron 
is  Bhavani  Pathak,  a  wise  Robin  Hood  with  a  missionary  vocation,  and  when  the  recluse 
comes  out  of  her  insulated  sanctuary  to  the  world  of  action,  she  is  a  different  person,  erudite 
and  modest,  detached  and  compassionate,  unworldly  and  practical,  courageous  and  cir¬ 
cumspect,  a  hermitess  and  a  valiant  fighter.  Finally  she  goes  back  to  her  husband  s  home, 
attending  scrupulously  to  household  duties  and  responsibilities  including  menial  jobs,  and 
this  phase  of  her  life  is  depicted  in  glowing  terms.  We  quote  the  author’s  own  rendering  : 


Here  was  the  abnegation  of  the  self-— the  asceticism  which  the  Bhagabat  Gita  had 
taught  her.  She  sought,  not  happiness,  for  that  was  what  pertained  to  self— but 
work ,  which  meant  with  her,  work  for  others.  And  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  work  she  brought  an  intelligence  superb  by  nature,  but  improved  by  the 
highest  culture. 

(Bankim  Rachanvali,  III,  Sahitya  Samsad, 
Calcutta,  1969,  p.  287  ) 
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This  is  true  to  type,  fitting  in  perfectly  with  the  ideological  scheme.  But  we  witness  another 
drama  within  the  drama,  and  this  also  is  acted  out  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  Praphulla’s 
emergence  from  the  chrysalis  as  Devi  Caudhurarh  is  an  amazing  metamorphosis  ;  but  the 
moment  she  meets  her  husband,  her  change  is  unexpectedly  sudden,  and  the  narrator  keeps 
back  nothing.  One  image  in  particular  suggests  the  hidden  feelings  :  the  petals  of  a  flower 
m  the  wet  monsoon  hold  the  raindrops  ;  the  waters  stream  down  even  at  a  slight  shake,  f 
Devi  s  eyes  too  stream  with  tears,  and  her  behaviour  brings  us  in  a  doubt.  Is  her  abstinence 
a  mere  veil,  an  act  ot  repression  ?  A  wile  s  "devotion  to  her  husband  is  something  sacred  in 
Bankimchandra’s  ethics  ;  but  Vrajesvar  has  two  more  wives  and  the  humiliation  Prafulla 
suffered  was  not  a  distant  event — she  could  hardly  efface  the  memory  of  that  awful  past. 
And  the  author  had  enough  psychology  to  know  that  her  attachment  is  not  a  disembodied 
efflux  ol  the  soul.  Dev!  s  sharp  statement  toward  the  end  lights  up  the  dusky  reaches  of 
her  consciousness  : 


“Let  Devi's  name  be  never  mentioned  among  us  again”,  said  Prafulla  earnestly. 

“I  have  donc  WIth  ^at  life  for  ever.  Wherever  I  live  now,  I  shall  now  live  as 
Prafulla,  and  die  as  Prafulla.  ” 

(Ibid.,  p.  278) 

Equally  bathetic  is  her  counsel  to  Rangaraj  : 


That  which  you  and  Bhavani  Pathak  consider  to  be  doing  good,  is  really  great 
and  fearful  oppression.  You  can  never  do  good  by  brute  force.  It  is  for  the  God 
m  heaven,  and  the  King  on  earth,  to  punish  the  wicked.  No  one  has  delegated 
to  you  or  to  me  that  duty. 


(Ibid.,  P.  279) 


In  Mrinalini,  Anandamath  and  Devi  CaudhuranI,  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  state  lies  just 
below  the  surface  (although  Bankimchandra  was  averse  to  aggressive  chauvinism),  and  the 
idea  comes  in  the  foreground  in  certain  passages  and  dialogues. -In  Sitaram,  it  is  the  leading 
theme  and  is  given  the  fullest  expression.  The  buried  past  has  a  fascination,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Bankimchandra,  as  an  entranced  rhapsodist,  felt  greatly  tempted  to  fable  an 
imaginative  equivalent  of  a  society  that  perhaps  never  existed,  but  which  could  generate 
the  symbolic  emotions  that  could  rally  the  inert  nation  to  action.  However,  the  concrete 
rendition  of  the  action  is  many-edged  :  between  the  .conception  and  the  creation  falls  a 
shadow.  Had  the  literary  artist  a  presension  of  the  dichotomies,  or  do  they  come  out  in 
the  process  of  execution  ?  The  two  epigraphs  taken  from  the  Bhagavad-glta  are,  at  one 
level,  a  revealing  commentary  on  the  broken  thread  separating  vision  and  actuality  ;  but 
they  permit  divergent  interpretations  and  do  not  offer  any  conclusive  answer  to  the  question.. 
In  the  first  (III,  1-9),  Knsna  speaks  of  two  paths  to  freedom  or  realization— knowledge  and 
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action — and  explains  the  meaning  of  disinterested  action.  The  world,  he- says,  is  in  the 
bonds  of  action  driven  by  desire,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  action  ;  salvation  lies  in  action 
that  is  non-attached.  Here  the  passage  is  from  descent  to  ascent.  The  second  (III,  62-64) 
points — if  we  leave  out  the  last  two  lines — to  the  opposite  path  and  specifies  the  stages  of 
degeneration  :  absorption  in  material  things>  desire,  attachment,  lust  of  possession>  pas¬ 
sion,  anger>  confusion,  loss  of  remembrance,  loss  of  sense  of  duty>  ruin  of  reason  and 
conscience>  destruction.*  The  last  verse  (64)  describes  the  self-possessed  soul,  resting  in 
peace,  free  from  delusion  and  yet  moving  in  the  world  of  sense.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  sequence  of  the  two  passages — the  prospect  of  redemption  is  followed  by  the  spectre 
of  sliding  down  ;  and  what  overwhelms  some  readers  is  the  horror  of  regress,  despite  the 
contrasting  picture  in  the  closing  lines.  The  two  epigraphs,  placed  side  by  side,  show  two 
different  movements — ascent  and  descent — and  the  two  versions  of  the  narrative,  taken 

together,  move  between  two  extreme  poles. 

The  narrator’s  original  intention — building  up  a  well-ordered  polity  sustained  by  universal 
religion  and  perennial  values — is  more  expressly  stated  in  the  first  edition.  He  chooses 
Sitaram  as  the  chief  architect,  a  man  of  heroic  virtues,  and  the  reader  has  the  growing 
assurance  that  he  would  develop  into  a  pattern  of  perfection.  Initially,  he  conceives  of  a 
Hindu  kingdom  ;  but  the  enlightened  counsel  of  a  Muslim  fakir,  a  just  fair  self-abnegating 
mendicant,  alters  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  he  is  able  to  break  away  from  parochial 
narrowness.  The  third  chapter  is  an  evocation  of  a  moment  of  illumination  in  Sitaram  s 
life.  He  sees  a  glimmer  of  light,  mild  as  a  glow-worm.  It  gradually  brightens  and  spreads 
like  waves.  The  light  shimmers  in  flowers,  leaves  and  on  tree-tops.  The  luminous  flame  is 
a  physical  image,  a  visual  spatial  effect  ;  but  it  is  also  symbolic,  the  sense  of  sight  is  a 
transfiguration  of  an  inward  sight.  Sitaram  s  heart  bathes  in  that  lambent  water,  and  in  the 
newly-risen  sun  he  perceives  the  diagram  of  a  new  political  order,  the  means  of  achieving  it 
being  religion  or  truth.  He  steadily  gains  the  stature  of  a  king  and  preserves  his  kingdom 
through  intelligence  and  bravery,  countering  the  threats  from  conspirators.  The  capital  is 
named  Mahammadpur,  an  emblem  of  harmony,  an  equitable  centre  of  culture  entertaining 
all  religions  and  sects.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  turn  ;  the  man  of  majestic  proportions  becomes 
a  slave  of  passion.  The  magnetic  needle  that  fixes  the  changed  tack  and  leads  him  to  complete 
annihilation  is  Sri,  his  first  wife,  whom  he  left  in  fear  of  ominous  astrological  predictions. 
She  now  returns  to  his  life  as  incarnate  fate,  wearing  the  vestment  of  a  Hindu  nun  abjuring 
earthly  attachments.  An  anchorite,  she  agrees  to  stay  in  his  kingdom,  but  in  a  separate 
apartment,  on  the  specific  condition  that  he  would  not  touch  her  body.  He  is  now  her 
willing  disciple,  listening  to  her  religious  discourses  ;  the  humour  of  the  situation  is  that 
both  are  und'er  fire  from  all  sides,  although  Sri  takes  cover  under  an  ascetic  armour.  She 
realizes  her  mistake  when  it  is  too  late  to  amend,  and  the  inevitable  nemesis  is  total  ruin. 


*  In  his  exposition  of  the  Bhagavad-gita,  Bankimchandra  says  in  a  footnote  that  Sitaram’s  career  demonstrates 
this  degradation. 
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The  narrator  views  Sri  s  conduct  as  a  lapse  :  her  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  culture,  he  thinks, 
is  wrongheaded.  The  concluding  statment  in  the  first  edition  is  a  pathetic  attempt  at  shoring 
up  the  tumbled  edifice.  That  Praphulla  with  her  detached  domesticity  andjayantl  with  her 
pure  asceticism  should  join  together  and  restore  the  ancient  religious  spirit  (stripped  of  its 
trappings)  is  a  futile  prayer  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  stark  representation  of  the  wreckage. 
The  second  edition  (1888  A.  D.)  published  two  years  later  and  the  third  edition  (1894)  show 
a  deliberate  shitt  in  approach  ,  the  centre  of  vision  almost  disappears.  They  bring  the  moral 
tragedy  to  its  climax.  The  dream  ot  an  ideal  state  is  seen  as  a  fantasy,  the  luminous  vision 
is  eliminated,  the  role  of  the  fakir  becomes  peripheral,  the  concluding  invocation — a  kind 
of  wish-fulfilment  is  omitted.  This  grim  realism  covers  the  whole  gamut  of  notes  :  hope, 
disillusion,  despair,  pain,  sarcasm,  bitterness,  levity. 

Is  the  tetralogy,  then,  an  ironic  gloss  on  the  ethical-philosophical  ideas  which,  at  a  hasty 
glance,  seem  to  run  through  the  stories  ?  While  the  mythic  intelligence  prepares  the 
ground-work  and  arranges  the  materials,  the  artist  refuses  to  succumb  to  conjuration, 
observes  and  exhibits  the  perceivable  and  subliminal  structures,  the  masks  and  the  inner 
lineaments.  The  scenes  that  he  unfolds  threaten  to  dismantle  the  whole  fabrication.  Whether 
the  counterpoint  impairs  the  art-works  as  ordonnancc,  or  achieves  an  insecure  sym¬ 
metry,  is  lor  the  critics  to  discuss,  and  we  should  not  expect  any  concurrence.  This  does 
not,  though,  deflect  the  artist,  pitiless  in  his  gaze  :  his  business  is  to  watch  and  record  his 
observations  in  dramatic  terms.  This  conflict  has  been  noted  by  most  critics  ;  what  has  not 
received  sufficient  attention  is  the  author  s  strategic  use  ol  the  contrariety.  His  job  agrees 
to  an  extent  to  that  of  the  idealist  and  the  artist  ;  but  his  role  is  various.  His  purpose  is  to 
enter  into  human  experiences,  moods  and  gestures  in  their  multiformity,  without  missing 
even  an  atom  ol  perception  and  to  capture  the  voices  of  each  character,  audible  or  dumb. 
This  polyphone  lets  in  the  accents  of  the  sufferers,  the  observers,  the  clinical  dissectors,  the 
carpers  and  conservative  reprovers.  The  tragedy  that  life  is  incomprehensible,  that  his 
attempt  ends  in  an  imperfect  encounter  may  perturb  him  at  moments  ;  but  to  wrestle  with 

his  medium  and  materials,  intractable,  refractory  and  indeterminate,  is  the  artist’s  destined 
assignation. 


VIII 

...under  compulsion  of  what  experience  he  attempted  to  express  the  inexpressibly 
horrible,  we  cannot  ever  know.  We  need  a  great  many  facts  of  his  biography... 

T.S.  Eliot,  ‘Hamlet’ 

We  hear  now  terrible  sounds  :  it  is  the  noise  of  evil  in  creation... 

(Juan  Mascaro,  Introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Bhagavad-gita) 
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...  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  darkness  visible 


(Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  I) 


WE  have  said  earlier  that  a  chief  hindrance  that  a  reader/critic  has  to  overcome  is  received 
opinion.  The  author’s  own  observations  may  also  hinder  appreciation,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  Bankimchandra.  His  counsel  t-o  the  younger  genearation  of  Bengali  writers  that 
they  should  engage  in  literary  composition  only  if  they  could  promote  the  good  of  the 
country/of  mankind,  or  create  beauty  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  patriotic  ardour/the 
humanistic  ideal  and  the  creation  of  beautiful  forms  acted  as  palmary  inspiration  for  Bankim- 
chandra’s  literary  pursuit.  The  evaluation  of  critics  veers  round  the  two,  the  emphasis 
shifting  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Now,  the  word  beauty  is  perplexingly  ambiguous.  All 
meaningful  artefacts  are  ‘beautiful’  ;  but  the  materials  vary.  We  often  contuse  like  an 
English  poet-critic  of  the  early  nineteenth  century — the  ingredients  with  the  final  effect  and 
attribute  the  term  exclusively  to  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  ignoring  the  fact  that  even  the 
unpleasant  aspects  of  reality — the  grisly,  the  malignant,  the  sinful  and  the  distressingly 
painful — can  be  proper  artistic  materials.  Everything  depends  on  the  artist  s  power  of  trans¬ 
mutation  and  presentation.  We  may  recall  Lady  Macbeth’s  somnambulistic  phrases,  the  last 
Act  of  Othello,  Iago’s  villainy,  Kafka’s  Metamorphosis  in  which  a  salesman  changes  into 
an  insect,  or  the  famous  scene  in  The  Idiot  :  Rogozhin  has  killed  the  girl  and  the  two  lovers 
stand  over  her  dead  body— suddenly  they  hear  the  buzz  of  a  fly  that  moves  round  the  bed 
and  settles  on  the  pillow.  It  is  true  that  a  gracious  tenderness  informs  numerous  episodes 
in  Bankimchandra’s  fiction  ;  his  descriptions  of  female  beauty,  of  natural  phenomena,  of 
love,  affection,  generosity,  loyalty,  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  are  charming  gifts  of  the  imagina¬ 
tive  power.  But  to  confine  his  narrative  talent  to  only  what  are  delectable  and  exhilarating 
is  to  miss  the  amplitude  of  his  stretch.  If  he  paints  the  paradisial  beatitude,  he  also  summons 
up  the  purgatorial  spirits  and  the  ghosts  of  hell  in  their  nude  transparency. 

I  have  ventured  the  suggestion  that  although  Bankimchandra  rejected  the  samkhya  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  separation  of  the  male  and  the  female  principles  and  described  it  as  negative 
and  dismal,  he  had  another  self  that  inclined  toward  this  separation  and  looked  for  freedom 
in  thejoy  of  consciousness  released  from  sensuous  bondage.  (Note  that  Saivalinl  is  instructed 
to  root  out — not  just  to  curb — her  senses.)  The  early  essay  on  the  character  of  Krisna 
(Vahgadarsan,  Caitra  1281  B.S.)  in  which  he  speaks  approvingly  of  this  dissociation  is  an 
evidence.  He  later  recants,  sees  Krisna’s  vrajalila  in  another  light  and  stresses  the  unitive 
principle  ;  but  in  several  narratives  the  samkhya  schoolman  is  at  the  back  of  the  rebuker 
keen  on  a  settled  order  in  domestic  and  social  spheres.  There  is  again  a  third  self  that  is 
disturbed  by  the  denial  of  the  natural  affections  resulting  in  neurosis  and  dire  dislocation 
of  the  psyche.  Hira’s  insanity,  Kundanandini’s  voiceless  void,  Nagendranath’s  wanderings, 
Govindalal’s  schizophrenia  immediately  before  his  suicide  (in  the  original  version), 
Lavangalata’s  fits  of  laughter,  anger,  pique  and  weeping,  Sitaram’s  shameful  aberrations 
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underline  the  violence  of  mental  disorders  caused  by  the  strangling  of  impulses.  Rohinl 
possesses  the  most  determined  will  to  survive  the  crisis  ;  but  her  reply  to  Govindalal’s 
query,  ‘What  are  you  to  me  ?’  is  proleptic  of  what  may  happen  in  the  immediate  future. 

Nobody.  I  serve  you  as  long  as  you  allow.  Else,  I  am  nobody,  f 

Nobody  :  the  word  brings  us  on  the  edge  of  an  abysmal  pit,  and  one  only  hopes  her 
unquiet  spirit  finds  rest  in  death.  1  he  psychoses  are  explosions  emitted  from  a  subterranean 
chaos,  exposing  into  the  open  the  wide  divide  between  the  individual  and  society  which 
has  incalculable  consequences.  The  most  terrifying  episode  in  the  whole  corpus  of  Bankim- 
chandra’s  work  is  $aivalim’s  derangement,  partly  superinduced  from  without,  partly  pro¬ 
duced  by  her  deep  bruises,  partly  originating  Irom  her  sense  of  guilt,  which  again  has  its 
source  in  social  interdiction. 

A  dark  cave.  The  darkness  has  the  sensation  of  touch.  Rain-drops  drip  from  the 
crevices  down  on  the  pebbles  on  which  Saivalini  is  lain  by  Candrasekhar.  She 
hears  faintly — her  sensations  are  almost  benumbed — the  drip  drip  drip  of  the 
water,  and  feels  someone  breathing.  Is  it  a  human  being  or  a  beast  ?  She  is  pale 
with  fatigue  and  her  mind  is  a  blank.  The  man  for  whom  she  has  given  up 
everything  has  left  her.  After  a  few  minutes,  she  loses  consciousness  and  sees  in 
a  trance  a  river  without  limits — the  river  of  blood.  No  water ,  only  blood.  Putrid 
bones,  corpses,  trunkless  human  heads,  bare  skeletons  float  on  that  ruddy  lake. 
Animals  shorn  of  flesh  looking  like  alligators  having  only  bones  and  large  ghastly 
flashing  eyes  sprawl  out  and  gorge  themselves  on  carrion.  No  sun,  no  moonlight, 
no  star,  no  cloud,  no  flickering  gleam.  And  yet  the  place  is  not  completely  dark. 
Everything  is  visible,  through  a  lucent  veil.  * 

The  shores  are  sandless,  fenced  off  by  adamantine  sharp-edged  iron  pillars.  A 
colossal  figure — SaivalinI  does  not  recognize  her  husband — commands  her  to 
swim  across  the  river.  How  can  she  ?  As  she  hesitates,  he  lashes  her  mercilessly. 
In  desperation  she  takes  her  plunge  into  the  horrid  gulf  and  the  blood  goes  down 
her  throat.  The  reeking  cadavers  brush'past  her  body.  ‘Save  me  !  save  me  !’  She 
lets  out  a  helpless  yell.  What  she  sees  in  front  is  something  nameless,  without 
bound,  shape,  colour.  There  the  light  is  dim,  but  it  burns  like  poison  and  hits 

*  Compare  Milton’s  lines  in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I  ; 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild, 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed,  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed. . . 
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her  eyes.  The  stink  of  decayed  flesh  drives  her  mad.  Loud,  harsh,  raucous  noises 
heart-rending  cries,  fiendish  laughter,  menacing  roar,  the  crash  ot  falling  rocks, 
thunderclap,  the  rumble  of  billowing  waves,  the  grating  blaze  ot  a  furnace,  the 
piteous  shrieks  of  the  dying — blast  her  ears.  The  awesome  windstorm  scorches 
her  like  the  heat  of  flames.  Sometimes  an  icy  chill  tears  her  limb  from  limb  as  it 
were  with  a  cutting  knife.  Then  suddenly  she  finds  a  large  monstrous  insect 
pressing  into  her  mouth,  f 

The  language  of  a  great  artist  cannot  be  translated  into  another  idiom.  This  is  not  even 
a  translation — it  is  a  weak  paraphrase.  It  fails  to  convey  the  drama,  the  horror,  the  actuality 
of  hell.  But  however  poor  the  substitute  is,  it  can  help  us  a  little  to  imagine  the  scene.  Can 
we  imagine  the  scene  ?  Can  we  see  what  Saivalinl  sees  and  goes  through  ?  To  see  the  scene 
we  have  to  be  there,  extending  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  our  imaginative  powers, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  recall  visually  the  anterior  incidents  in  their  entirety,  the  uneased 
stresses,  the  complicated  interrelations.  We  acknowledge  that  our  powers  are  limited,  that 
we  can  at  best  think  of  an  imaginary  hell.  But  what  kind  of  hell  is  this  ?  In  the  highest 
flights  of  Hindu  metaphysics,  there’s  neither  heaven,  nor  hell,  neither  good  nor  evil.  Good 
and  evil  are  mere  appearances,  and  the  reality  is  the  infinity  ot  consciousness.  And  there  is 
no  division  between  the  Absolute  and  the  particulars  ;  each  atom  is  the  potential  Absolute. 
Spiritual  realization  thus  means,,  as  Western  readers  familiar  with  Emersonian  philosophy 
or  theology  would  readily  understand,  the  realization  of  one’s  true  identity.  Evil,  if  we 
admit  the  term,  is  error  or  ignorance  that  screens  off  the  truth  about  ourselves  and  perpetuates 
the  delusion.  Bankimchandra  was  not  much  influenced  by  the  Vedantic  doctrine  and  his 
picture  of  inferno  is  drawn  upon  puranas  and  Dantesque  Christianity.  In  terms  of  Catholic 
eschatolgy,  however,  this  is  not  really  hell,  but  purgatory.  Hell  has  no  exit,  all  the  doors 
are  eternally  closed.  Saivalinl  is  in  some  measure  redeemed,  or  restored  to  sanity,  in  plain 
medical  diction.  For  some  readers,  this  phase  of  her  life  is  contrary  to  plausibility  ;  in  their 
view,  her  conversion  or  cure  is  contrived  and  untrue  ;  her  breakdown  is  natural,  consistent 
with  human  nature,  her  character  and  the  concatenation  of  events  ;  the  statement  that  her 
mental  collapse  is  also  psychically  designed  is  a  subreption. 

But  let  us  narrow  down  our  field  of  discourse  and  try  to  look  at  the  scene.  What  does 
the  scene  tell  us  ?  The  part  of  the  novel  which  relates  the  incident  is  titled  Expiation.  Who 
is  the  sinner  ?  The  obvious  answer  is  :  Saivalini.  Is  it  the  right  answer  ?  Is  it  right  to  say 
that  the  narrator  directs  our  attention  to  one  particular  wrongdoer  ?  Does  Saivalini  expiate 
the  wrongs  of  others  as  well  ?  Should  the  domesday-book  be  inclusive  ?  SaivalinT,  Pratap, 
the  English  seducer,  Candrasekhar,  Ramananda.Svami,  the  dehumanized  social  organiza¬ 
tion  ?  Should  we  include  too  the  river  that  is  both  a  witness  and  a  dramatis  persona  ?  As 
Hamlet  says.  ‘Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  ‘scape  whipping  ?’  This,  some 
readers  may  demur,  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Redeemer,  and  in  a  human  chronicle  we  have 
another  yardstick — choice  and  responsibilty  (not  in  the  Christian  sense),  determinant  in  a 
specific  temporal  secular  context.  But  whatever  some  existentialists  may  think,  choice  is 
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not  free  ;  it  is  very  often  conditioned  by  circumstances  (including  hereditary  factors)  over 
which  the  human  agents  have  little  control.  If  we  locate  responsibility,  we  have  also  to 
reckon  with  the  force  of  circumstances. 

The  criterion  of  assessment  is  variable,  actuated  and  restricted  by  the  assessor’s'  own 

situation  and  interest,  and  each  vindicates  his  own.  We  are  all  frail  mortals  ;  to  put  ourselves 

% 

in  the  place  of  others  is  for  us  an  impossible  ideal.  Is  it  legitimate  to  say  that  a  great  artist 
alone  has  this  all-seeing  disenchanted  sympathetic  power,  registering  each  discrepant  voice  ? 
We  may  for  the  present  confine  our  discussion  to  Bankimchandra  as  an  artist  of  a  disjointed 
world.  How  does  he  appropriate  in  his  chosen  medium  this  disjunction  in  Saivalini’s  uni¬ 
verse  ?  Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  quiet  pleasures  of  a  contented  home  and  the 
conservation  of  social  values  may  blame  her,  but  her  complaint  against  Candrasekhar  that 
he  has  unmercifully  severed  her  from  Pratap*  is  a  fitting  rebuke  to  such  critics.  Readers 
with  presumedly  liberal  leanings  would  put  their  finger  on  age-old  prejudices  and  conven¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  should  know  that  even  in  a  permissive  society  there  exists  a  shaky  adjustment 
or  a  state  of  discord,  because  any  order  is  a  curtailmen.t  of  individual  aspiration  and  freedom. 
Bankimchandra’s  perspective  is  multi-dimensional  :  he  stations  assorted  barographs  at  dis¬ 
tant  places  setting  down  changing  pressures  and  perceptions  and  raises  a  substitute  for  what 
we  designate  as  the  human  world.  The  inquisitor,  the  disciplinarian,  the  dissenter,  the 
pagan,  the  sentient  analyst,  the  individualist,  the  moral  legislator,  the  social  scientist,  the 
melancholy  witness  to  the  disabilities  of  man’s  nature  (externally  inflicted,  or  endemic), 
and  those  who  are  put  to  the  rack — all  are  privileged  to  view  the  scene  in  the  light  of  their 
own  experiences  and  ideas.  The  normative  modules  and  statutes  are  at  once  affirmed  and 
broken  up.  In  exhibiting  typical  actions  and  situations  that  define  the  terminal  points  in 
human  reaction  and  endurance,  the  narrator  lays  open  the  fallibility  of  each  code,  the  collapse 
of  general  rules  of  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  every  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  falling 
towers.  We  are  not  allowed  to  forget  the  maxim — lucidly  enounced  in  Dharmatattva — that 
social  interests  are  more  important  than  individual — not  are  we  allowed  to  forget  the 
bleeding  flesh  and  heart. 


IX 

...He,  O  men,  is  the  wisest,  who,  like  Socrates,  knows  that  his  wisdom  is  in 
truth  worth  nothing. 

Socrates,  Apology 

*  As  we  ponder  Saivalini  s  utterance — no  anointed  physic  can  raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  her  brain — we 
visualize  an  appalling  situation  that  only  a  poet  of  Yeats’s  magnitude  cafi  convey. 

...  they  had  brought  no  fabulous  symbol  there 
But  my  heart’s  victim  and  its  torturer. 
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...if  there  be  something  so  constituted  as  both  to  be  and  not  to  be,  will  it  not  lie 

between  what  absolutely  is  and  what  in  all  ways  is  not  ? 

Plato,  The  Republic  (V) 


. .  .axioms  in  philosophy  are  not  axioms  until  they  are  proved  upon  our  pulses. . . 

John  Keats 

‘WE  do  not  quite  know’,  Kamalakanta  says  (‘My  Mind  ),  ‘why  we  are  born  in  this  world 
and  what  for.’  fThe  question  takes  on  a  special  poignance  in  Dharmatattva,  in  which  the 
dialectician’s  sledge-hammer  smashes  his  opponents  and  common, platitudes  and  a  thesis  is 
laboriously  made  out.  Seen  through  another  periscope,  it  is  more  a  quest  than  an  ideological 
proposition.  Keats,  we  may  remember,  disparages  Wordsworth  s  Gypsies  as  a  kind  of 
sketchy  intellectual  Landscape — not  a  search  after  Truth  .  What  he  means  by  truth  does  not 
concern  us  here  ;  what  is  relevant  is  the  word  search.  In  another  letter  he  elaborates  Byron  s 
remark  that  knowledge  is  sorrow  and  adds  that  sorrow  is  wisdom.  Sorrow*  search,  know¬ 
ledge  and  wisdom  are  correlated,  and  in  an  appraisal  of  Bankimchandra  s  art  and  mentation 
it  may  be  useful  to  keep  this  correlation  in  view. 

In  our  discussion  of  his  technique  ot  fiction  we  have  noted  a  quest  for  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  in  the  respective  context  means  a  comprehension  of  the  human  condition  and 
destiny  approached  from  various  angles.  His  analytical  essays — I  refer  here  to  his  sociological 
and  ethical-philosophical-religious  investigations — are  of  course  a  different  kind  of  literary 
composition  ;  but  if  we  shift  our  standpoint,  the  difference  may  appear  as  one  of  degree. 
As  a  theoretical  piece  of  work,  each  essay  is  polemical,  an  unbroken  chain  of  argumentation, 
developing  by  stages  a  particular  doctrine.  The  language  is  unemotive,  exact,  each  term 
has  well-defined  denotation,  and  the  meanings  do  not  change.  However,  his  intellec¬ 
tion — which  should  be  distinguished  from  intelligence — has  a  quality  that  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  words;  dynamism  is  perhaps  an  approximation.  He  could  never  relax  in  fixities 
and  certainties  ;  and  as  we  pass  from  one  essay  to  another  we  are  struck  by  variations  of 
tone  and  sometimes  by  minor  or  major  conceptual  alterations:  Even  in  the  same  essay  (as 
m  ‘Mill,  Darwin  and  Hindu  philosophy’)  there  is  an  abrupt  shift  of  position  toward  the 
end,  and  this  is  unmistakable  in  the  revised  versions.  In  the  main,  each  exposition,  taken 
in  isolation,  is  a  compact  tidily  woven  whole,  without  loose  ends  (although  there  are 
exceptions).  Considered  together,  they  lack  the  unity  of  a  body  of  ideas.  He  did  not  see — or, 
did  not  intend  to  see — his  problems  from  the  beginning  in  all  their  intricacy  and  interrelated¬ 
ness  and  repeatedly  modified  his  conclusions.  He  has  not  left  behind  a  unified  structure  of 
thought,  any  finished  theory,  and  does  not  have  the  exalted  status  of  a  philosopher  who 
arrives  with  a  sense  of  certainty  at  a  general  formula  and  offers  a  ship-shape  conspectus. 
The  queer  thing  is  that  while  an  impeccable  idea  without  any  apparent  dent  is  admired,  it 
is  also  looked  upon  with  distrust  ;  we  shrink  from  a  closed  mind  that  chains  itself  with  its 
own  logic,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  is  a  record  of  doubt  and  refutation.  The  distinctive 
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trait  of  Bankimchandra’s  thinking  is  that  he  not  merely  justified  the  value  of  inconsistency 
and  doubt  ;  he  was  haunted  by  doubt.  Obversely,  or  as  a  consequence,  there  is  a  continuous 
striving  for  unity.  In  his  speculative  writings,  there  is  no  unity  of  thought  ;  but  there  is  a 
unity  of  feeling,  and  this  unity  has  its  origin  in  the  knowledge  that  weighs  on  all  genuine 
seekers  who  stumble  on  the  discovery  that  for  a  mortal  being  ultimate  truth  is  a  mirage, 
and  who  yet  continue  to  pursue  the  unattainable  prompted  by  a  call  that  no  failure  can  silence. 

It  is  this  feeling  for  some,  it  is  a  metaphysical  anxiety — that  animates  his  cogitative 
disputations  inquiries  would  be  more  appropriate— and  lifts  them  from  cold  impalpable 
abstractions  to  the  level  of  sensations.  This  breath  of  vibration  is  more  distinctly  audible 
in  Kamalakanta’s  interior  monologues,  which  of  course  belong  to  a  different  genre  and 
may  be  placed' somewhere  between  reverie  and  fictional  narrative.  Here  the  narrator,  like 
a  chameleon  whose  colour  always  changes,  opens  out,  in  all  manner  of  guises,  his  heart 
without  reservation  and  inhibition.  He  speaks  in  many  tones  varying  from  exultation  to 
despair,  from  buffoonery  to  solemnity,  from  benign  benevolence  to  bitterness.  He  impresses 
us  very  much  as  an  individual  ;  but  his  enthusiasm,  loneliness,  dejection  and  sarcasm  have 
the  quality  of  impersonality,  and  we  feel  that  he  has  transformed  his  private  self  into  a 
sensitive  instrument,  into  a  voice  that  is  both  a  beacon  and  a  summons.  Bankimchandra’s 
satires  run  between  lampoon  and  scorn,  and  they  have  a  similar  impersonality.  His  gibe 
and  scold  are  really  inverted  expressions  of  baffled  longings  and  expectations,  of  pain  at 
the  debasement  of  his  country  and  of  human  nature.  And  like  Kamalakanta,  he  does  not 
spare  himself.  Those  who  have  studied  his  conversations  with  his  friends  and  admirers 
know  that  his  irony  is  the  weapon  of  a  modest  and  sensitive  man,  conscious  of  his  own 
weaknesses  as  a  human  being.  This  brings  in  another  issue — the  role  that  history  assigned 
to  him,  for  which  he  had  to  wrench  himself  from  his  vocation.  To  feel  constrained  to  turn 
aside  from  the  chosen  course  is  tragic,  especially  for  a  man  of  great  creative  genius.  But 
there  are  people  with  special  gifts  for  whom  this  deflection  is  a  challenge  and  a  mission 
demanding  dedication  and  sacrifice,  who  can  make  of  it  a  work  of  art  that,  to  use  Longinian 

terms,  pierces  everything  like  a  flash  of  lightning  and  transports  ordinary  mortals  to  sublime 
heights. 


X 


O  cursed  spite, 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  ! 


Shakespeare,  Hamlet 


Art  is  an  activity  which  exalts  and  denies  simultaneously.  ‘No  artist  tolerates 
reality  ,  says  Nietzsche.  That  is  true,  but  no  artist  can  ignore  reality. 

Albert  Camus,  The  Rebel 
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All  things  can  tempt  me  from  this  craft  of  verse  : 

*  *  *  * 

The  seeming  needs  of  my  fool-driven  land  ... 

W.B.  Yeats 

IN  .his  introduction  to  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  Song  Offerings,  W.B.  Yeats  laments  the 
waste  in  his  country  of  the  writer’s  energy  spent  in  the  quarrel  with  bad  taste  ;  they  have 
to  engage,  he  says,  in  propagandist  writing  and  have  no  alternative.  ‘If  our  life  was  not  a 
continual  warfare,  we  would  not  have  taste,  we  would  not  know  what  is  good...  This  is 
perhaps  the  fate  of  all  major  creative  writers  that  they  have  to,  at  least  occasionally,  change 
their  tack  and  devote  themselves  to  tasks  which  consume  much  of  their  talent.  Bankim- 
chandra  too  had  to  join  battle  and  in  his  fight  against  hostile  forces  he  was  almost  alone, 
for  his  temperament  was  averse  to  alignment  with  any  group.  In  the  present  climate,  if  any 
individual  dreams  of  reshaping  the  social/political  structure  through  his  sole  efforts,  he 
would  end  up  in  cynical  disillusion  (if  he  does  not  have  sufficient  resilience)  ;  he  has  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line,  enrol  himself  as  a  member  of  a  league,  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
before  long  the  ideal  to  which  the  members  pledge  themselves  would  be  shrouded  in  dust. 
The  shade  of  Socrates  sounding  a  note  of  warning  that  one  who  really  fights  for  the  right 
cause  must  have  a  private  station  and  not  a  public,  beckons  to  him.  The  warning  is  equally 
relevant  today  ;  and  it  had  as  much  relevance  to  mid-nineteenth-century  Bengal  as  to  ancient 
Athens.  Bankimchandra,  whether  by  instinct,  or  by  prudence,  avoided  organizations.* 
(Despite  his  admiration  for  Comte,  he  kept  a  certain  distance  from  the  Positivist  fraternity.) 
Yet  like  the  Socratic  gadfly,  he  would  never  be  at  rest  and  would  always  fasten  upon  the 
people,  arousing  and  persuading  and  reproaching  them,  and  while  a  few  responded  with 
ardour,  others — to  continue  the  Socratic  analogy — naturally  felt  annoyed  at  being  suddenly 
awakened  when  they  were  caught  napping.  ‘His  dilemma  is  reminiscent  of  the  almost 
indecipherable  word,  that  the  painter  Jonas  in  Camus’s  story  (‘The  Artist  at  Work’)  wrote 
in  the  centre  of  a  completely  blank  canvas  :  it  could  not  be  made  out  with  any  certainty 
whether  the  word  was  solitary  or  solidary.  (The  two  are  incompatible,  but  lone  solidarity 
is  a  paradox  that  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  artistic  valence.  )-Like  all  great  men,  he  was  essentially 
lonely  ;  but  he  strove  after  solidarity,  after  fellowship  with  ordinary  humanity,  and  also  the 
educated  community,  sharing  their’ pain  and  aspiration,  berating  their  lassitude,  inspiriting 
them  to  remake  themselves.  The  unease  of  a  contemplative  wishing  for  a  prime  part 
in  the  drama  of  action  which  is  outside  his  province  and  where  he  often  finds  himself  an 
alien — of  which  Kamalakanta’s  plight  is  a  variant — has  a  tragic  grandeur.  It  may  be  that 
Bankimchandra’s  official  position  and  domestic  responsibilities  prevented  his  fuller  engage- 

*  We  do  not  of  course  forget  his  connexion  with  the  Social  Science  Association  (established  in  1867),  the  Indian 
Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Science,  the  Indian  Asociation  and  the  Society  for  the  Higher  Training  of 
Young  Men  (he  was  president  of  its  literary  section)  ;  but  he  was  very  much  his  own  man  and  did  not  quite  fit 
in  with  organizations  bounded  by  norms  and  regulations. 
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merit — he  inveighed  against  his  office  as  a  curse.  But  his  open  participation  seems  doubtful 
because  of  his  peculiar  dispositon,  strong  individualism  and  contempt  for  contemporary 
agitators  whose  armoury  consisted  merely  in  deliberations  and  appeals.  The  question 
whether  the  choice  of  legal  profession  would  have  given  him  greater  freedom  to  speak  and 
act  without  constriction  is  purely  academic.  It  is  beyond  contention  that  the  dead  weight 
of  tradition,  the  social  climate  and  the  hazards  of  a  writer  who  was  also  a  Government 
official  in  a  country  under  tyrannical  foreign  domination  set  limits  to  his  utterances.*  The 
amazing  thing  is  his  power  to  set  off  gains  against  losses,  to  make  creative  use  of  his 
limitations.  Again,  what  gives  us  a  feeling  of  pain  and  pride  is  that  while  various  compulsions 
sometimes  made  him  come  to  terms  with  the  powers  in  authority  in  social,  economic  and 
political  fields,  he  could  stridently  protest  against  all  kinds  of  injustice  and  iniquity,  without 
fears  of  self  or  of  consequences.  If  his  life  and  work  show  the  cramping  effect  of  forces, 
innate  and  extraneous,  they  also  show  the  triumphant  human  spirit. 

Before  considering  Bankimchandra’s  sociological  studies,  we  may  recall  a  statement  refer¬ 
red  to  earlier  : 

Movement  is  the  law  of  nature — stasis  is  the  result  of  holding  back  that  law.... 
dynamic  thoughts  alone  are  in  ventive.  A  society  that  moves  forward  is  progressive. 
Social  anarchy  is  prefera ble  to  motionlessness — anarchy  is  rela  ti vely  restora  ti ve.  f 

(‘Cancal  Jagaf,  Vahgadarsan,  Bhadra,  1280  B.S.) 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  Bankimchandra  was  born  a  Bramhin,  the  highest  caste  in 
orthodox  Hindu  hierarchy,  a  powerful  civilian  in  the  British  administrative  machinery,  a 
famed  novelist  and  an  erudite  scholar,  a  reserved  taciturn  person  who  gave  his  opinion  after 
due  considerations  and  scrutiny  of  available  data,  and  a  respectable  citizen.  To  forget  this 
background  is  to  miss  the  perspective.  And  let  us  now  quote  a  passage  (in  English  translation) 
from  his  treatise  on  Bengal’s  peasants — sharecroppers  who  are  finally  reduced  to  the  indi¬ 
gence  of  landless  labour.  (Vahgadarsan,  1279  B.S.) 

These  days  people  noise  about  the  progress  achieved  by  the  British  administration  . 
that  has  professedly  saved  our  country  from  ruin.  ...  We  seem  to  be  getting  on 
swimmingly,-  but  amidst  this  gilded  prosperity,  I  propose  to  ask  a  question. 
Who  have  really  thrived  ?  What  about  Hasim  Sheikh  and  Rama  Kaivarta  ? 
Bare-headed,  bare-footed,  they  furrow  the  muddy  field  m  the  hot  sun  for  six 
hours — the  plough,  drawn  by  skinny  oxen,  is  borrowed  and  the  blade  is  blunt. 
Are  they  any  better  ?  The  month  is  Bhadra,  their  heads  burn,  their  chests  almost 
split  in  thirst.  They  try  to  cool  their  parched  tongue  drinking  the  muddy  water. 

*  It  is  pertinent  to  mention,  in  this  connexion',  that  the  Dramatic  Performances  Control  Act  was  passed  in 
December  1876,  and  among  others,  three  plays  based  on  Bankim’s  novels — Anandamath,  Candrasekhar  and 
MrinalinI — were  banned. 
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They  are  pinched  with  hunger  ;  but  this  is  the  tillage-season,  they  cannot  spare 
time  to  go  home  and  eat  something.  In  the  evening,  after  the  day  s  hard  work, 
they  go  home  and  half-fill  their  stomach  with  coarse  brown  rice,  salt  and  chillies 
served  on  a  broken  plate.  Then  they  lay  down  their  bodies  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  tattered  mat  creeping  into  a  corner  of  the  cowshed — they  are  immune  to  mos¬ 
quito-bites.  Next  morning  they  would  again  struggle  through  the  knee-deep 
mud  ;  on  the  way  to  the  field,  they  may  be  put  on  hold  by  the  money-lender  or 
the  landlord  for  unpaid  debts.  The  day  is  wasted  and  they  cannot  work.  Or  else, 
the  landlord  would  snap  up  their  land.  What  would  be  their  fate  that  year  r  The 
whole  family  would  starve. 

Now,  tell  me,  gentleman,  wearing  the  pince-nez,  have  their  lot  improved  ? 
And  you,  the  English  Lord  !  you  relax  on  the  floor,  set  down  with  a  feather-pen 
your  plans  to  redirect  the  course  divinely  designed,  and  with  another  hand  twirl 
your  moustache,  black  and  glossy  as  the  bumble-bee  !  Tell  me,  how  have  your 
plans  benefited  Hasim  Sheikh  and  Rama  Kaivarta  ?  Not  a  bit,  I  say.  And  if  they 
continue  to  drabble  in  the  mire,  I  refuse  to  add  my  voice  to  the  festive  tongues 
bruiting  about  the  country’s  prosperity.  Who  have  prospered  ?  What  about  the 
common  people  ?  Do  you  and  I  represent  the  country  ?  Do  you  keep  count  of 
the  number  of  the  peasants  ?  How  many  are  left  if  you  count  them  out  ?  They 
form  the  majority  of  the  population.  What  can  you  and  I  really  do  ?  Can  we  do 
anything  worthwhile  ?  If  all  the  peasants  unite  and  rebel,  what  would  happen  to 
the  rest  ?  Where  would  they  flee  ?  Anything  may  happen.  If  the  peasants  are  not 
given  a  square  deal,  there  can  be  no  genuine  well-being  of  the  country,  f 

The  second  chapter  opens  with  a  remark  that  has  the  sting  of  Swift. 

The  animal’s  enemy  is  animal  ;  man’s  enemy  is  man  ;  the  Bengali  landlords  are 
the  enemies  of  the  Bengali  peasants.  ...A  big  man  called  a  landlord  devours  a 
small  man  called  a  peasant,  f 

The  pungency  is  toned  down  in  some  subsequent  passages  that  draw'a  distinction  between 
generous  and  rapacious  landlords  and  exalt  the  kind  beneficent  acts  of  the  former.  But  this 
palliative  does  not  take  away  from  the  shudder  of  the  exposure — we  see  the  skeletons  in 
the  closet,  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  tenurial  enactment — the  permanent  settlement,  per¬ 
petrated  by  Cornwallis,  whom  he  indicts  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  sentence,  ‘This  is  the 
essence  of  English  law,’  also  rips  off  the  facade  of  British  justice.  The  reader’s  attention 
may  also  be  drawn  to  the  ironic  comment  that  traces  the  benevolence  of  landlords  to  their 
expedient  pragmatism.  They  turn  the  screw  tighter  and  tighter  to  squeeze  out  the  tenants, 
but  a  time  comes  when  it  not  longer  works,  and  then  their  pity  and  moral  sense  suddenly 
wake  up. 
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The  footnote  that  all  landlords  are  not  of  this  nature,  that  many  are  kind  and  righteous, 
is  intended  to  assuage  the  hurt,  and  Bankimchandra  continues  after  this  fashion  throughout 
the  discussion.  He  severely  calls  in  question  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  and  subalterns, 
the  British  administration  and  the  hallowed  British  justice  and  also  commends  certain  actions 
and  remedial  measures.  He  justifies  and  disfavours  at  the  same  time  rebellion  and  instability. 
This  may  be  interpreted  as  indirect  and  subtle  conciliation.  This  may  also  be  a  preemptive 
measure  to  ward  off  the  threat  of  proscription.  He  wanted  his  message  to  reach  the  common 
readers  who,  he  hoped,  would  spread  it  further,  and  he  chose  the  path  of  discretion  to  avert 
a  forbidding  decree  and  prosecution,  so  that  his  voice  was  not  silenced.  He  also  did  not 
want  to  antagonize  openly  the  comparatively  sensible  men  at  the  helm  whose  cooperation, 
he  thought,  was  needed  for  social  reformation,  even  if  on  a  small  way.  There  is  a  time  for 
evey thing,  as  in  Old  Testament  prophet  says  ;  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  any  radical  change, 
and  undiscerning  intrepidity  is  often  a  sign  of  unwisdom.  There  is  also  another  aspect  of 
Bankimchandra’s  mind  and  art  which  is  here  revealed.  The  alternation  of  trenchant  upbraid¬ 
ing  and  propitiation,  of  defiance  and  adjustment,  of  challenge  and  conventionality,  of 
advance  and  retreat,  of  futuristic  vision  and  critical  probing  of  dream  and  pragmatism  fits 
m  with  his  artistic  and  speculative  mode  that  keeps  from  circumscribed  grooves,  distrusts 
singularity,  respects  dissent  and  allows  of  doubt  and  diversity.  On  occasions,  he  seems  to 
be  obdurate,  but  he  has  the  openness  to  retract  his  views  and  posit  a  different  approach. 
Opinions,  he  believed,  should  be  reached  by  reasoning.*  But  whatever  the  purists  may 
say,  higher  reasoning  is  not  divorced  from  moral  intelligence  ;  and  moral  intelligence 
becomes  active  only  when  it  unites  with  emotions,  untouched  by  personal  interests.  And 
on  certain  occasions,  his  sense  of  equity  bursts  the  bounds  of  moderation  at  the  sight  of 
distress,  as  in  a  passage  of  the  essay  (ch.  li). 

The  paragraph  begins  with  high  praise  of  the  enlightened  landlords,  and  then  the  tone 
suddenly  changes.  The  author  regrets  that  his  observations  may  be  misunderstood  by  some 
and  anticipates  the  reaction,  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  ot  humiliation  that  he  may  have 
to  go  through — slight,  abuse,  ridicule.  He  may  fall  from  the  grace  of  landlords  ;  even  his 
friends  may  turn  against  him.  He  may  be  taken  for  a  fool,  a  liar,  a  spiteful  person.  Still, 
one  has  to  act  as  one’s  conscience  directs. 

The  peasants  ot  Bengal  are  in  a  wretched  state,  unfriended,  defenceless,  unable 
to  articulate  their  sorrow.  When  the  mute  suffer,  not  to  speak  out  and  help  them 
is'  a  sin....  if  for  fear  of  calumny  or  under  pressure  and  persuasion,  Vahgadarsan 
fails  to  do  its  duty,  voice  the  cry  of  the  distressed  and  exert  itself  to  heal  the  sick, 
then  this  periodical  should  cease  publication — the  sooner  the  better,  f 

We  have  a  feeling  that  here  we  detect  the  author’s  heartbeat  ;  but  almost  immediately 


*  He  did  perhaps  distinguish  opinion  from  judgment,  though  this  is  an  indirect  inference. 
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afterward,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  (who  is  also  a  complainant)  has  his  turn,  and  the 
accent  changes. 

Unlike  Bengal’s  Peasants,  the  tract  on  equality  (Samya,  Vahgadarsan,  1280,  1282  B.S.) 
has  a  unity  of  tone  and  structure —  we  note  the  counter  arguments  and  major  and  minor 
modifications  in  Bhagavad-glta  and  Dharmatattva.  Some  ideas  are  adaptations  ot  J.S.  Mill  s 
and  Henry  Thomas  Buckle’s  (1821-62)— Buckle  traces  the  determining  influence  of  physical 
and  climatic  conditions  on  racial  characteristics  and  on  the  succession  of  civilizations.  To 
these  Bankimchandra  adds  his  own  reflections  on  the  revolutionary  changes  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Asian  continent  and  the  subsequent  stagnation  of  India  and  the  demoralization  of  the 
Hindus  after  the  eclipse  of  Buddhism  and  the  restoration  of  Brahminical  power.  As  a 
humanist  manifesto,  it  occupies  a  unique  position  in  sociological  literature  in  nineteenth- 
century  India,  in  the  boldness  of  conception,  wealth  of  content,  grip  on  facts  and  unvarnished 
logic.  If  a  metaphor  be  permissible,  it  shines  like  an  unsheathed  sword.  For  him,  the  root 
of  human  misery— here  Bankimchandra  speaks  of  moral  evil,  and  not  physical  evil  (like 
congenital  infirmity,  decay  and  death) — lies  in  inequality  between  man  and  man,  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  the  high-born  and  the  low-born,  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed,  the  male  and  the  female,  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated, 
between  the  idle  coercive  parasites  who  live  on  and  feather-  their  nests  through  other  people’s 
work  and  their  victims,  between  the  feudal  lords  and  the  dumb  labourers  whose  sweat 
fattens  their  masters.  Scanning  the  footprints  of  man’s  evolutionary  progression,  he  discovers 
three  figures — Gautam  Buddha,  Jesus  Christ  and  Rousseau — two  religious  saviours  and  a 
social  reformer — whose  messianic  faith  that  all  men  are  equal  had  a  profound  influence  on 
society.  Bankimchandra  does  not.  quite  approve  of  Rousseau’s  personality  and  method— the 
implied  complaint  is  that  he  did  not  trouble  about  means  and  ends.  However,  he  commends 
his  theory  of  social  contract  that  moulded  the  minds  of  young  thinkers  and  was  the  main 
ideological  impulse  behind  the  French  Revolution,  a  watershed  in  European  history.  He 
means  by  equality  equality  of  opportunity  which  every  human  being  can  claim,  and  classifies 
two  kinds  of  inequality — natural  or  inherent,  and  what  is  imposed  from  without.  There 
are  certain  characteristics  and  qualities  like  complexion,  height,  physical  constitution,  intel¬ 
ligence  and  deficiences  that  one  is  born  with.  But  there  are  disproportions  that  are  ordained 
by  man  and  social  conditions — these  are  inequitable  and  remediable.  Disparity  in  wealth, 
power  and  status — the  three  are  interconnected — is  responsible  for  social  degeneration  and 
the  suffering  of  the  people  in  the  lower  rungs  of  the  hierarchical  order  that  exists  without 
any  moral  sanction.  His  approach  is  both  empirical  and  deductive.  He  observes  particular 
situations  with  a  clinical  eye  and  deduces  certain  conclusions  ;  when  he  applies  the  ideas 
derived  from  western  thinkers  to  a  different  environment,  he  closely  examines  their  suita¬ 
bility  and  notes  the  distinctive  features  and  imbalances  the  study  and  redress  of  which 
require  changes  in  procedure  and  corrective  measures. 

The  tract  was  published  in  book  form  in  1879  ;  portions  of  Bengal’s  Peasants  were 
included,  and  this  addition  gives  the  essay  a  broad  dimension.  As  he  investigates  the  present 
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Indian  situation,  he  identifies  five  principal  evils  :  state  and  mentality  of  subjection,  caste 
barriers,  feudal  system,  the  climate  and  the  treatment  of  women.  On  foreign  domination 
which  he  mentions  at  the  conclusion,  his  remark  is  cryptic  ;  the  pointed  reproofs  in  the 
Vahgadarsan  essay  (Jyaistha,  1280  B.S.)  to  the  invidious  judicial  practice  in  the  suburban 
courts  that  an  Indian  judge  cannot  pronounce  sentence  on  western  offenders  is  omitted  in 
this  text.  He  observes  in  another  context  that  alien  rule  is  the  inevitable  result  of  physical 
and  mental  debility  caused  by  various  factors,  including  climate.  The  hot  and  humid  climate 
produces  laziness  and  feebleness  and  weakens — even  kills — energetic  aspiration.  What  we 
witness  is  a  vicious  chain.  The  tropical  sun  generates  rain-clouds  ;  the  rains  nourish  the 
soil.  In  those  days,  population  was  limited,  and  there  was  plentiful  harvest  for  which  the 
peasants  had  to  put  in  little  labour.  Indolence  further  enervated  them,  and  the  wheel  came 
full  circle.  The  surplus  crops  gave  rise  to  a  tribe  of  intelligent  people  free  from  the  struggle 
for  livelihood,  having  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  to  abstruse  learning.  The  result  of  this 
separation  of  mental  and  manual  work  and  the  divison  oflabour  was  casteism  ;  the  intelligent 
people  or  the  Brahmins  formed  the  highest  class.  They  exercised  their  authority  by  injunc¬ 
tions— do’s  and  don’ts — and  debarred  the  non-Brahmins  from  the  temple  of  learning.  Thus 
education  was  confined  to  an  arcane  coterie,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population,  ignorant 
of  letters,  was  held  in  thrall  and  fell  easy  prey  to  superstition  and  fear  which  were  fully 
exploited  by  the  ruling  syndicate  ;  the  monarch,  his  associates  and  the  priests.  The  lack  of 
education  and  the  state  of  captivity  further  demoralized  the  poor  people  and  wore  out  their 
will  to  complain  of  the  wrongs  they  suffered.  Their  incapacity  to  protest  also  sapped  the 
vigour  of  the  king,  who  became  an  autocrat,  doused  in, hedonistic  pleasures  and  ultimately 
lost  his  crown  to  a  foreign  invader.  Again,  the  hot  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
increased  the  birth-rate,  and  overpopulation  brought  on  poverty.  All  kinds  of  pleasure — save 
the  carnal — require  a  certain  intellectual  equipment,  and  for  the  common  people — especially 
the  sudras — who  were  denied  access  to  all  other  avenues,  carnal  passion  was  the  only  channel 
of  sense-gratification.  Physical  indolence  turned  inevitably  into  mental  indolence.  The 
superstructure  of  ideas  reflects  to  a  considerable  extent  the  social-economic  structure  and 
the  climatic  condition.  At  the  metaphysical  level,  speculations  similarly  mirrored  the  social 
reality,  or  sought  an  escape  from  the  earthly  bondage.  Existence  is  a  struggle,  and  there 
was  an  obvious  attempt  to  pass  over  this  ceaseless  struggle  in  the  external  world.  The 
emphasis,  in  both  Hindu  and  Buddhist  religions,  is  on  other-worldliness.  The  denunciation 
of  earthly  happiness  and  sensuous  pleasure  put  a  damper  on  material  improvement,  aggra¬ 
vated  sluggishness  and  halted  progress.  Christianity,  too,  regards  mortal  life  as  a  temporary 
sojourn,  but  the  negative  influence  was  offset  by  Greek  culture.  Thus  the  germ  of  decay 
was  hidden  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Indian  civilization,  and  things  worsened  with  the  passage 
of  time.  The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  widened  ;  the  deliberate  abasement  of 
sudras  and  their  destitution  battered  the  whole  fabric.  Religion  shrivelled  to  superstitous 
practices,  to  dead  rites,  sanctimonious  sermons  and  restrictions.  The  priests  or  Brahmins 
who  had  once  composed  sublime  hymns  and  sacred  verses  shrank  to  diminutive  hangers-on, 
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cringing  to  the  rich  and  imperious  in  behaviour  toward  the  poor  and  the  low-caste,  conspiring 
with  the  ruling  authorities  to  keep  up  the  old  and  defunct  customs.  The  sun  breeds  maggots  , 
the  tropical  sun  is,  in  the  author’s  view,  the  first  or  efficient  cause  commencing  the  process 
of  decline,  and  this  is  described  as  an  insurmountable  natural  law.  But  he  also  suggests  that 
through  basic  structural  changes  and  concerted  efforts,  it  is  possible  to  get  over  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  limiting  fences. 

Bankimchandra’s  attack,  severe  and  unsparing,  mainly  turns  on  the  social  and  economic 
order  that  engenders  unevenness  in  all  areas — the  wide  distance  between  the  omnipotent 
landlord  and  the  moneyed  minority  (whose  wealth  is  acquired  by  inheritance  or  traud)  and 
the  prostrate  tenant  who  works  on  the  land,  the  casteism  that  brings  down  the  lowest  caste, 
the  sudra,  to  the  position  of  an  untouchable  menial  dispossessed  of  all  human  prerogatives, 
the  authoritarian  edict  that  gives  absolute  freedom  to  the  male  (including  sexual  license) 
and  denies  women  their  natural  dues,  debasing  them  to  the  humiliation  ol  home-bound, 
slaves.  In  sending  forth  his  egalitarian  message,  he  introduces  a  number  of  allied  matters, 
but  what  heave  in  sight  with  the  might  of  billows  are  the  states  of  the  impoverished  tenant, 
the  low-caste  Hindu  and  the  fate  of  women— he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  woman 
question.  The  subjugation  of  women,  he  says,  is  prevalent  in  all  countries  and  ages  ,  but 
in  England  and  America,  their  position  has  improved  considerably  and  some  sociologists 
justify  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  in  all  respects.  In  our  country,  however,  subjection 
has  turned  into  a  natural  law.  Here  the  author  s  sneer  has  a  rancid  distaste  ,  we  can  feel  his 
sense  of  shame,  and  the  analogy  he  uses  has  the  keenness  ot  a  razor.  An  Indian,  his  remarks 
imply,  has  the  soul  of  a  slave.-  As  a  seed  shoots  up  quickly  in  a  fertile  soil  into  a  tall  tree, 
the  spirit  of  slavery  burgeons  in  many  directions  in  this  congenial  land.  Here  the  subject’s 
subservience  to  the  king,  the  unlettered  person’s  subservience  to  the  educated,  the  servility 
of  the  sudra  to  the  Brahmin,  the  servility  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  have  no  parallel.  And,  it 
is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  women  here  are  more  deferential  and  docile  to  the  male  than 
anywhere  else.  They  are  like  birds  in  a  cage  ;  the  birds  are  parrots  who  mechanically  repeat 
the  words  and  perform  the  actions  as  they  are  taught.  Chastity  and  devotion  to  the  husband 
have,  in  the  author’s  view,  a  celestial  beauty  ;  but  chastity  and  devotion  have  nothing  in 
common  with  slavery.  If  all  men  are  equal,  there  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  have 
equal  right's,  including  the  right  of  inheritance  (if  the  father  dies  intestate).*  This  should 
clinch  the  issue.  But  Bankimchandra  does  not  leave  it  at  that  ;  he  anticipates  and  confutes 
all  possible  objections. 

The  contentions  of  the  opposition  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  There  is  a  natural 
inequality  between  men  and  women.  Men  are  sturdy,  courageous,  capable  ot  taking  pains  , 
women  are  frail,  timid,  soft-natured.  Secondly,  it  women  go  in  tor  education  and  have  a 


*  We  may  recall  here  the  statement  in  the  second  chapter  of  Samya  corroborating  Rousseau’s  view  that  land 
and  capital  should  belong  to  the  whole  community,  not  to  any  particular  individual.  The  author  reminds  the 
all-powerful  landlord  that  the  impecunious  tenant  is  his  brother  and  has  equal  claim  to  his  property. 
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job — though  the  shrinking  employment  market  can  hardly  absorb  them — who  will  look 
after  the  children,  suckle  the  babies,  do  the  domestic  chores  ?  Thirdly,  if  women  go  out 
and  mix  with  other  people,  they  would  yield  to  temptation  and  lapse  into  vice  ;  wicked 
men  would  abuse  them.  Bankimchandra’s  answers  are  direct  and  emphatic,  with  no  perip¬ 
hrastic  wish-wash.  First,  natural  disadvantages  do  not  necessarily  warrant  discrimination. 
The  Englishmen  are  robust,  brave,  inured  to  hardships  ;  the  Bengalis,  in  comparison,  are 
weak,  cowardly,  affective.  Then  it  would  be  legitimate  for  the  English  to  lord  over  us,  and 
there  would  be  no  point  in  shouting  out  our  complaints  about  the  master-slave  relationship 
that  hurts.  Secondly,  the  harness  put  on  women  is  not  really  related  to  natural  inequality. 
Bankimchandra  agrees  with  J.S.  Mill  that  the  restrictions  are  irrational  encroachments  upon 
human  nature,  deliberately  designed  social  malformations  that  should  be  corrected.  Thirdly, 
it  the  principle  of  equality  be  reasonable,  then  it  has  to  be  extended  to  all  areas  and  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  female  education.  Why  do  we  educate  our  sons  ?  The 
long-eared  asses  may  think  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  education  is  to  find  a  job.  This 
may  be  a  secondary  purpose,  but  the  main  objectives  are  ethical  training,  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  refinement  of  intelligence.  Then  why  should  women  suffer  the  privations 
of  ignorance  ?  The  insinuation  that  as  soon  as  women  go  out  and  meet  people  they  would 
lapse  from  virtue,  is  a  deplorable  reflection  . on  the  character  of  our  women  and  Bankim¬ 
chandra,  like  Milton,  has  little  faith  in  cloistered  virtue.  He  continues  by  saying  that  women 
should  have  an  equal  right  to  seek  employment,  and  that  while  they  are  on  the  job  or  go 
to  school/college,  the  domestic  work  including  baby-care  can  be  properly  attended  to  if 
men  and  women  share  the  responsibilities. 

The  wonaan  in  India,  despite  curbs  repressions  and  various  forms  of  male  aberrations, 
has  even  now  a  sacrosanct  image,  and  we  watch  in  amazement  as  Bankimchandra,  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  pharisee,  exposes  more  than  a  century  ago  the  cant,  the  organized  hypocrisy, 
tearing  up  the  veil  of  pious  fraud.  He  takes  up  two  other  issues — widow  marriage  and 
polygamy— which  produced  tremendous  heat  those  days  ;  we  still  see  the  ashes  of  the 
smoulder  that  can  blaze  into  flames  any  moment  and  burn  down  the  whole  institution  of 
marriage.  He  is  equally  forthright  on  these  questions,  although  his  mode  of  argumentation 
gives  the  impression  of  an  ambiguous  attitude.  He  begins  with  a  statement  that  widow 
marriage  is  neither  good  nor  bad  (and  readers  may  put  a  wrong  meaning  on  his  intentions). 
But  he  states  unequivocally  that  all  widows,  .irrespective  of  religion,  have  a  moral  right  to 
remarry  and  adds  that  the  choice  must  be  voluntary,  as  he  feels  that  some  widows — whatever 
the  prevailing  custom— may  not  be  so  inclined.  His  remark  that  a  chaste  woman  who 
genuinely  loved  her  dead  husband  would  be  reluctant  to  enter  into  a  new  alliance  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  subjective  view.  However,  his  emphasis  on  voluntary  choice  conforms 
to  civilized  democratic  norms  and  can  hardly  be  disputed,  and  his  emodonal/ethical  predilec¬ 
tion  for  chastity  should  not  overshadow  his  clear  affirmation  of  a  widow’s  moral/legal 
freedom.  He  further  affirms  that  a  widower  should  have  a  similar  right.  Bankimchandra 
qualifies  his  statement  with  an  apprehension  the  validity  of  which  has  passed  the  test  of 
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time.  The  old  traditions  and  usages,  he  says,  are  more  potent  than  reason  and  legal  enactment, 
and  the  efforts  of  Vidyasagar  and  the  Brahma  Samaj  have  borne  little  fruit — the  legislation 
is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  He  refers,  not  without  a  tinge  of 
humour,  to  the  popular  view  that  Hindu  women’s  reverence  for  their  husbands  has  in  the 
background,  if  we  peep  through  the  keyhole,  a  latent  fear  ;  they  know  that  they  will  forfeit 
all  earthly  pleasures  with  the  death  of  their  husbands.  If  that’s  the  case,  the  widower  should 
not  also  be  allowed  to  remarry.  (We  may  recall  here  the  stance  taken  by  Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay,  although  his  approach  was  far  removed  from  expediency.)  That,  Bankim- 
chandra  infers,  would  make  the  husband  more  devoted  to  his  wife  ;  but  he  knows  that  in 
a  male-dominated  society,  this  would  not  be  acceptable.  The  restrictions  confined  to  women, 
he  observes,  are  invidious,  grievously  unjust  and  unrighteous,  and  he  does  not  mince  his 
words.  He  opposes  polyandry  on  the  same  ethical  grounds  ;  the  principle  of  equality,  he 
thinks,  should  not  go  against  moral  principles.* 

Bankimchandra’s  stress  is  on  economic  equality — here  he  touches  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem-^-and  he  lists  the  different  aspects  of  the  regulations  that  are  partisan  and  discriminatory 
concerning  female  inheritance.  As  he  comes  toward  the  end  of  the  discussion,  his  tone 
carries  both  mockery  and  despair.  Barring  Vidyasagar  and  the  members  of  the  Brahma 
community,  no  one,  he  regrets,  has  come  forward  to  do  anything  for  women.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  organizations  in  the  country — there  is  even  an  association  for  the  prevention  of 


*  In  an  essay  ‘Religion  and  Literature’  ( Pracar ,  1292  B.S.),  Bankimchandra  flays  the  imperative  rites  of  Hindu 
religion  which  put  an  eight-year  old  child-widow  through  barbaric  austerities.  We  should  have  in  mind  these 
sentiments  as  we  read  his  review-article  on  polygamy  in  Vangadarsan  (Asadh,  1280  B.S.)  which  has  often 
been  misrespresented  as  an  indirect  advocacy  of  an  abominable  custom.  The  difficulty  is  that  Bankimchandra 
argues  in  the  manner  of  a  dialectician  ;  his  reasoning  is  like  the  sterilized  scalpel  of  a  surgeon — it  does  not 
have  the  animating  zeal  of  a  social  reformer.  He  states  without  equivocation  that  polygamy  is  an  unhealthy 
pernicious  practice  and  compares  it  to  a  monster  that  must  be  killed.  His  view  that  the  prohibitory  regulations 
should  cover  all  communities  in  India  is  sound  and  irrefutable.  His  second  objection  mainly  centres  on  the 
means  of  abolition  ;  it  brings  out  the  difference  between  a  thinker  who  relies  on  the  efficacy  of  reason  and 
a  man  of  action  who  knows  how  formidable  and  devious  the  forces  of  reaction  are  and  who  clutches  at  all 
available  weapons  (including  scriptural  sanction,  raillery  and  vituperation)  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  enemy. 
Bankimchandra’s  hypothesis  that  what  is  irrational  can  be — and  should  be— combated  by  reason  alone  and 
that  references  to  scriptures  are  irrelevant  shows  his  incomprehension  of  the  might  of  the  social  machine  and 
also  of  the  psychology  of  the  common  people  who  prefer  to  be  guided  by  scriptural  codes.  He  discovers 
many  holes  in  Vidyasagar’s  logic  which,  in  his  view,  would  provide  excellent  excuses  for  polygamy,  but 
misses  the  compassion  and  ardour  of  a  warm-hearted  philanthropist  whom  the  tears  of  suffering  women  hurt 
like  a  pointed  lance,  and  also  the  weight  of  compulsion  that  necessitated  various  recourses.  A  catalogue  of 
inconsistancies  may  grate  on  a  grammarian’s  temper,  but  it  does  not  disprove  a  truth  that  no  reasoning  can 
blunt.  Here  we  note  a  schism  between  the  head  and  the  heart  :  Bankimchandra,  too,  had  a  bleeding  heart, 
but  in  pursuance  of  discursive  subtleties,  he  sometimes  tended  to  forget  the  realities  of  the  actual  situation. 
Vidyasagar  was  no  less  a  rationalist  ;  his  tenderness  did  not  rust  the  acuity  of  his  reasoning  faculty.  But  he 
was  a  fighter  in  the  grim  battle-field  and  was  adept  in  the  art  of  planning  decisive  operations. 

The  word  ‘rationalism’  used  here  needs  a  certain  qualification.  To  use  an  unmetaphysical  term,  both 
Vidyasagar  and  Bankimchandra  were  empirical  rationalists. 
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cruelty  to  animals.  But  there  is  no  fraternal  body  to  help  women,  who  represent  half  of 
the  land’s  population.  There’s  the  rub.  If  you  volunteer  to  do  or  say  something  in  their 
favour,  you  may  get  the  applause  of  some  fools,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  respectable 
award  or  title  like  Rai  Bahadur,  Raja  Bahadur,  the  Star  of  India.  Who  would,  in  such 
circumstances,  take  the  lead  ?  Is  there  then  no  antidote  to  such  vicious  evils,  that  like  weevils 
infest  the  life-giving  provisions  or  like  savage  fiends  eat  into  the  vitals  ofsociety  ?  Vidyasagar, 
Bankimchandra  and  Vivekananda  differ  on  a  number  of  things — including  means  and 
ends, — but  they  agree  on  one  specific  remedy  :  mass  education.  Bankimchandra  is  uncom¬ 
promising  in  his  criticism  of  economic  inequality  and  places  importance  on  women’s  inde¬ 
pendent  means  of  livelihood  ;  but  only  an  educated  woman  can  have  a  proper  job.  His  final 
conclusion  is  that  education  is  the  only  remedy  for  all  such  evils,  and  by  education  he  means 
an  unfolding  awareness  that  reaches  across  external  phenomena  and  down  the  interior  world 
of  man.  This,  he  believes,  can  give  man  a  firm  hold  over  social  and  moral  ills  and  also 
provide  the  means  of  liberation  from  foreign  bondage. 

We  have  maintained  that  the  essay  on  equality*  has  a  unity  of  thought.  There  is,  however, 
a  thin  thread-like  seam  that  only  an  observant  eye  can  make  out.  The  separation  of  mental 
and  manual  labour  is  deprecated  throughout;  but  certain  passages  express,  directly  or  by 
implication,  an  approval  of  this  separation,  from  which  originate  the  dehumanizing  ca-ste- 
divisions  in  Hindu  society  and  a  privileged  group  that- naturally  seeks  to  keep  going  the 
preferential  treatment.  The  passages  do  not  accord  with  the  major  premise  and  the  author 
himself  refutes  these  statements  elsewhere  in  the  tract.  Here  are  synoptic  versions  of  three 
extracts  : 


All  men  are  equal.  But  this  does  not  mean  mechanical  uniformity.  Some  are 
weak,  some  are  strong  ;  some  are  intelligent,  some  are  dullards.  Na tural  differences 
will  inevitably  produce  social  differences.  He  who  is  intelligent  and  strong  will 
issue  commands  ;  the  stupid  and  the  weak  will  have  to  carry  out  orders.  Rousseau 
is  also  of  the  same  opinion,  j- 

(Samya,  Vangadarsan,  Asadh,  1280  B.S.) 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  civilization  cannot  advance  without  the  advancement 
of  knowledge. .. .  Knowledge  does  not  grow  spontaneously  ;  it  can  be  acquired 
by  hard  labour....  But  leisure  is  the  prerequisite  of  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and 


*  The  first  edition  of  Samya  (1879)  had  a  large  sale,  but  it  was  not  reprinted.  Bankimchandra  told  Srishchandra 
Majumdar  (Bankim-prasanga)  that  the  ideas  were  all  wrong,  that  Mill’s  influence  on  his  thoughts — which 
had  once  been  considerable — had  worn  off.  Does  this  remark  mean  that  Bankimchandra  leaned  toward 
orthodoxy  in  his  later  years  ?  An  author’s  comment  on  his  work  and  thought,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not 
always  a  safe  guide.  He  did  not  reprint  Samya,  but  published  the  full  text  of  Bengal’s  Peasants  in  Viv- 
ldha-Prabandha  (Second  volume)  in  1892  (two  years  before  his  death).  The  ostensible  theme  of  the  treatise 
is  the  plight  of  the  tenants  or  share-croppers  ;  but  a  watchful  reader  would  see  that  the  impelling  vision  that 
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none  can  study  on  an  empty  stomach.  There  must  be  a  community  of  men  in  the 
social  organization  for  whom  manual  labout  would  not  be  a  compelling  necessity 
and  who  would  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  knowledge. 
Thus  the  advent  of  civilization  is  possible  only  when  there  is  such  a  congenial 
condition  and  abundant  harvest,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  tiller’s  needs.'}' 

(Samya,  1879  edition,  chapter  iv) 

The  surplus  production  of  corns  divides  society  into,  two  clasess — manual  labourers 
and  a  leisured  class  of  people  who  gain  their  livelihood  on  the  excess  food.  Relieved 
of  physical  work,  they  spend  their  time  in  intellectual  pursuits.  This  refines  their 
intelligence  and  gives  them  a  sovereign  position  in  society,  and  the  labourers 
work  in  submission  to  their  control.  The  inequality  is  natural  and  not  possible 
to  root  out.  Nor  is  it  good  to  eliminate  it. i" 

(Ibid.  Italices  mine.) 

Samya,  as  originally  printed  in  Vahgadarsan,  contains  three  chapters.  The  published  text 
(1879  A.  D.)  incorporates,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  some  portions  of  Bengal’s  Peasants  ; 
there  are,  however,  minor  additions  and  also  tonal  changes  which'  seem  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  thought.  In  a  literary  work,  the  almost  unnoticed  interpositions  and  oblique 
meanings  act  as  substructures  that  subvert,  at  least  to  a  degree,  the  expressed  meanings. 
Here  the  interposed  comments  and  subtle  shifts  of  tone  subvert  the  original  meaning  in  a 
negative  way.  That  the  interjections  fail  to  set  aside  and  supersede  the  basic  premiss  and 
dismantle  the  original  structure  is,  however,  clear.  The  brief  interruptions  are  gratifying  to 
the  upholders  of  unchanging  continuity,  but  for  perspicacious  readers  the  discordance  is 
only  a  passing  annoyance,  like  the  sudden  buzz  of  a  fly  :  the  fly  comes  and  goes  in  all  his  later 
writings.  Consider  the  first  extract  (which  is  not  a  subsequent  implantation).  Those  who 


acts  as  a  spur  and  runs  like  a  connecting  thread  is  the  principle  of  equality  or  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth, 
despite  the  intrusion  of  refractory  elements.  I  quote  his  remark  in  the  last  chapter  : 

Wise  men  in  earlier  times  say  that  wealth  is  like  cow-dung.  Accumulated  in  one  particular  place, 
it  stinks  and  putrifies  the  air  ;  spread  over  the  fields,  it  fertilizes  the  soil  and  promotes  well-being. 
Sociologists  also  concur  in  this  view  after  much  deliberation  ....  Haifa  dozen  men  roll  in  money, 
and  sixty  millions  starve  and  die— is  there  anything  more  unjust  in  the  .world  ?  ....If  no-one  be 
excessively  rich,  and  the  wealth  be  evenly  distributed  among  all  to  make  people  live  comfortably, 
then  man  would  be  truly  human,  f 

Bankimchandra’s  second  statement  that  he  has  finally  got  over  J.S.  Mill’s  influence — which  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  critics — is  also  open  to  question.  One  single  instance  would  suffice  :  his  remark  in  the  preface  to 
Bengali  Selections  (17  January  1892)  about  the  need  to  consider  questions  from  different  and  opposed  points 
of  view.  Debts  and  influences  course  through  unpredictable  channels  ;  they  seem  to  lie  like  a  tiny  dried  up 
subterranean  stream,  and  we  do  not  know  when  they  will  come  out  into  the  open. 
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are  strong  and  intelligent  will  issue  orders  and  the  weak  and  the  dullards  will  serve  and 
obey — this  sounds  like  a  fiat  that  has  been  adequately  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter  in  the 
comparison  ot  the  Englishman  and  the  Bengali.  The  last  two  passages  are  extracts  from 
Bengal’s  Peasants,  but  the  changes  of  tone  are  evident  ;  the  sly  ironic  tone  in  the  original 
is  drowned  in  a  rasping  patriarchal  voice.  The  italicized  portion  is  an  interpolation,  an 
after-thought  that  goes  against  the  major  premise.  The  idea  that  for  a  life  of  contemplation, 
serfdom  is  a  necessary  adjunct  is  an  embarrassing  ignominious  legacy  handed  down  from 
Socrates  and  Plato,  and  in  the  chapter  on  women  these  superior  intellectuals  who  are  really 
parasites  sucking  like  leeches  are  looked  upon  with  deserving  disdain.  Partial  equality, 
Bankimchandra  suggests,  is  not  egalitarianism  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  :  the  different 
strands  are  intertwined.  It  is  not  consistent  with  social  ethics,  he  says,  that  one  person 
remains  engaged  in  housework  to  facilitate  the  educational  training  of  another  person  unen¬ 
cumbered  with  the  worries  and  duties  of  household  management.  Inequality  begets  inequal¬ 
ity,  and  the  implication  of  the  statement  is  that  the  chain  has  to  be  snapped  somewhere.  In 
this  particular  essay,  we  note  a  contraposition  of  the  structures  of  thought  :  the  buried 
regressive  ideas  occasionally  break  through  the  surface  ;  but  these  are  only  temporary 
disruptions  and  do  not  change  the  tenor  of  the  argument. 

From  Bengal  s  Peasants  to  Dharmatattva  is  a  longish  journey,  considering  the  constant 
shifts  in  Bankimchandra  s  attitude,  although  in  actual  time-span  it  measures  little  more  than 
a  decade.  During  this  time,  with  maturing  years,  put  in  straits,  his  outlook  must  have 
changed.  But  is  the  change  an  outright  retraction  ?  From  an  agnostic  to  an  earnest  devotee, 
from  a  radical  reformer  to  a  conservative  traditionalist,  from  an  empiricist  to  a  believer  in 
pure  consciousness  is  this  the  line  of  development  that  we  can  trace  with  firm  certainty  ? 
To  engage  in  the  philosophical  debate  whether  man  has  any  unalterable  personality  or  self, 
or  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the  ‘self,  or  whether  there  can  be  any  substantial 
alteration  in  the  self  is  to  enter  into  a  trackless  maze.  Fet  us  accept  the  commonplace  view 
that  life  is  an  unrelenting  pressure  and  that  an  individual,  malleable  or  inflexible,  evolves 
under  the  pressure.  What  is  our  assessment  of  Bankimchandra’s  development  ?  One  thing 
that  is  clear  from  his  writings  is  that  the  development  is  not  linear — he  advances  and  retreats. 
The  path  up  the  hills  shaped  like  a  row  of  z’s  is  perhaps  a  fitting  similitude,  and  this  crab-like 
movement  is  indicative  of  his  creative  and  ratiocinative  process.  And  it  is  inconceivable 
that  his  agile  mind  puzzling  out  what  we  call  life  and  inquiring  untiringly  into  tangible 
evidence  could  ever  ease  off  in  a  resting-place.  Dharmatattva  has  been  read  as  a  gospel  of 
faith  ;  it  may  as  well  be  read  as  a  record  of  his  scepticism  that  yields  to  nothing  without 
the  full  approval  of  intellect.  We  may  have  some  understanding  of  the  way  his  sensibility 
and  thought  work  as  we  study  his  later  reflections  on  the  caste  system  and  the  status  of 
women,  not  merely  in  Dharmatattva,  but  also  in  $nmad-bhagavad-gita  and  in  his  informal 
talks  that  voice  both  hope  and  despair. 

Bankimchandra  s  later  discussions  that  bear  on  sociological  problems— with  which  we 
are  concerned  for  the  present — do  not  offer  any  lucid  clear-cut  formula  ;  he  moves  round 
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and  round  a  question  and  sees  into  the  immediate  and  wider  context.  We  may  move  a  little 
closer  and  try  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Western  ideas  satisfy  his  logical  mind,  but 
he  is  reluctant  to  sweep  away  the  old  Indian  traditions  ;  his  intention  is  not  to  destroy  but 
to  preserve  the  past,  with  necessary  modifications.  Is  it  possible  to  weed  out  the  perverse 
ethos  and  yet  maintain  the  continuity  ?  Once  he  disagreed  with  Vidyasagar,  we  remember, 
over  his  attempt  to  change  the  irrational  social  laws  with  the  sanction  of  the  scriptures. 
Now,  after  a  long  detour,  he  goes  along  the  same  footsteps,  quotes  scriptures  that  are 
relevant  to  the  times,  reinterprets  the  verses,  and  the  new  exegesis  often  amounts 'to  recon¬ 
struction.  (A  few  years  later,  the  mantle  falls  on  Svami  Vivekananda.)  Bankimchandra 
realized,  like  Vidyasagar,  that  severance  from  the  past,  from  the  main  current  of  the  country 
meant  severance  from  the  roots,  from  the  common  people,  and  led  to  isolation.  It  does  not 
follow  that  one  should  feign  deference  to  tradition,  carve  out  an  ultra-progressive  scheme 
in  imitation  of  the  West  and  thrust  it  down  the  people’s  throat  ;  pretence  never  pays  in  the 
long  run.  Bankimchandra  combined  a  deep  reverence  for  India’s  past  with  an  awareness 
that  it  had  the  necessary  resilience  to  rub  off  corners  and  accommodate  itself  to  changing 
situations.  Like  a  diver  under  the  water  of  a  sea  fishing  for  pearl-bearing  oysters,  he  rummages 
about  the  greying  parchments  to  seek  the  truths  that  are  vital  even  in  today’s  altered  context. 
Let  us  watch  him  working  at  his  work-shop  and  start  with  a  paradoxical  statement  :  he 
both  defends  and  repudiates  the  hierarchical  order  including  caste-divisions.  Does  it  tell  us 
anything  about  his  mind  ?  It  would  be  better  if  we  start  with  a  simpler  question  :  Who  are 
the  proper  objects  of  reverence  ?  How  does  Bankimchandra  answer  this  question  ?  First  in 
the  order  are  the  parents.  Next,  we  should  revere  the  king  or  the  ruling  authority  who 
protects  and  tends  his  subjects  with  vigilance  and  solicitude  and  keeps  up  the  social  and 
political  frame.  The  king  is  not  an  individual  ;  he  is  a  symbol,  representing  an  institution. 
If  he  turns  a  tyrant,  he  no  longer  deserves  our  devotion.  To  see  that  he  does  his  duty 
worthily,  to  put  pressure  on  him  to  return  to  the  right  path  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
subjects.  And  if  he  fails  to  mend  his  ways,  he  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  king.  The  king’s 
representatives  should  also  be  shown  due  respect,  but  this  respect  must  not  sink  into  fawning. 
(The  Indians  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  the  British  officials  are  mentioned  as  typical  specimens.) 
The  teachers — not  professional  academics,  but  the  ideal  educators — have  a  higher  position 
than  the  king  ;  indeed  they  are  the  true  kings.  The  Master  refers  as  illustrations  to  the 
theologians,  scholars  versed  in  ancient  lore,  and  writers  and  poets — Vyas,  Valmlki,  Vasistha, 
Visvamitra,  Manu,  Yajnavalkya,  Kapila,  Gautama,  Galileo,  Newton,  Kant,  Comte,  Dante, 
Shakespeare. 

What  about  the  Brahmin,  a  member  of  the  highest  caste  ?  In  Bengal’s  Peasants  and  Saniya, 
he  is  a  despicable  sycophantic  sponger,  a  supplicant,  a  pliable  tool  of  the  despots,  an  avid 
apologist  for  a  stratified  society  that  sustains  his  own  benefits  and  perquisites  ;  there  is  only 
a  brief  mention  of  his  earlier  glory.  In  Dharmatattva,  it  is  this  pristine  glory  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  ;  painted  in  glowing  terms,  he  is  given  an  exalted  position.  A  selfless, 
all-renouncing  ascetic,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  the  promotion  of  social 
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education,  he  chose  voluntarily  the  meanest  form  of  livelihood,  the  role  of  a  beggar,  and 
created  the  highest  form  of  civilization  that  set  an  example  to  the  world.  Today  the  com¬ 
munity  is  almost  totally  degraded,  but  there  are  still  a  few  who  merit  our  adoration.  Here 
the  Master  quotes  appropriate  scriptures  and  puts  an  entirely  unconventional  interpretation 
on  the  caste  system.  He  rejects  the  hereditary  concept  as  inconsistent  with  the  prescription 
of  sastras  and  presents  Brahminism  as  an  ideal.  A  low-born  sudra  should  be  venerated  as 
a  Brahmin  if  he  possesses  the  necessary  qualities.  A  man  who  is  learned,  non-attached, 
genuinely  religious,  self-restrained,  continent,  self-possessed,  forgiving  and  a  committed 
teacher  of  mankind  is  a  true  Brahmin,  whatever  his  caste  may  be.  One  who  is  born  a 
Brahmin  but  lacks  these  virtues  loses  his  caste.  Unfortunately,  the  hereditary  principle  held 
the  field  in  India  and  birth  gamed  precedence  over  quality.  This  is  one  of  the  contributory 
factors  in  the  country’s  decadence.  Bankimchandra  here  recognizes  gradations  in  society, 
but  the  differences  are  natural  and  not  arbitrarily  decreed.  His  doctrine  of  culture  amis  at 
levelling  up  all  classes  of  men  to  a  state  of  wholeness.  His  views  on  caste-divisipns  in 
Dharmatattva  are  thus  an  elaboration  and  refinement  of  his  earlier  exposition.  In  Srimad- 
bhagavad-gita,  he  goes  farther.  In  explaining  svadharma  (iii,  35)  which  may  mean  one’s 
religion,  or  duty,  or  caste-based  vocation,  he  dismisses  casteist  restrictions  and  substitutes 
innate  propensity  for  normative  practice.  Divine  counsel,  he  says,  has  .universal  import  and 
cannot  imply  caste-divisions  which  are  the  exclusive  feature  of  Hinduism.  This  really 
amounts  to  a  rejection  of  the  caste-system  as  a  religious  injunction.  All  paths  in  the  end  come 
to  God —  in  this  verse  (iv,  ii)  he  finds  the  essence  of  a  non-sectarian,  catholic,  universal 
religion,  and  it  is  this  universality  in  Hinduism  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  his  explication 
of  the  caste-barriers.  In  his  verse  by  verse  analysis  of  chapter  iv,  he  reiterates  the  view  that 
the  determinant  of  caste  is  character,  not  birth.  A  sudra  can  have  the  virtues  of  a  Brahmin, 
and  a  Brahmin,  fallen  from  the  ideal  heights,  can  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  sudra  : 
any  permanent  fixture  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Hindu  religion  of  which  a  garbled  version 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  canonical  customs.  His  commentary  on  chapter  iii  (verse 
24)  is  even  more  radical.  He  refutes  the  current  reading  that  Knsna  is  worried  over  intercaste 
marriages  resulting  in  moral  debasement  and  social  disintegration.  Intercaste  marriage  does 
not  trouble  Bankimchandra  at  all  and  he  defends  sucf^  union  as  good  for  society.  The  word 
samkara  means,  in  his  view,  the  fusion  of  opposite  elements  leading  to  disorder,  not  the 
coupling  of  varied  castes — there  is  no  reference  to  caste  in  the  verse.  His  explanation  of  the 
passage  is  different.  Action  is  life,  and  even  when  the  divine  spirit  takes  flesh  and  assumes 
a  human  form,  he  has  to  engage  in  action.  Divine  inaction  is  the  cause  of  chaos,  and  Krisna 
enjoins  on  Arjuna  the  duty  of  active  involvement  in  human  affairs.  What  is  worth  noting 
in  Bankimchandra  s  elucidation  is  that  he  neither  discards  tradition  nor  approves  of  it.  At 
one  level,  he  brings  out  the  abiding  verities  in  Hindu  religion  rid  of  unhealthy  accretions  ; 
at  another  level,  he  expounds  his  humanist  creed  and  uses  ancient  scriptures  for  moral  and 
spiritual  sanction.  When  he  deals  with  the  status  of  women  he  appears  to  follow  through 
the  same  line  of  inquiry,  although  here  conservatism  wields  authority,  and  liberalism  falls 
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back  in  retreat. 

In  all  cultures,  certain  behaviour-patterns  die  hard  ;  they  gain  in  the  density  and  sweep 
of  archetypes  and  are  assimiliated  into  the  collective  unconscious.  Consider,  for  instance, 
Rabindranath’s  remark  (1332  B.S.)  that  to  a  woman  (for  whom  old  values  have  a  precious 
sanctity)  the  husband  is  not  a  person,  but  an  image.  Sita’s  protestation  (Valmiki  Ramayana, 
‘Ayodhya-kanda’,  cantos  27,  29,  30)  that  the  husband  is  the  wife’s  supreme  deity,  that  he 
is  her  final  refuge  in  this  world  and  in  after-life,  that  she  would  follow  him  wherever  he 
goes,  in  the  unsafe  forest  or  heaven,  and  the  sage  Kanva’s  counsel  to  Sakuntala  (Kalidasa, 
Abhijhana-Sakuntalam,  iv,  23)  regarding  the  wife’s  conduct — she  should  bear  calmly,  with¬ 
out  grudge,  even  with  the  husband’s  rudeness — are  not  isolated  episodes.  1  he  idea  permeates 
through  the  sacred  scriptures,  ancient  and  medieval  poems  and  numerous  mythological 
tales.  The  diagnosis  of  sociologic  researchers  that  all  this  is  part  of  the  rules  of  decorum 
laid  down  by  patriarchy  would  hardly  make  any  dent  in  the  common  psyche,  especially  in 
the  female  psyche — we  have  in  view  the  nineteenth-century  climate  and  to  tread  roughly 
on  these  traditional  maxims  would  be  considered  an  act  of  profanation.  (The  story  of  a 
faithful  wife  carrying  her  leprous  husband  to  the  brothel  may  seem  comical,  but  the  currency 
of  the  tale  shows  to  what  limbus  of  perversity  such  eyeless  submission  can  descend.)  This 
constancy  is  part  of  almost  all  religious  traditions.  This  is  not,  though,  the  whole  picture, 
and  other  instances  are  not  quite  infrequent.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Sita’s  biting  words 
(V-R,  ‘Yuddha-kanda’,  canto  117) — she  chastises  Rama  as  low-minded  for  his  coarse  suspi¬ 
cions,  to  Draupadi’s  withering  reproaches  upon  her  husbands  disgraceful  silence  on  her 
public  humiliation  and  her  weary  realization  that  she  has  no  husband,  no  son,  no  friend, 
no  brother,  no  father  (Mahabharata,  ‘Vanaparva’).  More  recent  examples  are  Bhramar’s 
letter  to  her  husband  (Krisnakanter  Will)  and  Tagore’s  epistolary  tale  The  Wife’s  Letter. 
However,  the  idealization  of  patient  submissiveness  has  eclipsed  to  an  extent  the  gestures 
of  protest  and  the  sense  of  inner  emptiness,  and  to  remould  the  idol  that  has  settled  in  the 
public  imagination  is  not  an  easy  task.  Bankimchandra  too  steps  in  warily,  as  he  knows 
that  the  problem  affects  the  culture  of  a  nation.  He  weighs  carefully  the  impact  of  new 
ideas  on  society,  while  asserting  the  identity  and  dignity  of  individuals.  He  perceives  the 
wrongs  of  past  conventions,  but  the  consideration  that  certain  values  nave  held  the  domestic 
and  social  balance  reins  in  his  movement.  Is  he  distressed  by  a  divided  mind  ? 

In  Bankimchandra’s  fictional  world,  the  images  of  woman  are  varied  and  the  range  is 
wide  :  love-lorn  and  passive  ;  torn  between  love  and  conscience  ;  unattached  to  domesticity  ; 
brimful  of  marital  happiness  ;  tender  and  bruised  by  betrayal  ;  stoical  but  passionate  ;  racked 
with  desire  ;  wounded  but  forgiving  ;  courageous  and  adventurous  ;  gracious  and  innocent, 
but  firm  and  quietly  rebellious  ;  outwardly  plain,  but  questioning  the  basic  motives  that 
shape  the  sanctified  principles  ;  withdrawn  from  the  world  in  pursuit  of  God  ;  inwardly 
ascetic,  but  an  active  participant  in  domestic  life  ;  blissful,  savouring  the  joy  of  divine  love, 
yet  having  a  strong  feeling  of  fellowship  with  suffering  mortals.  The  operations  of  the 
imagination  which  forge  these  many-shaded  figures,  some  having  lined  and  drawn  features, 
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are  primitive,  subliminal,  demonic,  human,  angelic — and  therapeutic.  The  author  hides  his 
face  behind  multiplex  masks,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  his  hesitancy  and  bewilderment. 
In  his  essays,  too,  there  are  moments  of  reverie,  and  the  dialectician  feels  eager,  like 
Kamalakanta,  to  confide  to  the  disciple  or  the  listener  his  inward  agitations — the  close-knit 
reasoning  suddenly  turns  into  a  confession.  In  Dharmatattva,  a  disquisition  by  question 
and  answer  reminiscent  of  the  Socratic  manner,  the  personal  voice  often  creeps  along  the 
analytic  discourse  ;  it  is  like  the  warm  air  thawing  out  the  cool  abstractions.  During  the 
debate  concerning  the  objects  of  devotion,  a  question  comes  up  :  whom  should  a  married 
woman  revere  most  ?  The  answer  passed  on  down  the  ages  is  well-known  :  her  prime  idol 
is  her  husband.  The  Master  too  reiterates  readily  the  conventional  answer.  Then  the  Mas- 
ter— here  Bankimchandra  himself— thinks  over  what  he  has  said,  and  it  does  not  seem  quite 
satisfactory.  Is  he  in  a  retrospective  mood  ?  We  can  imagine  a  certain  pause,  a  sudden  break 
in  his  thoughts,  and  perhaps  he  goes  back  to  the  old  tumultuous  days,  his  body  and  soul 
scarred  by  passion.  He  has  a  long  talk  with  Srischandra  Majumdar  and  hints  at  dark  secrets 
(Bankim-prasahga) .  His  life,  he  says,  has  been  a  ceaseless  struggle,  and  we  can  see  him 
smiling  sadly  as  he  remembers  the  follies  and  lapses  of  his  youth.  He  cannot  write  out,  he 
adds,  the  story  of  his  life,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  include  these  incidents.  He  does  not 
give  details,  but  what  he  means  is  that  in  an  autobiography  one  should  tell  the  truth  and 
not  suppress  anything.  The  exclusion  would  not  merely  be  dishonest  ;  to  use  an  analogy,  it 
would  be  like  cutting  out  with  shears  the  segments  of  a  lovely  garment  stained  with  indelible 
blot.  The  person  who  rescued  him  is  his  wife  to  whom  he  owes  a  great  deal  ;  he  expresses 
his  debt  of  profound  gratitude  to  her  and  holds  her  in  high  regard.  He  does  not  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  forces  against  which  he  had  to  struggle,  but  his  statement —  ‘I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me  without  her’— takes  us  to  the  brink  of  a  gaping 

We  have  digressed  from  the  subject,  but  the  digression  may  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
connexion.  Let  us  now  revert  to  the  question  about  which  there  was  a  raging  controversy 
at  that  time  :  the  wife’s  object  of  devotion.  The  Master  states  initially  that  the  husband  is 
superior  to  his  wife  in  all  respects  ;  but  then  he  revises  his  opinion  and  cites  another  tenet 
of  Hinduism.  The  wife  is  the  goddess  Laksmi  in  human  form  and  is  worthy  of  her  husband’s 
respect.  It  also  occurs  to  him  that  Positivism  or  the  philosophy  of  Comte  surpasses  Hinduism 
in  its  apprehension  of  husband-wife  relationship.  He  agrees  with  Comte  that  the  husband 
s  ould  venerate  his  wife  if  she  excels  him  in  the  capacity  for  love,  religious  conduct  and 
punty  of  character.  However,  while  his  personal  experience  reveals  to  him  the  significant 
ro  e  of  the  wife  in  her  husband’s  life,  it  also  causes  a  shrinkage  in  his  field  of  vision.  He 
sets  her  up  on  the  altar,  but  also  makes  her  a  prisoner.  He  feels  that  the  wife  can  act  her 
part  fittingly  only  it  she  keeps  in  the  sanctuary  of  home.  He  defines  the  proper  sphere  of 
women  and  justifies  division  of  labour.  In  Samya,  he  says  that  a  woman  shut  within  the 
con  mes  of  home  is  like  a  captive  shackled  animal  :  nothing  could  be  more  cruel,  repellent 
and  unethical.  But  now  he  finds  it  a  rational  arrangement.  Marriage,  as  he  sees  it,  is  an 
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institution  necessary  tor  the  consolidation  and  continuance  of  the  social  organization,  and 
each  partner  should  perform  his/her  function  in  accordance  with  ability.  The  male  s  task 
is  to  protect  and  maintain  the  family.  It  is  not  that  women  are  intrinsically  incapable  of 
self-defence  and  of  safeguarding  the  family  from  external  interference  ;  but  ror  generations 
these  responsibilities  have  not  been  assigned  to  them — this  marks  the  difference  between 
the  animal  and  the  human  female — and  they  have  lost  their  powers  through  long  disuse. 
In  the  circumstances,  they  need  male  protection  ;  otherwise,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the 
extinction  of  the  female  species  in  human  society.  That  they  may  be  given  physical  training 
for  the  necessary  equipment  is  not  looked  upon  with  favour — this  is  regarded  as  contrary 
to  their  nature.  (He  forgets  how  cogently  he  refutes  this  proposition  in  Samya.)  Their 
sphere  of  action  is  thus  severely  limited  and  kept  within  narrow  domesticity.  The  wife’s 
duty  is  to  serve  her  husband,  to  promote  his  happiness  and  assist  him  in  developing  his 
spiritual  life.  The  western  notion  of  the  equality  of  men  and  women — persuasively  reasoned 
in  Samya — is  rejected,  and  the  role  and  the  status  of  women  are  both  elevated  and  cir¬ 
cumscribed. 

Should  we  take  this  as  Bankimchandra’s  last  word  on  |Jae  subject  ?  His  works,  taken  as 
a  whole,  do  not  permit  any  hasty  conclusion.  As  a  writer,  he  is  a  rebel,  despite  his  traditional 
moorings,  but  he  is  rebel  with  a  difference.  He  often  comes  to  terms  with  the  authorities 
and  concedes  the  demands  of  convention  ;  and  while  he  does  not  discard  tradition  or  openly 
revolt  against  the  authorities,  he  probes  the  deficiences  of  tradition  with  the  pointed  tools 
of  logic  and  dispenses  with  feeble  morality.  His  intellectual  toughness,  flights  of  idealism 
and  occasional  conventionalism  do  not  dim  his  hard  sense  of  the  actual  world.  And  it  is 
this  sense  of  the  tangible  reality  with  its  gravitational  pulls  and  magnetic  compulsions  which 
saves  him  from  rigid  adherence  to  any  preconceived  theory.  This  explains  his  constant  shifts 
in  opinion,  impels  him  to  protest  against  all  kinds  of  injustice  and  discrimination,  and 
sometimes  effects  a  wide  discrepancy  between  his  doctrinal  formulations  and  literary  prac¬ 
tice.  Consider  some  of  his  women  characters.  They  are  made  of  different  mettle.  Do  they 
conform  to  the  Master’s  sermons  ?  And  can  the  Master’s  prescription  be  reconciled  with 
the  views  of  Bankimchandra  concerning  women  expressed  in  different  contexts  ?  Bhramar, 
he  says  to  Snschandra  Majumdar  (Bahkim-prasahga),  is  his  best  female  portrait.  She  impre¬ 
sses  us  m  the  beginning  as  a  slip  of  a  girl  unfamiliar  with  the  tortuous  pathways,  and  her 
later  development  leaves  us  wondering  what  can  be  her  inner  source  of  strength.  She ’leaves 
her  husband  when  he  takes  another  woman — the  age-old  injunctions  have  no  effect  on 
her — although  her  dying  sentiments  show  that  her  revulsion/indifference  is  only  a  protective 
shield.  But  her  strength  is  purely  mental,  and  there  are  women  whose  determined 
will  matches  with  their  physical  bravery.  Vimala,  Kapalkundala,  Manorama,  Hlra,  Indira, 
Saivalinl,  Rohini,  Daria,  Nirmalkumari,  Praphulla,  $anti,  JayantT  are  some  examples.  Ban¬ 
kimchandra  greatly  admired  the  Rani  of  Jhaihsi  who  ‘in  a  soldier’s  dress  met  a  soldier’s 
end’  and  contemplated  writing  out  her  story — the  political  situation  was  a  deterrence.  We 
are  grateful  to  Srischandra  Majumdar  (Bahkim-prasahga)  for  recording  his  comments  : 
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In  this  country,  the  women  alone  are  human — I  have  once  tried  to  explain  this 
m  3  work.  You  may  refer  to  some  great  European  women,  but  none  is  greater 
than  the  Rani  ofjhamsi.  In  the  political  field,  no  other  heroic  woman  is  her  equal. 
The  English  commander  who  encountered  her  in  the  field  of  action  said,  ‘In  the 
East,  she  is  the  only  person  who  is  truly  male,  'f 

Do  wc  hear  the  voice  of  the  Master  in  tins  utterance  ?  He  enchains  the  woman  in  a  prison 
that  he  dresses  up  as  a  holy  shrine  ;  but  at  the  centre  of  his  vision  is  the  light  of  universal 
love  he  says  that  to  look  on  all  creatures  equally  and  impartially  is  the  highest  form  of 
realization.  Hus  does  away  with  all  kinds  of  discrimination  and  inequality,  palpable  or 
shaded. 

The  Master  s  justification  of  division  of  labour  delimiting  the  area  of  women’s  activity 
permits  another  interpretation.  We  have  noted  that  Bankimchandra,  as  a  literary  artist, 
prefers  to  see  a  situation  from  different  locations.  The  Master,  it  may  be  said,  takes  his 
stand  upon  a  particular  hill-top,  and  the  altitude  shapes  his  attitude.  This  multiplicity  of 
views  raises  a  question  :  how  does  it  act  on  the  response  of  the  reader  ?  To  have  access  to 
a  dossier  containing  separate  and  dissimilar  reactions  to  an  event  or  character  is  a  privilege — it 
widens  our  outlook,  disciplines  our  prejudices,  lets  us  out  of  our  claustral  cell  opening  up 
a  vast  territory,  and  develops  our  sense  of  humour  and  irony.  But  it  also  kills  passion,  and 
without  passionate  fervour  one  cannot  commit  oneself  to  a  definite  ideal.  Sages  speak  of 
unattached  action  ;  but  ordinary  mortals,  however  well-trained  their  emotions  may  be,  can 
fight  for  a  cause  only  when  they  are  convinced  of  its  rightness  and  animated  by  zeal.* 
Presented  with  several  alternative  ideas  or  ideals,  one  may  hesitate  to  make  a  choice;  the 
breadth  of  vision  breeds  ambiguity  and  scepticism,  and  you  cannot  engage  in  an  undertaking 
with  a  band  of  half-believers  or  sceptics.  Bankimchandra’s  artistic  method  enlarges  our 
understanding  of  the  complex  human  situation  ;  but  with  all  his  uncertainties,  he  had  also 
to  take  on  perforce  the  role  of  a  prophet  with  a  mission.  However,  ambiguity  is  incompatible 
with  ardour.  How  far  does  his  literary  work  succeed  in  conducting  the  readers  to  a  specific 
end  ? 


*  Certain  aspects  of  Bankimchandra’s  ideology  and  his  ideologically  orientated  fictional  works  puzzle  his  readers. 
In  Dharmatattva,  karmayoga  occupies  an  important  place  in  his  system  of  values,  but  all  paths  converge 
toward  bhakti,  that  is  considered  the  highest  virtue.  Curiously,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  last  chapter, 
patriotism  is  given  precedence  over  all  other  tenets.  Patriotism  is  not  a  theoretical  idea,  it  is  realized  in  action  ; 
and  in  his  annotato'ry  notes  to  Bhagavad-glta,  the  principal  theme  is  the  performance  of  action  without  desire. 
The  ideal  that  Krisna  urges  upon  Arjuna  and  humanity  is  action  without  any  craving,  even  the  craving  for 
the  fruits  of  acts.  But  patriotism  or  philanthropy  has  a  definite  end  in  view.  The  santans  in  Anandamath  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  the  motherland  ;  freedom  from  foreign  bondage  is  the  goal  at  which  they  heartily  intend 
to  arrive.  How  does  Bankimchandra  resolve  the  problem  ?  He  puts  a  new  interpretation  on  disinterested 
action  ;  in  his  view,  it  means  action  that  is  not  directed  toward  any  personal  interest.  He  does  not  exclude 
the  fruit  of  action  ;  but  the  desired- end  is  impersonal,  devoid  of  any  selfish  motivation. 
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XI 

Today  the  whole  country  is  a  burial  ground... 

Anandamath  (trans.  Sri  Aurobindo) 

Alas  !  poor  country  ! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.  It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave... 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth 

When  the  vital  harmony  is  complete,  when  the  act  is  pure,  faith  in  perfection 

passes  into  vision _  A  work  of  art  is  indeed  a  monument  to  such  a  moment,  the 

memorial  to  such  a  vision _  It  is  revealed  to  us  in  brief  moments —  Yet  our 

whole  life  is  an  act  of  worship  to  this  unknown  divinity  ;  every  heartfelt  prayer 
is  offered  before  one  or  another  of  its  images. 

George  Santayana 

A  great  and  vivifying  message  had  to  be  given  to  a  nation  or  to  humanity. . .  .  in 
a  fated  moment  somebody  sang  Vande  Matarm.  The  mantra  had  been  given  and 
in  a  single  day  a  whole  people  had  been  converted  to  the  religion  of  patriotism. 

Sri  Aurobindo 

IF  we  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  theory  of  automatic  writing  or  inspiration 
and  assume  that  literary  composition  is  the  art  of  creative  making  (distinct  from  mechanical 
craftsmanship),  we  note  six  principal  coordinates  :  the  author  (or  the  primal  cause),  the 
materials  of  which  the  most  important  ingredients  are  human  experiences  and  actions,  the 
means  or  language,  the  social  background,  the  literary  object  or  artefact  and  the  reader. 
(The  social  situation  is  in  a  sense  part  of  the  material,  but  it  is  better  to  treat  it  separately.) 
In  the  history  of  Western  literary  criticism,  the  focus  shifts  from  one  coordinate  to  another. 
Aristotle  fixed  his  attention  on  the  artefact  and  the  structure  ;  neo-classic  criticism  was 
audience-orientated  (although  the  reader/spectator- had  little  choice  and  his  interpretative 
freedom  was  hermetically  sealed)  ;  the  author  occupied  a  preeminent  position  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  twentieth  century  witnesses  in  different  phases  a  thorough  revalu¬ 
ation  of  the  time-honoured  standards,  and  finally  revaluation  leads  to  a  complete  rejection 
of  the  traditional  assumptions.  The  author  loses  his  prime  place  ;  he  dv/indles  to  an  anonym¬ 
ous  artificer,  a  speaker,  a  dramatis  persona,  an  impersonal  medium,  and  lastly  to  a  non-per¬ 
son.  The  explicatory  method  dominated  the  American  academies  for  several  decades  ; 
William  Empson  also  exercised  a  powerful  impact  on  the  younger  generation  in  England*. 

*  F.R.  Leavis,  who  combined  explication  with  moral  valuation  and  the  sense  of  tradition  or  the  historical  sense, 
carved  out  his  own  individual,  often  idiosyncratic  ,  mode. 
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The  school  is  generally  known  as  New  Criticism  (the  term  was  coined  by  John  Crowe 
Ransom)  ;  it  initially  derived  its  inspiration  from  T.S.  Eliot  and  I. A.  Richards.  Eliot’s 
dictum  (1919) — to  divert  interest  from  the  poet  to  the  poetry  is  a  laudable  aim, — was 
seminal.  The  new  method  (labelled  by  some  as  neo-Aristotelianism)  relegated  to  irrelevance 
the  biographical  approach  and  historical  scholarship  and  affirmed  the  autonomy  and  organic 
unity  of  the  artefact  ;  the  primary  concern  of  the  critics  was  the  close  study  of  the  text. 
Theoretically,  they  rejected  the  mimetic  concept  ;  the  stress  on  the  autotelic  character  of 
the  text  made  it  exist  in  a  timeless  spaceless  habitat  and  diminished  the  referential  value  of 
literature.*  Hamlet  s  saying,  ‘the  play’s  the  thing’,  (detached  from  the  dramatic  context), 
provided  an  apposite  motto  ;  the  analysis  of  the  verbal  structure,  of  seemingly  direct  state¬ 
ments  and  images,  manifested  ambiguity,  paradox  (or  irony)  and  tension,  an  interplay  and 
equipoise  o'f  opposed  attitudes  and  feelings — reminiscent  of  Coleridge’s  description  of  the 
workings  of  the  Imagination.  The  interconnexions,  they  claimed,  showed  how  the  parts 
were  related  to  the  whole  ;  but  some  of  the  elucidations  also  showed  that  the  ironic  counter 
threatened  the  unity  on  which  they  laid  considerable  importance.  The  procedure  was  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  in  unravelling  the  metaphysical  kind  of  poetry  and  brought  to  light 
previously  unnoticed  layers  of  signification.  The  limitations  of  such  reading  were  also 
apparent  :  the  neglect  of  the  contemporary  setting  that  directly  or  indirectly  enters  into  the 
design  of  a  work,  of  the  relation  of  a  particular  work  to  other  works,  and  of  the  fact  that 
words  change  their  meanings.  (Consider  Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  word  ‘modern’  in  Macbeth 
and  its  present  usage.)  In  deference  to  persistent  disparagement,  the  new  critics  later 
broadened  their  base  and  took  into  account  the  fruits  of  historical/anthropological  research  ; 
but  they  held  firmly  to  the  ontological  argument  that  ‘a  poem  should  not  mean,  but  be’. 

The  explicative  method  was  vindicated  by  brilliant  practitioners  like  Cleanth  Brooks, 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  Empson,  Blackmoor,  Tate,  Ransom  and  several  others — the  kinship 
was  deeper  than  their  differences.  But  subsequently,  in  lesser  hands,  the  interpretations 
grew  thinner  and  thinner,  evocations  seemed  fabricated  and  subjective,  and  rigorous  analysis 
that  never  lost  sight  of  the  text,  gave  place  to  fanciful  word-spinning.  It  is  also  a  truth 
borne  out  by  history  that  innovations  that  strike  us  as  revelations  soon  lose  their  original 
lustre  and  the  ‘lemon-squeezing’  (Eliot’s  words)  in  the  name  of  explication  was  pounced 
upon  by  conservative  academics  and  literary  adversaries  who  never  favoured  this  marked 
deviation  from  customary  norms.  However,  the  detailed  scrutiny  of  words  in  formalist 
practice  was  in  line  with  the  semantic  awareness  that  marked  the  new  trend  in  philosophical 
inquiry  initiated  by  Saussure,  Peirce,  Wittgenstein  and  others  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  structuralist  poetics  that  has  a  linguistic  basis  and  considers  literature  as  a  system  of 
signs  is  at  one  level  a  continuation  of  the  formalist  preoccupation  with  the  verbal  structure, 
despite  its  denial  of  the  legacy.  But  the  divergence  is  wide  and  the  new  movement  really 

However,  Cleanth  Brooks  s  comment  that  Eliot  s  theme  in  The  Waste  Land  ‘is  the  rehabilitation  of  a  system 

of  beliefs,  known  but  now  discredited’,  points  to  a  new  direction. 
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shakes  the  foundation  of  all  humanist  assumptions.  Structuralism  or  semiotics  seeks  to  cover 
all  fields  of  human  culture  and  claims  to  provide  a  ‘key  to  all  mythologies  .  In  its  literary 
application,  its  aim  is  not  interpretation  but  the  discovery  ofstructures  and  codes  of  discourse. 
What  initially  startles — and  disturbs — the  reader  is  its  attempt  at  demystification.  We  are 
used  to  the  notion  that  Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace  is  a  model  epic  novel  ;  in  the  current 
vocabulary,  it  is  simply  a  proper  arrangement  of  appropriate  codes  and  has  no  special  sanctity . 

The  new  poetics  goes  in  diverse  directions.  The  theory  that  the  production  and  the 
analysis  of  texts  are  governed  by  rules  disciplines  anarchism  ;  but  this  restraint  is  balanced 
by  freedom.  Saussure’s  view  that  meaning  is  the  product  of  dissimilarities,  that  a  word  or 
linguistic  unit  has  a  relational  identity,  that  the  knowledge  of  brown,  to  take  a  simple 
instance,  requires  a  knowledge  of  colours  that  are  non-brown — red,  tan,  grey,  yellow, 
black — extends  the  area  of  meaning  ;  and  as  Terry  Eagleton  observes,  the  principle  that 
every  sign  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  potentially  infinite  number  of  differences  is  the  basis 
of  post-structuralism.  A  literary  object,  seen  in  this  light,  is  multivocal  ;  words  are  related 
to  other  words,  texts  are  related  to  other  texts,  affirmations  are  related  to  negations,  and 
the  orbit  increasingly  widens.  Structuralism,  post-structuralism  and  deconstruction,  in  suc¬ 
cessive  stages,  displace  and  break  up  several  traditional  concepts  :  the  author  recedes  into 
the  background,  the  idea  of  the  text  as  an  inviolate,  living  whole  is  abandoned,  and  what 
comes  to  the  forefront  is  the  activity  of  the  reader.  But  the  reader  is  not  a  theoretical 
abstraction  ;  he  is  a  living  human  being,  belonging  to  a  particular  place,  class,  gender  and 
social  stratum,  having  individual  taste,  sensibility  and  equipment  ;  and  each  reader  expounds 
the  text  accordingly,  in  his  fashion.  Thus  we  have  not  one  single  work,  but  a  plurality  of 
texts,  reconstructed  by  each  reader  or  a  group  of  readers  who  have  their  own  predispositions 
and  value-judgments  and  who  discover  veiled  or  suppressed  meanings,  deceptions,  prevari¬ 
cations  and  evasions  that  others  may  pass  over.  Broadly  speaking,  the  surface  structure 
yields  two  kinds  of  structure — the  deep  or  sub-structure  (in  both  Marxist  and  Freudian 
senses),  and  a  spatial  or  horizontal  structure  intwining  history,  economics,  sociology, 
anthropology,  physical  and  other  sciences,  philosophy,  metaphysics,  theology  and  varied 
other  fields. 

What  we  witness  is  a  chaos,  a  vision  of  an  apocalypse  (apocalypse  is  now  a  recurrent 
word  in  literary,  scientific  and  philosophical  discussions),  the  collapse  of  an  ordered — perhaps 
artificially  ordered — universe  of  discourse.  Nietzsche  proclaimed  the  death  of  God.  The 
deconstructionists  proclaim  the  death  of  the  author,  the  death  of  the  text,  the  death  of  form, 
the  hollowness  of  unified  wholeness  and  in  fact  the  death  of  literary  interpretation.  The  net 
result  is  the  total  inconsequence  of  the  older  methods  of  criticism.  There  is,  again,  a  further 
complication  of  a  more  disturbing  nature.  The  medium  of  literature — imaginative,  informa¬ 
tive,  emotive  and  analytical — is  word,  and  words,  Saussure  tells  us,  are  arbitrary  signs,  the 
sigmfier  and  the  signified  having  no  intrinsic  link.  This  means  that  words  are  non-mimetic, 
non-referential,  that  linguistic  units  give  us  no  knowledge — at  least  no  immediate  know¬ 
ledge — of  things  themselves.  It  is  true  that  through  various  devices — identity,  contrast, 
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distinction,  (as  brown  is  distinguished  from  non-brown),  spatial  extension  and 
onomatopoesis  we  try  to  connect  the  signifier  and  the  signified  ;  but  such  connexions  are 
slender  and  help  us  little  to  make  contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  task  of  a  reader  is 
to  decode  the  signs,  existent  and  non-existent,  and  he  has  his  own  codes.  The  paradox  is 
that  the  deconstructionists  of  various  denominations  start  from  the  premiss  that  language 
is  a  system  of  arbitary  codes  and  derive  conclusions  that  assume  the  referential  character  of 
literature.  They  are  professed  rebels  aiming  at  the  destabilization  of  the  established  systems 
and  behaviour-patterns,  and  what  they  really  do  is  the  replacement  of  one  arbitrary  code 
by  another.  Each  new  movement  that  claims  to  be  innovative  is  subversive,  and  the  stridency 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.  But,  as  Douglas  Bush  reminds  us  (in  his  monograph  on 
Keats),  what  is  new  must  also  be  true.  Perhaps  we  are  fettered  by  ingrained  habitude  and 
intellectual  limitations  ;  the  discordant  voices  of  a  host  of  exponents  also  add  to  our  perplex¬ 
ity.  However,  time  is  unremitting  in  its  .task  of  sifting  and  retains  what  is  relevant  and 
worth  preserving.  That  a  literary  object,  whether  a  non-mimetic  system  of  signs,  or  an 
inadequate  vehicle  of  human  experience,  is  continually  open,  that  its  meaning  is  not  unidirec¬ 
tional,  and  that  the  reader,  as  a  participant,  has  an  important  role  in  deciphering  the 
code/codes  are  permanent  insights.  There  is  of  course  the  danger  that  multivocahty 
may  end  in  utter  disarray  and  reduce  literary  criticism  to  personal  caprice.  The  only  steadying 
ballast  against  this  peril  is  the  authorial  text,  definitive,  variant  or  indeterminate,  which 
refuses  to  go  out  of  existence  :  even  an  accomplished  wizard’s  sleight  of  hand  cannot  do 
the  tricks.  Again,  whatever  the  linguists/structuralists  may  say,  the  science  of  signs  cannot 
negate  actual  human  experience,  and  the  experience  of  readers  through  the  ages  attests  to 
the  fact  that  a  literary  artist  possesses  a  gift,  little  short  of  miraculous,  which  can  breathe 
life  into  signs,  and  that  these  living  signs  mediating  between  art  and  life  present,  even  if 
circuitously,  man  s  existentialist  predicament.  This  does  not  mean,  though,  that  readers’ 
responses  are  identical. 

An  appropriate  specimen  of  a  multivocal  text  is  Bankimchandra’s  Anandamath.  The 
author  revised  the  text  (including  the  conclusion)  several  times  under  pressure — the  preface 
to  the  first  edition  anticipates  the  apprehension— and  readers  of  the  history  of  the  extremist 
challenge  and  of  liberation  movements  in  India  and  other, countries  know  of  the  vehemence 
of  the  pressure.  The  different  versions,  taken  together,  shift  the  emphases,  and  ambiguities 
somewhat  shadow  the  identity  of  the  real  enemy  ;  but  the  alterations  do  not  diminish  the1 
vision,  and  perceptive  readers  would  hardly  miss  the  drift  of  the  narrative.  But  it  was— and 
still  is— the  most  contentious  and  disturbing  work  of  the  novelist,  and  the  reactions  range 
from  violent  denunciation  to  rapturous  acclaim.  The  British  officials  were  alarmed.  The 
resentment  of  the  Muslim  readers  is  well-known  ;  the  revulsion  that  a  venerable  Muslim 
revolutionary,  an  atheist  and  a  founder  of  the  Communist  movement  in  India,  experienced 
in  reading  the  book  is  typical.  (There  were,  however,  a  few  notable  exceptions,  and  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  critics  in  Bangladesh  are  lately  engaged  in  a  revaluation.)  Even 
ardent  Hindu  nationalists  did  not  speak  with  one  voice  ;  there  were  several  dissenting  voices. 
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The  sudden  intervention  of  the  Physician,  the  preceptor  of  Satyananda,  who  calls  a  halt  to 
the  near-victorious  movement  and  welcomes  the  rule  of  the  British  pained  and  embarras¬ 
sed — and  still  pains  and  embarrasses — many  who  found — and  still  finds  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  injunction  with  the  mam  tenor.  For  them,  this  end  is  a  timid  appeasement. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  conclusion  is  abrupt  and  almost  disrupts  the  tonal  harmony.  But 
is  this  view  justifiable  ?  Do  the  dissenters  miss  something  ?  We  may  look  at  the  problem 
from  several  points  of  view.  Let  us  forget  the  concluding  section  and  examine  the  inner 
fabric.  Is  the  fabric  really  seamless  ?  Satyananda  believes  that  he  has  won  the  battle  and  has 
the  necessary  resources  to  drive  out  the  foreign  usurpers..  Does  he  delude  himself  ?  Does 
he  know  that  he  lost  the  battle  long  ago  ?  What  is  the  basis  of  his  assurance  ?  His  only 
weapon  is  moral  strength,  and  he  is  fully  aware  that  this  strength  is  already  eroded.  Jivananda 
and  Bhavananda,  his  two  chief  lieutenants,  have  proved,  as  we  have  seen,  unequal  to  the 
task,  riven  by  desire  ;  even  patriotic  zeal  and  long  years  of  penance  tail  to  resist  the  enemy 
within.  And  If  such  heroic  souls  suffer  defeat,  how  long  can  Satyananda  carry  on  the  struggle 
against  formidable  forces  fortified  by  modern  weapons  ?  The  preceptor  rightly  insists  on 
the  need  for  scientific  knowledge,*  he  has  the  foresight  to  understand  man  s  inner  frailty. 
He  realizes  the  truth  that  India’s  spiritual  ancestors  failed  to  discern  :  exclusive  reliance  on 
the  spirit  ultimately  weakens  a  nation.  A  few  exceptional  individuals  may  attain  to  self-con¬ 
quest  ;  but  that  is  not  potent  enough  to  liberate  the  masses.  The  rejuvenation  of  a  nation 
demands  two  kinds  of  knowledge  :  the  knowledge  of  the  self  and  the  knowledge  of  external 


*  Consider  Bankinichandra’s  essay  in  Vahgadarsan  (Bhadra,  1279  B.S.)  on  the  Indian  Science  Association 
founded  by  Dr  Mahendralal  Sarkar.  He  elaborates  the  aims  of  the  Association  and  stresses  the  need  for  the 
restoration  of  the  scientific  lore  in  ancient  India  and  the  assimilation  of  Western  science.  The  chief  weapon, 
he  thinks,  that  has  enabled  the  European  powers  to  conquer  India  and  maintain  their  hold  is  their  grasp  of 
the  secrets  of  science,  and  says  that  foreign  science  has  increasingly  weakened  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
substance  of  his  argument  is  that  the  denigration  of  science  results  in  slavery— a  votary  of  science  gains 
ascendancy  over  it.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  makes  a  poignant  remark  that  rings  true  even  today  : 

We  are  like  permanent  lodgers  in  a  penthouse  owned  by  our  Master,  f 

In  Anandamath  and  Dharmatattva  he  reiterates  with  the  urgency  of  ardour  the  importance  of  absorbing 
Western  scientific  knowledge,  and  in  several  essays  he  observes  that  the  dissemination  of  this  knowledge  is 
possible  only  through  the  mother  tongue.  He  attempted  lucid  expositions  in  Bengali  of  scientific  subjects  in 
Vahgadarsan  and  published  in  1875  a  collection  of  these  articles  entitled  Vijhana-Rahasya  (‘The  Secrets  of 
Science’).  The  titles  indicate  the  range  of  his  interest  :  ‘Sir  W.  Thomson  on  seed-bearing  Meteors’,  ‘Great 
Solar  Eruption’,  ‘Multitudes  of  Stars’,  ‘Dust’,  ‘Aerostation’,  ‘The  Universe  ip  Motion’,  ‘Antiquity  of  Man’, 
‘Protoplasm’,  ‘Curiosities  of  Quantity  and  Measure’.  In  the  second  edition  (1291  B.S.)  ‘Sir  W.  Thomson  on 
Seed-bearing  Meteors’  is  omitted  and  ‘The  Moon’  is  included.  Scientific  researchers  may  note  whether  and 
how  far  a  man  of  letters  anticipates  the  modern  developments  in  these  areas. 

We  can  appreciate  in  full  measure  his  anguished  concern  for  the  common  people  of  this  unfortunate  land 
when  we  consider  the  parameters  within  which  he  worked.  A  conscientious  and  rebellious  civilian  serving 
under  an  alien  authority,  a  creative  writer  and  a  student  of  humanities,  he  took  upon  himself  two  additional 
burdens  :  the  study  of  an  entirely  different  discipline  ramified  into  diverse  branches,  and  the  transfer  of  a 
highly  specialized  vocabulary  to  the  still  unformulated  Bengali  idiom. 
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nature.  But  some  readers  take  a  different  line.  They  view  the  struggle  for  freedom  or  a 
revolutionary  movement  as  a  continual  process  :  we  learn  as  we  fight,  arm  ourselves  tech¬ 
nically  and  intellectually.  A  few  leaders  or  soliders  may  stray,  but  others  emerge,  purified 
by  sacrificial  fire.  Again,  in  their  view,  asceticism  is  a  desirable  but  not  a  necessary  virtue, 
and  occasional  sexual  lapses  should  not  be  taken  seriously.  Jivananda  violates  the  oath,  but 
one  should  not  forget  Sand,  who  shows  the  potential  strength  of  women  :  not  only  as 
participants  but  also  as  leaders  they  would  show  the  way,  and  the  time  is  not  far-off 
when  millions  would  join  up.  This  would  also  solve  in  a  large  measure  the  special  problems 
of  women  and  release  them  from  age-old  constraints.  We  may  also  hear  other  voices  and 
the  variant  texts  with  all  their  ambiguities  permit  different  readings.  The  revolutionary  fire, 
some  readers  may  contend,  would  burn  up  religious  differences,  and  the  Hindu-Muslim 
divide  would  then  be  an  immaterial  issue.  Hasim  Sheikh  and  Rama  Kaivarta  would  then 
march  along  the  sapae  route.  There  are  again  readers  who  treat  the  novel  as  a  story  of  erotic 
passion  that  spurns  all  restrictions  and  that  may  both  wreck  a  movement  and  act  as  a  ferment. 

This  multivocality,  as  we  have  hinted  at  earlier,  may  confuse  an  untrained  reader.  It  may 
have  a  different  kind  of  effect  on  a  sensitive  reader  awake  to  the  polyphonic  chords — it  may 
extend  the  range  of  his  sympathies  ;  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  may  turn  either  into 
a  sceptic  or  an  enlightened  perceiver  of  the  many-coloured  prism.  But  whether  puzzled  or 
wise,  he  may  lose  the  capacity  for  action.  How  is  it  that  the  Indian  freedom-fighters  ignored 
the  ambiguities  and  the  preceptor’s  warning  and  chose  the  blood-stained  path  ?  It  is  true 
that  several  revolutionary  organizations  acquired  the  technological  equipment  to  bolster  up 
a  fighting  force  with  a  modern  armoury  and  several  intellectuals  founded  scientific  and 
technological  institutes  like  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  Bengal.  But  the  immediate 
response  of  the  patriots  was  to  rush  into  the  fray,  heedless  of  the  enormous  might  of  the 
enemy,  and  whatever  the  sectarian  assessment  may  be,  the  communal  question  never  crossed 
their  minds.  Perhaps  the  exigency  of  the  political  situation  provoked  this  unidirectional 
response  ;  what  inspired  them  was  the  blazing  flame  in  Satyananda’s  eyes,  although  they 
did  not  completely  disregard  the  preceptor’s  advice  to  assimiliate  Western  knowledge. 

The  passionate  dedication  that  Anandamath  aroused  in  countless  patriots  is  part  of  India’s 
recent  history  ;  it  raises  a  pertinent  and  baffling  aesthetic  question.  What  is  the  end  of  art  ? 
Action,  or  savour  that  is  akin  to  pure  joy  ?  Sidney’s  phrase  delightful  teaching  sums  up  the 
neo-classic  view,  although  in  the  strict  neo-classic  sense,  delight  is  secondary  and  the  moral 
content  is  primary.  According  to  a  school  of  Sanskrit  aestheticians,  the  chief  exponent  of 
which  is  Anandavardhana,  the  final  experience  is  transcendental  relish  or  to  be  more  precise, 
‘disinterested  interest’  (Kant’s  phrase).  K.C.  Bhattacharya  (1875-1949),  a  creative  expositor 
of  Indian  philosophy,  explains  this  disinterested  interest  by  a  fitting  analogy.*  There  are 
three  persons  and  an  object  :  a  curious  but  detached  stranger,  a  grandfather,  his  grandson* 
and  a  toy.  The  boy  plays  with  the  toy  and  beams  ;  the  grandfather  watches  the  child  and 

I  do  not  have  the  text  in  hand  and  only  offer  the  substance  of  his  views. 
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his  face  is  wreathed  with  smiles  ;  the  stranger  observes  the  old  man  and  feels  happy.  The 
boy  is  attached  to  the  toy  ;  the  grandfather  is  attached  to  the  boy  ;  the  stranger  is. attached 
to  none.  The  stranger’s  joy,  Bhattacharya  says,  is  pure  aesthetic  pleasure.  This  implies  that 
aestheitc  experience  is  qualitatively  different  from  ordinary  human  experience.  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  difference  ?  We  may  consider  another  example  to  illustrate  the  difference.  An 
artist  paints  on  the  canvas  an  angry  tiger  chasing  a  man  who  runs  tor  safety.  The  spectator 
shares  the  tiger’s  fury,  the  man’s  fear,  and  yet  makes  no  attempt  at  flight  ;  for  him.  it  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  he  enjoys  the  picture.  Our  instincts  and  emotions  have  physiological/kinetic 
reactions;  but  in  artistic  experience,  this  reaction  is  diluted.  The  end  ot  art  is  contemplation, 
not  action  ;  the  further  implication  is  that  art-emotions  and  the  emotions  of  life  are  dissimilar 
and  operate  on  different  planes.  The  maxim  that  art  has  an  ethical  purpose  is  based^  on 
contrary  assumptions.  First,  ethics  is  essentially  a  science  of  practical  activity  and  aims  at 
right  conduct.  The  logical  deduction  is  that  the  end  of  art  is  right  action.  Secondly,  on  this 
assumption,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  emotions  of  life  and  art-emotions.  (I.  A. 
Richards  who  stresses  the  therapeutic  value  of  poetry  is  of  this  view.)  These  assumptions, 
however,  fail  to  answer  several  questions.  A  cripple  in  rags  stricken  with  disease  is  not  a 
pleasant  sight  ;  a  man  strangling  his  wife  or  killing  his  guest, is  a  repulsive  scene.  Then  how 
do  we  explain  the  paradox  that  what  is  horrid  and  painful  in  life  is  pleasurable  in  art  ? 
Why  do  we  enjoy  Othello  and  Macbeth  ?  Again,  if  art  impels  the  readers/audience  to  right 
action,  would  the  audience  allow  Othello  to  smother  Desdemona  to  death  or  allow  Macbeth 
to  kill  Duncan  ? 

All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  great  art  always  carries  an  inspirational  value, 
that  while  it  avoids  crude  didacticism,  it  creates  archetypal  symbols  of  moral  vision  that 
reaches  down  to  The  depths  of  our  consciousness.  The  design  of  an  art-work  is  complex 
and  there  are  many  strands  ;  but  for  some  readers,  all  contraries  dissolve  in  that  vision  and 
it  produces  an  impression  that  lasts.  The  effect  is  never  immediate  as  in  provocative  rhetoric  ; 
but  it  ultimately  determines  their  choice  and  course  of  conduct.  The  emotions  of  art  are 
different  ;  but  they  have  their  primary  base  in  the  emotions  of  life,  correlated  like  the  flame 
and  the  wick.  The  aesthetic  effect  is  contemplation.  But  contemplation  is  not  an  end  in 
itself :  it  may  lead  to  action.  It  is  in  this  nearness  and  distance,  identity  and  difference  that 
lies  the  secret  of  artistic  impact.  Anandamath  provides  a  suitable  example.  Its  inspira¬ 
tional  quality  has  also  another  cardinal  source  :  the  hymnal  music  of  its  language.  But  that 
needs  separate  treatment.  Branching  out  from  the  labyrinth  of  speculations,  we  may  now 
look  at  the  literary  scene  in  mid-nineteenth-century  Bengal. 


XII 

The  persistence  of  literary  creativeness  in  any  people. . .  consists  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  unconscious  balance  between  tradition  in  the  larger  sense — the  collective 
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personality,  so  to  speak — realized  in  the  literature  of  the  past — and  the  originality 
of  the  living  generation. 

T.S.  Eliot 

...there  was  nothing  original  to  be  written  in  poetry... its  riches  were  already 
exhausted,  all  its  beauties  forestalled. 

John  Keats 

We  needed  a  language  which  should  combine  the  strength,  dignity  or  soft  beauty 
of  Sanskrit  with  the  nerve  and  vigour  of  the  vernacular. . .  Bankimchandra  divined 
our  need  and  was  inspired  to  meet  it. . . 

Sri  Aurobindo 


AS  a  biological  animal,  and  as  a  human  being  occupied  with  activities  that  require  mentation 
and  imaginative  power,  man  always  looks  tor  ancestors.  In  collective  racial  consciousness, 
the  past  has  a  special  sacredness,  and  a  nation  or  country  without  a  long  valued  tradition 
is  like  a  rootless  withered  trunk  of  a  tree.*  Americans  are  comparatively  a  young  people, 
and  many  American  artists  and  thinkers  view  their  culture  as  part  of  the  European  tradition. 
(The  present  writer  had  once  been  a  witness  to  this  compulsive  psychological  craving  :  an 
American  student  showed  him,  pointing  with  his  finger,  a  two-hundred-year  old  oak  tree, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  safisfaction.)  What  was  Bankimchandra’s  experience  as  a  writer  ? 
We  have  examined  in  the  foregoing  sections  a  great  many  problems  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  ;  but  we  have  not  mentioned  the  chief  difficulty — the  absence  of  a  living  idiom, 
of  a  vital  literary  tradition.  Words  and  the  syntactical  sequences  of  words  have  to  pass 
through  several  phases  of  growth  to  be  capable  of  signifying  multi-level  meanings  :  referen¬ 
tial,  emotive  and  conceptual.  Human  speech  acquires  denotative  clarity,  the  immediacy  and 
weight  of  sensations,  evocative  power,  and  the  refinement  and  precision  necessary  for 
analytical  reasoning  through  a  long  evolutionary  course,  and  it  has  to  be  continually  cleansed 
lest  the  grime  should  rust  it.  As  a  vehicle  of  expression,  the  Bengali  language  was  in  a 
rudimentary  stage  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  ninteenth  century,  Rammohun  Roy,  Isvar- 
chandra  Vidyasagar  and  the  Serampore  missionaries  laying  the  ground-work-  Vidyasagar, 
whom  history  chose  as  it  were  as  its  voice  of  conscience,  was  a  man  of  limitless  energy 
and  many-sided  talent  ;  but  his  efforts  were  spent  mainly  on  social  reform,  and  he  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  his  vernacular.  Still,  his  contributions  to  its  development  are  amazing  in 

*  We  may  mention  in  this  context  Bankimchandra’s  essays  on  the  heritage  of  Bengal — and  India, — his  his- 
toriological  investigations  and  queries,  and  his  keen  interest  in  the  rise  and  decline  of  civilizations.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  sense  of  tradition  was  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  rejuvenation  of  a 
nation  and  its  culture,  that  this  historical  sense  was  not  a  timid  attachment  to  what  was  conventionally 
sacrosanct  but  a  discriminating  awareness  of  what  was  vital  in  the  past,  and  that  a  writer’s  acute  consciousness 
of  contemporaneity  must  be  attended  by  an  equally  perceptive  understanding  of  continuity. 
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their  extensity.  He  touches  on  almost  every  field — syntax  and  terminal  pause,  translations 
from  Sanskrit  epics  and  fables  and  also  from  Western  literature  including  Shakespeare, 
biography,  autobiography,  literary  criticism,  historical  and  sociological  essays,  satire,  coin¬ 
age  of  new  Bengali  terms  derived  from  Sanskrit.  In  his  translations  from  Sanskrit  epics,  he 
uses  elevated  diction  and  recaptures  the  elegance  of  the  originals  ;  but  his  satires  have  the 
pungency  and  conversational  tone  of  Bharatchandra,  and  his  primers  combine  lucidity  with 
poetic  grace.  (Rabindranath  recalls  in  his  Reminiscences  how  the  two  sentences — Rains  fall, 
Leaves  tremble — stirred  his  imagination  in  his  infant  days.)  In  his  Notes  on  the  Sanscrit 
College  (12  April  1852),  he  makes  two  significant  observations.  First,  the  creation  of  an 
‘enlightened  Bengali  literature’  should  be  the  primary  objective  of  the  educational  curriculum 
in  Bengal.  Secondly,  only  those  who  are  well-versed  in  English  and  Sanskrit  would  have 
the  equipment  to  create  such  literature  and  elegant,  expressive,  idiomatic  Bengali.  Vid- 
yasagar’s  prognosis  and  prescription  proved  prophetic  :  the  birth' of  modern  Bengali  litera¬ 
ture  may  the  traced  to  the  strange  coalescence  of  two  different  cultures  and  languages, 
English  and  Sanskrit. 

‘We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact’,  says  Tagore  in  ‘Art  and  Tradition  (1926),  and 
consider  it  a  sign  of  our  being  alive  in  soul,  that  European  thoughts  and  literary  forms 
found  immediate  hospitality  in  Bengali  literature  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  contact 
with  our  mind.’  But  European  influence,  by  itself,  would  have  been  negative  ;  language 
and  literature  are  the  products  of  culture,  and  Bengali  literature  would  have  shrunk  into 
barren  cosmopolitanism  without  the  nourishment  provided  by  Sanskrit  and  the  sap  of  the 
soil.*  And  Madhusudan  found  his  own  distinctive  identity  and  articulation  when  he  realized 
this.  ‘I  had  no  idea,  my  dear  fellow’,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Rajnarayan,  ‘that  our  mother 
tongue  would  place  at  my  disposal  such  exhaustive  materials.’  His  mind  was  saturated  with 
Western  literature,  from  Homer  to  the  English  Romantics  ;  but  he  also  learnt  Sanskrit  and 
Bengali  with  care  and  devotion.  In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  the  mystery  of  inspiration  : 
‘The  thoughts  and  images  bring  out  words  with  themselves — words  that  I  never  thought 
of.’  But  the  words  were  there,  in  the  deepest  stratum,  like  a  spring  hidden  in  the  earth’s 
bottom.  In  his  poems,  particularly  in  Meghnadvadh,  he  achieves  what  is  little  short  of 
miraculous,  using  and  transforming  Indian  myths  and  legends,  churning  word  after  word 


★  The  contribution  of  Western  literature  and  thought  to  the  formative  phase  of  our  literature  is  immeasurable, 
and  the  synthesis  of  the  two  still  continues  to  be  the  principal  feature  of  modern  Bengali  literature.  One 
thing,  however,  needs  emphasis.  Foreign  influence  can  lapse  into  tawdry  imitation  unless  there  is  proper 
acculturation.  Since  the  thirties  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  note  an  unfortunate  dissociation  and  as  a  result 
two  distinct  trends  emerge  :  the  continuation  of  the  ninteenth-century  tradition,  and  an  audacious  rebellion 
against  this  tradition.  Rebellion  against  the  predecessors  is  necessary  and  wholesome,  but  severance  from  the 
objective  social  reality  and  complete  negation  of  the  past  can  turn  the  product  into  an  aberrant  oddity.  In 
their  search  for  new  modes,  the  rebels  often  relied  exclusively  on  Western  models,  and  this  especially  marked 
the  experiments  in  poetry  and  drama.  Poets  like  Jivanananda  Das  could,  however,  successfully  absorb  the 
Western  influence,  and  their  work  savours  of  the  freshness  of  the  local  cultural  ambience.  Fortunately,  there 
is  a  turning  round,  and  a  growing  realization  that  some  seedlings  do  not  transplant  well. 
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from  the  vast  repository  of  Sanskrit  (avoiding  at  the  same  time  a  slavish  adherence  and 
meretricious  plumage),  breaking  the  rigid  monotony  of  rhymed  closed  couplets  (here  his 
debt  to  Milton  is  clearly  observable),  minting  verbs  out  of  substantives  (which  quicken  the 
dramatic  pace)  and  introducing  tonal  variety — the  rhythm  of  his  verse  modulates  from  the 
heroic  to  the  lyrical.  We  have  in  his  poetry  an  assimilation — as  nearly  perfect  as  was  possible 
in  the  contemporary  state  of  development  of  his  mother  tongue — of  five  different  modes 
and  languages  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  English,  Greek  and  Latin.  If  we  occasionally  detect  an 
alien  accent,  the  infelicity  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  our  indebtedness  to  this  exceptional 
genius.*  But  the  prose  of  his  plays,  except  in  the  farces,  is  stodgy  and  lacks  what  Meredith 
calls  blood-life  .  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  Bankimchandra  appears  on  the  literary  scene.  It 
is  not  just  the  appearance  ot  a  new  writer  with  a  novelty  of  style  and  theme  ;  it  is  an  arri  val 
for  which  the  age  was  avidly  waiting.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct 
the  excitement  of  those  days — Tagore’s  account  gives  us  some  glimpses.  We  can  only 
imagine  the  elation  of  his  perspicacious  readers — they  must  have  felt  like  some  watcher  of 
the  skies  when  suddenly  a  new  planet  ‘swims  into  his  ken’. 

Some  Western  writers  express  their  acute  embarrassment  at  the  abundance  of  the  resources 
they  inherit  the  legacy  for  them  is  both  inestimable  and  worrisome.  ‘And  what  is  there 
to  conquer/By  strength  and  submission,  has  already  been  disco vered/Once  or  twice,  or 
several  times,  by  men  whom  one  cannot  hope/To  emulate...’  A  rich  literary  heritage  is  like 
a  quarry  of  ideas,  words  and  images  ;  but  the  successors  also  experience  the  anxiety  of 
influence.  Lor  Bankimchandra,  the  problem  was  of  an  altogether  different  nature.  Despite 
Vidyasagar,  narrative  prose  was  in  an  embryonic  stage.  The  fictional  works  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors— Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay,  Peary  Chand  Mitra  (or,  Tekchand  Thakur)  and  Kali- 
prasanna  Sinha,  to  name  only  the  most  notables — moved  in  two  contrary  directions  :  heavy 
Sanskritic  mannered  style,  and  spoken  idiom  often  descending  to  current  slangy  speech. 
But  as  we  have  said  earlier,  a  great  literary  artist  often  learns  from  a  smaller  writer,  and 
Bankimchandra 's  reserved  commendation  of  Alaler  gharer  dulal  in  his  introduction  to  the 
works  of  Peary  Chand  Mitra  gives  a  clue  to  the  formation  of  his  own  style.  He  forcefully 
defends  the  use  of  simple  prose  and  says  that  a  literary  work  that  is  intelligible  to  a  few 
readers  whose  number  can  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers  is  useless.  In  the  prose-works 
published  after  the  establishment  of  the  printing-press,  there  was  the  maximal  alteration  of 
ordinary  speech  and  Bankimchandra  humorously  refers  to  the  conversation  of  Sanskrit 
scholars  whose  use  of  esoteric  words  would  sink  to  the  ridiculous.  Vidyasagar’s  language, 
he  remarks,  is  elegant  and  charming,  and  none  before  or  after  him  could  produce  such 
effect.  It  is  not  obscure,  but  is  still  remote  from  the  tongue  easily  comprehensible  to  common 
people.  Enchanted  by  this  grace  and  grandeur  the  later  writers  chose  to  adopt  his  manner 

*  In  some  lines  ot  his  poems,  sonnets  and  short  lyrics— the  two  pieces  that  immediately  come  to  mind  are 
Atmavilap  (the  wailing  of  the  self  or  an  'ode  to  dejection)  and  his  own  epitaph — he  abjures  all  rhetorical 
embellishments  and  writes  in  a  bare,  natural  idiom  showing  an  amazing  transparency  and  a  controlled 
emotional  energy  that  require  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime. 
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and  did  not  dare  come  out  of  the  narrow  straits.  Such  language  is  naturally  limited  in  its 
range  ;  it  cannot  express  all  shades  of  feeling,  and  the  lack  of  vigour  and  variety  hampers 
the  development  of  prose.  It  is  in  this  context  that  Bankimchandra  praises  Alaler  gharer 
dulal,  that  uses  conversational  idiom  and  rescues  Bengali  prose  from  arcane  occultation. 
He  concedes  that  this  is  not  an  ideal  language  ;  it  lacks  solemnity  and  purity  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  can  convey  heightened  emotions.  But  its  chief  merit  is  its  naturalness  and  it  demonstrates 
that  a  literary  work,  written  in  ordinary  speech  and  comprehensible  to  common  readers, 
can  achieve  artistic  beauty.  Tarasankar’s  translation  of  K  ad  a  mb  an  and  Mitra’s  composition 
represent  two  extremities  ;  it  is  by  a  proper  balancing  of  the  two,  by  toning  up  the  one 
and  toning  down  the  other,  as  the  subject  demands,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  model  prose 
style.  This  reminds  us  of  Aristotle’s  argument  in  favour  of  a  combination  of  unfamiliar 
terms  and  ordinary  modes  of  speech  ( Poetics ,  22).  The  use  of  strange  words  and  metaphors 
gives  diction  a  distinction,  but  a  whole  statement  in  such  terms  will  be  either  a  riddle  or  a 
barbarism  ;  the-use  of  ordinary  words  gives  clarity  to  language,  but  its  exclusive  use  would 
have  a  demeaning  effect.  In  his  counsel  to  the  aspiring  writers  (Pracar,  Magh,  1291  B.S.), 
Bankimchandra  pleads  for  simplicity  and  adds  that  the  object  of  writing  is  communication, 
to  make  the  subject  explicit  to  the  readers.  In  an  earlier  essay  (Vangadarsan,  Jyaistha,  1285 
B.S.)  his  approach  comes  near  to  Aristotle’s  golden  mean.  The  diction,  elevated  or  common, 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  context.  It  may  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  say,  while  keeping 
in  view  the  steady  progression  and  evolution  of  Bankimchandra’s  narrative  and  descriptive 
manner,  that  this  emphasis  on  the  context  defines  the  expressive  mode  of  his  fiction  and 
essays.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember,  without  ignoring  his  wide  familiarity  with  Western 
literature  and  thought  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  that  he  was  in  his  adolescence 
a  disciple  of  Isvarchandra  Gupta,  perhaps  the  last  poet  in  the  purely  indigenous  tradition, 
who  was  also  an  admirer  of  Bharatchandra.  Bankimchandra  defers  to  decorum  and 
denounces  obscenity  and  bad  taste,  but  he  also  says  in  his  essay  on  the  Bengali  language 
that  a  writer  has  the  liberty  to  use  rustic  uncultivated  idiom,  if  necessary.  Researchers  should 
make  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  influence  of  Bharatchandra  and  Isvarchandra  Gupta  on 
the  idiom,  characters  and  situations  of  Bankimchandra. 

Bankimchandra,  it  is  true,  did  not  work  completely  in  the  void.  He  had  some  eminent 
predecessors  whom  he  studied  closely  ;  he  had  also  before  him  the  great  masters  in  Sanskrit, 
the  vaisnava  lyrics  and  the  wealth  of  European  literature.  He  had  other  kinds  of  debts  to 
the  literature  in  the  native  manner.  But  the  kind  of  literature  that  he  needed,  that  he  wanted 
to  write,  did  not  really  exist  for  him,  especially  in  the  newly  born  Bengali  language.  He 
had  no  predecessor  in  the  true  sense.  The  field  of  narrative  fiction  was  really  untrodden. 
The  barrenness  was  dampening  ;  but  it  was  also  a  challenge  to  make  daring  experiments. 
Fortunately  for  Bengali  and  Indian  readers,  Bankimchandra  had  the  equipment  and  gift  to 
accept  the  challenge.  His  immersion — and  it  was  an  open-eyed  immersion — in  Sanskrit  and 
Western  literature,  creative  and  philosophical,  certainly  helped  him  ;  but  it  required  the 
inventive  talent  of  the  highest  order  to  chisel  out  a  living,  supple,  manifold  medium  that 
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can  stretch  across  diverse  tracks  and  have  the  finesse  to  capture  all  possible  human  emotions 
and  experiences — despair,  revulsion,  ecstasy  and  scepticism,  the  boredom,  the  horror  and 
the  glory,  and  also  serve  as  an  effective,  flexible  instrument  for  exacting  argumentation  in 
the  scholastic  manner.  In  the  beginning  and  also  in  some  of  his  later  narratives,  he  adopted 
materials  from  English  novels  (as  Shakespeare  borrowed  his  stories  from  Holinshed, 
Plutarch,  Scandinavian  saga  and  other  sources)  and  drew  heavily  on  chaste  Sanskritic  voca¬ 
bulary.  This  is  in  the  main  true  ;  but  a  study  of  the  discarded  words,  phrases  and  sentences 
in  Durgesnandini,  supposed  to  be  his  first  creative  work  in  Bengali,  indicates  the  way  in 
which  his  mind  was  working.  Fie  knew  the  fate  of  Latin  writings  by  English  authors. 
Rajmohan  s  Vt/ife  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  an  instance  of  contemporary 
Anglophilia  and  he  never  repeated  the  experiment.  But  he  was  also  aware  of  the  effect  of 
the  union  of  Latin  and  Saxon  and  we  know  how  he  combines  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  in  his 
celebrated  song  Vandc  Mataram.  There  is  also  another  aspect  of  this  admixture.  He  often 
eschews  Sanskrit  inflexions  ;  and  what  is  equally  important,  he  frequently  places  chaste 
diction  derived  from  Sanskrit  and  praknt  or  popular — even  vulgar — dialect  close  together, 
ignoring  charges  of  solecism.  1  he  situation  that  immediately  comes  to  mind  is  the  narrator’s 
comment  on  Rohinfs  surreptitious  glance  at  Nisakar.  The  words  are  adapted  from  Bharat- 
chandra  s  Vidyasundar  ;  readers  may  also  note  how  Malm!  reappears  in  various  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  Bankim  s  fiction.  The  conjunction  of  the  sublime  and  the  plain,  of  the  unfamiliar, 
and  the  familiar,  of  elevation  and  declivity,  of  long  and  short  sentences  and  the  consequent 
alternation  of  tones  give  his  prose  its  unique  quality.  For  a  creative  writer  alive  to  the  power 
of  words  and  the  needs  of  changing  times,  learning  the  craft  is  a  sustained  process  involving 
a  continual  renewal  of  perceptions.  He  is  never  a  prisoner  of  his  own  world  ;  and  a  chrono- 
gical  study  of  his  works  shows  a  constant  refashioning  of  the  model,  an  unceasing  attempt 
to  come  closer  to  the  actual  world.  His  language  too  becomes  increasingly  transparent  to 
mirror  the  unsettling  conditions  of  his  age.  But  the  end  is  implicit  in  the  beginning. 

The  intellectual  landscape  of  mid-nineteenth-century  Bengal  reveals  a  deeply  furrowed 
face  ;  there  is  a  clash  of  powerful  opposites  and  this  is  a  perfect  literary  situation.  Despite 
efforts  at  an  integral  approach,  the  synthesis  of  Western  and  Eastern  values  and  ideas  was 
not  achieved  and  the  dichotomy  persists  even  today*  Again,  what  we  call  the  Bengal 
Renaissance  was  warped  and  crippled  at  the  start  ;  it  did  not  grow  out  of  the  soil.  It 
was  a  superstructure  imposed  upon  a  medieval/ feudal  structure  and  had  no  social  or  economic 
foundation  to  buttress  up  the  framework  ;  the  new  awareness  was  limited  to  a  few  ‘en¬ 
lightened  individuals,  most  of  whom  had  no  living  contact  with  the  people.  Some  Christian 
theologians  believe  that  the  co-existence  of  nature  and  supernature  is  extremely  unstable  ; 
the  relationship  is  unsymmetrical.  The  nineteenth-century  enlightenment  (meaning  both 
rebirth  and  new  birth)  presents  a  similar  incongruity  :  a  defiant  individual  consciousness 
encountering  what  appears  to  it  a  mindless  leviathan,  the  inertia  of  poor  hungry  uneducated 
dumb  millions.  Literature,  especially  the  fictional  mode,  that  tirelessly  pursues  social  reality 
and  presents  or  represents  it,  however  attenuated  the  images  may  be,  moved  in  a  penumbra 
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reflecting  alternately  conformity  and  rebellion,  despair  and  expectancy,  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
exultant  assurance.  Ideas,  then,  were  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  there  was  a  secret  hope 
cherished  by  the  new  generation  that  ideas  could  perhaps  reshape  reality.  But  ideas  crave 
articulation,  and  there  was  no  corresponding  indigenous  channel.  Bankimchandra  carved 
out  this  channel  and  this  was  his  supreme  gift  to  the  nation.  Adapting  Eliot’s  words  we 
may  say  that  to  pass  on  to  posterity  one’s  own  language,  more  highly  developed,  more 
refined,  and  more  precise  than  it  was  before  one  wrote  it,  is  the  highest  possible  achievement 

of  a  writer. 

And  yet  Bankimchandra  too  suffered  the  same  anxiety  of  disequilibrium,  and  he  too 
nursed  an  unquiet  dream  that  the  power  of  the  word  could  perhaps  change  the  existent 
order.  Was  it  a  mere  fantasy,  or  does  it  have  any  authoritative  sanction  ?  Bankimchandra 
was  a  firm  rationalist,  but  he  had  also  a  deep  religious  sensibility.  In  almost  all  religions, 
including  tribal  religions,  the  final  source  of  logos  is  God.  Word  and  God  are  often  inter¬ 
changeable.  ‘In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was- with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.’  In  Hindu  religion  and  theological  writings,  Om — ‘the  matrix  of  all  the  various 
sounds’  (to  use  Yivekananda’s  words) — is  not  a  mere  word  but  God  Himself.  What  is  called 
sruti  is  revelation,  God’s  utterance  (heard  and  remembered  by  sages)  ;  on  this  assumption, 
word  is  the  external  aspect  of  the  thought  of  God,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
signifier  and  the  signified — thought  and  word  are  inseparable.  The  sacred  words  or  mantras, 
pronounced  properly  under  the  right  conditions,  can  transmit  spirituality  and  extraordinary 
power.  What  particularly  impressed  the  foreign  disciples  of  Vivekananda  was  the  power 
of  his  voice,  ‘a  voice  unlike  any  voice  one  had  ever  heard  before’.  Here  voice,  word  and 
thought  are  synonymous.  Vivekananda  himself  refers  to  the  wondrous  dynamism  of  the 
utterances  of  Jesus.  Even  readers  of  literary  works  have  sometimes  an  analogous  sensation, 
that  has  nothing  in  common  with  physiological  sensation.  Some  lines  of  Shakespeare  and 
other  great  writers  and  the  songs  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  induce  a  strange  stillness  that  is 
hard  to  describe  :  perhaps  Longinus  means  the  same  thing  when  he  speaks  of  transport. 
There  are  also  words  and  sentences  that  carry  the  effect  of  exaltation.  We  do  not  know  if 
Bankimchandra  believed  in  inspiration,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  song  Vande  Mataram 
and  certain  passages  in  his  fiction  instil  in  the  minds  of  receptive  readers  an  experience  of 
ecstasy.  That  this  experience  has  an  abiding  effect  and  is  not  a  transient  psychic  phenomenon 
is  corroborated  by  the  martyrdom  eagerly  embraced  by  thousands  of  freedom-fighters  in 
India. 


XIII 

Recognition  of  the  methodological  differences  between  systems  of  criticism,  and 
of  their  consequent  respective  powers  and  limitations,  quickly  establishes  the  fact 
that  twenty-five  centuries  of  inquiry  have  not  been  spent  in  vain. 

Elder  Olson 
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There  is  always  a  tendency  to  legislate  rather  than  to  inquire...  And  the  free 
intelligence  is  that  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  inquiry. 

T.S.  Eliot 

THE  position  outlined  above  is  but  one  of  several  possible  and  lays  no  claim  to  finality. 
In  literary  criticism,  as  in  life,  we  do  not  know  the  final  answer  ;  we  can  only  pose  the 
right  questions.  But  how  do  we  know  whether  we  have  posed  the  right  questions  ?  The 
doubt  that  haunted  Allen  Tate  suddenly  assails  me  as  I  lay  down  my  pen.  Is  literary  criticism 
possible  ?  Is  my  account  a  dispassionate  attempt  to  understand  Bankimchandra  as  a  literary 
artist  and  thinker,  or  is  the  whole  thing  an  assemblage  of  opinions,  partly  borrowed  and 
partly  my  own  concoction  ?  There  is  a  further  difficulty.  Our  literary  opinions  are  inconstant, 
and  it  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  does  me  the  honour  of  following  this  long  peregrination 
and  reading  the  essay  (written  a  few  years  earlier)  printed  at  the  end  of  the  third  part.  The 
meaning  of  a  work  of  a  great  artist  always  expands  ;  each  fresh  reading  uncovers  unattended 
layers,  and  we  are  never  sure  if  the  perceptions  are  just  subjective  impressions  clouded  by 
prejudices  and  preconceived  notions,  or  genuinely  provoked  by  the  literary  object.  Can 
any  response  be  pure  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dispense  with  our  own  point  of  view 
and  our  point  of  view,  taste  and  belief  at  a  moment  of  time  undergo  changes  that  the 
passage  of  time  brings  to  pass.  And  what  we  call  the  literary  object  is  not  stable  either,  if 
the  deconstructionists  are  to  be  believed. 

We  have  to  admit,  whatever  the  status  of  a  literary  object,  that  interpretation  (in  varied 
senses)  is  essentially  different  from  an  imaginative  work.  A  work  of  art  (stable  or  continually 
modified)  has  a  certain  permanence,  while  interpretative  works  are  soon  outworn,  superse¬ 
ded  by  other  methods  of  exegesis.  But  if  literary  criticism  is  to  survive  as  an  activity,  the 
critics  must  have  the  faith  that  they  have  an  important  service  to  render  to  man — the 
refinement  of  a  special  kind  of  awareness.  This  faith  may  be  an  illusion  in  an  increasingly 
mechanized  society  ;  but  illusion,  till  it  crosses  a  certain  limit,  preserves  our  sanity  in  a  state 
of  flux.  This  faith— or  illusion— must  not  cheapen  into  conceit  and  should  be  attended  by 
the  humility  of  which  human  nature,  constituted  as  it  is,  is  never  quite  capable.  We  have 
to  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  there  are  degrees  of  humility.  Under  conditions 
that  are  inimical  to  values,  all  that  matters  is  effort  ;  as  Eliot  says,  there  is  only  the  trying— the 
rest  is  not  our  business.  The  critic,  in  specious  feathers,  reposing  in  the  complacence  that 
his  judgment  alone  is  right,  is  a  wrecker  of  his  own  discipline  ;  we  have  to  be  constantly 
on  guard  against  any  such  self-deception.  Humility  presupposes  recognition  of,  and  respect 
for,  dissent  ;  and  this  is  the  decisive  justification  of  a  pluralistic  theory.  Bankimchandra’s 
caution  against  confinement  to  any  ‘groove  of  thought’  and  his  defence  of  ‘different  and 
even  opposed  points  of  view’  may  serve  as  a  beacon-light  ;  it  is  this  cognizance  of  the 
plurality  of  perspectives  which  has  guided  the  present  editor  in  selecting  and  ordering  the 
materials  printed  in  this  volume. 

Each  of  us,  at  least  at  a  given  moment,  is  committed  to  a  particular  stance  ;  our  attitudes 
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may  change,  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  we  cannot  shed  our  commitments,  that  the  disinterested 
critic  steadfastly  fixing  his  attention  on  the  object  is  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  The  creative 
power  is  a  gift  ;  you  either  have  it  or  don’t  and  no  explanation  of  the  mystery  or  of  the 
product  is  satisfactory.  Yet  the  human  spirit  goes  on  striving  after  comprehension,  and  the 
moment  we  give  in  to  despair,  we  cease  to  be  human.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  it 
we  could  all  arrive  at  a  consensus,  at  a  common  methodology  ;  that  may  be  attainable  in 
a  fabled  elysium,  or  in  a  regimented  society.  We  would  never  know  what  truth  is.  In  the 
circumstances,  the  sensible  course  is  to  agree  to  disagree,  to  permit  diversity  ;  but  while 
we  should  be  ready  to  open  the  door  to  all  genuine  inquirers,  we  should  beware  of  the 
fraudulent,  although  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them.  Mimesis  ;  the  emphasis  on  structure  ; 
neo-classic  canons  ;  audience-orientated  moral  approach  ;  historical,  philosophical,  theolo¬ 
gical  scholarship  ;  biographical  material  ;  bibliographical  investigation  ,  Crocean  intuition- 
expression  ;  aestheticism  of  different  denominations  ;  Flassihcation  into  genres  and  the 
importance  of  medium  ;  comparative  method  ;  new  criticism  ;  paraphrase  ;  grammatical, 
syntactical,  semantic  analysis  ;  Hegelian  dialectic  ;  Marxist  and  Freudian  ideologies  ,  struc¬ 
turalism,  post-structuralism  and  deconstruction — the  list  is  not  exhaustive  and  there  are 
other  schools  and  methodologies  ;  any  approach  that  sheds  light  on  a  literary  work  is 
relevant.  But  the  tools  are  to  be  handled  with  care,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  this  connexion, 
to  remember  certain  things.  First,  each  approach  has  its  limitations,  and  any  school  that 
deludes  itself  that  it  has  found  the  key  to  all  problems  is  an  easy  victim  ot  Satanic  temptation. 
Secondly,  we  should  be  wary  of  forcing  upon  a  work  our  own  design  and  should  instead 
try  to  discover  the  hidden  design/designs.  Thirdly,  the  selective  method  that  passes  over 
or  rejects  certain  strands  in  the  fabric  (assuming  that  a  literary  object  is  a  texture)  and  singles 
out  those  that  suit  a  particular  thesis  is  a  distortion.  The  objective  should  be  to  see  a 
work  in  its  totality,  including  the  contrapuntal.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  selection 
of  facts.  Fourthly,  the  exposition  should  not  stultify  the  reader’s  independent  response  and 
judgment  ;  the  aim  should  be  to  open  out,  as  it  were,  a  folding  street-map,  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  topography  and  the  various  routes.  Fifthly,  with  whatever  school  the  critic’s 
affiliations  may  be,  his  primary  task  is  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  literature  and  help  the 
readers  return  again  and  again  to  the  original  work.  Explication  should  not  be  a  substitute 
for  a  literary  object.  To  erect  a  wall  between  the  text  and  the  audience  is  to  kill  the  sensitivity 
of  the  audience  and  turn  literary  criticism  into  a  rolling  machine  that  can  successfully  crush 
the  life  of  literature. 

The  present  volume  has  many  inadequacies — several  areas,  for  instance,  have  been  left 
uncovered — but  we  have  this  assurance  that  the  essays,  divergent  in  their  approaches,  would 
enhance  the  understanding  of  Bankimchandra’s  art  and  thought  and  provide  the  stimulus 
to  read  his  work  afresh,  with  an  increase  in  awareness.  What  is  more  important,  they  may 
succeed  in  making  him  pleasurable,  interesting  and  relevant  to  the  present  generation. 
Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  the  reputation  of  a  dead  classic  ;  we  are  immensely  grateful 
to  a  critic  who  can  make  a  past  writer  alive  and  set  us  face  to  face  with  him  as  a  dynamic 
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contemporary.  This  is  the  measure  by  which  any  critical  assessment  is  to  be  judged,  and 
this  volume  has  been  planned  with  this  end  in  view.  There  are  scholars  and  interpreters 
whose  erudition  and  energy  are  intimidating  and  whose  ingenious  devices  inspire  admiration 
and  awe  ,  but  we  fall  into  despair  when  their  mammoth  apparatus  deadens  our  spirit 
and  petrifies  past  masterpieces  into  museum  mummies.  Scholarship  is  the  foundation  of 
criticism  ;  and  no  critic  worth  the  name  is  deficient  in  sense  of  fact.  And  we  believe  that 
our  contributors  have  enough  discernment  not  to  allow  their  learning  to  muffle  their  relish  ; 
whatever  opinions  they  hold,  they  have  been  able  to  communicate  their  enjoyment  and  to 
reshape,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  stereotype.  Readers  may  dispute  the  views  expressed 
by  the  contributors  and  note  their  conflicting  impressions.  This  is  highly  desirable.  If  they 
be  sufficiently  disturbed  and  feel  an  urge  to  re-read  Bankimchandra,  we  would  regard  our 
labours  amply  rewarded.  For,  this  is  the  prime  business  of  criticism.  The  almost  impassable 
hindrance  to  non-Bengali  readers  and  especially  the  English-speaking  readers — very  few  of 
them  have  a  familiarity  with  the  Bengali  language — is  indifferent  translation  ;  even  these 
translations  aie  not  readily  available.  Rabindranath  compares  a  translated  version  to  the 
effigy  of  a  dead  calf ;  but  in  the  immediate  future,  no  alternative  is  in  sight.  We  hope  this 
compilation  would  prompt  some  venturesome  Western  publisher  to  bring  out  the  renderings 
in  modern  idiom.  This  is  a  trying  but  urgent  task. 

On  the  belief  that  each  contributor  s  insight  is  valuable  and  provides  a  new  perspective, 

I  have  kept  editorial  intrusion  to  an  absolute  minimum,  although  minor  excisions  and 
changes  were  unavoidable.  To  thank  all  those  (specifically,  the  contributors  and  translators) 
whose  ungrudging  co-operation  helped  directly  or  indirectly  is  an  editor’s  joyous  privilege. 

I  say  without  reservations  that  I  have  enjoyed  reading  over  the  essays  ;  to  say  anything 
more  would  seem  merely  a  matter  of  form.  To  transfer  the  Bengali  (and  Hindi)  idiom  to 
an  alien  tongue— the  search  for  the  right  word  that  would  at  least  be  an  approximate 
equivalent  is  an  exciting  but  arduous  job  ;  I  share  the  translators’  anxiety  and  zest  and 
commend  their  skill  in  the  use  of  their  tools.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  been  able  to 
recapture  substantially  the  sensations  of  the  original.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  accomplishment. 

I  am  also  under  obligation  to  Mary  Anne  Das  Gupta  and  Sri  Amlan  Das  Gupta  who  kindly 
looked  through  a  few  articles  and  suggested  improvements.  To  Professor  Arun  Kumar  Das 
Gupta  my  debt  is  very  special  :  he  went  through  quite  a  number  of  essays  and  proof-sheets 
and  advised  me  whenever  I  was  in  doubt. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  define  precisely  the  feeling  that  Sri  Birendra  Kumar  Bhattacharyya, 
the  immediately  preceding  President,  Sahitya  Akademi  and  Professor  Indra  Nath  Choudhuri’ 
Secretary,  gave  me.  I  never  met  Sri  Bhattacharyya,  but  somehow  I  could  sense  his  gentle 
graciousness.  Together  with  Professor  Choudhuri  and  other  members  of  the  Board,  he 
initiated  the  whole  scheme  and  generously  contributed  an  article.  People  who  know  him 
closely  speak  of  his  unpretentious  manners,  but  perhaps  what  struck  me  was  that  a  literary 
artist  could  never  settle  in  the  saddle.  Professor  Choudhuri,  who  never  interfered  in  the 
actual  execution  of  the  work,  yet  in  his  own  unobtrusive  way  kept  an  eye  on  every  detail 
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and  extended  his  help  whenever  necessary,  was  an  assuring  presence.  I  should  like  to  express 
personal  gratitude  to  him  for  his  warm  faith  and  trust.  Sri  Nirmal  Kanti  Bhattacharjee, 
Regional  Secretary,  Calcutta,  Sahitya  Akademi,  and  Sri  Ramkumar  Mukhopadhyay,  Assis¬ 
tant  Editor,  oversaw  the  whole  programme  with  devotion,  vigilance  and  patience  and 
actively  participated  in  various  editorial  functions.  The  pictures  that  come  to  my  mind  are 
of  their  busy  workrooms,,  of  whirring  typewriters,  of  the  litter  ot  papers- and  letters,  of 
files  and  typescripts,  and  of  the  telephones  ringing  continually.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  complete  the  work  without  their  quiet  collaboration. 
There  are  many  lapses  in  the  book  which  an  alert  scrutiny  would  quickly  detect.  I  alone 
am  responsible  for  these  errors  ;  the  credit  is  theirs,  not  mine.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Akademi,  irrespective  of  status,  were  equally  involved  ; 
a  project  of  this  kind  is  a  product  of  co-operative  labour,  and  each  one  of  them  deserves 
respectful  mention. 

For  more  than  two  years,  the  editing  of  this  volume  was  my  principal  preoccupation, 
and  I  must  add  that  despite  the  load  of  pressure — the  load  was  quite  heavy — I  seemed  to 
live  in  a  different  world  in  a  state  of  blessedness.  At  the  end  of  the  long  sojourn,  I  recall 
Keats’s  words  that  in  a  grey,  climate  what  sustains  us  is  the  memory  of  great  men. 


Calcutta 
March  1993 


Bhabatosh  Chatterjee 


TRIBUTES  AND  REMINISCENCES 


What  would  not  a  man  give  if  he  might  converse  with 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and  Hesiod  and  Homer  ? 


Socrates 


The  great  men  who  appear  m  our  history  remain  in 
our  mind  not  as  a  static  fact  but  as  a  living 
historical  image. 


Rabindranath  Tagore 


/ 


Footfalls  echo  in  the  memory 


T.  S.  Eliot 


Bankimchandra  in  his  youth 
courtesy  :  Rishi  Bankim  Museum,  Naihati 


BANKIMCHANDRA 

Rabindranath  Tagore 


WE  need,  on  our  journey,  torches  to  keep  the  darkness  of  night  at  bay; 
Our  bedside  lamps  keep  blowing  out  in  the  wind. 

Sterile  deeds  are  destroyed  by  the  cruel  march  of  Time; 

Whatever  stagnates  is  swept  away  like  trash,  leaving  no  trace. 

Only  he  with  the  power  to  pay  his  way  in  ages  still  to  come 
Can  make  a  contribution  worthy  of  himself  to  Creation  s  progress. 

And  so  the  prayer  goes  out  in  our  land 

For  something  more  than  Fortune’s  handful  of  barren  corn, 

Yielding  no  shoots,  cast  aside  at  the  day’s  end, 

Finished  at  the  start. 

You  have  fulfilled  this  prayer,  O  Bankim.  The  boon  that  Time 
Has  entrusted  to  your  hands  is  not  lifeless  or  inert. 

The  stream  of  new  literature  bursting  forth  at  your  magic  touch 
Wakes  with  its  ceaseless  flow  new  life,  here  in  the  mind  of  Bengal. 
Impelled  forward  by  ever-new  expectation 
It  races  toward  a  future  rich  in  rewards. 

This  is  your  surging,  echoing  message  today,  Bankim 

This  is  the  stream  on  which  your  name  and  achievements  ride. 

And  so,  sure  of  your  survival,  I  join  the  Muse  of  Bengal* 

In  singing  your  praise. 


translated  by 
William  Radice 


*  Vangabharati,  i.e.  Sarasvati. 
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Sri  Aurobindo 


THERE  are  many  who,  lamenting  the  by-gone  glories  of  this  great  and  ancient  nation, 
speak  as  if  the  Risis  of  old,  the  inspired  creators  of  thought  and  civilization,  were  a  miracle 
of  our  heroic  age,  not  to  be  repeated  among  degenerate  men  and  in  our  distressful  present. 
This  is  an  error  and  thrice  an  error.  Ours  is  the  eternal  land,  the  eternal  people,  the  eternal 
religion,  whose  strength,  greatness,  holiness  may  be  overclouded  but  never,  even  for  a 
moment,  utterly  cease.  The  hero,  the  Risi,  the  saint,  are  the  natural  fruits  of  our  Indian 
soil;  and  there  has  been  no  age  in  which  they  have  not  been  born.  Among  the  Risis  of  the 
later  age  we  have  at  last  realized  that  we  must  include  the  name  of  the  man  who  gave  us 
the  reviving  mantra  which  is  creating  a  new  India,  the  mantra  Vande  Mataram. 

The  Risi  is  different  from  the  saint.  His  life  may  not  have  been  distinguished  by  superior 
holiness  nor  his  character  by  an  ideal  beauty.  He  is  not  great  by  what  he  was  himself  but 
by  what  he  has  expressed.  A  great  and  vivifying  message  had  to  be  given  to  a  nation  or  to 
humanity,  and  God  has  chosen  this  mouth  on  which  to  shape  the  words  of  the  message. 
A  momentous  vision  had  to  be  revealed;  and  it  is  his  eyes  which  the  Almighty  first  unseals. 
The  message  which  he  has  received,  the  vision  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  he 
declares  to  the  world  with  all  the  strength  that  is  in  him,  and  in  one  supreme  moment  of 
inspiration  expresses  it  in  words  which  have  merely  to  be  uttered  to  stir  men’s  inmost 
natures,  clarify  their  minds,  seize  their  hearts  and  impel  them  to  things  which  would  have 
been  impossible  to  them  in  their  ordinary  moments.  Those  words  are  the  mantra  which 
he  was  born  to  reveal  and  of  that  mantra  he  is  the  seer. 

What  is  it  for  which  we  worship  the  name  of  Bankim  today  ?  What  was  his  message  to 
us  or  what  the  vision  which  he  saw  and  has  helped  us  to  see  ?  He  was  a  great  poet,  a  master 
of  beautiful  language  and  a  creator  of  fair  and  gracious  dream-figures  in  the  world  of 
imagination;  but  it  is  not  as  a  poet,  stylist  or  novelist  that  Bengal  does  honour  to  him  today. 
It  is  probable  that  the  literary  critic  of  the  future  will  reckon  Kapalkundala,  Visavriksa  and 
Krisnakanter  Will  as  his  artistic  masterpieces,  and  speak  with  qualified  praise  of  Devi 
Caudhuram,  Anandamath,  Krisnacaritra  or  Dharmatattva.  Yet  it  is  the  Bankim  of  these 
latter  works  and  not  the  Bankim  of  the  great  creative  masterpieces  who  will  rank  among 
the  Makers  of  Modern  India.  The  earlier  Bankim  was  only  a  poet  and  stylist — the  later 
Bankim  was  a  seer  and  nation-builder. 
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But  even  as  a  poet  and  stylist  Bankim  did  a  work  of  supreme  national  importance,  not 
for  the  whole  of  India,  or  only  indirectly  for  the  whole  of  India,  but  lor  Bengal  which  was 
destined  to  lead  India  and  be  in  the  vanguard  of  national  development.  No  nation  can  grow 
without  finding  a  fit  and  satisfying  medium  of  expression  for  the  new  self  into  which  it  is 
developing — without  a  language  which  shall  give  permanent  shape  to  its  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  carry  every  new  impulse  swiftly  and  triumphantly  into  the  consciousness  of 
all.  It  was  Bankim’s  first  great  service  to  India  that  he  gave  the  race  which  stood  in  its 
vanguard  such  a  perfect  and  satisfying  medium.  He  was  blamed  for  corrupting  .the  purity 
of  the  Bengali  tongue;  but  the  pure  Bengali  of  the  old  poets  could  have  expressed  nothing 
but  a  conservative  and  unprogressive  Bengal.  The  race  was  expanding  and  changing,  and 
it  needed  a  means  of  expression  capable  of  change  and  expansion.  He  was  blamed  also  for 
replacing  the  high  literary  Bengali  of  the  Pandits  by  a  mixed  popular  tongue  which  was 
neither  the  learned  language  nor  good  vernacular.  But  the  Bengali  of  the  Pandits  would  have 
crushed  the  growing  richness,  variety  and  versatility  of  the  Bengali  genius  under  its  stiff 
inflexible  ponderousness.  We  needed  a  tongue  for  other  purposes  than  dignified  treatises 
and  erudite  lucubrations.  We  needed  a  language  which  should  combine  the  strength,  dignity 
or  soft  beauty  of  Sanskrit  with  the  nerve  and  vigour  of  the  vernacular,  capable  at  one  end 
of  the  utmost  vernacular  raciness  and  at  the  other  of  the  most  sonorous  gravity.  Bankim 
divined  our  need  and  was  inspired  to  meet  it, — he  gave  us  a  means  by  which  the  soul  of 
Bengal  could  express  itself  to  itself. 

As  he  had  divined  the  linguistic  need  of  his  country’s  future,  so  he  divined  also  its  political 
need.  He,  first  of  our  great  publicists,  understood  the  hollowness  and  inutility  of  the  method 
of  political  agitation  which  prevailed  in  his  time  and  exposed  it  with  merciless  satire  in  his 
Lokarahasya  and  Kamalakanter  Daptar.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  merely  with  destructive 
criticism; — he  had  a  positive  vision  of  what  was  needed  for  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
He  saw  that  the  force  from  above  must  be  met  by  a  mightier  reacting  force  from  below, — the 
strength  of  repression  by  an  insurgent  national  strength.  He  bade  us  leave  the  canine  method 
of  agitation  for  the  leonine.  The  Mother  of  his  vision  held  trenchant  steel  in  her  twice 
seventy  million  hands  and  not  the  bowl  of  the  mendicant.  It  was  the  gospel  of  fearless 
strength  and  force  which  he  preached  under  a  veil  and  in  images  in  Anandamath  and  Devi 
Caudhurani.  And  he  had  an  inspired  unerring  vision  of  the  moral  strength  which  must  be 
at  the  back  of  the  outer  force.  He  perceived  that  the  first  element  of  the  moral  strength 
must  be  tyaga,  complete  self-sacrifice  for  the  country  and  complete  self-devotion  to  the 
work  of  liberation.  His  workers  and  fighters  for  the  motherland  are  political  vairagls  who 
have  no  other  thought  than  their  duty  to  her  and  have  put  all  else  behind  them  as  less  dear 
and  less  precious  and  only  to  be  resumed  when  their  work  for  her  is  done.  Whoever  loves 
self  or  wife  or  child  or  goods  more  than  his  country  is  a  poor  and  imperfect  patriot;  not 
by  him  shall  the  great  work  be  accomplished.  Again,  he  perceived  that  the  second  element 
of  the  moral  strength  needed  must  be  self-discipline  and  organization.  This  truth  he  expressed 
in  the  elaborate  training  of  Devi  Caudhurani  for  her  work,  in  the  strict  rules  of  the 
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Association  of  the  ‘Anandamath’  and  in  the  pictures  of  perfect  organization  which  those 
books  contain.  Lastly,  he  perceived  that  the  third  element  of  moral  strength  must  be  the 
infusion  of  religious  feeling  into  patriotic  work.  The  religion  of  patriotism, — this  is  the 
master  idea  of  Bankings  writings.  It  is  already  foreshadowed  in  Devi  Caudhurani.  In 
Dharmatattva  the  idea  and  in  Krisnacaritra  the  picture  of  a  perfect  and  many-sided  kar- 
mayoga  is  sketched,  the  crown  of  which  shall  be  work  for  one’s  country  and  one’s  kind. 
In  Anandamath  this  idea  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  book  and  received  its  perfect  lyrical 
expression  in  the  great  song  which  has  become  the  national  anthem  of  United  India.  This 
is  the  second  great  service  of  Bankim  to  this  country  that  he  pointed  out  to  it  the  way  of 
salvation  and  gave  it  the  religion  of  patriotism.-  Of  the  new  spirit  which  is  leading  the  nation 
to  resurgence  and  independence,  he  is  the  inspirer  and  political  guru. 

The  third  and  supreme  service  of  Bankim  to  his  nation  was  that  he  gave  us  the  vision 
of  our  Mother.  The  bare  intellectual  idea  of  the  motherland  is  not  in  itself  a  great  driving 
torce;  the  mere  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  freedom  is  not  an  inspiring  motive.  There 
are  few  Indians  at  present,  whether  loyalist,  moderate  or  nationalist  in  their  political  views, 
who  do  not  recognize  that  the  country  has  claims  on  them  or  th'at  freedom  in  the  abstract 
is  a  desirable  thing.  But  most  of  us.,  when  it  is  a  question  between  the  claims  of  the  country 
and  other  claims,  do  not  in  practice  prefer  the  service  of  the  country;  and  while  many  may 
have  the  wish  to  see  freedom  accomplished,  few  have  the  will  to  accomplish  it.  There  are 
other  things  which  we  hold  dearer  and  which  we  fear  to  see  imperilled  either  in  the  struggle 
lor  freedom  or  by  its  accomplishment.  It  is  not  till  the  Motherland  reveals  herself  to  the 
eye  of  the  mind  as  something  more  than  a  stretch  of  earth  or  a  mass  of  individuals,  it  is 
not  till  she  takes  shape  as  a  great  Divine  and  Maternal  Power  in  a  form  of  beauty  that  can 
dominate  the  mind  and  seize  the  heart  that  these  petty  fears  and  hopes  vanish  in  the  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  passion  for  the  Mother  and  her  service,  and  the  patriotism  that  works  miracles  and 
saves  a  doomed  nation  is  born.  To  some  men  it  is  given  to  have  that  vision  and  reveal  it 
to  others.  It  was  thirty-two  years  ago  that  Bankim  wrote  his  great  song  and  few  listened; 
but  in  a  sudden  moment  of  awakening  from  long  delusions  the  people  of  Bengal  looked 
round  for  the  truth  and  in  a  fated  moment  somebody  sang  Vande  Mataram.  The  mantra 
had  been  given  and  in  a  single  day  a  whole  people  had  been  converted  to  the  religion  of 
patriotism.  The  Mother  had  revealed  herself.  Once  that  vision  has  come  to  a  people,  there 
can  be  no  rest,  no  peace,  no  further  slumber  till  the  temple  has  been  made  ready,  the  image 
installed  and  the  sacrifice  offered.  A  great  nation  which  has  had  that  vision  can  never  again 
bend  its  neck  in  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror. 


Bandemataram,  16  April  1907 


BANKIMCHANDRA 


Rabindranath  Tagore 


WHEN  Bankim  appeared  on  the  literary  scene  in  Bengal  with  his  original  creative  talent, 
it  was  as  if  the  goddess  of  Fortune  came  with  a  bowl  of  nectar  in  her  hand.  But  his  writings 
were  not  greeted  with  reverence  and  jubilation  by  members  of  the  elder  generation.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  an  hour  of  bitter  humiliation  tor  Bankim  who  had  to  endure  a  lot  ot  scorn 
and  mockery.  One  group  of  readers  had  the  keenest  contempt  for  him.  The  small  community 
of  writers  who  paid  him  the  dubious  compliment  ot  vain  attempts  at  imitation  were  the 
loudest  in  abuse  in  their  etfort  to  conceal  what  they  had  borrowed  trom  him.  The  new 
class  of  readers  and  writers  at  present  have  not  had  a  chance  to  feel  in  the  depths  of  their 
soul  the  influence  of  Bankim  in  its  full  expanse.  They  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  field 
prepared  by  Bankim.  How  can  they  form  a  detached  estimate  of  their  manifold  indebtedness 
to  Bankim  ? 

Fortunately,  for  the  present  writer,  however,  no  preconceptions  about  literature  had 
taken  root  in  our  minds  at  the  time  of  our  first  encounter  with  Bankim.  The  new  currents 
of  thought  and  feeling,  so  distinctive  of  the  modern  era,  were  also  unknown  to  us.  It  was 
the  first  flush  of  dawn  for  Bengali  literature.  We,  too,  stood  on  the  threshold  of  youth  : 
for  both,  it  was  a  crepuscular  hour.  Just  one  magical  touch  from  Bankim’s  hand,  and  as 
the  sun  rose,  our  hearts  expanded  like  lotus  buds  touched  by  its  ray. 

We  could  experience  at  once  what  had  been  there  in  the  past  and  what  we  gained  now, 
as  we  stood  on  the  thin  line  that  divides  darkness  from  light.  Where  was  gone  the  darkness, 
the  chaos  and  torpid  delusion,  Vijay  Vasanta  and  Gole  Bakawali,  all  that  puerile  stuff? 
Whence  sprang  all  the  light  and  hope  and  harmony,  this  variety  that  seemed  inexhaustible  ? 
Vahgadarsan  appeared  like  Asadh,  the  month  that  ushers  in  rains.  It  arrived  like  a  monarch 
announced  with  a  flourish  of  sounds  that  burst  in  thunder  above.  Its  wealth  of  imagination 
and  deep  feeling  filled  all  the  streams  with  torrents  of  rain  and  the  effect  on  Bengali  literature 
was  like  that  of  rivers  flowing  in  full  tide  from  east  and  west,  darting  in  youthful  delight. 
The  many  poems,  plays,  novels,  essays,  reviews  and  periodicals  that  were  produced  filled 
the  land  as  with  loud  twitterings  of  the  alert  dawn.  At  one  bold  leap,  the  Bengali  language 
sprang  from  infancy  to  youth. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  youth  we  had  witnessed  the  grandeur  of  the  festive  awakening 
of  a  new  passion  in  Bengali  literature.  The  first  flutter  of  a  new  advent  can  seldom  last 
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long.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  with  the  present  what  the  thrill  of  that  first  rapture, 
the  stirrings  of  fresh  hope  meant  for  us.  The  waves  of  delight  and  hope  that  swept  across 
the  entire  country  overwhelmed  us.  For  this  reason,  we  feel  so  disappointed  from  time  to 
time.  Apparently,  the  boundless  aspirations  that  stirred  in  us  were  followed  by  no  comparable 
achievements.  That  dynamic  urge,  so  vital,  is  gone.  But  this  mood  of  despair  itself  is 
unfounded.  The  upsurge  of  a  momentous  event  ebbs  away.  The  melody  that  flows  from 
the  flute  on  the  wedding  day  does  not  last  for  ever.  The  unmixed  delight  and  hopefulness 
of  that  day  is  followed  by  contrary  strains  :  various  duties,  joy  and  grief,  petty  obstacles 
and  the  cycle  of  union  and  separation.  And  thereafter  one  has  to  make  one’s  way  through 
the  world  traversing  many  tracks  and  overcoming  sorrows  and  adverstities  in  a  thoughtful 
and  serious  frame  of  mind.  The  nuptial  melody  will  not  be  played  everyday,  but  the  memory 
of  that  single  festive  day  will  throughout  life  diffuse  a  strain  of  delight  along  the  austere 
path  of  duty.  We  can  recall  the  pervasive  happiness  and  festivejoy  of  the  day.  Bankimchandra 
performed  with  his  own  hand  the  wedding  of  the  Bengali  language  to  the  youthful  charm 
of  creative  imagination.  That  day  is  past.  Today  there  is  a  medley  of  heterogeneous  writings, 
opinions  and  discussions.  Today  the  tide  of  creativity  is  sometimes  at  a  low  ebb  and 
sometimes  it  is  relatively  high. 

This  is  how  things  are  and  how  they  should  be.  But  we  have  to  remember  whose  bounty 
made  this  possible.  In  our  self-conceit  we  always  tend  to  forget  it. 

The  first  instance  of  this  habit  of  forgetfulness  is  our  ignorance  of  Rammohun  Roy  as 
the  maker  of  modern  Bengal.  In  politics,  education,  social  reform,  the  sphere  of  lan¬ 
guage  there  is  nothing  in  modern  Bengal  which  was  not  initiated  by  Rammohun.  Even 
the  interest  now  displayed  in  the  ancient  sastras  (scriptures)  was  pioneered  by  Rammohun. 
The  new  learning  could  have  easily  bred  contempt  for  the  hoary  sastras.  Rammohun  pre¬ 
served  their  glory  by  restoring  the  essence  of  the  nearly  forgotten  scriptures,  which  were 
almost  incomprehensible  to  the  lay  reader,  in  a  compendious  form.  Bengal  today  hardly 
acknowledges  sincerely  her  debt  to  Rammohun. 

Rammohun  rescued  Bengali  literature  from  the  morass  in  which  it  had  sunk  and  placed 
it  firmly  on  layers  of  solid  granite.  By  pouring  forth  the  tide  of  his  own  genius,  Bankim 
has  laid  on  these,  layers  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Today  the  literature  of  Bengal  offers  not  merely 
a  fit  habitation  for  the  spirit.  It  is  also  fertile,  green  with  swaying  blades  of  corn.  The 
humble  dwelling  has  become  our  own  motherland  indeed.  The  nourishment  of  the  spirit 
is  growing  on  our  doorstep. 

TLe  who  invested  his  mother-tongue  with  so  much  glory  by  removing  the  curse  of  sterility 
has  accomplished  an  act  of  great  and  permanent  good  for  all  the  denizens  of  Bengal.  It 
would  be  our  misfortune  if  we  had  to  convince  anyone  about  this.  The  language  earned 
no  one’s  esteem  earlier.  Sanskrit  scholars  regarded  it  as  rustic  and  English  scholars  as 
barbarous.  It  was  beyond  their  wildest  dream  that  one  could  attain  glory  in  this  tongue. 
For  the  benefit  of  women  and  small  kids  they  composed,  out  of  sheer  compassion,  easy 
readers  in  the  native  tongue.  Those  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  about  the  lucid  and  readable 
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style  of  these  books  may  try  to  penetrate  the  dense  obscurity  of  the  Bengali  primer  written  by 
the  Reverend  Knshnamohan  Bandyopadhyay,  prescribed  for  the  Entrance  Examination. 
Bengali  language  spent  its  days  of  disgrace  in  extreme  poverty  and  squalor.  Yet  how  much 
grace  and  nobility  lay  concealed  within  !  But  at  that  time  a  veil  of  poverty  hid  it  from  the 
eye.  The  aridity,  emptiness  and  poverty  of  life  cannot  be  removed  while  the  mother-tongue 
languishes  in  neglect.  At  this  hour,  Bankimchandra,  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  ranks 
of  the  educated  at  that  time,  took  all  his  learning,  his  love  for  his  mother  tongue  and  his 
talent  as  gifts  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  diffident  Bengali  language.  That  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend  fully  the  extraordinary  feat  achieved  by  him  in  those  days  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  benefits  he  bestowed  on  us. 

At  that  time  people  who,  compared  to  him,  were  barely  educated  and  possessed  no  merit 
at  all,  would  burst  with  pride  if  they  could  but  write  a  few  lines  in  English.  They  could 
hardly  grasp  the  fact  that  they  were  like  little  squirrels  trying  to  build  dykes  of  sand. 

What  evidence  else  do  we  need  of  his  heroism  ?  Bankim  renouncing  all  arrogance,  brushing 
aside  all  possibilities  of  attaining  fame  without  a  murmur,  employed  all  his  energy  in  a 
sphere  neglected  by  the  cognoscenti  of  his  day.  That  he  could  forsake,  though  in  lull 
possession  of  the  power,  the  temptation  of  receiving  encouragement  and  acclaim  from  his 
compeers  and  that  he  could  stake  all  his  hopes,  resources  and  energy  on  a  venture  into  the 
dark,  unfrequented  and  untried  paths  was  the  fruit  of  courage  and  confidence  not  easy  to 
measure.  And  this  was  by  no  means  all.  It  was  not  that  out  of  conceit  in  his  own  learning 
he  just  showed  compassion  for  the  Bengali  language  :  his  attitude  was  wholly  reverential. 
All  hopes,  aspirations,  grace,  love,  nobility,  devotion,  patriotism,  all  the  treasures  acquired 
through  meditation  begotten  of  learning  by  a  trained  and  mature  intellect  he  surrendered 
unhesitatingly  into  the  hands  of  the  Bengali  language.  Touched  with  pride  at  this  most 
propitious  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel,  its  face,  obscured  with  neglect,  suddenly  glowed  with 
the  splendour  of  beauty  almost  divine.  Attracted  by  the  youthful  grace  of  the  Bengali 
language,  those  who  had  neglected  her  earlier  now  came  closer,  one  by  one.  Every  day 
brought  fresh  glory  to  the  growth  of  Bengali  literature. 

To  accomplish  the  onerous  task  undertaken  by  Bankimchandra  would  have  proved 
extremely  difficult  for  any  one  else.  First,  it  needed  outstanding  ability  to  have  faith  in  and 
discover  the  potential  of  the  Bengali  language  as  a  vehicle  tor  all  the  ideas,  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  an  educated  man,  considering  the  state  it  was  in  at  that  time.  Secondly  ,  where 
there  is  no  literary  model,  where  the  reader  has  no  expectation  of  an  outstanding  excellence, 
where  the  author  writes  with  the  utmost  negligence  and  the  reader  reads  with  condescension, 
where  the  slightest  effort  at  good  writing  earns  applause  and  even  bad  writing  escapes 
censure  as  that  would  be  deemed  superfluous,  it  is  an  extraordinary  feat  to  persevere  with 
irresistible  zeal  and  indefatigable  pains  along  the  arduous  path  to  fulfilment,  constantly 
keeping  in  view  the  exalted  ideal  of  one’s  inmost  being,  restraining  the  temptation  of 
winning  cheap  acclaim  with  little  effort.  There  is  no  burden  heavier  than  pervasive  insipidity, 
total  absence  of  any  sign  of  life  or  gleam  of  enthusiasm.  Men  of  letters  today  may  understand 
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to  some  extent  what  unremitting  ettort  and  energy  it  takes  to  overcome  its  enormous 
gravitational  pull.  How  much  more  difficult  it  was  at  that  time  cannot  be  conjectured  so 
easily.  Only  a  man  of  great  integrity  can  submit  himself  to  rigorous  self-discipline,  where 
there  is  universal  sluggishness  and  where  torpor  goes  uncensured. 

The  task  performed  by  Bankim  in  pursuit  of  his  own  norms  with  the  vigour  of  his  genius 
was  amazing.  An  immeasurable  distance  separates  the  peaks  of  Bengali  literary  attainments 
following  the  publication  of  Vangadarsart  from  the  abysmal  depths  of  what  had  preceded 
it.  Those  who  have  seen  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Kancanjangha  from  Darjeeling  know  to 
what  heights  have  risen  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  this  cloud-kissing  imperial  mountain 
touched  with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  sudden  elevation  of  post-Bankim  Bengali 
literature  is  a  comparable  phenomenon.  Let  us  survey  and  measure  it  and  we  shall  at  once 
understand  quite  easily  the  abundant  force  and  vigour  of  Bankim’s  genius. 

Bankim  expected  that  others  would  show  the  same  reverence  toward  Bengali  as  he  himself 
did.  If  by  sheer  force  of  habit  someone  dallied  with  literature,  Bankim  would  take  him  to 
task  so  sternly  that  never  again  would  he  dare  display  such  levity. 

Those  were  far  more  difficult  times.  The  emotional  upheaval  brought  about  by  Bankim 
swept  across  the  entire  country.  Innumerable  hearts  stirred  under  its  impact  and  countless 
people,  without  realizing  their  limited  abilities,  tried  at  one  leap  to  attain  the  status  of  a 
writer.  The  impulse  to  write  was  released,  but  the  norms  of  good  writing  had  not  yet  been 
established;  This  was  the  hour  when  the  ambidexterous  Bankim  set  about  to  construct  with 
one  hand  and  restrain  with  the  other.  He  kept  the  flame  alive,  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
off  the  smoke  and  the  heap  of  ashes.  The  creative  and  the  critical  tasks  were  both  performed 
by  Bankim  all  by  himself.  This  made  possible  the  rapid  progress  achieved  by  Bengali 
literature. 

The  consequences  of  his  performance  of  these  ascetic  rites  were  visited  upon  him.  When 
he  served  as  critic  for  Vangadarsan,  I  can  recall  he  made  quite  a  number  of  petty  enemies. 
Legions  of  persons,  devoid  of  merit,  envied  him.  They  never  gave  up  trying  to  belittle  his 
greatness. 

A  thorn,  however  small,  can  prick.  W riters  gifted  with  imagination  are  also  more  sensitive 
to  pain  than  average  persons.  We  cannot  say  that  these  tiny  bites  left  him  unscathed,  but 
he  could  never  be  dissuaded  from  performing  what  he  considered  his  duty.  He  possessed 
invincible  vigour,  a  passionate  attachment  to  duty  and  confidence  in  himself.  He  knew  that 
no  outrage  of  passing  importance  could  bedim  his  grandeur  and  from  amidst  the  columns 
of  these  petty  adversaries  he  would  emerge  without  much  effort.  Hence,  like  a  hero,  he 
forged  ahead  with  an  unstained  countenance.  He  never  had  to  curb  the  pace  of  his  chariot. 

Even  in  the  literary  sphere  may  be  observed  two  orders  of  seers,  the  contemplative  and 
the  active.  The  contemplative  concentrate  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  in  severe  isolation. 
For  the  worldly,  their  compositions  are  gifts  bestowed  by  their  wonderful  genius,  a  kind 
of  surplus  gain. 

But  Bankim  was  a  seer  of  the  active  order  in  the  realm  of  literature.  His  genius  was  hot 
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content  to  rest  placidly  within  the  limits  of  his  own  self  Wherever,  in  the  realm  of  words, 
something  was  found  wanting,  he  would  rush  forthwith,  impelled  by  his  own  boundle 
vigour  and  creative  delight.  Whether  it  was  poetry,  or  science,  history  or  theology,  he 
would  appear  instantly  wherever  he  was  wanted,  fully  armed.  It  was  his  purpose  to  set  up 
a  model  or  norm  in  every  branch  of  the  new  literature  of  Bengal.  Wherever  he  heard  his 
distressed  mother-tongue  calling  dolefully,  he  appeared  in  the  ever-merciful  form  of  the 
four-armed  deity  (i.e.,  Visnu). 

But  he  was  not  merely  the  source  of  comfort  and  courage,  not  one  who  just  removed 
our  wants.  He  was  also  the  sworn  enemy  of  arrogance.  Those  who  aspire  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bengali  literati  spend  night  and  day  showering  extravagant 
praise  on  Bengal  to  placate  her.  But  the  muse  of  Bankim  was  not  endowed  with  a  pleasing 
tongue  only  :  in  her  arm  she  held  aloft  a  deadly  scimitar.  If  Bengal  had  not  been  inert  and 
lifeless,  she  would  have  registered  some  pain  and  shown  some  faint  signs  of  waking  up, 
when  struck  with  the  sharp  weapon  wielded  by  Bankim  in  his  attacks  on  the  degenerate 
Hindu  society  and  the  deformed  Hindu  religion  of  today.  No  one  except  a  man  of  spirit 
endowed  with  exceptional  talent  like  Bankim  could  gather  courage  to  express  his  own 
views  so  clearly  and  fearlessly  against  the  prevailing  customs  and  mores. 

It  is  difficult  today  to  find  an  instance  in  any  way  comparable  to  Bankim’s  confident 
analysis  distinguishing  the  spurious  from  the  authentic,  what  is  ot  permanent  value  from 
the  utterly  worthless  by  applying  the  historical  method  ot  evaluation  to  the  ancient  Hindu 
scriptures.  He  had,  moreover,  to  make  his  path  steering  clear  of  both  enemies.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  who  did  not  believe  in  incarnation,  turned  hostile  when  they  found  godhead 
ascribed  to  Srikrisna.  On  the  other,  even  those  who  had  implicit  faith  in  every  single  letter 
of  the  scriptures  and  regarded  as  faultless  every  local  custom  had  not  been  very  pleased 
either  with  the  task  of  shaping  a  deity  according  to  the  noblest  of  human  ideals  sculpted 
and  chiselled  from  the  depths  of  the  sastras  with  the  iron  tool  of  logic.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  it  been  any  one  else,  he  would  have  desired  to  join  one  of  the  two  factions. 
But  Bankim,  grand  warrior  in  the  field  of  letters,  shot  arrows  that  struck  both  sides,  on 
the  left  and  on  his  right,  and  advanced  fearlessly.  His  sole  support  was  his  genius.  He  gave 
clear  expression  to  his  convictions,  never  deceived  either  himself  or  any  one  else  with  verbal 

Jugglery‘  -  .  .  . 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  imagination  and  fantasy.  Imagination,  properly  speak 
ing,  is  well-defined  within  reason,  restraint  and  truth.  In  what  is  purely  imaginary  or 
fantastic,  there  is  a  mere  pretence  to  truth,  but  it  is  most  inordinately  inflated  with  a  leaning 
toward  wild  excess.  The  tiny  ray  of  light  in  ic  is  lost  in  smoke  that  is  a  hundredfold  m 
proportion. 

The  feeble  have  resort  in  literature  to  this  cloud-enveloped  fantasy,  because,  though  huge 
in  appearance,  it  is  in  reality  almost  weightless.  One  class  of  readers  is  habitually  inclined 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  skill  displayed  in  the  massive  accumulation  of  false  fancy.  It 
is  our  misfortune  that  in  Bengal  such  readers  arc  by  no  means  rare. 
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In  a  land  wheie  unrestrained  fantasy  reigns,  the  example  set  by  Bankim  is  of  great  value. 
In  Krisnacaritra  (  The  Character  of  Krisna  )  he  never  lets  his  fancy  run  wild,  swept  away 
by  the  tides  of  wild  passion.  From  start  to  finish,  he  holds  firmly  to  the  clearly  defined 
path  of  reason  by  exercising  self-control  at  every  step.  What  he  has  written  reveals  his 
genius.  Not  a  little  of  his  power  was  revealed  in  what  he  left  unstated. 

The  subject,  in  particular,  was  one  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  average  Bengali  author, 
would  have  elicited  pious  and  lachrymose  exclamations  like,  ‘O  blessed  lord  !’  ‘Alas,  alas  !’ 
etc.,  in  addition  to  torrents  of  tears  and  vigorous  gesticulations.  He  would  never  have 
abandoned  this  golden  opportunity  to  indulge  in  flights  of  fancy,  emotional  extravagance 
and  gusts  of  unrestrained  feeling.  He  would  never  have  subjected  his  writing  constantly  to 
the  rigours  of  a  well  thought-out  argument  and  the  desire  for  finding  out  harsh  truths.  He 
would  have  forsaken  the  common  highway  and  given  exclusive  importance  to  some 
new-fangled  toy,  progeny  of  his  own  brain,  conceived  with  intellectual  subtlety,  wrapping 
it  up  in  verbiage  embroidered  with  seductive  fancy,  straining  his  own  beliefs  and  his  own 
language  as  far  as  they  would  stretch.  He  would  have  tried  to  allure  the  majority  of  readers- 
ensnaring  them  in  the  net  of  his  own  opinions. 

In  fact  Bankim  alone  was  capable  of  disentangling  history  from  the  scriptures.  Authentic 
history  has  to  be  salvaged  from  twin  crises  :  the  inability  of  the  Europeans  to  grasp  the 
essence  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  reluctance  of  the 
Hindus  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  judgement  on  the  evidence  of  the  sastras  ;  lack  of  thorough 
acquaintance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  burden  of  blind  habit  and  heritage, 
outcome  of  over-familiarity. 

With  loyalty  to  our  country  to  raise  and  support  us,  we  must  enter  into  the  heart  of  the 
scriptures.  Loyalty  to  truth  must  compel  us  to  reject  what  is  baseless.  The  reins  that  will, 
at  a  bare  touch,  quicken  the  pace  of  our  writing,  must  also  keep  it  in  constant  check.  Bankim 
had  the  skill  to  reconcile  these  contrary  faculties.  Hence,  when  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  prepared  to  work  on  a  collection  of  the  ancient  Vedas  and  puranas,  Bengali  literature 
had  every  reason  to  cherish  high  hopes,  but  death  put  an  end  to  all’ that.  No  one  can  say 
when  what,  to  our  great  misfortune,  he  has  left  incomplete  will  be  accomplished. 

It  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  quality  of  his  genius  that  Bankim  could  preserve 
himself  from  all  these  forms  of  extravagance  and  inconsistency.  Anyone  familiar  with  his 
writings  knows  what  a  delightful  sense  of  humour  he  possessed.  Humour  is  a  ray  of  that 
beam  of  light  that  illuminates  the  clear  reasoning  which  exposes  all  forms  of  excess  and 
incongruity.  Not  many  can  realize  how  anything  becomes  laughable  when  carried  beyond 
a  certain  limit.  But  those  endowed  with  a  sense  of  humour  have  an  innate  perception,  and 
they  discern  easily  the  fine  limiting  sense  of  proportion  that  marks  the  character,  conduct 
and  conversation  of  others. 

Bankim  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  Bengali  literature  laughter  that  was  pure,  radiant 
and  controlled.  Hitherto  humour  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  same  rank  as  the  other 
constituents  of  art.  Taking  a  back  seat,  it  had  to  entertain  the  audience  with  buffoonery  in 
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language  fit  or  unfit  for  their  ears.  It  had  a  sort  of  close  kinship  with  the  bawdy  in  its 
hospitability  to  all  manner  of  gross  outrage.  Most  of  its  jests  and  raillery  were  steeped  in 
this  strain,  twisted  and  tormented.  This  poor  jester,  prodigal  of  speech,  was  granted 
indulgence  but  could  never  earn  a  place  of  honour.  Wherever  a  serious  discourse  was  in 

progress,  the  frivolity  of  laughter  was  scrupulously  shunned. 

Bankim  was  the  first  to  raise  humour  to  an  elevated  rank  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  was 
he  who  first  demonstrated  that  laughter  was  not  confined  to  farce.  Bright  and  radiant 
laughter  can  illuminate  every  form.  Setting  an  example,  he  first  proved  that  touched  with 
the  radiance  of  this  laughter,  the  depth  and  dignity  of  any  subject  did  not  diminish.  It  only 
adds  to  its  grace  and  charm.  Life  and  motion  invade  every  part  and  make  it  clear  and 
luminous.  Bankim  who  had  unlocked  the  very  springs  of  tears  from  the  depths  of  Bengali 
literature  also  shed  the  light  of  laughter  from  the  rising  peak  of  delight  on  our  literature 
newly  awakening  to  it. 

We  need  a  natural  gift  of  fine  sense  not  only  to  observe  consistency,  but  also  to  define 
the  limits  of  good  taste  and  decorum.  Somehow  this  fine  sense  is  found  wanting  even  in 
many  robust  talents.  In  Bankings  literary  temperament,  however,  there  was  an  attractive 
synthesis  of  delicacy  of  feeling  and  vigour  of  intellect.  The  truly  heroic  man  cherishes  a 
sentiment  bordering  on  reverence  toward  women.  Likewise,  the  energetic  intelligence  of 
Bankim  was  permeated  with  a  feeling  akin  to  chivalry,  as  would  befit  a  gentleman  and  a 
hero,  for  good  taste  and  propriety.  His  writings  bear  testimony  to  this.  An  incident  that 
took  place  on  the  day  the  present  writer  first  saw  Bankim  also  bears  out  his  inborn  good  taste. 

On  that  day,  at  the  invitation  of  Sri  Saurindramohan  Tagore,  a  relation  ol  the  present 
writer,  one  whom  he  holds  in  great  esteem,  an  annual  event  called  College  Reunion  ,  took 
place  at  their  Emerald  Bower  residence.  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  how  long  ago,  but  I  was 
then  a  mere  boy.  Many  famous  persons,  unknown  to  me,  had  congregated  there  on  that 
day.  In  the  midst  of  that  group  of  learned  men,  a  tall  and  erect  middle-aged  gentleman, 
wearing  a  moustache,  with  a  pleasant  face  sparkling  with  a  bright  sense  of  humour,  was 
standing  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest.  No  sooner  had  he  caught  my  eye,  than  I 
could  discern  that  he  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  immersed  in  his  own  thoughts.  All  the 
others  merely  formed  a  part  of  the  crowd.  He  alone  stood  out.  I  had  not  made  the  slightest 
effort  that  day  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  any  one  else.  But,  as  soon  as  we  caught  sight 
of  him,  both  my  kinsman  and  myself  became  extremely  curious.  Making  enquiries,  I  learnt 
that  this  was  the  renowned  Bankimbabu  whom  we  had  been  long  so  keen  on  seeing.  I 
recall  that  at  the  very  first  sight,  my  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  a  keen 
and  vigorous  intellect  on  his  countenance  and  with  the  way  he  seemed  set  far  apart  from 
all  others.  Afterwards,  I  met  him  on  several  occasions  and  received  much  encouragement 
as  well  as  good  advice.  I  have  watched  his  face  grow  tender,  lit  up  with  a  gentle  smile  of 
affection,  but  the  expression  I  observed  on  that  first  day  of  a  keen  and  fierce  brilliance,  like 
that  of  a  scimitar  raised  to  strike,  has  not  been  effaced  from  my  memory  even  to  this  day. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  festivity,  a  Sanskrit  scholar  was  reading  out  and  explaining 'self- 
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composed  verses  on  patriotism.  Standing  in  a  corner,  Bankim  was  listening.  Suddenly,  the 
scholar  indulged,  in  one  of  the  verses  (slokas),  in  a  bit  of  antiquated  pleasantry,  addressing 
it,  in  pedantic  fashion,  to  the  degenerate  sons  of  Mother  India.  The  wit  turned  rancid.  At 
once,  overcome  with  extreme  embarrassment,  Bankim  fle.d  to  another  room  through  a 
door  close  by,  concealing  the  lower  half  of  his  face  with  his  right  palm.  This  scene  of 
Bankim’s  flight  in  acute  embarrassment  is  still  vividly  imprinted  on  my  mind. 

We  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  when  Ishvar  Gupta  commanded  the 
literary  scene,  Bankim  was  reckoned  as  one  of  his  disciples.  Whatever  could  have  been  the 
sort  of  edification  the  literature  of  the  period  was  capable  of,  it  was  not  at  all  suitable  for 
imparting  good  taste.  Though  he  was  an  initiate  and  grew  up  amidst  the  licentious  battle 
of  words  and  violent  commotion  of  the  period,  it  was  indeed  amazing  for  Bankim  to  have 
preserved  intact  his  aversion  to  vulgarity,  his  regard  for  good  taste  and  his  deep  sensitivity 
to  decency.  Dinabandhu  was  Bankim’s  contemporary  and  a  friend  of  his,  but  though  they 
bear  evidence  of  abilities  of  a  different  sort,  his  writings  do  not  reveal  a  trace  of  this 
Brahmin-like  purity  of  Bankim’s  genius.  Time  has  not  been  able  to  efface  the  stain  of  Ishvar 
Gupta’s  times  from  his  writings. 

Those  among  us  who  are  professed  men  of  letters  should  never  forget  the  permanent 
debt  we  owe  to  Bankim.  This  Bengali  language  of  ours  was  at  one  time  strung  solely  on 
one  string  like  the  single-stringed  folk-guitar.  It  was  fit  only  for  singing  hymns  in  a  simple 
tune.  With  his  own  hand  Bankim  laid  one  string  upon  another  and  transformed  it  into  a 
lyre.  What  formerly  could  play  only  local  folk-tunes  has  now  become  fit  to  play  in  front 
of  a  global  audience  melodies  based  on  classical  rhythms  woven  with  intricate  art.  This 
Bengali  language,  which  he  had  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  with  his  own  hands, 
showering  so  much  affection  upon  it,  making  it  his  playmate,  as  it  were,  is  now  wailing 
from  the  depths  of  her  heart  for  Bankim.  But  he  himself  is  now  past  all  lamentation.  At 
the  end  of  a  most  trying  ordeal,  he  has  found  repose  in  the  abode  of  peace,  free  from  ailments 
and  agitations.  A  tender  serenity,  a  profound  peace,  after  life’s  fitful  fever,  now  glows  on 
his  face.  It  was  as  if  Death  had  lifted  him  from  the  hard  ground  of  the  mundane  sphere 
scorched  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  meridian  sun  of  life,  and  placed  him  in  the  cool  and 
tender  lap  of. the  mother’s  affection.  Neither  our  regrets,  nor  our  lamentations  can  touch 
him  any  longer.  That  serene,  benign  figure  radiant  with  intellectual  power  is  no  longer 
present  to  receive  our  tributes.  Our  grief  and  our  devotion  can  solely  be  directed  to  ends 
beneficial  for  our  own  selves.  May  this  grief  and  devotion  enable  us  to  set  up  in  our  hearts 
in  a  stable  and  luminous  form  the  image  of  the  ideal  that  Bankim  established  in  the  sphere 
of  literature  !  If  we  lack  the  means  to  erect  a  statue  in  marble,  let  us  once  grasp  his  greatness 
entire  in  our  souls  and  place  him  permanently  in  the  monument  of  the  heart  of  Bengal. 
Neither  the  British,  nor  the  law  framed  by  them  is  everlasting.  Opinions,  political,  religious 
and  sociological,  can  undergo  a  thousand  changes.  The  incidents,  the  programmes  that  are 
given  so  much  importance  today,  the  clamour  and  frenzy  generated  by  which  is  reducing 
to  insignificance  the  nameless,  wordless  deeds  in  our  Society,  may  not  leave  even  a  trace 
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behind  tomorrow,  not  even  in  our  memory.  But  he  who  turned  our  mother-tongue  into 
the  fittest  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  entire  gamut  of  our  feelings,  has  made  a  lasting  and 
invaluable  gift  to  our  ill-starred  and  poverty-stricken  land.  He  has  founded  the  one  basic 
means  to  achieve  permanent  national  welfare.  It  was  he  who  uncovered  for  us  the  eternal 
source  of  unfading  beauty  in  the  yawning  void  of  penury,  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  decay, 
of  renewed  zeal  in  fatigue,  and  of  comfort  in  genuine  grief.  He  has  infused  vigour  and 
nobility  in  the  mother-tongue,  which  alone  can  capture,  nourish,  reveal  and  propagate 
everywhere  all  those  inward  potencies  which  are  imperishable  and  which  will  preserve 
whatever  in  us  is  worth  preserving. 

The  critical  assessment  of  some  particular  composition  may  be  wrong  :  what  we  admire 
today  may  be  decried  and  ignored  by  posterity  in  course  of  time,  with  changes  in  education, 
taste  and  circumstances.  But  it  was  Bankim  who  enriched  the  power  of  the  Bengali  language 
and  the  wealth  of  Bengali  literature.  Dedicated  to  an  ascetic  mission  like  Bhagirath,  he 
made  the  divine  stream  of  imagination  descend  on  Bengali  literature.  With  a  mere  touch 
of  that  sacred  current  he  liberated  it  from  the  curse  of  inertia  and  made  the  antique  heap 
of  ashes  spring  to  life.  This  is  not  just  a  passing  judgment.  Its  validity  does  not  depend 
upon  any  particular  issue  or  individual  taste.  It  is  a  historical  fact. 

Imprinting  these  words  on  your  memory,  I  bid  farewell  to  the  master  of  Bengali  writers, 
companion  of  Bengali  readers,  and  devoted  son,  endowed  with  genius,  of  Bengal,  land  of 
rivers,  of  fruitfulness,  cooled  with  gentle  breeze.  Even  before  the  onset  of  the  evening  of 
life,  before  he  could  set  his  hand  to  a  new  task,  to  some  new  effort,  with  a  fresh  spurt  of 
energy  in  newly  gained  leisure,  he  had  to  withhold  the  undiminished  splendour  of  his  own 
genius.  Yielding  the  vault  of  heaven  that  is  Bengali  literature  to  the  care  of  lesser  luminaries 
he  set  on  the  fading  limits  of  the  western  horizon  at  a  premature  hour  at  the  end  of  the 
year  before  the  passing  out  of  the  last  century.* 


translated  by 
Arun  Kumar  Das  Gupta 


*Bankimchandra  died  on  26  Caitra  1300  B.S.  (8  April  1894). 
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IN  MY  student  days  at  school  and  college,  Sanskrit  was  not  prescribed  for  the  University 
Examinations.  Bengali  was  then  our  second  language  at  those  examinations.  But  the  Bengali 
language  and  literature  was  much  neglected.  It  was  not  disparaged  by  the  eminent  exponents 
of  English  alone,  even  the  examinees  themselves  slighted  it. 

When  Bengali  language  and  literature  was  so  neglected,  I  heard  that  Bankimbabu  had 
written  a  novel  in  Bengali,  modelled  on  the  English  novel.  I  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,, 
although  I  had  never  disdained  the  Bengali  language.  ‘Why  write  in  Bengali  after  studying 
English  ?’  I  thought,  but  I  felt  no  scorn  for  Bankimbabu.  Later  I  heard  that  he  had  written 
another  novel  of  the  same  type.  But  this  time  I  was  not  at  all  surprised.  Rather  my  faith 
in  the  Bengali  language  increased.  Afterwards  I  came  to  learn  that  Bankimbabu  had  written 
yet  another  novel.  I  also  heard  that  these  novels  were  praised  by  many,  some  also  made 
disparaging  remarks.  Again,  some  took  endless  trouble  in  pointing  out  the  stylistic  mistakes 
and  were  spreading  calumny  against  him.  Obviously,  there  was  much  spite.  Then  I  bought 
and  read  Durgesnandim,  Mrinalim  and  Kapalkundala.  On  perusing  Durgesnandim,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Bankimbabu  had  read  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  before  writing  it.  Much  later,  I 
told  him  so.  He  rejoined,  ‘I  had  not  read  Ivanhoe  before  writing  Durgesnandim.  ’  He  also 
enquired,  ‘Did  you  censure  Durgesnandim  in  Hindu  Patriot  ?’  ‘No,  it  is  from  you  that  I 
learn  that  Durgesnandim  has  been  reviewed  in  Hindu  Patriot,  ’  I  replied.  He  said,  ‘The 
review  was  not  unfair  and  on  reading  it  I  had  ascribed  it  to  you;  though  adverse,  such 
reviews  please  one;  the  reviewer  censured  me  because  he  was  not  aware  that  I  was  unfamiliar 
with  Ivanhoe  at  that  time.’ 

Having  read  three  of  his  novels  I  realized  that  Bankimbabu  had  been  born  to  revolutionize 
Bengali  literature.  I  grew  somewhat  partial  to  him  and  became  a  subscriber  to  Vahgadarsan. 
Visavnksa  was  serialized  in  Vahgadarsan.  After  the  publication  of  some  episodes  an  eminent 
person  of  Bengal  had  spoken  to  me  of  Vahgadarsan  with  anger,  irritation  and  contempt. 
‘Is  something  called  Kundanandini being  published  there  ?’  It  pained  me  to  hear  this  comment 
from  such  a  man — that  pain  is  still  there,  perhaps  it  will  never  leave  me.  After  reading 
Vahgadarsan  I  realized  something  I  had  not  perceived  earlier — that  all  sorts  of  things  could 
be  well  expressed  in  Bengali.  I  also  realized  that  the  poverty  of  language  and  literature 
implied  the  poverty  of  human  worth.  Vahgadarsan  showed  that  a  man  of  worth  had  come 
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to  Bengal,  a  genius  had  entered  Bengali  literature.  But  I  had  not  yet  seen  Bankimbabu.  I 
did  as  others  do  in  my  situation.  I  imagined  his  appearance.  Some  who  had  seen  him  told 
me,  ‘His  appearance  sparkles  with  intelligence.’  I  imagined  his  figure  intently.  But  when  I 
actually  saw  him  my  imagined  figure  hid  itself  (goodness  knows  where)  in  shame.  The 
English-wallahs  had  been  holding  an  annual  ‘college  reunion’  for  the  last 
twenty-two/twenfy-three  years.  Once  a  year,  old  and  new  students  from  all  colleges  would 
assemble  in  a  garden-house  near  Calcutta  to  study,  converse,  make  acquaintances  and  take 
refreshments.  It  was  said  that  this  would  make  it  easier  to  establish  friendships  that  would 
unite  people.  Even  now  I  hear  that  such  benefits  may  be  derived  from  such  meetings.  I  did 
not  believe  it  then,  I  do  not  believe  it  now.  It  is  only  an  assembly  of  worthwhile  men  that 
can  yield  such  benefits,  not  otherwise.  As  for  us,  we  are  not  even  men.  Even  so  I  used  to 
attend  these  college  reunions  for  other  reasons.  I  used  to  go  because  like  Krishna  Banerjee, 
Rajendralal,  Pyaricharan,  Peary  Chand,  Bankimchandra,  Isvarchandra  and  others  I  was  also 
an  ex-collegian;  therefore,  I  was  equally  commendable.  I  am  convinced  that  many  others 
attended  for  the  same  reason.  None  went  with  the  intention  of  creating  goodwill  and 
forming  friendships. 

But  let  us  drop  the  matter.  I  had  become  joint  secretary  of  the  second  college  reunion. 
Raja  Saurindramohan  Tagore  was  the  secretary.  On  that  occasion  the  festival  was  held  at 
the  Emerald  Bower,  the  famous  garden  owned  by  the  secretary’s  elder  brother.  As  I  received 
the  guests,  a  flash  of  lightning  seemed  to  stream  into  the  meeting  room.  I  became  restive, 
though  I  welcomed  the  lightning  as  I  had  welcomed  the  others.  ‘Who  is  he  ?’  I  asked  a 
friend.  I  was  told  he  was  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee.  I  ran  up  to  him  saying,  ‘I  did  not 
know  that  you  are  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee.  May  we  shake  hands  once  more  ?’  Smiling 
pleasantly,  Bankimbabu  extended  his  hand.  I  found  his  hand  warm.  That  warmth  still 
lingers  in  my  hand.  Fire  cannot  consume  one  who  continues  to  love.  We  did  not  converse 
much  that  day.  But  after  dusk,  while  watching  Raja  Saurindramohan  Tagore’s  tableaux 
vivants  I  asked  him,  ‘In  your  opinion,  which  of  your  novels  is  the  best  ?’ Without  a  moment’s 
thought  and  without  any  hesitation,  he  said,  Visavriksa  (Poison  Tree).  Perhaps,  at  that 
time,  he  had  written  up  to  Candrasekhar. 

After  some  time,  I  had  to  meet  Bankimbabu  on  a  strange  matter.  A  lawsuit  had  been 
filed  at  the  High  Court  relating  to  the  will  of  Mr  Krishna  Kishore  Ghosh,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  the  Chief  Civil  Court.  The  will  was  written  in  Bengali  and  there  was  a  controversy 
over  one  of  its  injunctions.  One  of  the  parties  wanted  it  interpreted  by  Bankimbabu.  I  had 
been  requested  to  get  Bankimbabu’s  consent.  I  went  to  him,  taking  along  with  me  my 
foster-brother  Durgaram,  the  eldest  son  of  Bankimbabu’s  paternal  friend  Mr  Ram  Kumar 
Basu,  resident  of  Sarisha  village  near  Diamond  Harbour.  He  was  then  a  Deputy  Magistrate 
at  Hooghly  and  was  attending  to  his  work  at  court.  I  had  my  head-dress  on,  for  in  those 
days  I  used  to  frequent  the  High  Court  aimlessly.  He  did  not  recognize  us  at  first.  Thinking 
us  to  be  lawyers  he  asked,  ‘Have  you  come  here  for  a  lawsuit  ?’  ‘We  have  not  come  for 
any  lawsuit,’  I  replied.  ‘My  name  is  Chandranath  Basu.’  ‘Chandranathbabu  !’  he  said,  -rising 
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to  receive  us  cordially,  and  made  us  sit  near  him.  He  agreed  to  our  request,  a  rather 
troublesome  job,  and  in  exchange  made  us  accede  to  a  very  pleasant  request — to  have  a 
meal  at  his  house  on  Sunday.  That  was  the  first  time  I  joined  him  for  a  meal  in  his  house. 

I  feasted  on  affection. 

It  is  common  knowledge  now  that  Bankimchandra’s  ancestral  house  is  in  Kanthalpada 
village  in  24  Parganas.  Many  may  have  noticed  that  house  while  travelling  by  the  Eastern 
Bengal  Railway.  The  mansion  was  partly  modern  and  partly  traditional.  The  outer  house 
had  a  large  Puja  hall  and  courtyard.  Reaching  at  9  a.m.  Durgaram  and  I  saw  Govinda 
Adhikari’s  yatra  being  performed  in  that  vast  courtyard.  A  big-built,  massive,  muscular  old 
man  sat  with  his  head  raised  a  foot  above  the  audience  assembled  on  the  wide  verandah  of 
the  Puja  hall.  ‘That  is  Rai  Bahadur Jadavchandra  Chatterjee,  Bankimbabu’s  father,’  remarked 
Durgaram.  My  heart  tilled  with  reverence.  I  had  observed  that  Bankimbabu  and  his  brothers 
were  deeply  devoted  to  their  father.  All  seemed  possessed  with- the  thought,  ‘Our  father 
has  appeared  as  an  embodiment  of  extraordinary  power  and  greatness.’  Not  seeing  Bankim¬ 
babu  either  in  the  courtyard  or  Puja  hall,  I  asked  a  servant,  ‘Where  is  he  ?’  The  servant 
indicated  a  small,  single-storied  house.  It  was  to  the  right  of  their  Siva  temple.  It  was 
Bankimbabu’s  personal  parlour,  as  clean  and  pleasing  as  himself.  Bankimbabu  liked  that 
house  as  it  gave  him  the  solitude  necessary  for  sincere,  unconstricted  conversations  with 
his  friends;  for  writing  his  excellent  work,  and  for  the  convenience  of  study.  Now  it  is  a 
shrine  tor  devotees  ot  literature.  I  hope  it  will  be  an  ideal  spot  for  Divyendusundar,  Bankim- 
chandra  s  favourite  grandson.  I  went  to  that  small  house  and  found  Bankimchandra  reading 
a  book.  He  was  very  happy  to  see  us  there.  He  smiled  and  said,  ‘So  you  have  actually 
come.  I  didn’t  think  you  would.  Lawyers’  homes  are  crowded  with  clients  on  Sundays. 
When  you  are  with  clients,  you  remember  nothing  else.’  I  visited  the  Kanthalpada  house 
many  times.  I  shall  talk  about  one  such  visit.  I  went  at  dawn  on  Navami  day.  Sanjivbabu, 
Bankimbabu  and  others  were  sitting  in  the  Puja  hall.  Having  made  my  bow  to  the  goddess 
I  was  about  to  sit  down  when  Bankimbabu  said,  ‘You  cannot  do  that.  You  must  do  your 
obeisance  to  Radhanath  and  then  sit  down.’  I  saw  a  beautiful  idol  to  the  right  of  Durga’s 
image.  Bankimchandra  loved  to  talk  about  this  idol.  ‘He  decrees  the  well-being  of  our 
family,  allays  misfortune  and  pays  heed  to  all  our  requests  and  caprices.  We  turn  to  him 
and  cling  to  him  in  sickness  and  in  health.  He  loves  us  dearly.’  Hearing  him  speak  of 
Radhanath  so  simply  and  with  such  reverence,  tears  filled  my  eyes.  On  one  occasion  I  asked 
for  an  ornament  belonging  to  Bankimbabu’s  wife.  ‘You  won’t  get  it  now,’  he  wrote  back. 
‘My  wife  has  pledged  it  to  Radhanath  to  restore  me  to  health.  It  has  not  been  recovered  as  yet.  ’ 

I  was  posted  to  Dacca  as  Deputy  Magistrate  when  Bankimbabu  used  to  live  in  Kanthalpada 
and  commute  to  Hooghly  for  his  work.  He  had  remarked,  ‘You  can  go  if  you  wish  to,  but 
you  won’t  be  able  to  continue  in  that  assignment.’  I  worked  as  Deputy  for  only  six  months 
and  then  I  handed  in  my  resignation.  After  some  time  Bankimbabu  took  up  residence  in 
Hooghly.  He  had  rented  two  houses.  He  had  his  drawing-room  in  a  house  just  to  the  right 
ofjoraghat  and  his  inner  apartments  were  in  a  house  farther  to  the  right,  after  two  blocks. 
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The  terrace  to  the  east  of  these  apartments  was  built  on  pillars.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges 
flowed  along  beneath  it.  One  day,  standing  on  that  terrace,  Bankimbabu  remarked,  We 
sit  here  after  dusk.’  ...  He  loved  gazing  at  the  beauty  of  the  river.  There  were  three  rooms 
in  the  house  with  the  parlour.  The  room  in  the  centre  was  the  largest.  There  he  would  sit 
in  an  easy  chair  at  a  window  facing  the  river.  He  would  talk  while  looking  another  way, 
enjoying  the  beauty  ol  the  river.  He  never  tired  of  watching  the  river.  I  went  there  nearly 
every  Saturday.  He  felt  hurt  if  I  missed  out  a  Saturday.  I  usually  went  via  Naihati.  As  soon 
as  he  spied  me  in  the  boat,  he  would  come  and  stand  at  the  window  facing  the  ghat.  Once, 
seeing  that  I  did  not  get  off  the  boat  immediately  on  reaching  the  ghat,  he  called  out, 
‘Come.’  ‘I  am  debating  whether  to  go  or  not,’  I  replied.  As  soon  as  I  reached  him,  he 
smiled  and  embraced  me.  I  have  no  words  to  describe  it.  Bankimbabu  s  hospitality  was 
large.  I  still  remember  the  affectionately  served  meals.  On  every  visit  a  variety  ot  dishes 
was  ready  in  a  few  moments.  ...  I  wondered  if  these  were  prepared  by  some  spell.  I  soon 
realized  that  the  magician  was  his  wife.  I  witnessed  this  on  my  many  visits.  My  saintly 
friend  Hemchandra  Vidyaratna  (translator  ot  the  Ramayana)  accompanied  me  only  once 
and  remarked,  ‘Bankimbabu  is  a  loving  friend.’  One  day,  arriving  shortly  after  dusk,  I 
heard  that  he  was  down  with  fever  and  was  resting  in  his  inner  apartments.  But  he  chatted 
with  me  and  sat  through  my  meal  as  if  he  felt  no  sickness,  as  if  his  mind  and  body  felt 
nothing  but  joy. 

Bankimbabu  enjoyed  conversing  with  lovers  of  literature.  Literary  discussions  and  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  devotees  of  literature  were  tor  him  the  breath  ot  life.  He  felt  constricted 
without  it.  The  day  I  took  Hemchandra  along,  I  found  that  Mahamohopadhyay  Taraprasad 
Chattopadhyay  had  also  gone  there.  It  was  winter,  nearly  dusk.  Soon  the  lamp  on  the  table 
was  lit.  Everyone  sat  around  the  table.  His  incomparable  beauty,  his  physical  grace,  the 
unique  blend  of  boundless  genius  and  modesty  in  his  manly  countenance  invested  Bankim¬ 
babu  with  the  aura  of  an  Emperor.  His  soul  rejoiced.  With  Hemchandra  present,  the 
Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  were  discussed  and  other  matters  cropped  up.  Bankimchandra 
was  overjoyed  and  it  became  obvious  that  for  him  this  was  happiness,  this  was  life,  this 
met  all  his  needs.  Any  contact  with  literature  gladdened  Bankimchandra.  I  visited  his 
Calcutta  residence  on  a  Saturday,  at  3  or  4  p.m.,  and  found  him  lying  sick  on  a  bedding 
on  the  floor,  while  two  youths  sat  in  two  chairs.  I  knew  one  of  them.  He  had  written  a 
small  book  of  poems  and  had  come  to  present  it  to  Bankimbabu.  Both  of  them  left  within 
a  few  minutes  of  my  arrival.  Seeing  that  he  expressed  no  irritation,  I  asked  him,  ‘How  long 
were  they  here  ?’  ‘Must  be  two  or  three  hours,’  he  replied.  It  was  because  of  their  link  with 
literature  that  Bankimbabu  was  able  to  spend  so  much  time  with  those  two  young  nonen¬ 
tities,  calmly  and  cheerfully.  I  also  perceived  that  those  youths  had  received  some  encour¬ 
agement  from  him.  He  had  inspired  many  to  write  in  Bengali,  to  nourish  Bengali  literature. 
I  had  never  looked  down  upon  the  Bengali  language  and  literature.  At  that  time  I  used  to 
hear  the  mother-tongue  widely  abused,  nor  was  it  taught  well  in  schools.  But  I  used  to 
write  essays  in  Bengali  secretly.  I  kept  them  hidden.  I  showed  them  to  no  one.  When 
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Bankimbabu  resided  at  Joraghat  he  urged  me  to  write  in  Bengali.  I  replied,  ‘1  am  afraid  I 
will  make  myself  ridiculous  with  my  spelling  errors.’  He  laughed  and  said,  ‘Vangadarsan 
Press  has  a  scholar  who  corrects  spelling  mistakes.  ’  It  was  at  Bankimbabu’s Joraghat residence 
that  I  first  met  Haraprasad.  He  resided  at  Naihati.  He  always  came  across  the  river  to  visit 
Bankimchandra.  He  was  a  great  admirer.  Bankimchandra  also  loved  him  dearly,  praised 
his  wisdom  and  scholarship  and  encouraged  him  to  engage  himself  in  the  service  of  Bengali 
literature.  When  Bankimchandra  was  transferred  to  Alipore,  he  took  up  residence  in  Calcutta. 
Rajkrishna  Mukherjee  visited  him  regularly  on  holiday  afternoons.  Rajkrishna,  sober,  graced 
with  child-like  simplicity  and  conversant  with  the  sastras,  was  loved  and  venerated  by 
Bankimchandra.  Rajkrishna  s  death  moved  him  profoundly.  Some  other  friends  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra  visited  his  Calcutta  residence,  Akshaychandra  when  in  Calcutta,  Tarakumar 
Kaviratna,  Bankim  s  class-mate  Balaichand  Datta,  the  poet  Hemchandra  and  Jogen- 
drachandra,  the  comptist.  And  Bankimchandra’s  elder  brother  Sanjivchandra  was  always 
there.  I  used  to  visit  Bankimchandra  attracted  by  his  genius  and  his  charm. 


translated  by 
Shanta  Mahalanobis 


THE  PRECIOUS  ORE 


Haraprasad  Shastri 


MY  HOME  is  in  Naihati.  About  half  a  mile’s  distance  from  Bankimchandra’s  home.  People 
had  forgotten  what  his  father’s  name  was.  They  knew  him  just- as  the  Ray  Bahadur  .  Ray 
Bahadur  was  an  important  person  there.  His  home  had  an  image  of  Radha-Vallabha.  For 
Radha-V'allabha  there  used  to  be  ratha,  dola— thirteen  festivals  in  twelve  months.  Radha-Val¬ 
labha  had  a  temple,  a  house  to  go  to  during  ratha,  a  large  eight-roofed  thatch  building  with 
a  lot  of  open  space  in  front,  where  a  fair  took  place  for  ratha  and  dola.  Sometime^  kathakata 
recitals  occurred  at  Ray  Bahadur’s  home.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  when  I  studied  in  the  Sanskrit 
school  at  Kanthalpada,  Dharam  Kathak  recited  once.  Then  I  would  often  come  with  Bhat- 
tachary  a- mahasay  a  to  hear  these  recitals.  At  the  kathakata  gatherings  Bankimbabu  and  his 
three  brothers  would  be  present.  Whether  I  understood  anything  or  not,  I  remember  quite 
well  that  the  recitals  would  become  quite  interesting.  As  soon  as  Kathaka -mahasaya  opened 
his  mouth  to  start  a  song,  the  whole  gathering  would  fall  silent.  Sometimes  people  would 
say,  ‘Ah,  ah  !’  or  ‘Fine,  fine  !’  So  I  knew  all  four  brothers  of  Bankimbabu’s  family  from 
this  time,  and  got  to  hear  lots  ofnews  about  their  home  too:  But  they  did  not  know  me. 

In  1876,  when  I  was  studying  for  the  M.A.,  I  first  got  introduced  to  them.  From  that 
time  to  1894,  when  Bankimchandra  died,' I  used  to  try  always  to  stay  near  him.  In  1876  I 
went  to  him  with  a  long  essay.  His  Vahgadarsan,  then  in  its  fourth  year,  had  not  come  out 
for  nine  months.  Magh,  Phalgun,  Caitra — for  three  months,  a  shortage  of  essays.  My  essay 
filled  up  .that  shortage.  And  Bankimbabu  was  extremely  delighted  to  read  my  essay.  One 
year,  Vahgadarsan  did  not  come  out  at  all.  But  that  did  not  stop  my  going  to  him.  As  soon 
as  I  returned  home  on  Saturdays,  I  used  to  present  myself  to  him  here.  He  was  then  Deputy 
Magistrate  of  Hooghly.  He  would  commute  from  home.  Till  nine-thirty  at  night  we  would 
discuss  history,  literature,  poetry,  prose,  drama,  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  English — all  these  things. 
Some  people  were  there  who  rose  and  left  as  soon  as  I  came,  saying,  ‘Now  the  bookish 
talk  will  start,  what  will  we  do  sitting  here  ?’  At  nine-thirty  Bankimbabu  called  his  servant, 
gave  the  order  to  reach  me  home  and  went  inside.  There  was  very  strict  discipline  inside, 
he  could  not  stay  outside  even  a  minute  longer  than  nine-thirty.  If  ever  he  was  late  by  two 
or  five  minutes,  a  maidservant  came  promptly. 

In  the  Bengali  year  1284  (English  1877-78)  Vahgadarsan  came  out  again  after  changing 
form.  This  time  the  editor  was  his  second  eldest  brother,  Sanjivbabu.  But  the  load  of 
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writing  remained  mostly  upon  him.  He  would  always  encourage  me  to  write.  My  attachment 
to  Bankimbabu  then  was  such  that  every  month  I  wrote  one  essay  or  the  other  to  give 
him.  That  1  would  make  a  name  by  writing  essays — this  was  not  my  motive  at  all — that 
is  why  I  would  never  sign  the  essays  in  my  name.  One  wish  was  to  attain  skill,  and  another 
wish — to  make  Bankimbabu  happy.  If  he  ever  praised  any  essay,  that  would  give  me  heaven 
in  my  hands.  He  would  never  criticize  or  rebuke.  Whenever  he  said  nothing,  I  understood 
the  article  was  not  good.  Then  I  would  try  to  understand  his  feelings  about  the  essay  by 
seeking,  by  questioning. 

After  two  years  like  this,  I  had,  to  go  to  Lucknow  for  a  year.  From  there,  too,  I  would 
send  articles.  But  I  could  not  hear  any  of  Bankimbabu’s  opinions.  He  did  not  write  me 
letters,  I  too  did  not  write  him  letters  much.  Returning  one  year  later,  I  found  that  Bankim¬ 
babu  had  taken  up  lodgings  on  Joraghat  in  Chinsura.  Vahgadarsan  was  coming  out,  but 
not  month  by  month,  beginning  to  fall  behind  a  lot.  It  was  suspended  again  for  one  year. 
From  the  following  year,  Vahgadarsan  came  out  again.  Bankimbabu  left  Chinsura;  he  rented 
and  lived  in  the  ‘Cats’  Wedding  House’  in  Bowbazar  for  a  couple  of  months.  The  illness 
of  his  grandson,  Dibyendu,  was  the  main  reason  for  his  leaving  Chinsura.  In  this  house, 
uhder  Dr  Chandra’s  treatment,  his  grandson  found  relief.  Dr  Chandra  just  kept  saying  the 
boy  had  not  received  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  him.  He  made  arrangements  for 
his  food,  and  did  not  give  him  much  by  way  of  medicine.  Bankimchandra  used  to  laud 
Chandra’s  treatment  and  nature  considerably.  From  here  he  went  to  Phakirchand  Mitra 
Lane.  And  then  he  came  to  92  Bowbazar  Street.  At  this  time  the  Vangadarsan  press  also 
came  to  Calcutta  from  Kanthalpada.  From  92  Bowbazar  he  went  to  Bhavanicharan  Datta 
Lane;  while  staying  there  he  purchased  a  house  in  Pratap  Chatterjee  Lane,  establishing 
residence  in  Calcutta.  Throughout  this  time  I  always  went  to  him.  used  to  present  myself 
before  him  in  the  afternoon  or  after  evening,  and  came  away  home  after  staying  till  nine-thirty 
at  night.  Babu  Rajkrishna  Mukhopadhyay  often  came  there,  as  long  as  he  was  alive;  Chan- 
dranath  Basu  came;  Sub-Judge  Balaram  Mallik  came;  Bowbazar’s  Balai  De  came.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  poet  Hembabu  came.  From  the  outskirts  many  came  to  see  Bankimchandra — among 
them  Kaliprasanna  Ghosh -mahasaya  was  one.  When  anybody  came  to  see  him,  he  sought 
to  give  them  special  hospitality.  That  would  attract  many  to  him. 

When  anybody  came  to  Bankimbabu,  there  was  not  much  conversation  other  than  lite¬ 
rature.  He  gave  great  respect  to  learned  people  and  regarded  them  as  his  own  kin.  He  was 
quite  a  handsome  man,,  his  eyes  had  an  extraordinary  flame.  The  nose  may  not  have  been 
like  an  eagle’s,  but  it  was  quite  long  and  good-loroking;  the  two  cheeks  were  heavy,  but 
that  did  not  cause  any  damage  to  his  beauty.  The  appearance  is  indeed  a  human  attraction, 
about  that  there  is  no  doubt.  Bankimbabu  himself  has  said,  a  beautiful  face  triumphs 
everywhere.  Nobody  can  say  that  this  triumph  was  denied  to  him.  But  then  this  triumph 
can  survive  only  as  long  as  people  can  see  this  beauty.  This  triumph  ceases  to  exist  along 
with  death.  Bankimchandra’s  triumphant  achievements  have  other  causes,  of  a  different 
kind.  He  could  select  beautiful  things,  making  them  more  beautiful  by  ordering  them 
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Where  people  do  not  see  beauty,  inside  these  too  he  could  see  and  show  beauty.  He  absolutely 
rejected  the  unbeautiful.  Now  think  of  that  sand  dune  on  the  seashore  in  Kapalkundala— just 
a  mound  of  sand — on  all  sides  a  desolate  expanse  of  sand — heated  by  the  sun,  that  sand  is 
scorching  the  traveller — who  can  believe  that  this  fierce  sand  dune  can  be  beautiful  .  But 
Bankimchandra  has  shown  such  beauty  in  it  that  the  eyes  do  not  wish  to  look  away  from 
there. 

One  of  Bankim’s  devotees  said  in  1285  (English  1878-79)  : 

Bankimbabu’s  natural  grace  has  humanity  at  its  centre.  Whether  it  is  Nagen- 
dranath,  Amarnath,  Govindalal,  or  even  Bankimbabu  himself,  they  are  seen  dis¬ 
passionately — as  in  Samkhya  doctrine  Purusa  sits  seeing  Prakriti  s  action  in  a 
dispassionate  way.  Bankimbabu  sits  in  the  midst  of  nature  s  grace,  seeing  nature  s 
grace,  and  showing  it  to  whoever  is  nearby  :  ‘See  how  beautiful,  see  how  serious. 
May  your  body  thrill  with  love  of  God  by  seeing  nature  s  grace. 

On  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  society  that  Bankimchandra  constructed,  the  devotee  said  : 

Bankimbabu’s  society  was  the  educated  Bengali  youths  society.  He  shows  that 
by  doing  something  against  society  no  one  can  ever  be  happy,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  done,  everyone  has  to  repent  for  the  misdeed.  The  fruit  of  Nagendranath  s 
illicit  love  and  widow-marriage  is  his  severe  spiritual  corruption.  The  fruit  of 
Saivalinl’s  illicit  afair  is  penance  in  a  mountain  cave.  The  kind  of  end  that  overcomes 
Govindalal  and  Rohm!  also  firmly  substantiates  that  statement. 

Eleswhere  he  says  : 

Bankimbabu’s  people  are  all  people  of  society — educated  Bengali  youths,  the 
educated  youth’s  unending  conflict-ridden  life.  He  receives  two  types  of  education. 
One  type  at  home,  one  type  at  school.  At  times,  both  types  of  education  are 
thoroughly  contradictory.  For  this  reason  considerable  incongruity  can  be  se.en 
at  times  in  the  educated  youth’s  behaviour.  This  contradictory  feeling  is  partially 
revealed  in  Bankimbabu’s  characters,  too,  but  not  completely.  Where  present,  it 
is  very  charming.  Bankimbabu’s  men  are  native  Bengalis,  inoffensive  good  men. 
They  are  all  people  of  the  nature  that  Bengalis  love — intelligent,  clever,  kind, 
social  and  appreciative  of  virtues.  The  feelings  of  their  heart  run  deep.  The  delicate 
discovery  of  the  heart  in  this  kind  of  person  is  extremely  pleasant.  We  gain  a  lot 
of  knowledge  from  it.  Bankimbabu  has  shown  them  in  that  way. 

From  Bankimbabu’s  novels  we  have  learnt  to  see  and  understand  the  things  that  are 
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beautiful  in  present  society.  Starting  from  the  alpana  design  in  HTra’s  room  to  the  paintings 
in  Nagendranath’s  sitting  room,  his  eyes  went  everywhere'  and  opened  our  eyes  too. 
Well- — beautiful — all  beautiful.  Bankimbabu  showed  all  as  beautiful,  we  saw  all  as  beautiful. 
Which  item  is  beautiful — we  learnt  to  judge  that.  How  beautiful  are  certain  things  ?  We 
learnt  t-o  judge  that  too.  But  what  are  its  fruits  ?  Its  fruits  are  that  people  get  attracted  to 
beauty  as  soon  as  they  see  it,  a  powerful  pull  arises  toward  it,  a  desire  to  love  it.  There  is 
a  desire  to  make  it  one’s  own.  If  these  are  not  the  fruits,  then  what  is  the  point  of  perceiving 
beauty  ?  By  unfolding  all  the  beauty  in  our  country,  Bankimbabu  taught  us  to  love  the 
country.  Before  Bankimbabu,  the  English-wallahs  read  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  Shel¬ 
ley,  saw  England’s  beauty,  loved  England’s  beauty — they  could  not  see  that  beauty  with 
their  eyes,  their  imagination  used  to  make  it  more  beautiful.  They  did  not  like  those  poets 
in  their  country  who  tried  to  show  them  beauty.  The  poor  poets  were  utterly  lost.  Bankim¬ 
babu  turned  back  the  English-wallahs’  eyes.  Just  like  a  charioteer  pulling  the  reins  to  turn 
the  horse’s  eyes  back  and  take  it  on  another  path,  Bankimchandra  turned  back  the 
English-wallahs’  eyes  and  drove  them  on  another  path.  That  path  is  patriotism. 

Had  Bankimbabu  started  writing  books  from  the  first  with  this  motive  ?  Or  is  it  the 
result  of  thought  over  a  long  period  ?  I  have  a  feeling  he  found  the  ideal  of  his  homeland 
after  labouring  for  many  years.  At  first  he  used  to  create  beauty.  What  makes  a  character’s 
behaviour  unfold,  in  what  way  should  many  characters  be  arranged  to  make  the  novel 
interesting,  what  sort  ot  language  should  be  used  to  please  people,  what  style  of  writing 
makes  people  like  reading,  description  of  what  kinds  of  things  makes  the  novel  beautiful 
in  all  respects — at  first  these  were  his  aims.  Beautiful— what  makes  it  beautiful  ?  Interest¬ 
ing — what  renders  it  interesting  ?  This  was  his  meditation,  this  was  his  knowledge,  this 
was  his  tantra,  this  was  his  mantra.  Gradually,  as  he  grew  older,  his  discernment  increased, 
his  vision  went  from  far  to  farther,  his  wisdom  became  deeper,  the  wish  to  impart  education 
to  people  grew  as  much.  Then  he  brought  out  Vahgadarsan.  What  was  the  objective  of 
Vahgadarsan  ?  Knowledge  had  to  be  ‘filtered  down’ — in  other  words,  knowledge  had  to 
be  spread.  What  Vangadarsan  did  by  way  of  spreading  knowledge  in  Bengali,  people  now 
will  not  be  able  to  understand.  But  to  people  then,  Vangadarsan  was  thought  to  be  a  strange 
cbmmodity.  For  disseminating  knowledge,  many  monthlies,  many  periodicals  had  come 
out  before  Vahgadarsan.  But  none  had  fulfilled  the  idea  that  knowledge  had  to  be  ‘filtered 
down’.  Bankimchandra  first  set  in  front  of  the  ordinary  public  the  intricate  principles  of 
philosophy  and  science  in  simple  language  and  simple  style.  There  is  no  particular  necessity 
for  me  to  speak  about  the  usefulness  of  Vahgadarsan.  Bankimbabu  was  a  worshipper  of 
beauty,  now  he  got  involved  in  mass  education  too.  Then  his  creation  of  beauty  became 
subservient  to  mass  education,  the  first  wife  waited  on  the  second  wife,  Bankimbabu  also 
became  a  slave.  He  did  not  understand,  but  he  had  undergone  an  intensive  transformation. 
However,  what  education  could  he  impart  ?  His  devotee  says  : 

The  vow  to  which  Ramananda  SvamI  dedicated  his  life  is  called  the  vow  of 
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altruism.  Whoever  the  afflicted  believer  may  be,  he  will  always  endeavour  to 
help  him.  He  readily  sacrifices  his  own  life  readily  to  help  another.  Ramananda 
Svami  is  perhaps  the  zenith  of  moral  elevation.  This  vow  of  altruism  Bankim- 
babu  had  propagated  it  in  the  novels  of  Vahgadarsan  at  first,  such  as  Visavriksa 
and  Candrasekhar.' 

But  he  could  not  stay  satisfied  with  this.  He  saw  that  altruism  or  kindness  to  all  creatures 
was  too  insipid,  not  interesting.  The  Buddha  had  propagated  kindness  to  all  creatures,  it 
did  not  last  very  long.  Many  in  Europe  had  propagated  altruism.  The  results  were  not 
good;  so  he  left  Vangadarsan,  gained  sufficiently  vast  experience,. and  narrowed  his  vision 
somewhat — he  adopted  national  welfare  instead  of  altruisrp.  All  these  days  he  had  shown 
only  the  beauty  of  the  country,  now  he  began  teaching  the  love  of  Bengal,  one  of  the 
receptacles  of  that  amassed,  accumulated  beauty.  He  preached  the  gospel  .of  love,  taught 
us  to  call  the  native  land  ‘Mother’,  taught  us  that  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  Hinduism  are 
all  images  of  one  Mother.  He  began  telling  everyone,  ‘Say  once  with  all  your  heart — Vande 
Mataram.  ’ 

All  the  novels  that  Bankimbabu  wrote  after  this  have  patriotism  and  dedication  to  the 
motherland  as  their  guiding  light.  And  along  with  it  there  is  the  propagation  of  Hinduism 
too.  But  his  Hinduism  is  his  own  construction,  as  evident  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Bhagavad-glta.  His  dispute  with  Sasadhar  Tarkachudamani  occurred  at  this  time.  Conven¬ 
tional  standards  of  .purity,  edicts  on  food  and  touch  do  not,  in  his  view,  make  religion. 
Religion  is  something  else.  A  few  hints  of  what  his  religion  was  can  be  found  in  his 
Knsnacantra  and  Anusllan.  He  had  hoped  to  show  the  path  to  a  complete  religion.  That 
hope  of  his  was  not  fulfilled,  death  took  him  away  prematurely.  Whatever  Bankimbabu 
did,  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  whether  knowingly  or  unknowingly — all 
have  met  in  one  path.  That  path  is  worship  of  the  native  land— the  ‘Mother’ — loving  the 
native  land — devotion  to  the  native  land.  This  work  that  he  did  has  not  been  done  by  any 
other  person  in  India.  Therefore  he  is  worthy  of  our  reverence,  our  veneration.  He  is  -our 
teacher,  our  sage,  our  mantra- maker,  our  mantra- seer.  That  mantra  is  Vande  Mataram. 

I  demurred  at  Bankimchandra’s  attempt  at  writing  books  with  a  message.  The  utmost 
beauty,  the  prime  beauty,  or  what  is  called  the  zenith  of  beauty,  that  alone  in  my  view, 
was  the  utmost  religion,  the  prime  religion.  To  my  thinking,  it  was  specially  wrong  to 
mix  religion  with  beauty — that  destroys  both  and  does  not  allow  either  to  attain  perfection. 
Kalidasa,  I  said,  never  propagated  religion  anywhere,  yet  a  propagator  of  Hinduism  like 
him  is  rare.  But  Bankimbabu  overruled  me.  I  saw,  too,  that  Bankimbabu’s  belief  might 
be  correct  if  we  considered  the  country,  the  time  and  the  people.  He  wrote  three  or  four 
novels  according  to  his  views.  Even  if  advocates  of  pure  beauty  turned  up  their  noses  once 
or  twice  at  them,  all  the  people  in  the  country  are  following  and  will  follow  him.  He  never 
got  involved  in  discussions  on  this  subject  with  anybody.  He  would  not  agree  to  discuss 
many  other  subjects.  The  day  I  heard  the  song  Vande  Mataram  for  the  first  time,  sitting 
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m  his  durbar,  the  song  did  not  appeal  to  anybody.  Someone  said,  ‘It  has  become  extremely 
discordant;  if  sasyasyamalam  is  not  discordant,  then  what  is?  Dvisaptakotibhujairdhritakhar- 
karabale  nobody  will  say  this  is  mellifluous.’  Another  said,  ‘Ke  bale  ma  tumi  abale — is 
the  e  m  abale  grammatical  or  what  ?  Bankimchandra  listened  to  these  words  calmly  for 
one  hour  and  said  afterwards,  I  liked  it,  so  I  wrote  it.  If  you  wish,  read  it,  otherwise  throw 
it  away,  or 'don  treadit.  Faults  of  discordance  or  grammar  notwithstanding,  Vande  Mataram 
has  spread  across  the  whole  of  India.  Bankim  has  triumphed.  Come,  let  us  say  with  all  our 
heart,  Vande  Mataram. 

One  cannot  express  in  words  how  those  who  always  stayed  near  Bankimchandra  used 
to  see  him.  He  cannot  be  called  a  guru,  because  he  did  not  give  instructions.  Nobody  dared 
call  him  a  friend,  though  everybody  was  devoted  to  him,  loved  him  and  became  gratified 
when  hearing  a  good  word  from  his  mouth.  If  anyone  wrote  something,  it  would  not  be 
worth  anything  as  long  as  Bankim  did  not  say  it  was  good.  It  was  an  indescribable  attraction. 
Only  one  who  has  fallen  for  that  attraction  can  understand  it,  others  do  not  have  the  power 
to  understand  it.  Study  of  subjects  other  than  literature  was  not  permitted  in  his  house,  at 
least  in  his  durbar.  And  in  that  study  he  was  all-in-all.  What  he  said  had  to  be  accepted; 
nevertheless,  there  was  neither  pride  nor  insult  in  it.  It  is  twenty-four  years  since  he  passed 
away.  The  country  that  he  had  woken  up  has  now  stirred  up  with  patriotism  and  filled 
with  remembrance  of  him.  And  in  this  building,  where  he  sat  and  wrote  most  of  his  essays 
tor  Vangadarsan,  from  where  the  Visavriksa  has  spread  its  nectarous  fruits  all  over,  from 
where  the  penance  of  $aivalinl  has  sanctified  the  country,  from  where  the  koel’s  cooing 
intoxicated  Rohini  and  has  intoxicated  the  entire  country,  in  that  magnificent  memorable 
building  there  is  no  memorial  whatsoever  to  Bankimbabu.  Our  dearly  beloved  Sri  Pad- 
manath  Bhattacharyya-mahasaya,  coming  to  Naihati  to  bathe  in  the  Ganga  on  the  sacred 
day  of  Dasahara,  visited  Bankim  s  sitting  room,  the  chief  pilgrimage  site  for  Bengalis,  and 
at  his  own  expense  has  affixed  this  beautiful  marble  tablet.  For  this,  all  of  us  are  specially 
grateful  to  him.  By  doing  this  deed  he  has  shown  abundant  largeheartedness.  We  have 
received  excellent  proof  that  Bankimbabu  can  attract  those  who  are  very  far  from  him  in 
place  and  time,  and  not  merely  attract  only  those  who  stayed 'near  him.  Come,  let  us  from 
the  congregation  say,  ‘Glory  to  Padmanathbabu  !’ 

And  she  who,  having  received  a  god-like  husband,  was  deprived  of  him,  and  during 
these  twenty-four  years  has  led  a  life  of  various  vo\vs  and  ceremonies  for  the  well-being  of 
her  husband  in  the  other  ,  world,  has  maintained  this  symbol  of  her  husband  by  repairing 
in  fine  fashion  this  sitting  room — and  who  is  blessing  the  congregation  of  her  children  by 
being  present  at  this  spot,  come,  let  us  all  pay  obeisance  to  her  devotedly. 

May  the  memory  of  Bankimbabu  live  on  forever,  and  may  his  books  continue  to  sanctify 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Bengalis. 


translated  by 
Ananda  Lai 


PORTRAITS  FROM  MEMORY 


Panchkari  Bandyopadhyay 


I  WAS  only  five  or  six  when  Bankimchandra  came  to  our  house  at  Halisahar.  Accompanying 
him  was  the  late  Yajnesvar  Mukherjee,  the  eldest  son-in-law  of  Bankimchandra  s  elder 
brother  Shyambabu  and  related  to  us  as  cousin  on  our  paternal  side.  The  two  of  them  came 
as  far  as  our  chandimandap  (a  light,  open  building  meant  for  image-worship  as  well  as 
social  gathering)  and  sat  there,  but  in  a  little  while,  Yajnesvar  (whom  we  called  mejdada ) 
went  inside  the  house  to  announce  their  coming.  In  front  ol  the  chandimandap,  there  lay 
a  whole  stack  of  bamboos  and  I  was  playing  horsy  sitting  on  it.  Suddenly,  my  foot  got 
caught  in  the  bamboo-clump  so  badly  that  I  could  not  extricate  it.  But  I  sat  very  still.  After 
a  while  Bankimchandra  said  to  mejdada,  ‘Can  you  go  and  tind  out  why  Panchu  is  sitting 
so  still  ?’  Coming  near  me  mejdada  saw  that  my  left  foot,  entangled  in  the  bamboos,  was 
already  bleeding,  being  cut  by  a  bamboo  shoot,  but  I  was  sitting  silent  and  motionless. 
Mejdada,  however,  could  not  get  my  foot  out  by  his  efforts  alone.  So  Bankimchandra  came 
down  the  steps  and  together  they  removed  the  bamboos  one  by  one.  When  mejdada  lifted 
me  up,  I  put  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  started  crying.  Bankimchandra  said,  ‘This  boy 
is  bound  to  be  very  sentimental.’ 

That  was  my  first  meeting  with  Bankimchandra. 


II 

I  was  then  a  B.A.  student  in  Patna  College.  Coming  to  Calcutta  after  the  Pujas,  I  found 
that  the  Pracar  and  Navajivan  (magazines)  were  in  hot  circulation.  Rakhaldada  (Bankim- 
chandra’s  son-in-law)  said  to  me,  ‘You  have  learned  to  write  in  Bengali* — why  do  you 
write  for  the  Dharmapracar  alone  ?  Write  for  the  Pracar  too.’  I  answered,  ‘Very  well,  but 
will  they  publish  it  ?’  In  reply  Rakhalda  only  tweaked  my  nose.  After  working  at  it  for  a 
fortnight,  I  composed  an  essay  consisting  of  thirty-six  pages  on  the  subject  of  ‘Love’.  All 
that  has  been  written  about  love  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Arabic,  Sanskrit  and  Chinese 
literatures,  I  put  in  this  essay  and  I  also  described  the  kissing  and  embracing  rituals  prevalent 


*  Panchkari  Bandyopadhyay  was  born  and  educated  in  Bhagalpur. 
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among  all  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  races  of  the  world  and  among  barbaric  and  cannibalistic 
tribes.  Interpreting  love  in  this  strange  manner,  I  sent  the  essay  to  Rakhalda  through 
NaVakrishna  Bhattacharya.  Two  days  after,  Rakhalda  found  me.  He  started  out  by  landing 
a  big  slap  on  my  face  and  shouting,  ‘You  wretched  fellow  !  Couldn’t  you  find  any  other 
subject  to  write  about  ?  Would  you  care  to  know  what  the  boss  (Bankimchandra)  said  ?  I 
laughed.  ‘Yes  tell  me,  what  did  he  say  ?’ 

Rakhalda  answered,  ‘He  said,  “It’s  about  time  we  arrange  Panchu’s  marriage”.’  So  saying 
Rakhalda  returned  the  essay  to  me.  I  then  worked  to  add  to  the  essay  passages  describing 
tfie  vaisnava  conception  of  love,  divine  love  etc.,  and,  converting  it  into  a  religious  treatise, 
sent  it  on  to  the  Dharmapracar.  When  the  magazine  published  the  essay,  Bankimchandra 
read  it  and  commented,  ‘What  a  naughty  boy  !  but  he  is  unusually  talented.’ 


Ill 

To  come  to  the  time  when  Whiteaway  Laidlaw  had  just  opened  shop.  My  paternal  cousin 
(and  Bankimchandra’s  maternal  nephew)  Dindada  and  myself  had  gonC shopping  to  this 
European-owned  store,  when  Bankimchandra,  clad  in  the  traditional  choga-chapkan  (north 
Indian  dress)  made  of  Berhampuri  silk  and  wearing  an  email  (turban)  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  his  manly  glory.  Both  of  us  felt  overawed,  particularly  Dindada,  who  shrank  in  fear. 
The  reason  we  felt  so  shy  was  that  we  both  had  been  visiting  my  father-in-law’s  place 
without  finding  the  time  to  come  to  see  Bankimchandra,  who,  seeing  the  two  of  us  there 
in  that  store,  said,  ‘Is  it  not  a  surprise  to  see  the  two  of  you  here  !’  Scratching  our  heads, 
we  both  said,  ‘O  yes  Sir,  certainly.’  Bankimchandra  chuckled  and  said,  ‘I  know,  you  have 
been  visiting  Ramtaran  (the  elder  brother  of  my  father-in-law),  haven’t  you  ?’  Then  he  had 
a  look  at  what  we  had  selected  to  buy,  but  rejecting  those,  he  got  us  some  items  of  his 
own  choice.  When  I  was  about  to  pay  for  them,  he  swore  at  me,  jestingly  of  course,  and 
paid  the  bill.  With  our  money  saved  this  way,  we  naturally  decided  to  go  to  a  theatre.  As 
I  pushed  Dindada  suggestively,  a  European  came  to  hand  over  to  us  a  pair  of  bundles. 
Bankimchandra  too  bought  some  clothes  for  his  grandsons  and  then  at  last  he  looked  back 
at  us  and  said,  ‘Come,  let’s  go  home.’  I  again  fell  to  scratching  my  head  and  said,  ‘I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  Kidderpore  to  see  my  aunt.’  At  this  Bankimchandra  turned  his  shapely 
neck,  rolled  his  eyes,  bit  his  lips,  and  thus  faking  anger,  said  mock-seriously,  ‘Ah  !  I  now 
understand.  Today  being  Saturday,  some  people  want  to  go  to  the  theatre,  don’t  they  ?’  I 
have  never  seen  since  then  such  a  mixed  blend  of  affection  and  noble  anger  on  anybody’s  face. 


IV 


To  think  of  the  time  when  (Bankimchandra’s)  Krisnacaritra  had  just  been  published.  I  had 
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gone  to  meet  Bankimchandra  at  his  home,  accompanied  with  his  elder  brother  Shyambabu  s 
younger  son-in-law,  the  late  Krishnadhan  Mukherjee.  After  we  dined  with  him  (whenever 
I  visited  Bankimchandra,  he  gave  me  to  eat  something  or  other),  Krishnadhan  started  a 
discussion  about  the  character  of  Lord  Krisna.  All  that  time,  I  remained  silent,  chewing 
pan  and  occasionally  nodding  my  head.  After  some  time  Bankimchandra  looked  at  me  and 
asked,  ‘What  have  you  got  out  of  reading  it  ?’  Lowering  my  head,  I  said  with  some  hesitation, 
‘You  must  have  seen  it  and  read  about  it  in  The  Pioneer  — I  mean  the  paired  image  of 
Radha-Knsna  in  Kandahar  with  Krisna  clad  in  the  pure  Pathan-style — long  cloak,  peacock 
feather  stuck  on  the  Pathan-style  turban  etc.  Krisna’s  incarnation  and  embodiment  there 
partook  of  the  characteristics  of  that  society  and  environment.’ 

Saying  only  this  much,  I  fell  silent  again.  But  Bankimchandra  laughed  loudly  at  my 
words.  Then  without  ceasing  to  laugh,  he  said,  ‘Come,  have  another  bowl  of  cream  and 
some  more  rosogoilas.  You  old  son  of  a  gun,  you  have  tried  to  outsmart  me.’  Promptly 
enough,  Rakhalda  brought  the  cream  and  sweets  from  inside  the  house.  I  was  not  all  that 
disinclined  to  eat,  observing  which,  Bankimchandra  laughed  and  said,  All  three, are  of  the 
same  sort.’  He  rose  to  go  and  we  three  struggled  to  get  as  much  as  we  could  of  the  cream 
and  sweets.  At  last,  we  helped  ourselves  to  pan  and  went  out  to  go  to  the  circus. 


V 

Once  I  was  on  my  way  to  Kanthalpada  in  the  company  of  Dindada.  We  bought  two 
second-class  tickets.  Leather  slippers  on  our  feet  and  a  red.  shawl  with  Varanasi  embroidery 
wrapped  around  me.  I  wore  a  dhuti  with  black  borders  (a  black-bordered  dhuti  then  was 
considered  very  fashionable).  In  the  pockets  of  my  jacket  I  had  three  oranges  and  four  more 
in  my  hands.  Sitting  on  the  bench,  I  began  to  eat  the  oranges  when  there  entered  into  the 
compartment  two  Europeans  and  two  Bengali  babus.  I  kept  on  eating  the  oranges  and 
picking  out  the  seeds.  One  of  the  babus  asked,  WEere  are  you  oft  to,  fellows  ?  I  said, 
-‘Why  (do  you  want  to  know)  ?’  But  .Dindada'answered  at  once,  ‘We  are  going  to  Kanth¬ 
alpada.’  The  other  babu  then  asked,  ‘To  whose  house  (in  Kanthalpada)  are  you  going  ?’ 
‘To  Bankimbabu’s  house’,  answered  Dindada.  Continuing  with  the  oranges,  I  asked  Din¬ 
dada,  ‘Why  do  these  people  want  to  know  so  much  about  us — do  they  have  matrimonial 
proposals  in  mind  ?’  The  babu  then  asked,  ‘What  is  your  name  ?’  While  I  was  weighing  in 
my  mind  whether  or  not  to  properly  answer  his  question,  Dindada  told  them  my  name 
and  his.  The  babu  then  asked,  ‘Are  you  related  to  Bankimbabu  ?’  In  reply,  I  said,  ‘Not 
really — distant  relation,  I  would  rather  say  kinsman  ’  (sic).  In  the  mean  time,  the  train  reached 
Naihati.  We  all  got  off  the  train.  Yatish  had  come  to  the  station  (to  receive  us).  I  jumped 
off  the  train  resting  my  hands  on  his  shoulders.  Yatish  said,  ‘Off  with  your  unseemly 
gestures.  These  people  are  respected  by  us.’  ‘Who  ?’  I  asked.  ‘That  short,  bearded  gentleman 
is  Chandranath  Basu.  The  other  gentleman  is  Dr  Yadunath  Mukherjee,’  replied  Yatish. 
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Hearing  that,  I  beat  a  fast  retreat.  On  that  occasion,  I  dared  not  cross  Bankimchandra’s 
path  and  stayed  put  with  Sanjivbabu  (Bankimchandra’s  elder  brother),  eating  our  meals 
with  him.  Thus  we  kept  ourselves  behind  the  scenes  and  out  of  sight,  all  the  more  so 
because  there  had  been  a  good  laugh  at  my  English.  Some  others,  however,  sharply  criticized 
that.  After  that  incident,  Chandranathbabu,  whenever  he  saw  me,  teasingly  addressed  me 
as  ‘kinsman’. 


translated  by 
Kalyan  Kumar  Chatterjee 


A  PILGRIMAGE 


Sureshchandra  Samajpati 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  have  gone  by  since  then.  But  the  memory  of  that  day  is  still  fresh 
in  my  mind,  glowing  like  a  beacon  through  the  mists  of  years  long  past,  enhancing  happiness 
in  times  of  joy,  making  life  bearable  in  times  of  weariness  and  sorrow,  suffusing  my  whole 
existence  with  felicity  like  a  fountain  of  life-giving  water. 

That  was  the  day  I  first  set  my  eyes  on  Bankimchandra — the  mentor  and  laureate  of  the 
Bengali  literary  renaissance.  I  heard  him  speak,  I  received  his  blessings,  I  fulfilled  my  desire 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  great  man.  It  is  not  a  day  that  one  can  easily  forget. 

Munni  and  I — the  Munni  of  those  days  is  the  Honourable  Jnanendranath  Gupta,  I.C.S., 
Magistrate  of  Rangpur  district  today — Munni  and  I  had  resolved  to  plead  our  case  with 
Bankimbabu.  I  was  then  editor  of  the  little  magazine  Sahitya  (meaning  ‘Literature’),  with 
Munni  as  my  associate.  We  had  quite  recently  met  some  friends  of  Bankimchandra’s.  Or 
to  be  quite  honest,  it  was  we  who  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  them,  to  be  rewarded 
with  their  affection,  their  guidance  and  advice,  and  the  occasional  erudite  article  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  our  journal.  It  was  these  gentlemen  that  we  importuned  for  an  introduction,  or 
at  the  very  least,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Bankimbabu — but  to  no  avail.  ‘Bankim  is  of 
tough  mettle,  he  will  not  entertain  you,’  said  one.  ‘How  will  callow  youngsters  like  you 
face  up  to  his  imperious  manner  ?  You’ll  just  talk  a  lot  of  waffle’,  said  another.  ‘Why  be  a 
bother  !’  he  snapped.  ‘Bankim  is  haughty  and  aloof.  I  daren’t  impose  on  him,’  said  a  third. 
Quite  clearly,  these  gentlemen  would  not  go  out  of  their  way  for  us. 

We  were  not  so  easily  deterred,  however.  Our  lives  revolved  around  Sahitya,  and  we 
were  ready  to  do  just  about  anything  to  secure  an  article,  or  even  a  message,  from  Bankifn. 
Since  we  could  not  arrange  to  approach  the  doyen  of  literature  officially  as  his  suppliants 
we  would  (or  so  Munni  and  I  resolved)  simply  walk  into  his  house  and  visit  him  ‘one  fine 
morne’. 

Now  the  story  behind  the  phrase  ‘one  fine  morne’  needs  to  be  told  to  explain  the  joke 
about  all  this  fuss  over  who  will  bell  the  cat.  We  were  then  corresponding  with  the  poet 
Devendranath  Sen  who  was  at  the  time  in  Lucknow,  and  every  letter  from  us  carried  an 
exhortation  to  visit  us  in  Calcutta.  The  reply  was  always  the  same — he  would  suddenly 
drop  in  and  surprise  us  ‘one  fine  morne’.  We  waited  with  eager  anticipation,  but  that  ‘fine 
morne’  never  arrived.  Since  then,  ‘one  fine  morne’  had  for  us  come  to  be  synonymous 
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with  procrastination,  and  seemed  the  most  appropriate  phrase  to  characterize  our  apparently 
implausible  project  of  dropping  in  uninvited  on  the  great  formidable  author. 

In  the  meantime,  something  else  happened.  Munni  and  my  younger  brother  Yatish  had 
recently  penned  a  missive  in  the  effusive,  high-falutin,  Kadambarl  manner,  to  a  poetess,  a 
recent  celebrity,  not  only  inviting  her  to  contribute  to  Sahitya  but  also  requesting  an 
interview.  Startled  and  annoyed  by  this  uncalled-for  solicitation,  the  lady  returned  the  letter 
with  the  curt  dismissal — ‘A  meeting  is  out  of  the  question.'  Needless  to  say,  there  was  now 
no  hope  of  a  contribution  from  her.  An  embarrassed  Yatish  had  concealed  the  letter,  but 
quite  unexpectedly,  I  chanced  upon  it.  Munni  may  be  an  awe-inspiring  magistrate  today, 
but  in  those  days  he  was  a  simple  dreamy  young  poet,  totally  inexperienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  world.  When  I  threatened  to  expose  the  misadventure  his  mortification  knew  no 
bounds.  After  many  entreaties  I  allowed  myself  to  be  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  not  till  the 
moment  of  this  writing  have  I  violated  that  oath.  Jagat  Seth  once  said,  ‘Revenge  is  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  my  existence.’  My  letting  this  particular  cat  out  of  the  bag  so  late  in 
the  day  is  also  a  form  of  revenge.  My  erstwhile  colleagues  at  Sahitya  are  now  established 
luminaries  of  society  with  only  the  vaguest  memories  of  those  heady  days.  I  am  the  one 
who  has  been  left  behind  to  tend  the  flickering  flame  of  literature  in  obscurity.  Who  would 
not  seek  revenge  in  such  circumstances  ?  All  I  fear  with  respect  to  today’s  honourable 
magistrate  is  to  be  charged  with  the  offence  of  lese-majeste. 

I  remember  how  yet  another  literary  neophyte  of  my  Sahitya  days  set  out  on  a  long 
sea-voyage  to  pursue  higher  studies  in  England.  Prose-poems  for  Sahitya  wafted  in  from 
Aden,  from  Suez,  from  Marseilles.  Once  he  got  back  from  England,  however,  it  was  no 
longer  literature  for  him,  but  the  lucrative  labyrinths  of  the  law.  The  curses  I  rained  down 
on  the  head  of  that  apostate  have  at  long  last  borne  fruit.  Like  the  conch  shell  that  cherishes 
the  memory  of  its  parent  ocean  in  the  depths  of  its  being  the  soul  of  my  friend  too  had 
retained  some  faint  murmurs  of  the  Pierian  spring,  and  after  a  divagation  of  almost 
twenty-five  years,  he  is  once  again  the  Muses  votary.  When  a  friend  is  stricken  with  a 
malady,  it  is  customary  to  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery.  I,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  wish 
him  to  recover  at  all.  Observe  now  the  harvest  that  outstrips  all  expectation.  Plow  strange 
is  this  infatuation  ! 

One  day  I  said  to  Munni,  ‘Let  us  go  and  call  on  Bankimbabu.’  The  rejection  by  the 
poetess  had  evidently  left  a  lasting  impression,  for  Munni  said,  Who  wants  to  be  humiliated 
again  !’  ‘Too  many  cooks  always  spoil  the  broth’,  I  replied.  ‘This  will  be  strictly  between 
the  two  of  us,  and  no  one  else  will  know  whether  we  succeed  or  fail.  Come  !’  And  off  we 
went  with  beating  hearts,  clutching  copies  of  Sahitya  and  Sahitya-kalpadrum. 

We  had  imagined  Bankimbabu  to  be  completely  unapproachable,  inaccessible,  inflexible. 
The  immeasurable  impact  of  our  first  encounter  cannot  be  appreciated  without  some  under¬ 
standing  of  this  earlier  state  of  mind.  Impressions,  it  is  true,  are  nebulous.  But  a  great  man 
reveals  his  greatness  more  often  in  flashes  than  through  stretches  of  considered  activity, 
and  impressions  are  more  often  a  surer  guide  to  a  towering  mind  than  painstaking  study 
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and  research. 

So  follow  us  to  Bankimbabu’s  house.! 

At  that  time  Bankimbabu  lived  in  Pratap  Chatterjee  Lane  opposite  the  Medical  College. 
It  was  an  ordinary  place  except  for  a  balcony  in  the  Kashmir  style  jutting  out  over  the  front 
entrance.  We  approached  reverentially.  Outside  the  front  door  Bankimbabu  s  bearer  was 
washing  out  a  hookah.  ‘Is  Bankimbabu  in  ?’,  I  asked.  ‘What  is  your  business  ?  queried  the 
servant.  I  was  incensed.  ‘Who  are  you  to  ask  me  that,  you  rascal  !  Why  should  I  tell  you 
what  I  have  come  for  ?’  I  shouted,  while  Munni  agitatedly  pulled  at  my  sleeve,  muttering, 
‘What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  I  should  never  have  come  here  with  you  !  Please,  be  quiet, 
be  quiet  !’  Then  a  resonant  voice  from  above  cut  across  the  din.  ‘Gentlemen,  please  come  up. 

We  looked  up.  Standing  erect  at  the  south  window  like  some  stately  oak  was  a  tall,  fair, 
statuesque  individual,  hookah  in  hand — a  faint  smile  lighting  up  his  visage  the  broad 
forehead  inscribed  with  the  auspicious  insignia  of  I  knew  pot  then  what — but  which  now 
in  retrospect  seems  to  be  the  mark,  not  of  fame  or  wisdom  or  even  genius  but  of  beatitude, 
of  the  benediction  of  the  Holy  Goddess. 

The  bearer  said,  ‘My  master  !’ 

So  this  was  Bankim,  the  architect  of  Vahgadarsan,  the  creator  of  Durgesnandim,  the 
magician  of  letters,  the  great  Master.  The  words  of  the  poet  Hemchandra  flashed  through 
my  mind  :  ‘the  sudden  rise  of  a  majestic  mountain  peak.’  Bankim  had  quite  obviously 
witnessed  the  whole  unseemly  fracas  with  the  servant,  but  I  was  in  a  daze  and  had  no  time 
to  worry  about  that. 

We  followed  the  servant  upstairs  to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  The  room  above  was  tastefully 
furnished  and  carpeted,  with  oil  paintings  of  the  author  and  his  father  on  the  walls  and  a 
small  organ  in  one  corner.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  the  great  man  himself,  stepping 
on  toward  the  door,  in  a  clean  sleeveless  shirt  and  a  meticulously  pleated  dhuti,  with  slippers 
on  his  feet.  Leaving  our  shoes  outside  we  entered  and  touched  his  feet.  ‘That  will  do,’  said 
Bankim. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  our  emotions  at  that  moment,  nor  would  it  be  honest  at  this 
late  date  to  over-articulate  and  over-embellish  those  simple  and  sincere  feelings  of  youthful 
veneration.  I  set  little  store  by  exaggerated  attempts  to  trace  mature  perceptions  back  to 
some  inspiring  event  that  took  place  in  infancy.  The  only  point  that  I  will  maintain  is  that, 
in  contrast  to  our  present  state  of  degeneration,  we  in  our  younger  days  instinctively  knew 
the  true  meaning  of  reverence.  Our  esteem  was  leavened  by  a  healthy  catholicity  that 
recognized,  even  if  it  did  not  accept,  the  existence  of  other  ways  and  other  beliefs.  The 
rabid  fanaticism  that  passes  for  idealism  these  days  neither  elevates  the  object  of  worship 
nor  can  it  soothe  and  restrain  the  soul  of  the  worshipper — its  partisan  ferocity  only  tears 
asunder  the  fabric  of  society.  The  idolater  and  the  idol  have  driven  out  of  the  realm  of 
adoration  all  but  themselves.  Those  who  gain  no  admittance  to  this  exclucive  domain  may 
be  noble  or  even  divine,  but,  for  the  blind  worshipper,  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  his 
world.  In  the  land  in  which  literature  had  its  origin  in  religious  worship,  the  histrionic 
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ardour  of  literary  fans  has  possessed  the  supertitious  like  the  Old  Man  on  Sinbad’s  back. 

‘Please  take  a  seat,’  said  Bankimbabu,  pointing  to  one  of  the  sofas.  We  could  hardly  sit 
while  he  remained  standing.  ‘After  you,’  I  murmured.  ‘You  are  my  guests  and  I  ought  to 
attend  to  you,’  said  Bankimbabu.  ‘Please  sir,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘It  is  not  right  that  you  should 
treat  us  with  deference.’  ‘All  right,  my  boys,’  said  Bankim  with  a  smile,  ‘now  sit  down.’ 

We  took  our  seats  in  silence,  heartened  by  his  exquisite  courtesy.  At  least  he  was  not 
going  to  throw  us  out  for  our  temerity  in  walking  in  uninvited.  Then  to  our  amazement 
he  said,  ‘I  recognize  both  of  you.  You  are  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar’s  daughter’s  son,  are 
you  not  ?  Your  name,  I  think,  is  Suresh.’ 

‘Yes  sir’,  I  replied,  taken  aback. 

‘You  seem  surprised’,  said  Bankimbabu.  ‘I  noticed  you  the  other  day  at  Dinabandhu’s 
grand-daughter’s  wedding — you  were  standing  by  the  door  regaling  your  friends  with  your 
stories.  My  friend  Hem  Kar’s  son  Paltu  was  also  with  your  sprightly  group.  It  reminded 
me  of  my  younger  days.  Sarat  told  me  who  you  were,  and  I  was  about  to  send  for  you, 
but  on  second  thoughts  I  felt  you  would  not  be  interested  in  talking  to  an  old  man  like 
me.  It  was  better  to  watch  you  enjoying  yourselves  from  a  distance.’ 

The  ‘Dinabandhu’  referred  to  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  eminent  philanthropist  and 
relentless  opponent  of  the  exploitative  indigo  trade,  the  venerable  Ray  Dinabandhu  Mitra 
Bahadur.  Sarat  was  his  second  son.  His  third  son  Bankim  is  now  a  philosopher  and  distin¬ 
guished  poet  in  addition  to  being  a  judge  of  the  Lower  Court.  Paltu — P.C.  Kar  alias 
Pramatha  Chandra  Kar  is  an  attorney  at  the  Calcutta  High  Court,  and  son  of  the  late 
Hemchandra  Kar.  Hembabu  was  a  Deputy  Magistrate,  a  colleague  of  Bankimbabu. 

Then  Bankim  turned  to  Munni  and  said,  ‘I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  family,  especially 
with  your  father  Ghanashyam.  I  saw  you  earlier  at  the  Calcutta  University  hall  when  you 
were  sitting  for  your  B.A.  examination.  I  remember  asking  Trailokya,  “Who  is  that  unusually 
young  candidate  with  curly  shoulder-length  hair?”  He  told  me  you  were  Ghanashyam’s 
son.  Your  nickname  is  Munni,  but  what  is  your  proper  name  ?’ 

‘Jnanendranath  Gupta’,  answered  Munni. 

‘And  what  are  you  doing  now  ?’  asked  Bankim.  ‘I  just  sat  for  the  M.A.  examination.’ 
said  Munni.  ‘He  wants  to  do  another  M.A.,’  I  interrupted. .  ‘But  we,  his  friends,  feel  he 
should  go  to  England  and  sit  for  the  Civil  Service  examination.’ 

‘And  how  does,  his  father  feel  about  that  ?’  queried  Bankimbabu.  ‘He  has  no  objection’, 

I  replied.  ‘Then  why  go  in  for  another  M.A.  ?’  said  Bankimbabu,  and  then,  turning  to 
me — ‘What’s  that  you’ve  got  in  your  hand  ?’ 

The  long-awaited  moment  had  come  at  last  !  All  a-tremble,  I  handed  over  the  copies  of 
Sahitya  and  Sahitya-kalpadrum.  Accepting  them  with  a  smile,  Bankimbabu  said,  ‘Just  let 
me  make  one  thing  clear.  I  shall  not  object  even  if  you  take  me  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Kali  and  sacrifice  me  there,  but  please  don’t  ask  me  to  write  for  your  magazine.’ 

What  a  setback,  but  how  charmingly  put  !  Abandoning  all  hopes  of  putting  Sahitya  on 
the  map  with  a  contribution  from  the  great  Bankimchandra,  I  swallowed  my  disappointment 
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and  said,  ‘No,  sir,  we  won’t.’ 

Munni  and  I  sat  stiffly  side  by  side,  our  erstwhile  buoyant  spirits  greatly  cast  down.  The 
only  blessing  was  that  Bankim  did  not  seem  to  be  overly  displeased  with  our  brashness, 
and  actually  went  on  to  show  interest  in  our  little  venture,  enquiring  about  this  or  that 
aspect  of  Sahitya.  Munni  said,  ‘We  have  made  Suresh  our  editor.’  Bankimbabu  turned  to 
me  and  asked,  ‘Does  your  grandfather  know  about  this  ?’ 

The  question  put  me  in  a  tight  spot.  Quite  frankly,  I  had  no  idea  whether  my  grandfather 
knew  of  my  literary  aspirations  or  not.  I  had  never  thought  of  asking  him.  Perhaps  I  should 
have,,  though  in  all  likelihood  he  would  have  warned  me  off  such  an  ambitious  venture. 
We  had  an  office-room  for  the  journal  in  our  house,  however,  and  in  any  case  there  was 
nothing  to  hide,  so  possibly  he  did  know  and  had  said  nothing.  ‘He  probably  knows,’ 
Munni  volunteered. 

‘But  that’s  strange’,  Bankimbabu  exclaimed.  ‘Everybody  goes  to  him  for  advice  and  you 
did  not  even  inform  him  that  you  were  starting  a  journal  !  Won’t  he  be  offended  ?’ 

‘He  must  have  heard,  though  I  haven’t  spoken  to  him  about  this’,  I  responded. 

‘Well,  there’s  no  harm  in  dabbling  in  literature  now  and  then,  but  at  your  age  it  distracts 
from  your  studies,’  said  Bankimbabu.  ‘One  has  to  earn  a  living  after  all,  and  there’s  no 
money  in  literature.  I,  too,  got  involved  in  this  kind  of  thing  after  passing  out  from  college. 
Today  I  am  suffering  for  it.  I’ve  taken  too  much  time  off  from  my  job  to  write  my  novels. 
Though  I  would  willingly  retire  now — I  am  tired  and  don't  keep  too  well — 1  have  to  carry 
on  to  make  up  for  all  that  leave.’ 

I  remained  silent,  but  Munni  came  to  my  rescue.  ‘Suresh  and  his  brother  don’t  go  to 
school.  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar  has  arranged  for  them  to  be  tutored  at  home.’ 

‘But  why  ?’  exclaimed  Bankimbabu.  ‘He  has  his  own  school  and  college  !  How  is  it  that 
his  own  grandsons  do  not  attend  ?’ 

‘He  wants  them  to  have  a  strong  grounding  in  Sanskrit,’  Munni  explained.  ‘His  view  is 
that  fluency  in  English  will  come  more  easily  if  Sanskrit  is  studied  thoroughly  beforehand. 
Actually,  he  wants  them  to  concentrate  on  Bengali  and  do  significant  work  in  that  language, 
since  his  one  great  regret  is  that,  his  work  left  him  little  time  to  do  all  that  he  wanted  to.’ 

‘That’s  all  right  then,’  said  Bankim,  and  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  ‘I  have  no  time  to  write 
anything  for  you,’  he  continued.  ‘But  come  to  me  if  you  need  any  other  kind  of  help.  I" 
brought  out  Vahgadarsan  for  years.  I  know  all  about  publishing.’ 

We  took  his  blessings  and  rose  to  leave.  Though  we  had  no  tangible  gains  to  show, 
Bankimbabu’s  cordial  reception  had  both  charmed  and  encouraged  us. 

Munni  could  not  resist  a  gibe.  ‘What  happened  to  you,  Mr  Talkative  ?  Couldn’t  you 
persuade  the  great  man  ?’ 

‘You  couldn’t  either,’  I  retorted. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  thereafter,  I  agonized  over  Bankimbabu’s  words,  his 
warning  against  literature  as  a  vocation.  The  daunting  spectres  of  penury  and  failure  agitated 
my  spirit  as  never  before.  Finally,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  third  tormented  night,  some 
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inner  voice  spoke  deep  within  me  :  ‘The  work  that  prompted  the  concern  and  attention 
even  of  the  great  Bankim  has  to  be  in  some  ways  a  special  destiny.  I  should  never  give  in 
and  quit.’ 

The  summer  blossoms  in  the  garden  scented  the  cool  night  air.  The  beauty  of  the 
moon-washed  greenery  lent  wings  to  my  dreams.  My  youthful  dreams  and  fancies  blinded 
me  to  my  shortcomings  as  a  writer.  Those  vaulting,  hopes  have  bitten  the  dust,  but  the 
memory  of  the  past,  of  the  moments  of  exaltation,  ot  the  affection  that  flowed  from  Bankim, 
still  remains  my  most  precious  possession.  These  reminiscences  may  have  little  value  lor 
others.  Nevertheless,  if  I  have  not  yet  wearied  my  kind  reader,  then,  with  my  editor’s 
permission,  I  will  continue. 

In  our  younger  days,  our  elders  and  betters  were  not  treated  like  casual  acquaintances, 
as  they  are  now.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  visit  Bankimbabu  without  some  valid  pretext. 
An  opportunity  occurred  at  least  once  every  month  with  the  publication  of  the  new  issue 
of  Sahitya.  Bankimbabu  always  took  keen  interest  in  the  contributors,  especially  the  new 
writers. 

One  particular  issue  carried  an  unsigned  sonnet  sequence  entitled  ‘Bankimchandra’,  with 
poems  on  nearly  all  of  Bankim’s  fictional  heroes  and  heroines.  When  I  dropped  in  one 
evening — I  had  grown  bolder  now  and  visited  more  often — Bankim  greeted  me,  extended 
his  blessings,  and  said,  ‘I  enjoyed  reading  Bankimchandra.  ’ 

We  began  to  talk  about  literary  style.  ‘Why  are  you  so  chary  of  editing  the  work  of  your 
contributors  ?’  he  said.  ‘In  my  Vahgadarsan  days  I  practically  rewrote  some  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions.  We  used  to  be  very  particular  about  style,  but  the  young  writers  of  today  are  rather 
casual.  Many  of  the  articles  in  your  Sahitya  would  do  with  some  pruning.  Why  don’t  you 
do  something  about  it  ?  Would  they  be  hurt  ?' 

‘We  have  no  competence  or  experience  in  these  matters,’  I  answered.  ‘Besides,  we  don’t 
dare  meddle  with  the  work  of  some  people.’ 

‘That’s,  no  argument  at  all,’  Bankimbabu  countered.  ‘I  still  remember  how  hard  I  worked 
at  revising  scripts  for  Vahgadarsan.  You  remember  Chandranath’s  Sakuntala  ?  The  language 
was  so  anglicized  that  it  presented  a  particularly  tough  proposition.  I  did  my  best  but  you 
can  still  smell  an  alien  tang.  In  those  days  no  one  took  umbrage  at  a  bit  ot  editorial 
interference.  ’ 

‘You  are  out  of  the  ordinary,  your  stature  makes  a  big  difference,’  I  mumbled. 

Bankimbabu  :  ‘That’s  not  a  very  sensible  thing  to  say.  You  must  not  shirk  the  hard  work 
involved,  that’s  all.  By  the  way,  you  never  told  me  you  wrote  poetry  !’ 

‘Those  sonnets  were  not  written  by  me,’  I  replied. 

Bankimbabu  smiled,  ‘I  thought  the  anonymous  piece  must  be  the  editor’s.  Or  are  you 
just  being  modest  ?’ 

Though  I  could  not  honestly  take  the  credit  for  those  poems  I  was  gratified  by  the 
appreciation,  since  the  writer  came  of  a  family  which  was  close  to  me,  and  she  respected 
me  like  an  older  brother.  So  when  Bankimbabu  questioned  me  yet  again,  I  hastened  to 
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inform  him  that  they  were  written  by  Punti. 

‘Punti  ?’  said  Bankimbabu  with  a  laugh.  ‘Who’s  Punti  ? 

I  was  embarrassed.  ‘Her  real  name  is  Sarojkumari  Devi,  but  they  call  her  Punti  at 
home — she’s  Munni’s  sister.’ 

‘Ghanashyam’s  daughter  ?’ 

‘No,  Mathurababu’s  daughter.’ 

‘I  see.  She  must  be  younger  than  you  if  you  call  her  Punti.’ 

‘That’s  right,  sir.  She’s  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.’ 

Bankimbabu  was  openly  appreciative.  ‘Well,  she’s  very  talented;  and  with  sufficient 
application  she  will  be  really  good.  Tell  her  that  I  like  her  work. 

1  barely  managed  a  ‘Yes,  sir.’  Bankimbabu  continued,  ‘Naturally  I  am  happy  that  she 
has  read  my  novels  so  very  carefully  and  composed  poems  on  my  heroes  and  heroines. 
Anybody  would  be  pleased,  and  there’s  no  harm  in  admitting  as  much.  But  that’s  not  the 
reason  why  I  praise  her  work.  She  shows  genuine  talent.  You  must  tell  your  Punti  that  I 

appreciate  her  poems  and  send  my  blessings. 

‘I  will,’  I  said.  ‘Punti  will  be  overwhelmed.  Viharibabu  was  also  speaking  highly  of  her 

work  the  other  day.’ 

‘Which  Viharibabu  ?’  Bankimbabu  enquired. 

‘The  author  of  Saradamahgala.  Viharilal  Chakravarti.’ 

‘Oh,  so  you  know  him,  do  you  ?  What  does  he  do  for  a  living  ? 

I  told  Bankimbabu  what  I  knew.  Viharibabu  was  by  vocation  a  priest,  I  said,  that  being 
the  most  direct  answer  to  Bankimbabu’s  question.  But  I  had  my  doubts  whether  the  poet 
of  Saradamahgala  did  anything  at  all  for  a  living.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  high  priest  of 
literature.  He  was  not  a  wealthy  man  and  was  satisfied  with  very  little  .  like  his  mentor 
Vidyasagar  he  was  a  votary  of  spiritual  liberty,  and  was  not  about  to  indulge  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation  of  faith  by  setting  himself  up  as  a  professional  ‘guru’  with  the  requisite 
retinue  of  doctrines,  devotees  and  disciples.  Among  the  ‘faithful  who  assembled  in  the 
shabby  ground-floor  study  of  his  Nimtala  residence  were  the  poet  Akshay  Kumar  Baral 
and  Priyanath  Sen,  a  literary  man.  Viharibabu’s  favourite  wooden  cot — innocent  of  any 
mat  or  covering — did  double  duty  as  a  musical  instrument,  the  equivalent  of  a  drum.  His 
whole  demeanour  proclaimed  a  cavalier  disregard  for  worldly  pleasures.  Viharibabu, did 
not  like  Bankimbabu.  I  was  afraid  that  Bankimbabu  would  be  as  acrid,  even  if  in  a  low 
key.  But  after  hearing  more  of  Viharibabu’s  idiosyncratic  ways,  Bankimbabu  remarked 
with  characteristic  graciousness,  ‘That  is  a  true  poet,  living  poetry.  He  seems  to  be  a  man 
with  a  carefree  sunny  disposition  !’ 

Another  time  when  I  visited,  Bankimbabu  was  sitting  at  a  handsome  secretariat  table  in 
a  north  room  on  the  first  floor — a  few  chairs,  two  cupboards  on  the  west  wall,  open 
windows  to  the  north  and  south.  Bankimbabu  was  smoking  a  pipe  (hubble-bubble).  I 
noticed  that  he  inhaled,  not  from  the  end  of  the  tube  normally  used,  but  from  the  other 
end.  He  lifted  a  cup  from  his  table  and  asked,  ‘Would  you  like  to  have  some  tea  ?’ 
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‘It’s  alright,’  I  said.  ‘You  have  finished.’ 

‘That  doesn’t  matter.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  tea  then  you  must  have  a  cup.’ 
And  then,  raising  his  voice,  ‘Murali  !’ 

Muralidhar  appeared  on  the  scene.  Bankimbabu  ordered  tea  for  me. 

Murali  was  that  same  valet  with  whom  I  had  crossed  swords  on  my  first  visit.  Since 
then  our  relationship  had  grown  quite  cordial,  even  amicable.  After  Bankimbabu’s  demise 
Murali  went  to  work  with  Hemendra  Nath  Mitra,  a  Bhowanipore  lawyer.  But  Murali  too 
has  passed  away  and  is  quite  likely  once  again  tending  Bankimbabu’s  hookah  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  If  the  gods  ever  allo"w  free  passage  from  Hades  to  Olympus,  and  I  am  privileged  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  Bankimbabu  in  that  golden  empyrean,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
Murali  will  once  again  welcome  me  with  a  smile  and  organize  a  clandenstine  hookah  for 
me  to  smoke  on  the  sly. 

Bankimbabu  said,  ‘One  way  to  learn  to  write  is  to  write  a  lot.  But  do  you  know  that 
editing  the  work  of  others  is  equally  instructive  ?’ 

‘How  would  I  do  that  ?’,  I  countered. 

‘You  should  try.  I  never  sent  anything  to  the  press  without  thorough  revision  except 
Rajkrishna’s  work.  Rajkrishna’s  Bengali  style  has  a  sparkle — it  flows  beautifully.  Minor 
changes  at  the  proof  stage  were  enough.’ 

Sakuntala-tattva  was  composed  by  the  esteemed  Chandranath  Basu,  an  eminent  critic 
and  man  of  letters.  This  introduction  would  have  been  unnecessary  were  it  not  for  the  total 
neglect  of  past  masters  by  the  modern  generation.  Current  literary  productions  have  no 
living  link  even  with  yesteryear.  The  foundation  built  by  the  past  architects  is  already 
tumbling  down,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  moss.  Lacking  a  sense  of  tradition,  today’s 
writers,  lor  the  most  part,  put  up  their  litferary  structures  on  sand. 

Bankimbabu’s  ‘Rajkrishna’  was  the  first  historian  of  Bengal,  the  celebrated  Rajkrishna 
Mukhopadhyay.  Bankimbabu  held  him  in  the  highest  regard  and  affection  and  often  talked 
eloquently  about  his  intelligence  and  wisdom,  the  acuity  of  his  research  and  his  gentle 
nature.  Rajkrishnababu’s  slim  volume  entitled  The  History  of  Bengal  still  remains  a  glorious 
milestone  in  Bengali  writing.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  fyliscellany  of  Essays  is  still  read 
or  not,  but  my  generation  continues  to  treasure  it.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  poet 
Vidyapati,  and  the  first  to  characterize  Vidyapati  as  a  Bengali  poet  by  equating  the  Mithila 
of  yore  with  Bengal.  Rajkrishna  was  one  of  thos.e  who,  drawing  inspiration  from  Bankim, 
sought  to  rediscover  our  own  literary  roots.  May  we  never  be  careless  of  those  treasures 
which  the  thoughtless  present  has  chosen  to  confine  to  oblivion  ! 

The  same  day  I  remember  asking  Bankimbabu  whether  he  preferred  the  inflexional  form 
of  adjectives  corresponding  to  the  gender  of  nouns,  as  had  appeared  in  some  of  his  work. 
Bankimbabu  touched  his  right  ear  with  his  forefinger  and  said,  ‘I  judge  by  my  ear  which 
writes  for  me.  Whatever  appeals  to  my  ear  is  right  :  there’s  no  point  being  a  stickler  for 
grammatical  rules.’  That,  in  fact,  happens  also  to  be  the  most  common  contemporary 
practice — it  is,  however,  good  to  remember  that  not  everyone  is  born  with  Bankim’s  perfect 
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‘ear’.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  are  all  of  us  endowed  with  his  unerring  sense  of  measure.  The 
‘ear’  is  certainly  the  ultimate  authority,  but  our  ears  perhaps  measure  a  little  too  long. 
However,  a  sense  of  measure  is  measured  out  by  God  in  His  own  hand.  Else  I  surely  would 
not  have  spent  so  much  time  rambling  on  adolescent  experiences. 

II 

It  was  the  year  1298  (B.S.).  Munni  wrote  from  Oxford  that  the  Indian  student  community 
there  wanted  to  publish  Bankim’s  novels  in  English  translation.  Would  I  approach  him  for 
permission  ? 

In  those  days  Oxford  University  had  an  active  literary  circle  to  which  Munni  and  his 
friends  belonged.  British  students  gave  readings  from  the  great  English  and  European 
authors  ;  Indian  students,  in  turn,  read  work  in  translation  from  Candidas,  Govindadas, 
Vidyapati  and  others.  The  foreign  students  were  especially  impressed  by  the  excerpts  from 
Bankimchandra  and  urged  their  Indian  compatriots  to  translate  the  novels  in  their  entirety, 
with  the  object  of  acquainting  the  world  with  one  of  the  treasures  of  Indian  literature.  At 
the  very  least,  could  not  something  be  done  for  the  members  of  the  society  ? 

It  was  in  this  context  that  Munni  had  written  to  me.  Bursting  with  enthusiasm,  I  went 
to  Bankimbabu’s  residence  next  morning. 

Bankimbabu  was  sitting  in  his  study  at  the  north  end  of  the  first  floor,  smoking  a  hookah. 
Finding  him  in  a  good  mood,  I  broached  the  subject. 

That  a  group  of  enlightened  intellectuals  from  Oxford  had  shown  such  interest  in  Bankim¬ 
chandra  had  left  me  feeling  not  a  little  gratified  at  this  honour  extended  to  our  nation. 
Bankimbabu,  too,  I  had  imagined,  would  express  similar  sentiments.  But  the  expected 
response  did  not  materialize.  There  was  no  display  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  Laying  down 
his  hookah,  Bankimbabu  gave  a  smile  and  said,  ‘No.’ 

‘But  Munni  and  his  friends  have  set  their  hearts  on  this,’  I  exclaimed.  ‘They  will  feel 
terribly  let  down.  How  does  this  harm  you  anyway  ?’ 

‘I  have  thought  about  this  quite  a  bit’,  Bankim  replied.  ‘At  one  time  I  had  intended  to 
publish  translations  of  my  entire  work.  But  later  I  decided  against  it.’ 

I  was  taken  aback.  ‘But  why  ?’  I  enquired. 

Bankimbabu  explained.  ‘Ramesh  was  in  England  those  days.  I  wrote  to  him  to  approach 
certain  publishers.  Ramesh  replied  that  they  were  reluctant  to  bring  out  translations  of 
Bengali  fiction  at  their  own  expense.  A  fad  for  novels  dealing  with  social  problems  is 
sweeping  across  England  right  now.  It  seemed  to  me  from  my  correspondence  with  Ramesh 
that  the  time  was  not  suitable  for  my  work.’ 

Ramesh  was  the  late  Rameshchandra  Datta,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Bankimbabu’s, 
whom  I  had  often  seen  in  this  house,  deep  in  conversation  with  Bankim  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

‘Munni  and  his  friends  are  willing  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  publication.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  give  your  consent,’  I  said. 
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‘You  are  so  keen  about  this,  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you’,  Bankimbabu  replied  in  an 
affectionate  voice.  ‘But  try  to  understand — this  is  not  simply  a  matter  ot  profit  and  loss. 
In  fact  at  one  time  I  was  ready  to  bear  the  costs  myself.  I  had  even  decided  to  do  my  own 
translations,  since  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  English  translations  of  my  works  which  had 
come  to  my  notice.  My  last  few  books  were  written  with  that  express  intention  in  mind. 
Let  me  show  you 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and,  opening  an  almirah  on  the  western  wall,  took  down  from  the 
topmost  shelf  a  large,  bound  exercise  book.  It  was  an  English  version  of  Devi  Caudhurani. 

‘Just  see  what  a  lot  of  effort  I  have  put  in’,  Bankimbabu  said.  ‘I  translated  it,  revised  it, 
and  made  a  fair  copy.  Then  I  put  it  away.’ 

‘Couldn’t  we  have  this  ?’  I  asked  eagerly. 

‘I’m  afraid  not’,  was  the  reply.  ‘I  even  went  to  the  extent  of  procuring  cost  estimates 
from  some  British  publishers.  But  finally  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inadvis¬ 
able.  People  in  England  would  neither  comprehend  nor  be  able  to  appreciate  my  novels.’ 

‘How  can  you  say  this  when  they  were  so  warmly  applauded  at  Oxford  ?'  I  exclaimed. 

Bankimbabu  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  Taking  the  manuscript  from  me  he  slowly 
turned  over  the  pages.  I  waited  for  him  to  look  up  and  immediately  broke  into  his  reverie 
in  a  coaxing  tone.  ‘Why  don’t  you  let  us  give  it  a  try,  just  once  ?  We  can  see  for  ourselves 
then  whether  the  general  reader  in  England  is  capable  of  responding  to  your  work  or  not.  ’ 

‘Not  only  will  they  not  understand  it,  they  will  actually  abuse  it’,  came  Bankimbabu’s 
immediate  rejoinder. 

‘Abuse  it  !’  I  cried. 

‘Absolutely  !’  said  Bankimbabu.  ‘Take  Devi,  for  instance.  I  gave  the  whole  business  a 
lot  of  thought.  How  would  they  react  to  Vrajesvara’s  marriages  ?  Polygamy  /  They  would 
shout.  It  is  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  fathom  my  artistic  purpose  in  allowing  Vrajes- 
vara  to  marry  three  times.  Why,  people  have  begun  to  shudder  at  the  custom  of  having 
more  than  one  wife  even  in  this  country  !’ 

‘But  could  you  not  explain  your  artistic  purpose  in  a  Preface  !’  I  pressed  him,  undaunted. 

But  Bankimbabu  was  not  so  easily  swayed.  ‘I  would  have  been  most  happy  to  oblige 
you’,  he  said.  ‘But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  publish  in  English  at  the  moment.  I 
hope  you  will  not  take  my  refusal  too  much  to  heart.' 

Quite  cast  down,  I  wrote  to  Munm  that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to 
publish  in  English,  even  for  private  circulation. 

Regretfully,  the  translation  of  Devi  Caudhurani  that  I  saw  that  day  has  since  been  missing. 
I  had  requested  Bankimbabu’s  grandson,  our  beloved  Purnendusundar  to  arrange  for  its 
publication,  but  he  was  unable  to  locate  the  manuscript.  The  greater  pity,  for  an  English 
version  penned  by  the  author  himself  would  surely  have  afforded  valuable  pointers  to  future 
translators. 

All  literary  works  have  necessarily  a  particular  social  context;  but  a  great  work  has  also 
universal  appeal.  But  the  fact  remains  that  certain  elements  defy  transplantation.  It  is  highly 
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probable  that  Bankimbabu  had  not  fully  opened  his  mind  on  this  matter  to  an  adolescent 
like  myself.  Whether  he  discussed  it  with  anyone  else  is  not  known  to  me.  But  I  still  wonder 
whether  he  waited  for  a  more  propitious  moment.  After  all,  he  did  not  write  all  his  novels 
with  a  purpose. 

It  occurs  to  me  now,  however,  that  what  prompted  him  to.  write  was  his  ardent 
nationalism.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  imprint  on  the  Bengali  mind  a  distinctive  sense  of 
identity  and  his  literary  endeavours  were  unreservedly  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  his  mother¬ 
land.  Through  the  medium  of  literature  he  served  his  country  with  the  same  selfless  com¬ 
mitment  that  he  tirelessly  preached  as  the  ideal  of  conduct  in  his  later  years.  His  creative 
activity  was  centred  on  his  own  country,  and  in  all  likelihood,  for  a  discerning  appreciation 
of  his  work  he  looked  only  to  his  own  land  and  to  no  other  place  in  the  world. 

★  A  *  * 

Quite  a  while  later  I  asked  him  a  question.  ‘Will  you  not  write  novels  any  longer  ?  What 
else  is  worth  reading  ?’ 

As  though  the  great  man  had  written  all  those  immortal  works  for  our  gratification  ! 
Graciously  overlooking  my  temerity,  Bankimbabu  replied,  ‘Well,  that’s  difficult  to  say  for 
sure.  There’s  something  I  have  had  in  mind  tor  a  long  time — though  I  just  haven  t  been 
able  to  get  round  to  it.  I  wanted  to  do  a  novel  set  in  the  Vedic  age.  It’s  difficult  to  say, 
though,  whether  I’ll  be  able  to  see  it  through.’ 

Bankimbabu  had  long  been  interested  in  the  literature  of  the  Vedic  period,  and  had  written 
several  articles  on  the  religion  and  culture  of  that  era.  In  all  probability,  it  was  in  this  context 
that  he  thought  of  the  idea.  Unfortunately,  he  had  died  before  he  could  put  it  into  shape. 

‘Have  you  started  working  yet  ?’  I  enquired. 

‘Not  yet’,  was  the  reply,  ‘It  wouldn’t  take  me  long  to  finish  it  if  I  could  just  set  about 
it.  But  if  I  can  do  it  and  you  like  it,  we  may  think  of  a  translation  into  English,  eh  ?’ 

He  had  not  forgotten  our  earlier  conversation  and  my  youthful  enthusiasm  !  I  was  a  little 
embarrassed  and  fell  silent. 


Ill 

In  the  Bengali  year  1299,  a  movement  started  in  Bengal  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Raja  Vinayakrishna  Dev  Bahadur  against  the  ritualistic  strictures  of  orthodox  Hinduism  on 
foreign  travel  or  ‘the  crossing  of  the  ocean’,  as  it  came  popularly  to  be  known.  The  opponents 
of  this  movement  were  no  less  vocal..  Very  soon,  argument  turned  to  rancour,  good  sense 
gave  way  to  polemics,  and  strongly  partisan  and  even  abusive  articles  began  to  appear  in 
various  journals  and  newspapers. 

The  late  Shyamlal  Mitra,  who  was  a  friend  of  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar,  was  a  progressive 
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who  favoured  greater  contact  with  the  outside  world.  In  the  Asadh  issue  of  Sahitya,  1299 
he  contributed  a  piece  stoutly  refuting  the  conservative  viewpoint  expressed  in  an  article 
published  in  a  contemporary  journal,  Janmabhumi  (‘Motherland’). 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  highly  respected  patron  of  Sahitya  sent  in  a  strongly-worded  piece 
debunking  the  conservatives,  with  a  request  to  print  it  in  our  magazine.  My  immediate 
reaction  was  elation;  I  was  glad  to  receive  a  contribution  from  so  established  a  writer.  A 
single  perusal,  however,  was  enough  to  cast  me  in  the  direst  quandary.  In  those  heydays 
ot  Sahitya  (as  compared  to  my  lonely  stewardship  in  this  lustreless  present)  we  of  the 
editorial  board  sought  to  project  the  multiplicity  of  viewpoints.  We  kept  to  the  democratic 
ideal.  But  our  author  had  vilified  his  opponents  as  ‘apes’!  I  decided  against  publishing  his 
article. 

The  majority  of  my  advisers  did  not  support  me,  however.  Our  contributor  was  then 
the  mainstay  ol  Sahitya,  and  I  would  be  ill-advised,  to  offend  him,  I  was  told.  Not  that  the 
graceless  lampooning  was  felt  to  be  in  any  way  ‘smart’ — except  by  one,  who,  alas,  is  no 
longer  with  us.  The  late  Nalinikanta  Mukhopadhyay  thought-that  it  was  a  good  piece  of 
writing.  ‘You  are  just  unable  to  appreciate  it.’  Now,  I  respected  Nalini’s  opinion.  Never 
again  shall  I  find  a  triend  so  large-hearted,  so  sympathetic,  so  affectionate.  Literature  was 
his  whole  existence,  and  he  was  untouched  by  the  harshness,  the  ugliness  of  life,  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  aesthetic  beauty.  We  used  to  tease  him  by  calling  him  ‘the  poet’. 
A  connoisseur  of  the  works  of  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  Heine  and  other  such  writers,  Nalini 
had  mystified  several  of  his  contemporaries  by  stocking  these  ‘recondite’  books  in  the 
Caitanya  Library.  A  cultured,  gentle,  meditative  personality,  unaware  of  the  wily  ways  of 
this  world,  Nalini  had  retained  his  childlike  innocence  till  the  end. 

Nalini  was  a  believer  in  the  blessings  of  poverty.  He  had  consecrated  himself  to  the 
goddess  of  learning,  not  to  the  goddess  of  wealth.  Sahitya  had  the  privilege  to  publish 
many  of  his  beautiful  short  stories.  Miserably  rehashed  versions  of  Maupassant  are  in 
profusion  these  days,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  Nalini  who  introduced  the  discerning 
Bengali  reader  to  that  magician  among  story-tellers. 

Without  consulting  anyone,  I  carried  the  offending  contribution  to  Bankimbabu,  for  he 
had  helped  me  out  in  difficult  situations  before. 

‘Leave  it  with  me  and  come  back  in  a  couple  of  days’,'  Bankimbabu  said. 

I  was  back  jn  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  Bankim  was  standing  at  the  south  window 
of  his  sitting-room  talking  to  someone.  When  I  entered,  he  asked  me  to  take  a  seat  and 
continued  with  his  conversation  in  an  animated  manner.  I  looked  and  saw  on  the  opposite 
balcony  a  little  girl  aged  nine  or  ten,  as  fresh  as  a  dew-drenched  blossom.  The  little  girl 
laughed  and  the  great  Bankim  laughed  along  with  her,  sharing  the  moment  with  the 
spontaneity  of  a  child.  As  the  little  girl  went  indoors,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  smile  and 
said,  ‘She’s  my  friend.’ 

My  mind  had  wandered  distracted  by  the  strains  of  a  harmonium  in  the  next  room,  and 
I  was  jerked  back  to  the  present  by  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Bankimbabu  was  saying,  ‘That’s 
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my  eldest  grandson  playing.  I’m  very  close  to  my  grandchildren,  and  bought  them  this 
harmonium.  They  play  and  entertain  themselves  at  home.  I’m  not  in  favour  of  allowing 
them  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  outside  the  house.  Do  you  play  ?’ 

‘No’,  I  replied. 

‘Are  you  not  fond  of  music  ?’ 

‘I  like  it  very  much  indeed.’ 

‘Then  why  don’t  you  learn  to  sing  or  play  an  instrument  ?’ 

Like  many  other  things  in  my  life,  music  was  something  which  I  loved,  but  never 
managed  to  master.  What  answer  should  I  give  ? 

My  maternal  grandfather,  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar  and  the  other  elder  members  of  my 
family  had  spared  no  pains  to  stimulate  my  interest  in  music.  I  had  my  own  harmonium, 
tutors,  advice,  encouragement.  They  had  planned  a  glorious  future  for  me,  but  who  can 
plan  for  contingency  ?  I  frustrated  their  hopes  and  belied  their  high  expectations,  but  what 
have  I  achieved  instead  ?  And  will  those  days  of  promise  ever  return  ?  Given  the  chance, 

I  can  offer  up  everything  I  have  today,  even  my  life. 

‘I  read  that  article  you  left  with  me’,  Bankimbabu  said. 

‘What  do  you  think  of  it  ?’ 

‘You  are  the  editor — let  me  hear  first  what  you  have  to  say.’ 

‘Does  it  matter  ?  It  is  your  opinion  which  is  of  value  !  Give  me  your  advice  and  I’ll  follow 
it.’ 

Bankimbabu  glanced. at  me  sharply.  ‘I  want  to  know  your  views  first’,  he  reiterated. 

‘I  would  not  like  to  publish  it’,  I  replied. 

‘Why  not  ?  You’re  surely  not  against  foreign  travel.  I  seem  to  remember  reading  an 
article  in  favour  of  “crossing  the  ocean”  in  the  Asadh  number  of  Sahitya.  ’ 

‘We  look  for  articles  which  are  well  written  and  well  argued,  and  we  publish  them  even 
if  they  are  not  in  line  with  our  own  points  of  view.’ 

‘Then  what  do  you  have  against  this  particular  piece  ?’ 

‘Opponents  of  travel  abroad  are  already  sufficiently  aggressive  and  abusive  toward  those 
who  favour  it.  I  see  little  point  in  sinking  to  their  level  in  an  attempt  to  refute  them.’ 

‘Satire  is  not  always  to  be  looked  at  askance,  I’m  sure  you  know  that  raillery  is  often 
effective’,  Bankimbabu  remarked. 

‘But  do  you  like  this  piece — it’s  tone  ...  ?’  I  asked. 

‘Do  you  like  it  V  Bankimbabu  countered. 

‘Well,  I  don’t  think  it  is  very  smart’,  I  replied. 

‘And  according  to  you,  all  writing  has  to  be  smart  ?’ 

‘To  call  one’s  opponent  an  ape  is  not  a  good  joke.  And  it’s  no  use  raking  up  old  accusations’, 

I  retorted. 

‘Old  accusations  ?’  Bankimbabu  said. 

‘Oh,  you  know,  all  that  stuff  about  small  minds.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
original  thinking — the  piece  is  just  an  imitation  of  your  beast  fable.  It  quite  fails  as  literature. 
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What  sense  is  there  in  flinging  dirt  and  paying  a  man  back  in  his  own  coin  ?  All  it  implies 
is  that  we  ourselves  are  no  better.  But  of  course,  if  you  think  it  is  good 

‘I  won’t  say  a  word  until  I’ve  heard  you  out’,  Bankimbabu  interrupted.  ‘Suppose  your 
contributor  gets  annoyed  with  you  for  not  printing  his  article  ?  He  writes  well  and  is  quite 
an  influential  patron  of  your  paper,  isn’t  he  ?’ 

‘I’ll  try  to  explain  it  to  him.  I’ll  plead  with  him  if  necessary.  II  he  still  takes  offence,  well, 
I  don’t  think  I  can  do  anything  about  that.’ 

Instinctively  I  felt  that  Bankimbabu  was  satisfied  with  my  reply.  He  took  the  controversial 
disquisition  from  his  pocket  and,  handing  it  to  me,  said,  4  would  not  have  published  this 
if  I  were  the  editor  of  your  journal.  Satire  does  not  go  down  well  with  the  Bengali  reading 
public  unless  it  is  very  sophisticated  and  finely  honed.  And  this  is  nothing  but  rank  invective.  ’ 
Returning  home,  I  sent  the  article  back  to  the  writer.  Later  I  saw  it  published  in  a 
well-known  monthly  magazine  edited  by  a  lady. 

In  the  year  1299  (B.S.)  my  standards  of  literary  taste  and  judgment  were  not  very  far 
from  those  of  Bankimbabu.  I  was  young  and  with  great  panache  braved  out  criticism.  I 
am  sure  that  I  gave  enough  material  to  my  defamers  to  flay  me  for  my  ‘arrogance’.  But  as 
I  pause  in  my  homage  to  a  great  and  gracious  man  and  lay  down  my  pen  lor  an  instant,  I 
wonder  why,  with  such  an  ideal  to  follow  and  having  so  rare  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
close  contact  with  a  man  of  genius  and  receive  his  kindly  encouragement,  none  of  that  early 
promise  came  to  fruition.  Providence  decreed  otherwise.  Or  perhaps  my  fate  proves  the 
truth  of  the  saying  of  the  poet  Bhavabhuti — instancing  the  varying  receptivity  of  pupils  to 
the  teachings  of  a  great  instructor — that  only  a  pure  gem  can  reflect  the  true  image,  not  a 
lump  of  clay. 


IV 

Bankimbabu  was  a  man  of  extremely  refined  taste.  Everything  in  his  house  was  put  in  the 
right  order.  His  attire  revealed,  not  luxury,  but  a  fastidious  cleanliness  and  tidiness;  not  a 
button  was  ever  out  of  place,  even  within  the  privacy  of  his  own  home.  In  his  later  years 
he  shaved  off  his  beard  and  moustache  and  always  looked  freshly  barbered.  His  gold-rimmed 
specs  were  shiny  and  so  was  the  case.  The  rooms  were  well-appointed  and  well-maintained; 
the  study  table  was  neatly  laid  out  with  inkwell,  pen,  paper  and  books;  not  a  speck  of  dust 
was  visible.  After  using  his  pen,  Bankimbabu  would  wipe  the  ink  off  without  fail  and 
replace  it  in  its  stand.  The  nozzle  of  his  hookah  was  always  spotless,  the  bubble-pipe  freshly 
washed.  Murali,  his  personal  valet,  would  make  it  up  with  the  finest  fragrant  tobacco,  and 
one  of  Bankimbabu’s  greatest  luxuries  was  to  savour  his  hookah  at  leisure,  drawing  on  the 
aromatic  fumes  with  unhurried  ease.  Walking  into  that  house  immaculately  kept  up  was 
itself  an  experience — the  whole  environment  was  so  orderly,  artistic  and  reposeful. 

Bankimbabu’s  literary  work  has  a  similar  flavour,  delicate  and  elegant.  He  is  truly  a  poet 
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of  beauty,  and  this  aesthetic  sense  informs  his  vision,  his  words,  his  style.  Even  his  fictional 
characters  are  worshippers  of  beauty.  This  quality  is  evident  in  his  minor  as  much  as  in  his 
major  work. 

In  those  days  a  special  number — an  edition  de-luxe — of  Sahitya,  popularly  known  as  the 
‘royal  edition’,  was  brought  out  once  a  year.  Finely  printed  on  glazed  paper  of  strong 
texture  with  an  expensive  pink  cover,  it  was  priced  at  a.  lordly  ten  rupees,  payable  in 
advance.  Whether  the. ‘royal  edition’  was  a  journal  fit  for  kings,  or  a  king  among  journals 
is,  of  course,  a  moot  point.  All  I  remember  for  certain  is  that  neither  any  sovereign  nor 
any  serf,  for  that  matter,  subscribed  for  the  issue.  A  hundred  copies  were  printed  every 
year,  and  we  had  only  one  regular  subscriber  :  a  personage  midway  between  sovereign  and 
subject,  but  nevertheless  a  sort  of  ‘king’  by  virtue  of  his  extensive  properties,  and  most 
definitely  related  to  kings— the  ‘zamindar’  or  hereditary  lord  of  Tangail  and  a  poet  by 
avocation,  the  ITonourable  Pramathanath  Ray  Chaudhury. 

So  much  for  that  single  subscriber’s  copy.  The  remaining  ninety-nine  copies  were  distri¬ 
buted  among  a  select  group.  One  day  I  duly  visited  Bankimbabu  with  a  copy  ol  the  special 
number.  Bankimbabu  liked  neat  productions.  He  examined  the  journal  appreciatively,  with 
care.  ‘This  is  extremely  well  done’,  he  said.  But  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  make 
good  the  expenses  ?’ 

‘Only  hundred  copies  are  brought  out  in  this  expensive  format’,  I  replied. 

‘That’s  still  a  big  outlay.  Who  buys  them  ?’• 

‘No  one  at  all.  It  lsjust  a  fancy  exhibit.  We  have  one  subscriber,  though’.  And  I  mentioned 
Pramathababu’s  name. 

Bankimbabu  said.  ‘I  appreciate  good  layout  and  printing.  My  novels  now  have  better 
quality  printing  and  binding  than  before.  But  that  means  that  they  have  to  be  priced  higher.  ’ 

‘But  can  people  in  our  country  afford  expensive  books  ?’,  I  said.  ‘The  sales  of  your  novels 
may  drop.’ 

‘That  might  well  be  the  case’,  Bankimbabu  said.  ‘Even  so,  this  is  how  I  have  decided  to 
publish  all  my  books  from  now  on.’ 

‘More  people  could  read  them  if  the  price  were  cheaper’,  I  persisted.  ‘Even  major  English 
authors  are  available  in  low-priced  editions.’ 

‘That’s  so.  I  have  seriously  thought  over  this  matter  and  my  considered  opinion  is  that 
the  time  for  readily  available  cheap  literature  has  not  yet  come  in  our  country.  I  see  no 
harm  if  fiction  costs  more.’ 

‘We  have  kept  the  annual  subscription  of  Sahitya  as  low  as  two  rupees  only  keeping  in 
view  the  general  reader’,  I  said,  indirectly  putting  in  my  dissent. 

Bankimbabu  smiled.  ‘I’ve  already  told  you  to  raise  the  annual  rate  to  three  rupees.  People 
who  don’t  mind  paying  two  rupees  can  certainly  afford  a  rupee  extra,  while  those  who  can 
afford  nothing  buy  nothing.  This  has  been  my  experience  while  editing  both  Vangadarsan 
and  Pracar.  Genuine  buyers  of  books  and  journals  do  not  mind  slight  variations  in  price.’ 

‘Should  we  have  no  concern,  then,  for  the  literate  poor  ?’ 
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‘Not  many  people  in  this  country  are  really  interested  in  books  yet,  anyway’,  Bankimbabu 
replied.  ‘We  have  not  succeeded  in  introducing  education  for  all,  and  the  educated  make 
up  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  population.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  large  enough 
market  for  cheap  literature.  In  any  case,  I  have  other  objections  as  well.  Everything  ought 
not  to  be  for  mass  consumption.  I  don’t  believe  that  everybody  is  capable  of  appreciating 
serious  literature,  and  it  is  quite  likely  to  leave  a  harmful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  uninformed 
and  under-educated.  The  availability  of  cheap  literature  ought  surely  to  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  society  concerned.’  Then,  picking  up  the  copy  of  Sahitya,  he  added,  ‘But 
this  is  really  well  got  up.’ 

I  said,  ‘Things  were  different  with  your  Vahgadarsan.  Even  the  flimsiest  paper  and 
grub-street  press  would  not  make  a  difference.  There  never  will  be  a  journal  like  that.  We 
can’t  even  hope  to  get  contributors  of  that  calibre.’ 

I  thought  Bankimbabu  would  nod  in  agreement,  but  to  my  surprise  he  protested.  ‘Why 
not  ?’,  he  demanded.  ‘I  admit  that  Vahgadarsan  had  some  advantages  that  papers  like  yours 
don’t  have.  In  those  days  the  Bengali  language  had  not  developed  a  tradition  of  critical  and 
analytical  writing,  so  that  whatever  little  was  written  appeared  new  and  informative  and 
exciting.  It’s  a  lot  more  difficult  to  do  significant  work  these  days  now  that  so  much  is 
being  done.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of  the  new  work  is  of  a  very  high  standard.  I 
don’t  think  we  had  anything  in  Vahgadarsan  like  some  of  the  recent  articles  in  Sahitya — 
the  kind  of  original  research  in  Umesh  Batabyal’s  Vedic  articles,  or  essays  of  such  standards 
as  Nagen  Gupta’s  ‘After  Death’.  Vahgadarsan  did  the  pioneering  work.  Now  it  is  up  to 
your  generation  to  keep  on  and  go  farther  ahead.’ 

Bankimbabu  warmly  appreciated  Nagendranath  Gupta’s  ‘After  Death’,  and  several  times 
spoke  to  me  highly  of  its  depth  and  style.  The  essays  have  since  been  brought  out  as  a 
book.  The  much-esteemed  Vedic  articles  have  also  been  published  in  two  volumes.  Quite 
likely,  the  books  lie  unsold,  heaped  up  in  a  corner,  and  food  the  rats, 

I  said,  ‘But  what  of  your  own  contributions  to  Vahgadarsan  ?  What  of  those  unparalleled 
essays,  critical  discussions,  novels  ?  No  modern  journal  will  be  able  to  match  that  because 
you  won’t  write  for  any  journal  !’ 

‘I  just  can’t  manage.  Not  that  I  don’t  feel  tempted  when  I  see  this  beautifully  produced 
magazine  of  yours,  but  ...’ 

‘I  didn’t  mean  that’,  I  broke  in  hurriedly.  ‘I  haven’t  forgotten  your  injunction.’ 

Bankimbabu  smiled  indulgently.  ‘Nevertheless,  I  do  have  your  interests  at  heart,’  he  said. 
‘A  young  person  like  you  puts  in  so  much  money  and  effort,  and  I  don’t  have  the  heart  to 
advise  you  to  give  up.  But  I  am  worried  about  your  financial  losses.  Can’t  you  think  of 
any  means  at  least  to  meet  expenses  ?’ 

I  laughed  and  said,  ‘The  solution  is  in  your  hands.  I  don’t  dare  suggest  it.’ 

Bankimbabu  joined  in  the  laughter.  ‘A  contribution  from  me  ?  You  imagine  that  that 
alone  will  see  you  through  ?  But  whether  it  does  or  not,  I  simply  cannot  oblige  you.  If  I 
do  one  article,  I  have  to  do  three  more — a  total  of  four.  And  that’s  absolutely  impossible.  ’ 
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‘Why  don’t  you  just  do  one  ?’  I  cried  eagerly. 

‘I  can’t  do  one  only  for  you’,  Bankimbabu  replied.  ‘Svarnakumari  has  been  visiting  with 
gifts  of  toys  for  my  grandchildren,  and  it’s  not  as  if  I  don’t  understand.  She  has  her  Bharati. 
Ravi  (abb.  for  Rabindranath  Tagore)  comes.  You  know,  there  was  much  noise  at  the  time 
of  Pracar — it  was  the  first  round — and  now  he  has  his  Sadhana.  You  have  Sahitya,  and  then 
there’s  someone  else — my  relative  Damodarbabu.’ 

‘But  he  stopped  bringing  out  Pravaha.  Is  he  planning  to  revive  it  ? 

‘Oh  no;  he  has  actually  approached  me  for  Navya  Bharata.  I  told  him  the  other  day — I 
was  sorry,  but  I  couldn’t  do  anything  for  him.  It  would  help  if  I  even  managed  to  write 
three  articles.  But  I  honestly  have  no  idea  when  I’ll  be  able  to  get  round  to  it.’ 

At  this  point  Murali  came  in  to  say  that  Haranbabu  had  arrived.  Bankimbabu  asked  to 
bring  him  in.  To  me  he  said,  ‘Do  you  know  why  Haranchandra  has  come  ?  Jogenbabu  of 
Vahgavasi  had  sent  him  once  earlier.  He  wants  me  to  write  a  new  novel  for  Janmabhumi. 
They  have  offered  five  hundred  rupees.’ 

Haranbabu  was  ushered  in.  He  is  a  well-known  man,  now  graced  with  the  honorific  title 
of ‘Ray  Sahib’.  Just  as  the  moon  needs  no  candle  light  to  show  it  up,  Haranchandra  requires 
no  introduction.  I  don’t  think  he  would  forgive  me  if  I  ventured  one. 

Bankimbabu  said,  ‘Please  do  take  a  seat,  Haranbabu.  I’m  afraid  I  won’t  be  able  to  do 
anything  for  you.’ 

Haranbabu  became  insistent,  pressing  his  point,  even  hinting  that  the  honorarium  might 
be  increased.  Bankimbabu,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved.  After  a  while  he  said  to  Haran¬ 
babu,  ‘Just  take  a  look  at  the  excellent  get-up  of  Sahitya.  ’ 

Haranbabu  at  once  said,  ‘But  how  many  copies  do  they  print,  anyway  ?  Janmabhumi 
has  much  wider  circulation  and  its  lay-out  is  good,  too.’ 

‘That  was  not  what  I  meant.’ 

‘And  what  will  you  say  to  Jogenbabu  ?’  Haranbabu  enquired,  quite  affably. 

Bankimbabu  said,  ‘I  will  tell  him — I  can’t  make  it.’  Then,  puffing  at  his  hookah,  he 
added,  ‘Do  you  think  I  would  do  for  money  what  I  can’t  do  for  affection  and  regard  ?’ 

Undaunted,  Haranbabu  said,  ‘I  will  come  back  another  day.’ 

‘I’m  afraid  I  can’t  oblige  you’,  was  the  reply. 

Sitting  there  before  him,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  new  Bankimchandra  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before,  never  recognized  :  a  completely  different  image,  full  of  light.  I  fell 
into  a  reverie  and  saw  a  huge  mountain  crest  suddenly  rearing  up  its  sublime  front.* 

translated  by 
Krishna  Sen 


*  The  image,  in  the  English  rendering,  is  an  adaptation  of  a  verse  of  the  poet  Hemchandra  Bandyopadhyay 
(1838-1903).  The  author  quotes  the  original  line  (from  Vritrasanhara)  twice  in  his  essay  written  in  Bengali. 
Bankimchandra  especially  commended  the  line  in  his  review-article  published  in  Vangadarsan. 
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Lalitchandra  Mitra 


SINCE  infancy  I  have  been  hearing  of  ‘Bankimbabu’  from  my  revered  mother  and  from 
my  elder  brothers.  I  am  therefore  giving  this  piece  the  title  Bankimbabu.  The  purpose  ot 
this  essay  is  to  present  my  reminiscences  of  him  which  are  somewhat  linked  with  the 
memories  of  my  revered  father,  Dinabandhu  Mitra. 

I  was  recently  asked  by  a  friend  of  mine,  ‘Was  Bankimchandra  dark  of  complexion  ?'  I 
asked  him,  ‘What  makes  you  think  he  was  dark  ?’  He  replied,  ‘I  once  saw  him  clean-shaven 
and  dressed  in  coga-and-capkan,  and  he  seemed  rather  dark  to  me.’  Maybe  many  others 
may  have  the  same  impression  and  that  is  why  I  would  first  of  all  like  to  describe  his 
complexion.  His  complexion  was  like  beaten  gold.  One  day  a  little  more  than  forty-two 
years  ago,  Bankimbabu  and  my  father  were  sitting  together  talking.  Bankimbabu  had  a 
snow-white  longcloth  jacket  on  through  which  his  complexion  glowed.  To  use  one  ot  his 
own  images,  his  complexion  shone  all  the  more  richly  through  that  jacket  like  light  flaming 
through  ground  glass.  His  moustache  and  hair  were  thick  and  jet-black.  We  have  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  him  as  he  was  then.  A  half-tone  reproduction  of  the  photo  is  to  be  found  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Bankimbabu’s  Life  of  Dinabandhu.  The  picture  had  probably  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  Manasi. 

My  father  and  Bankimbabu  used  to  write  to  each  other  in  their  student-life,  while  they 
were  poetic  disciples  of  Ishvar  Gupta.  Bengali  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  friendship  that 
had  grown  up  between  thepi  since.  I  came  to  know  from  Bankimbabu’s  younger  brother, 
the  revered  Purnachandra  Chatterjee,  that  when  the  two  friends  used  to  be  alone,  there 
would  often  be  long  spells  of  silence.  Each  puffing  at  his  hookah,  they  used  to  sit  facing 
each  other,  at  times  for  quite  long  periods.  The  day  Carlyle  and  Emerson  had  met,  they 
had  sat  together  silently  puffing  at  their  cigars.  Perhaps  their  souls  had  been  communing 
without  any  external  manifestation.  These  two  great  literary  friends  of  Bengal  used  to  have 
similar  silent  conversations.  It  is  this  same  silence  that  Bankimbabu  adopted  after  my  father’s 
death.  While  the  whole  of  Bengal  was  convulsed,  Bankimbabu  seemed  unmoved.  There 
was  no  reference  to  my  father  in  Vahgadarsan.  This  surprised  many  people,  and  that  led 
him  to  offer  the  following  explanation  in  the  piece  Farewell  in  Vahgadarsan. 
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/  had  another  friend — a  friend  in  my  literary  activities  and  a  sharer  of  my  personal 
joys  and  sorrows — whose  name  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  mention  even  after 
resolving  to  mention  it.  Dinabandhu  had  left  me  when  Vahgadarsan  was  yet  to 
attain  maturity.  Bengali  society  was  then  mourning  for  him.  But  I  had  not  even 
mentioned  his  name  in  Vahgadarsan.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why.  Who 
would  have  shared  this  grief  with  me  ?  Who  was  there  whose  sympathy  would 
have  soothed  my  bleeding  heart  ?  To  other  people  Dinabandhu  was  an  eminent 
writer;  to  me  he  was  a  friend  as  dear  as  life.  Because  I  knew  the  reader  could 
never  feel  the  pain  of  my  stricken  heart,  I  did  not.  say  anything  then  and  would 
not  say  anything  now. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  such  depth  of  feeling.  There  was  another  friend 
very  close  to  his  heart.  He  was  the  eminent  scholar  and  poetry-lover,  Jagadishnath  Ray. 
Bankimbabu  had  a  brotherly  affection  for  both  oi  them.  One  day,  pointing  to  his  lather  s 
and  his  own  portrait  in  the  drawing-room  ol  his  Calcutta  residence,  he  said,  F  ity,  there  is 
no  room  here;  otherwise  I  would  have  had  the  portraits  of  my  brothers  and  of  Dinabandhu 
and  Jagadish  put  up  there.’  Many  readers  may  not  know  that  Haradev  Ghosal  in  Visavriksa 
is  modelled  upon  Jagadishbabu.  There  used  to  be  correspondence  between  Bankimbabu 
and  Jagadishbabu  as  between  Nagaendra  and  Haradev  Ghosal.  I  learned  this  from  Jagadish- 
babu’s  son,  the  revered  Khagendranath  Ray. 

Quite  often  friendship  dies  off  with  the  friend  s  death.  My  father  had  quite  a  number  of 
friends  and  in  many  of  the  cases  their  friendship  proved  transient.  But  Bankimbabu’s 
friendship  was  not  of  that  kind.  After  our  father’s  death  he  used  to  look  upon  us  as  his 
own  nephews  and  would  often  enquire  after  us.  Whenever  necessary,  he  would  give  us 
useful  advice.  He  never  grudged  to  do  us- any  benefit  that  lay  in. his  power.  It  was  he  who 
had  advised  us  to  publish  my  father’s  collected  works,  and  he  himself  wrote  a  short  biography 
of  my  father,  which  was  put  into  the  first  edition  of  my  father’s  works.  He  also  permitted 
us  to  print  it  separately,  and  since  then  we  have  been  bringing  out  successive  editions  of  it 
and  also  drawing  the  royalties  on  them.  This  affection  for  the  children  of  a  dead  friend  is 
something  exceedingly  rare,  a  debt  that  can  never  he  repaid.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
acknowledging  a  debt  is  a  way  of  repaying  some  of  it.  If  that  be  true,  we  are  publicly 
acknowledging  the  debt..  At  the  time  of  the  second  printing  of  my  father’s  works',  we 
received  a  letter  from  him  in  English  and  he  wrote  at  the  beginning  :  ‘I  owe  it  to  the 
memory  of  your  father  that  I  should  give  a  critical  estimate  of  his  writings.’  He  also 
instructed  us  to  let  this  be  known  in  the  advertisement.  We  get  in  this  biographical  portrait 
a  foretaste  of  his  critical  essay  entitled  ‘The  Poesy  of  Dinabandhu  Mitra’.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  essay  he  wrote,  ‘It  was  my  great  desire  to  explain  this  to  the  readers  of  Dinabandhu’s 
works,  to  repay  something  of  the  debt  of  affection  I  owe  him.  That  is  why  I  had  approached 
his  sons  for  help  in  writing  this  review.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  praise  or  criticize  his 
writings.  I  only  wish  to  explain  where  lay  the  uniqueness  of  this  extraordinary  personality.  ’ 
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It  would  seem  from  a  perusal  of  the  piece  Farewell  appearing  in  Vahgadarsan  that  he  had 
borne  his  grief  at  my  father’s  death  silently.  We  had  not  known  him  to  have  wept  over  it 
in  anyone’s  presence.  The  grief  had  been  gathering  in  his  heart.  But  the  day  he  first  came 
to  our  house,  the  grief  of  his  battered  heart  billowed  like  dammed  up  flood-waters  swamping 
the  banks.  Looking  at  our  faces  and  picking  up  our  little  sister  in  his  arms,  he  wept  aloud 
like  a  child.  It  happened  about  forty  years  ago,  but  I  remember  it  as  though  it  was  but 
yesterday.  I  will  never  forget  that  scene. 

Marks  of  his  genuine  friendship  are  to  be  found  in  the  literary  field  as  well.  My  father 
dedicated  his  play  The  Youthful  Hermitess  (Navina  Tapasvim)  to  him.  Bankimbabu  also 
dedicated  his  Mrinalini  to  my  father.  The  novel  dedication  of  Anandamath  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  friendship  had  not  ended  with  life.  He  wrote  : 
‘There  is  communion  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  is  to  preserve  this  bond  that  the 
dedication  of  this  book  has  taken  this  form.’  The  English  Poet  Laureate  Tennyson  could 
never  forget  his  friend  Hallam — of  which  poetry  bears  immortal- testimony.  If  it  be  permis¬ 
sible  to  compare  a  seed  with  a  tree,  we  might  describe  the  Anandamath  dedication  as  the 
In  Memoriam  of  Bengali  literature.  The  esteemed  Purnachandra  .Chatterjee  has  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  in  his  essay  ‘Bankimcandra  and  Dinabandhu’.  The  two  friends  have 
been  reunited  now  after  twenty  years  of  separation.  That  reunion  is  for  eternity  ;  it  knows 
no  end.  That  Bankimbabu,  addressing  his  departed  friend,  had  described  himself  as  ‘living 
under  thy  shadow’  was  indeed  true.  His  younger  brother  Purnababu  once  told  me  :  ‘Since 
your  father’s  death  I  haven’t  found  Bankimbabu  the  same  man.’  It  was  as  though  his  life’s 
rhythm  had  changed. 

A  thought  haunted  my  mind  while  I  was  watching  the  staging  of  the  play  Candrajit 
composed  by  the  Maharaja  Bahadur  at  the  last  literary  conference  at  Burdwan.  King  Can¬ 
drajit  was  saying,  ‘It  is  the  business  of  the  sage-king  to  remember  everything.  The  erasing 
of  memory  become's  easy  if  all  the  memories  are  vivid.  Otherwise,  in  the  deliverance  from 
the  bonds  of  action,  some  lapsed  memory  could  rise  to  the  surface  and  disturb  the  process.’ 
Bankimbabu  was  the  sage-king  of  the  literary  world.  He  too  had  that  kind  of  memory. 
My  late  friend  Saratkumar  Lahiri  related  to  me  an  episode  suggestive  of  the  extraordinary 
sharpness  of  Bankimbabu’s  memory  : 

Once  Bankimbabu  went  to  Krishnanagar  to  meet  Sri  Ramtanu  Lahiri,  a  ‘univer¬ 
sally  known  figure  of  simplicity  and’philanthropy’.  Saratbabu  was  a  youth  then. 
In  his  youthful  liveliness  he  approached  Bankimbabu  and  asked  for  one  of  his 
photographs,  Bankimbabu  told  him  that  he  did  not  have  any  photos  of  himself 
left  at  the  time,  but  if  he  got  himself  photographed  again  he  would  give  him  a 
copy.  When  many  years  later,  while  staying  in  Calcutta,  he  had  his  picture  taken 
again,  he  had  told  his  employee  Umacharan  to  ask  Ramtanubabu’s  son  Sarat  to 
see  him.  Saratbabu,  with  a  simplicity  resembling  his  father’s,  told  me  that  his 
bookshop  had  been  running  quite  well  at  that  time.  He  was  then  known-  as  S. 
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K.  Lahiri  and  he  thought  that  it  was  in  connexion  with  publication  that  Bankim- 
babu  had  wanted  to  meet  him.  Accordingly  he  saluted  Bankimchandra  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  S.K.  Lahiri.  Without  replying  Bankimchandra  called  out, 
‘Umacharan  !  Umacharan  !  whom  have  you  brought  here  ?  I  had  asked  you  to 
bring  Ramtanubabu’s  son  Sarat  !’  Saratbabu,  realizing  the  situation  apologized 
and  said,  ‘Yes  sir,  I  am  Sarat.’  Bankimbabu  smiled  and  said,  ‘Do  you  remember 
you  had  asked  me  tor  a  photo  when  I  had  visited  your  place  at  Krishnanagar  ? 
Saratbabu  had  quite  forgotten  about  it,  but  it  came  back  to  him  when  Bankimbabu 
mentioned  it.  Bankimbabu  added,  ‘I  have  had  my  picture  taken  again,  and  here 
is  the  first  copy,  a  present  for  you.’  Saratbabu  was  greatly  surprised  on  finding 
that  Bankimbabu  had  not  forgotten  even  this  trifling  episode. 

I  too  once  had  a  similar  experience.  A  series  of  lectures  on  the  Vedas  had  been  arranged 
at  the  University  Institute.  I  had  gone  there  to  listen  to  Bankimbabu  s  first  lecture,  but  had 
to  come  back  disappointed  and  unhappy  as  I  could  not  hear  anything  because  of  the  large 
audience.  A  few  days  later  I  went  to  his  residence  and,  on  asking  if  the  lecture  would  be 
printed,  was  told  that  it  would  come  out  in  the  University  Magazine.  We  then  talked  about 
other  matters.  He  had  guessed  my  unexpressed  eagerness  tor  reading  that  lecture.  Later  on, 
when  my  third  elder  brother  Bankimchandra  went  to  see  Bankimbabu,  the  latter  told  him 
as  he  was  leaving,  ‘Give  this  magazine  to  Lalit;  he  would  like  to  read  my  lecture.’  I  was 
surprised  on  receiving  the  paper.  My  heart  brimmed  over  with  gratitude  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  cared  to  remember  my  eagerness.  I  read  the  published  portion  of  the  speech. 
But  most  unfortunately,  he  died  soon  after  and  the  lecture  was  never  completed.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  Bengal,  nay  of  the  whole  world,  that  death  had  engulfed  him  before  he 
could  complete  that  lecture.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  proved  an  invaluable 
treatise  on  Vedic  literature.  I  shall  now  end  by  recounting  the  development  of  his  literary 
career. 

His  literary  apprenticeship  was  spent  in  Ishvar  Gupta’s  ‘literary  school’.  There  he  had  two 
fellow-scholars,  Dvarikanath  Adhikari  and  Dinabandhu  Mitra.  The  poet  Gupta  was 
extremely  fond  of  them  all  and  gave  them  all  sorts  of  encouragement.  He  once  gave  a  prize 
to  each  of  them.  Sometimes  they  used  to  engage  in  contests  in  verse.  Those  came  to  be 
known  as  “Collegians’  verse  tournament”.  One  comes  to  know  from  reading  Prabhakar 
that  these  had  led  contemporary  readers  to  expect  a  literary  revolution  in  the  near  future. 
That  hope  too  came  to  be  fulfilled.  But  unfortunately  for  Bengali  literature  death  had  taken 
away  Dvarikanath  Adhikari  prematurely  before  he  could  produce  anything  like  NUdarpan 
or  Durgesnandinl.  His  genius  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  other  two  brought  in  a  new  age 
in  different  fields  of  literature.  In  this  phase  they  had  yet  another  colleague,  Michael 
Madhusudan  Dutt.  They  reigned  contemporaneously  in  poetry,  drama  and  the  novel.  Like 
the  confluence  of  three  sacred  rivers  they  sanctified  the  field  of  literature.  Their  ,  united 
presence  may  be  called  the  Prayaga,  the  pilgrimage  of  literature.  Borrowing  a  foreign 
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analogy,  we  can  term  this  phase  of  Bengali  literature  as  the  golden  age  of  the  literary 
triumvirate.  Madhusudan,  Dinabandhu  and  Bankimchandra  were  the  ‘literary  triumvirs’ 
of  the  age.  I  am  reproducing  below  the  last  six  lines  of  a  sonnet  of  mine  on  this  theme  : 

Colossal  Michael,  poet  supreme, 

Wit-lord  Dinabandhu,  friend  of  the  poor, 

Monarch  of  harmony,  great  Bankim, 

Hold  the  sceptre  with  triple  power. 

O  mother  Bengal,  what  noble  renown — 

A  glorious  trinity  wears  thy  crown  ! 

It  is  a  matter  of  infinite  regret  tor  Bengal,  its  literature  and  its  society  that  two  of  these 
triumvirs,  Madhusudan  and  Dinabandhu,  left  for  their  heavenly  abode  in  1280  B.S.  (1873 
A,D.)  at  an  interval  of  four  months.  After  their  departure  Bankimbabu,  the  ‘monarch  of 
harmony’  became  the  absolute  ruler.  A  monarch’s  function  is  to  foster  the  well-being  of 
his  subjects  and  to  rule  them.  Bankimchandra  performed  both  these  tasks  thoroughly.  While 
on  the  one  hand,  he  nourished  literature  with  his  imaginative  writings,  on  the  other,  his 
lashing  criticism  blocked  the  entry  of  worthless  material  into  the  literary  field.  He  played 
this  monarch’s  role  for  twenty  years.  For  this  double  act  of  nourishment  and  censure, 
Rabindranath  called  Bankimchandra  the  savyasaci  (ambidextrous  master)  of  literature.  I 
shall  conclude  this  piece  by  quoting  the  last  six  lines  of  another. sonnet  of  mine  composed 
on  this  theme  : 

One  hand  touching  off  melody’s  flow, 

The  other  poised  with  the  potent  dart, 

Sweeping  the  horizon  with  spirit’s  glow. 

Sublimate  your  sovereign  art. 

Sovereign  lord  of  the  Muse’s  realm, 

Consummation  of  the  spirit’s  flame. 


translated  by 
Gouri  Prasad  Ghosh 


THE  HOLY  SEAT 
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IT  has  been  twelve  years  since  Bankimchandra  passed  away,  leaving  his  dusky  mother  s 
lap  void  and  empty.  But  so  far  we  have  not  felt  the  need  to  do  anything  or  organize  anything 
in  honour  of  his  memory.  Our  sluggish  sense  of  duty  is  quite  characteristic  of  us.  If  our 
conscience  finally  woke  up  after  twelve  years,  then  the  reason  is  certainly  worth  investigating. 
Bankimchandra;  dwelling  somewhere  in  the  mythological  heaven  of  truth  and  meditation, 
has  not  forgotten  even  now  his  distressed  mother  on  this  earth.  He  continues  to  sing  in 
mournful  sympathy  from  his  abode  in  the  skies  :  You  are  knowledge,  you  are  religion, 
you  are  our  heart,  you  are  our  soul,  you  are  the  life  in  our  body.  '  And  this  music,  inaudible 
to  human  ears,  has  yet  stirred  a  clamorous  cry  in  seventy  million  voices,  which  has  animated 
the  land  of  Bengal.  If  our  sense  of  duty  be  awake  today,  it  is  Bankimchandra  himself  who 
acts  as  a  spur  and  we  cannot  claim  any  credit. 

We  have  assembled  here  today  to  offer  homage  to  his  memory.  Those  who  have  organized 
the  function  and  possibly  wish  to  make  this  an  annual  event  have  for  some  unknown  reason 
given  me  the  charge  of  conducting  this  ceremony.  It  shows  their  disinterested  respect  for 
me  and  also  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  express  my  devotion  to  Bankimchandra.  I  feel 
honoured  and  happy.  However,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  assign  the  task  to  a  more 
deserving  person;  then  this  august  gathering  would  not  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
hopes.  I  do  not  speak  in  conventional  humility  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Bankimchandra 
had  assumed  the  role  of  a  leader  in  the  wide  field  of  Bengali  literature  and  had  served  as  a 
guiding  light  for  both  contemporary  writers  and  literary  successors.  I  have  ventured  to 
proceed  slowly  and  cautiously  one  step  after  another,  keeping  to  a  limited  path  in  one 
portion  in  the  field.  This  is  my  life’s  work  and  my  career.  But  the  various  areas  of  literature 
that  Bankimchandra  had  lighted  up  by  his  resplendent  genius  have  strictly  remained  ‘no 
entry’  regions  for  me.  I  have  marvelled  from  afar  at  the  glorious  incandescence,  but  I  am 
not  capable  of  even  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Bankimchandra’s  fortunate  associates  and 
followers.  I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  grace  and  kindness  of  the  organizers 
of  today’s  meeting;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  praise  their  judiciousness  in  the  selection  of  the 
candidate. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  many  facets  of  Bengali  life  upon  which  Bankimchandra  had 
established  his  authority,  and  of  his  varied  means;  but  outside  Bengal  he  is  perhaps  known 
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only  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Bengal.2  My  acquaintance  with  Bankimchandra  as  a  novelist 
took  place  at  a  very  early  age,  and  it  was  not  considered  desirable  for  one  so  young  to  be 
attracted  to  novels.  When  I  was  eight  years  old,  the  novel  Visavriksa  was  being  serially 
published  in  V angadarsan  and  I  had  avidly  read  a  few  early  chapters.  I  cannot  recall  now 
how  much  literary  flavour  I  could  extract  at  that  age.  However,  I  clearly  remember  that 
after  receiving  a  few  raps  of  Pandit  Mahasaya’s  cane — for  my  lapses  in  reciting  verbatim 
from  the  chapter  on  India  of  Tarinicharan  Chattopadhyay’s  geography  book  such  melodious 
names  as  Ganjam  Ganjam,  Chatvarpur  Chatvarpur,  Maslipatam  Maslipatam,  Arcot  Arcot, 
Madura  Madura,  Tiniveli  Tiniveli  and  so  on — the  ‘fondness’  that  resulted  in  my  mind  for 
Bengali  literature  could  not  be  braced  up  ahd  fostered  by  Nagendranath’s  boat-trip,  and 
KundanandinT’s  visionary  dream.  I  can  distinctly  recall  that  my  reading  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  at  the  chapter  entitled  ‘Oh  !  lotus-eyed  lady,  who  are  you?’3  And  this  rather  cryptic 
question  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  produced  in  my  mind  a  wonder  and  curiosity  that 
remained  unappeased  for  a  few  days.  But  only  for  a  few  days,  because  the  following  year, 
when  I  came  home  one  day  with  a  prize  for  doing  well  in  the  school  examination  and 
untied  the  colourful  wrappers,  I  found  the  books  Durgesnandini and  Visavriksa  both  written 
by  Sri  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay.  Those  of  you  here  at  this  meeting  today  who  are 
either  a  father  or  a  guardian  in  your  family,  may  be  shocked  to  hear  that  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  books  for  the  school-awards  lay  with  my  own  father,  and  it  was  he  who  chose 
for  his  nine-year-old  son  the  two  books  in  recognition  of  his  aptitude  for  digesting  such 
subtle  geographic  truths  as  Ganjam  Ganjam,  Chatvarpur  etc. 

After  returning  home  with  the  award,  I  somehow  managed  to  pass  the  night,  and  the 
following  day- 1  just  about  devoured  Durgesnandini.  from  the  heading  on  its  title-page 
along  with  the  printed  price  of  the  book  to  the  very  last  page.  If  I  tell  you  now  frankly 
which  section  of  the  two  books  most  took  my  fancy,  you  will  probably  not  commend  my 
literary  taste.  In  Visavriksa,  there  is  a  section  where  a  group  of  young  boys  chase  a  very 
old  lady,  teasing  her  with  the  chant  ‘Hlrar  ayi  vudi  hamte  gudi-gudi’  (meaning  :  The  old 
lady — Hlra’s  granny — is  walking  very  slowly)  and  the  old  lady  discusses  with  the  neighbours 
the  merits  of  a  medication — castor  oil  — which  she  malapropos  describes  as  kesta-rasa  (love 
of  Krisna/amor)  prescribed  for  hysteria  that  she  also  mispronounces  as  isti-rasa,  meaning 
‘love-sickness’.  This  is  the  section  that  received  my  vote  as  the  highlight  of  the  entire  book. 

I  also  unashamedly  confess  here  that  I  placed  Gajapati  Vidya-diggaj  as  the  central  character 
of  Durgesnandini.  As  Vimala  suddenly  enters  Asmani’s  room,  Vidya-diggaj  retreats  into 
a  corner,  chooses  a  disguise  to  hide  himself  and  puts  on  a  pot  overhead  containing  Adahar 
(a  kind  of  lentil)  soup;  the  liquid  cascades  down  his  entire  body  like  the  Mandakini  surge. 
And  on  reading  this  description  I  was  convinced  that  Bengali  literature  was  a  delectable 
dish.  I  was  also  convinced  that  when  ‘hundred-petalled  lotuses’  like  Vidya-diggaj  were  to 
be  found  in  the  lake,  it  was  worth  plucking  such  lotuses  even  if  that  meant  plodding  through 
thorny  forests  such  as  ‘Ganjam  Ganjam  Chatvarpur’. 

Bankimchandra’s  novels  have  been  much-discussed  and  I  am  not  sure  there  is  anything 
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left  to  say.  Even  if  there  is,  I  do  not  dare  attempt  that.  Perhaps  many  of  you  in  the  audience 
would  insist  that  as  I  am  reading  out  an  essay  on  Bankimchandra,  I  was  obliged  to  analyse 
the  characters  of  Suryamukhi  and  Bhramar  once  again  and  make  a  comparative  study.  Let 
me  offer  my  apologies  to  anyone  who  has  such  expectations.  I  am  in  the  business  ot 
analysing  various  samples  of  bizarre  materials  using  a  pipette4  and  a  test-tube,  and  I  have 
no  training  or  competence  in  the  anatomy  of  human  character  ;  after  all,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  has  no  bearing  on  human  character  as  delineated  by  a  novelist.  Human  character 
is  not  malleable,  nor  liquefiable,  nor  does  it  dissolve  in  water  and  produce  a  gas,  if  heated. 
After  the  last  example  I  provided  of  my  literary  appreciation  you  do  not  obviously  entertain 
any  high  hopes  about  me.  I  would  only  make  a  simple  statement— however  banal — about 
Bankimchandra’s  novels,  and  I  will  speak  briefly  not  to  tire  your  patience. 

Some  literary  critics  think  that  the  chief  object  of  the  novel  is  to  portray  accurately  the 
pains  and  pleasures,  jealousies  and  rivalries  and  the  love  relationships  in  human  society, 
and  that  imagination  has  no  part  in  it.  These  critics  are  not  quite  happy  with  Bankimchandra. 
Another  group  of  critics  maintains  that  the  novel  should  demonstrate  the  different  consequ¬ 
ences  of  conduct — virtuous  and  sinful — prescribe  moral  values  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  right 
action.  The  excellence  of  a  novel,  on  this  view,  is  to  be  measured  by  this  legislative  criterion. 
These  critics  are  not  quite  happy  with  Bankimchandra  either.  They  feel  that  novels  should 
be  to  ethics  what  Bhatti-kavya5  is  to  Sanskrit  grammar,  and  that  poetry  and  literature  should 
be  a  feigning  device  for  tear-jerking.  It  requires  considerable  skill  to  paint  the  true  picture 
of  human  society,  and  ethics  is  an  ennobling  science/philosophy.  We  admit  that  ;  but  we 
assume  that  the  novel  is  in  essence  poetical  and  that  the  creation  of  beauty  is  the  aim  of  all 
poetry.  I  would  not  object  to  the  choice  of  philosophy  or  even  chemistry  as  the  subject  for 
a  novel,  let  alone  ethics.  But  if  the  theme  does  not  possess  beauty,  then  it  is  not  poetry. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  beauty.  A  picture  ot  plants  and  trees  may  be  beautiful,  Haridas 
of  Guptakatha  may  be  beautiful;  but  the  writer  who  can  portray  with  artistic  grace  the 
fundamental  truths  of  human  life  and  the  world  around  us  is  a  major  poet.  Mere  presentation 
of  these  truths  is  not  the  work  of  a  poet,  rather  it  is  the  work  of  scientists,  philosophers 
and  theologians.  In  the  novels  written  by  Bankimchandra,  some  such  basic  truths  have 
been  expressed  with  exquisite  charm;  this  is  why  he  occupies  an  exalted  position  among 
the  poets. 

One  of  the  basic  precepts  of  human  life  is  that  there  is  a  constant  attempt  at  establishing 
harmony,  from  the  beginning  of  life  to  its  end.  This  is  true  not  merely  of  human  life.  Life 
in  its  entirety  is  a  persistent  effort  at  achieving  a  congruity  between  the  external  or  pheno¬ 
menal  world  and  the  internal  world.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  terminological 
definition  of  life  given  by  Herbert  Spencer/’  will  agree  with  me.  I  have  never  come  across 
a  more  adequate  definition  of  life  than  this.  Anything  that  is  living  has  to  experience  this 
bi-polar  tension.  The  snow-white  Dhavalagiri'  has  been  a  witness  to  generations,  but 
science  doubts  whether  it  is  alive  !  Despite  its  sovereignty,  the  Dhavalagiri  silently  endures 
the  torment  of  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  snow  storms.  The  raging  force  of  hundreds  of  streams 
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and  rivers  is  constantly  pounding  at  its  colossal  frame,  eroding  it,  melting  the  snow  and 
thereby  attempting  to  flatten  its  lofty  head  to  the  ground;  the  mountain  raises  not  a  finger 
in  self-defence.  But  the  small  and  insignificant  ant  replenishes  its  mortal  body  by  constantly 
gathering  food  and  if  anyone  tries  to  squash  it,  it  defends  itself  as  best  it  can  by  biting  the 
enemy.  On  the  one  hand  external  nature  is  persistently  trying  to  destroy  it;  on  the  other 
hand  the  ant  is  resolutely  fortifying  itself  against  death.  The  story  ot  its  life  as  an  insect  is 
nothing  but  a  sequence  of  such  persistent  attempts  at  survival.  The  day  theSe  attempts 
cease  is  its  last.  The  human  being,  just  like  this  ant,  is  pursuing  a  life-long  struggle  for 
defending  himself  against  death.  Death  is  certain,  but  building  up  one’s  inner  nature  to 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  external  nature  is  the  task  of  life.  When  danger  is  at  his  door-step, 
the  wise  man  is  forced  to  renounce  ‘one-half.8  Since  death  is  a  certainty,  the  wise  animal 
therefore  leaves  ‘half-of-himself  in  the  form  of  his  progeny  and  departs  with  the  other  half. 
Procreation  is  therefore  an  attempt  at  securing  a  part  of  life  when  danger  strikes.  The  goal 
of  eating,  sleeping  and  other  such  instinctive  actions  is  nothing  but  to  ensure  survival  by 
whatever  means  that  are  available.  There  are  but  two  means  of  defence — self-defence  and 
securing  one’s  lineage.  In  this  respect  man  can  hardly  be  differentiated  from  the  animal, 
and  thus  we  designate  those  desires  as  animal  instincts. 

But  the  human  being  has  a  few  special  traits.  Since  he  is  physically  one  of  the  weakest 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  he  has  devised  a  special  stratagem  to  defend  himself;  he 
dwells  in  a  group  and  calls  it  society.  In  order  to  live  in  a  group,  one  must  control  one’s 
natural  impulses  and  curb  independence;  otherwise  this  association  will  collapse.  The  animal 
desires  that  entice  man  to  break  free  from  the  bonds  of  society  and  drive  him  toward  mere 
self-defence  must  be  disciplined  and  regulated  for  preserving  the  group.  When  the  innate 
civic  sense  is  lacking,  past  experience  is  tapped  and  the  future  is  kept  in  sight  :  the  purpose 
is  the  intelligent  moderation  of  animal  cravings.  The  sense  that  must  prevail  here  is  termed 
‘religious  sense’;  it  is  a  distinctive  form  of ‘humanism’.  This  principle  is  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  society  and  protection  of  civilization.  In  addition  to  the  pulls  that  his 
animal  existence  is  subjected  to,  his  life  in  society  creates  a  new  tension.  The  natural  desires 
that  propel  man  toward  self-protection  and  the  protection  of  his  lineage  pull  him  in  one 
direction.  His  religious  sense  that  is  necessary  primarily  for  the  conservation  of  social 
organization  and  on  a  minor  scale  for  self-preservation,  draws  him  in  another  direction. 
Man  as  a  social  being,  torn  between  these  two  forces,  has  to  strive  continually  for  balance. 
This  persistent  attempt  at  achieving  a  balance  constitutes  the  ethical  life  of  man.  Instincts 
impel  him  toward  reckless  freedom,  and  the  religious  sense  emanating  from  his  inmost 
being  directs  his  steps  to  restraint  and  renunciation.  The  human  being  stretched  to  the 
limit  by  two  opposing  forces  is  an  object  of  pity.  Herein  lies  the  primordial  calamity,  the 
‘origin  of  sin’;'1  here  lies  the  root  of  his  ills,  the  seed  of  the  tree  of  poison,  the  source  of 
evil.  This  is  the  fundamental  truth  about  the  peculiar  mystery  that  is  human  life.  The  eternal 
strife  between  God  and  Satan  was  born  here.  Man’s  heart  is  a  battle-ground  like  kuruksetra  ; 
the  unceasing  battle  between  good,  and  evil  is  being  waged  there.  Bankimchandra  has 
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brought  this  basic  reality  into  focus  in'  four  of  his  novels.  He  shows  vividly  the  human 
heart,  the  arena  of  this  struggle,  bruised  and  bleeding.  This  is  why  he  attains  the  heights 
of  a  great  poet. 

I  refer  here  to  his  four  novels — Visavnksa,  Candrasekhar,  Raj an I  and  Krisnakanter  Will. 
The  subject  matter  in  these  four  novels  is  essentially  the  same.  Pratap  and  Nagendra, 
Amarnath  and  Govindalal — all  are  targets  of  Cupid’s  shaft.  Some  emerge  victorious,  others 
do  not,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  desires  and  the  firmness  ot  righteous  conviction. 
Pratap,  a  heroic  figure,  gains  total  victory  in  his  life-long  struggle  against  desire  and  the 
world  knows  about  his  austere  and  silent  sadhana  just  before  his  death.  The  bewitched 
Amarnath  carries  on  his  back  the  stigma  of  a  momentary  lapse  for.  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
propelled  by  pride,  plays  a  hermit  in  the  later  phase.  Nagendranath,  a  loving  husband,  has 
to  pay  the  price  of  pity  for  an  orphaned  girl,  his  soul  torn  apart.  And  Govindalal,  the  most 
pathetic  character,  cruelly  crushed  under  circumstances  completely  beyond  his  control,  is 
plunged  into  utter  disgrace  and  finds  rest  only  in  unnatural  death.  These  four  portraits  of 
man’s  predicament  call  forth  varying  responses.  There  are  moments  when  we  may  take 
pride  in  and  marvel  at  the  grandeur  of  the  human  character  and  at  other  moments  we  are 
alarmed  at  man’s  helplessness  before  nature’s  power.  Bankimchandra  has  depicted  in  beau¬ 
tiful  images  this  problem— -this  fundamental  fact — of  human  life  which  underscores  some 
universal  principles  and  this  is  why  he  is  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order. 

Bankimchandra  holds  anexalted  position  as  a  novelist.  But  there  is  another  Bankim.  We 
witness  his  unseen  hand  controlling  and  directing  our  national  life  and  it  is  natural  that  we 
would  be  inclined  to  pay  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  other  aspects  of  his  life  and  work.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  detail  the  spheres  and  directions  in  which  we  perceive  his  commanding 
influence.  There  is  a  saying  in  English  :  ‘That  which  does  not  have  Greek  at  its  root,  is  an 
empty  counter  in  today’s  world.  Needless  to  say,  the  word  world  refers  here  only  to  the 
Western  world.  It  should  not  be  an  exaggeration  if  we  alter  this  adage  slightly  and  say  : 
That  which  does  not  have  Bankimchandra  at  its  root,  is  unacceptable  to  Bengal.  The  science 
of  dynamics  provides  an  analogy.  Bankimchandra  gave  a  powerful  thrust  to  certain  things 
and  these  are  still  on  the  move  now  under  that  momentum.  These  were  waiting  as  it  were 
for  his  driving  force  ;  and  once  he  gave  them  a  shove  with  his  hand,  they  gathered  speed 
and  have  not  ceased  moving  since. 

We  may  instance  his  first  novel.  Many  authors  had  composed  fiction  in  Bengali  before 
Bankimchandra,  but  there  was  something  missing.  Several  men  of  letters,  well  versed  in 
the  English  language,  had  written  Bengali  novels  in  imitation;  but  they  failed  to  strike  the 
track  because  of  a  lack  and  had  no  place  in  Bengali  literature.  Bankimchandra  wrote  his 
first  novel  and  instantly  a  new  genre  of  Bengali  literature  was  created.  The  trickle  came 
upon  a  new  course,  swelled  into  a  mighty  tide,  burst  its  banks  and  ramified  into  numerous 
branches.  We  all  know  that  now  this  deluge  has  almost  succeeded  in  washing  away  literature 
itself.  Most  of  the  novels  in  the  Bengali  language  today  are  unpalatable  and  unacceptable 
and  cannot  be  offered  to  others  as  a  gift;  but  Bankimchandra  cannot  be  blamed  for  this 
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situation  it  only  indicates  the  poverty  in  the  country  today  and  Bankimchandra’s  greatness 
remains  unscathed.  It  is  perhaps  the  appropriate  time  to  dam  up  the  flood,  but  in  this  age 
of  the  free  press  there  is  hardly  a  way  to  do  so.  If  the  successors  of  Bankimchandra  had 
kept  it  in  mind  that  the  object  of  literature  was  to  create  something  aesthetically  pleasing, 
then  we  would  not  have  had  so  much  concern. 

We  may  consider  Bankimchandra  the  pioneer  of  the  publication  of  monthly  journals  in 
this  country.  Admittedly,  there  had  been  monthlies  before  the  Vangadarsan  appeared,  but 
for  some  kind  of  deficiency  they  had  little  hold  on  the  literary  field.  Vangadarsan  was  the 
first  to  show  the  way  in  terms  of  literary  composition  and  selection  of  articles;  and  editors 
of  monthly  magazines  have  been  guided  by  such  methods  and  norms  ever  since.  Periodical 
literature  in  Bengali  remained  stagnant  in  the  past  and  it  was  driven  forward  only  by  the 
imaginative  power  of  Bankimchandra. 

This  periodical  literature,  just  like  the  novel,  had  been  imported  from  abroad.  It  has  been 
a  longstanding  practice  to  grow  a  plant  in  one  country  by  importing  the  seeds  from  another. 
In  the  heat  of  the  national  unrest  today,  India  is  clamouring  for  the  rejection  of  foreign 
goods,  but  in  the  past  she  never  had  any  qualms  about  accepting  foreign  things.  The  seeds 
of  potato  and  papaya  were  once  imported  from  abroad;  and  we  are  eternally  indebted  to 
foreign  nations  for  giving  us  tobacco  and  opium.*  The  Indian  had  never  hesitated  to  provide 
shelter  to  the,  stranger  in  his  own  home  as  a  guest  and  we  never  lacked  the  openness  of 
mind  to  accept  foreign  materials.  Not  all  seeds  can  be  successfully  transplanted  in  the  soil 
of  this  country,  but  some  do  flourish.  Some  seeds  of  novels  and  monthly  journals  had 
arrived  before  Bankimchandra  s  time,  but  those  who  had  imported  them  had  not  succeeded 
in  cultivating  them.  The  day  Bankimchandra  assumed  control,  the  seeds  burgeoned  forth, 
and  it  would  not  be  an  overstatement  that  the  mother  earth  of  Bengal  is  today  heavily 
burdened  with  over-production.  The  harvest  of  novels  and  monthly  journals  now  refuses 
to  take  a  back  seat  and  give  way  to  those  other  delicious  harvests — opium  and  tobacco. 

It  is  true  that  Bankimchandra  gained  fame  by  creating  the  Bengali  novel  and  the  Bengali 
monthly,  but  he  accomplished  an  even  greater  task.  If  you  ask  me  what  his  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Bengali  literature  is,  I  will  say  that  using  literature  as  a* medium,  he  has  directed  us 
homeward,  and  in  this  task  he  is  second  to  none.  He  has  taught  us  that  we  can  never 
advance  by  adopting  a  foreign  language,  that  it  is  unnatural  and  ridiculous  to  try  to  achieve 
distinction  by  producing  literary  works  in  an  alieri  idiom,  Long  before  Bankimchandra, 
Mahatma  Rammohun  Roy  had  used  the  native  tongue  to  speak  to  his  fellow  countrymen; 
he  introduced  the  periodical  in  Bengal  and  published  the  Vedantasastras  in  Bengali.  He  had 
equable  wisdom;  the  queer  practice  of  speaking  to  one’s  countrymen  in  a  tongue  unintelligible 
to  them,  supposedly  with  a  view  to  altering  their  notions  and  ways,  had  not  seemed  proper 

*  Editor’s  Note  :  In  those  days,  even  scientists  were  unaware  of  the  serious  health  hazards  associated  with 
smoking,  and  poppy  seeds  were  not  chemically  processed  and  refined  and  made  into  a  deadly 
drug.  Older  people  used  to  take  opium  in  small  doses  as  effective  geriatric  medicine. 
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to  him.  In  fact,  applying  scientific  techniques,  he  had  written  the  first  and  also  the  last 
Bengali  grammar  in  the  Bengali  language.  What  Rammohun  Roy  had  comprehended,  the 
Bengalis  in  the  subsequent  period  could  not  grasp.  With  the  founding  of  the  Hindu  College 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Hindu  had  no  shelter  or  support  in  Hindusthan,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  his  own  land,  that  his  past  had  nothing  worth  preserving.  Lord 
Macaulay10  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  save  puranic  fantasies  like 
Dadhi-samudra  and  Ksir-samudra  in  th'e  ancient  literature  of  this  ‘barbaric’  civilization  and 
imported  Western  education  into  this  country.  Our  people  accepted  this  newly  introduced 
education  with  alacrity  and  deduced  at  the  same  time  that  attempts  to  compose  literature 
in  this  ‘barbaric’  language  would  be  totally  fruitless.  English  education  turned  us  into 
beggars  at  the  doors  of  others;  Bankimchandra  called  unto  us  to  return  home.  Vidyasagar 
refined  and  developed  the  Bengali  language  to  make  it  suitable  for  literature;  Bankimchandra 
purified  it  further  and  created  Bengali  literature.  He  set  us  free  from  the  perverse,  unrealizable 
craving  for  reputation  for  proficiency  in  English  composition. 

In  Bengal  nothing  gets  on  which  does  not  h^ve  Bankimchandra  at  its  root.  Rammohun 
Roy  had  made  an  attempt  to  create  Bengali  literature,  but  his  efforts  did  not  succeed. 
Educated  Bengalis  who  followed  him  arrested  his  initiative.  Vidyasagar’s  contribution  to 
the  Bengali  language  was  akin  to  baptism  :  he  bathed  his  vernacular  dialect  in  the  holy 
waters  of  Sanskrit— Sanskrit  language  and  literature — and  presented  it  to  the  literate  society 
in  a  lucent  form.  Rammohun  Roy  and  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar  were  haloed  beings;  and  I 
say,  without  obscuring  their  glory  in  the  least,  that  Bankimchandra  succeeded  with  ease 
where  they  had  not.  But  the  educated  community  failed  in  its  obligation  to  pay  due  respect 
to  him. 

The  other  day  my  dear  friend  Sri  Hirendranath  Datta11  referred  to  the  diploma  he  obtained 
with  a  great  deal  of  effort  from  the  British-owned  University  as  a  ‘piece  of  scrap  paper’. 
The  author  present  before  you  today  also  possesses  such  a  piece  of  paper.  But  since  I  earn 
my  living  on  that  paper  and  as  I  stand  before  you  today  on  the  basis  of  that  same  piece  of 
paper,  I  would  not  like  to  use  such  derisive  language.  This  year  many  of  us  have  determined 
against  taking  British-made  salt,  but  a  chemical  analysis  of  our  blood-sample  will  yet  show 
traces  of  that  substance.  After  consuming  the  salt  that  the  British  provided  us  for  years,  it 
would  be  brazenly  ungrateful  to  deny  its  merit.  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  Western  education 
has  not  benefited  us  in  the  least.  It  is  true  that  we  have  learned  something  from  Western 
education,  but  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  all  of  us  were  more  or  less  overwhelmed  and 
enthralled  by  it.  Those  who  know  about  Bankimchandra’s  life  would  recall  that  even  he 
had  not  been  spared  the  assault. 

But  Bankimchandra  stands  apart  from  others  on  this  issue.  The  swans  alone  can  skim 
off  the  milk  from  water.  The  comparison  fittingly  applies  to  Bankimchandra.  It  is  a  measure 
of  Bankimchandra’s  greatness  that  he  not  only  provided  us  with  the  essence  of  Western 
culture,  but  also  had  the  strength  to  tear  the  mesh  of  hypnosis.  His  bounty  of  ‘milk’,  of 
‘true  substance’,  has  a  rich  profusion;  we — -jackdaws  beside  the  swan — can  never  equal  his 
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power.  He  came  back  triumphantly  to  his  own  world,  established  a  permanent  literary 
home  for  the  cultivation  of  our  mother-tongue  and  summoned  us  to  join  him. 

I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  Bankimchandra,  during  the  Vahgadarsan  phase,  was  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  the  spell  of  Western  culture;  but  Pracar'1  marks  a  radical  departure.  Here 
we  see  a  different  Bankim,  shining  like  the  full  moon,  released  from  the  dark  sheath  of 
eclipse.  At  this  time  he  was  invoking  the  Gita  to  urge  on  his  countrymen  to  return  to  their 
culture  or  dharma,  to  come  out  of  the  dreadful  clutches  of  para-dharma . 13  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  denounce  para-dharma  when  I  use  the  epithet  ‘dreadful’.  There  is  something 
perennial  and  universal  in  religion,  in  all  religions.  There  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  dread 
this  aspect  of  any  religion;  but  there  is  another  aspect  of  religion  which  assumes  a  different 
form  in  accordance  with  the  age  and  the  country  of  its  origin.  Since  religion  strengthens 
the  bonds  of  society,  and  since  the  social  laws  that  define  these  bonds  vary  from  country 
to  country  and  from  age  to  age,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  particular  feature 
of  religion  is  not  independent  of  time  and  space.  It  has  close  connexion  with  the  past 
traditions,  and  a  total  break  with  the  past  cannot  promote  social  stability.  The  condition 
of  human  society  in  any  country  cannot  remain  constant  in  the  flux  of  time.  When  a 
particular  human  community  comes  in  contact  with  or  is  involved  in  conflict  with  another 
community,  it  is  forced  to  change  its  ways.  Hence  this  element  of  religion  cannot  strengthen 
or  maintain  the  bonds  of  a  particular  society,  if  it  be  not  in  tune  with  the  country  and  the 
changing  time.  Since  the  history  of  different  societies  runs  along  different  courses,  religion 
too  has  to  adapt  itself  to  a  form  that  is  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  particular  society.  It 
is  in  this  situation  that  the  differences  between  one’s  own  dharma  and  para-dharma  originate. 
A  particular  dharma,  which  is  favourable  to  one  society,  may  not  be  so  to  another. 

We  must  remember  here  that  the  scope  of  the  word  dharma  is  not  confined  to  religion. 
In  our  scriptures  the  word  dharma  has  a  much  wider  definition  :  it  embraces  all  actions 
performed  by  man — from  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush  to  offering  prayers  to  God.  In  this 
respect,  a  foreign  dharma  can  never  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indian.  Since  the  ancient 
history  of  Europe  and  its  modern  social  laws  differ  from  India’s  past  history  and  current 
social  laws,  the  dharma  of  the  European  must  necessarily  be  para-dharma  to  us.  We  are 
not  alluding  to  Christianity— their  religion,  but  their  rules  and  regulations,  their  dietary 
habits,  conduct  and  etiquette- — all  of  which  are  para-dharma  to  us;  and  conversely  our 
dharma  is  also  para-dharma  to  them.  It  is  indeed  disastrous  to  adopt  another’s  religion 
without  deliberation  or  without  sufficient  reason.  Fortunately,  the  intense  fascination  that 
para-dharma  exercised  was  over  soon,  and  when  Bankimchandra  called  us  back  to  our  own 
fold,  we  responded  enthusiastically.  Today  we  are  ardently  seeking  the  path  leading  back 
to  our  own  home,  but  the  clarion  voice  had  been  heard  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  Bankim- 
chandra’s  countrymen,  who  had  strayed  from  their  paths,  had  not  been  slow  to  answer. 
Today  the  call  sounds  even  louder  ;  the  sage  Bankimchandra  calls  out  to  us  again  in  his 
familiar  voice  from  his  unseen  abode  of  meditation,  after  realizing  the  purpose  of  his  earthly 
journey. 
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Some  refer  to  Bankimchandra  as  the  apostle  of  culture.  In  his  exposition  of  the  essence 
of  universal  religion,  he  had  arrived  at  the  definition  of  true  religion  as  the  achievement  of 
a  comprehensive  harmony  amongst  all  the  faculties  and  propensities  of  man.  We  can  unre¬ 
servedly  accept  this  definition.  I  have  mentioned  before  that  life  is  a  persistent  effort  at 
securing  a  balance  between  the  external  or  phenomenal  world  and  the  internal  world.  It  is 
impossible  to  secure  this  without  first  achieving  harmony  amongst  all  the  faculties  and 
propensities  of  man,  and  thus  religion  is  the  only  saviour  of  human  life.  Religion  alone 
protects  and  secures  human  life,  not  only  the  life  of  an  individual  or  his  progeny,  but  also 
the  life  of  the  entire  society;  and  if  someone  says  that  securing  this  temporal  life  is  also  an 
aim  of  religion,  I  will  not  argue  with  him.  This  scientific  definition  of  religion,  as  offered 
by  Bankimchandra,  has  a  greater  dimension  than  culture.  He  had  returned  to  his  own 
abode — the  scriptural  text  of  the  Gita  in  search  of  this  religion.  ‘Religion’,  applied  in  this 
wider  sense,  covers  both  the  universal  and  the  regional  fields,  and  Bankimchandra  had 
sought  to  demonstrate  that  even  while  exploring  the  universal  aspects  of  religion  or  the 
religion  of  a  particulaf  country  appropriate  to  the  age,  we  need  not  go  to  others’  doors 
with  a  begging  bowl.  Today,  inexpensive  editions  of  the  Gita  are  in  the  pockets  of  the 
common  people,  but  at  the  time  when  Bankimchandra  had  undertaken  to  interpret  the 
Gita,  it  was  seldom  read  by  the  English-educated  community.  But  what  is  set  in  motion 
by  Bankimchandra  never  stands  still  in  Bengal,  it  moves  on  steadily.  Hence  from  the  day 
Bankimchandra  introduced  the  Bengalis  to  their  own  scriptures  through  the  mediums  of 
Navajlvana 14  and  Pracar,  scriptural  lore  spread  rapidly  amongst  the  educated  people  and  it 
continues  to  spread. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Bankimchandra  was  the  first  person  to  present  the  scriptures 
of  our  country  to  the  educated  Bengalis.  Long  before  his  time,  another  son  of  Mother 
Bengal  found  the  fountain  of  universal  religion  in  the  words  of  the  Vedas  that  had  emanated 
from  the  mouths  of  Bramha  and  had  been  heard  by  the 'ancient  sages  and  he  delighted  in 
such  treasures.  After  him,  another  child  of  Bengal  found  that  same  universal  religion  in  a 
stray  piece  of  paper  which  happened  to  be  a  page  torn  out  of  the  Isopanisad 15  and  felt 
blessed.  Personally,  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  meaning  that  Mahatma  Rammohun  Roy  and 
Maharsi  Devendranath  Tagore  had  derived  from  the  verses  of  Sruti.  However,  I  consider 
myself  fortunate  to  be  born  in  the  same  country  in  which  these  great  men  had  inspired  the 
Indians  to  develop  self-reliance  and  discover  their  own  inner  reserve  of  strength  and  had 
thereby  helped  cure  the  blindness  caused  by  lack  of  wisdom.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  followers 
of  these  two  great  men  had  found  it  necessary  to  travel  abroad  in  search  of  religious  truths 
and  had  been  engaged  in  gathering  the  elements  of  universality  in  the  scriptures  of  foreign 
races  and  nations.  There  is  no  cause  for  grief  if  the  thirst  for  religion  moves  a  person  to 
travel  round  the  world.  We  are  not  sorry  that  these  people  had  to  expend  such  efforts  in 
travelling  abroad,  but  there  is  cause  for  dismay  if  they  ignore  or  show  contempt  for  the 
country’s  own  possessions.  So  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  journey  across  the  foreign  lands 
in  search  of  religious  truths,  the  fact  is  that  we  had  directed  our  energies  toward  such 
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needless  toil;  and  it  was  around  this  time  that  Bankimchandra  had  exhorted  us  to  come 
back  to  our  homeland  to  which  we  properly  belong.  The  educated  Bengali  heeded  his  call 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  return  to  his  Matrimandir  and  Anandamath. 

The  scriptures  of  the  Gita  are  all-embracing  :  they  embody  the  eternal  and  universal 
aspects  of  religion,  its  regional  form,  as  well  as  the  yuga-dharma,  the  religion  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Lord  of  the  Gita  is  omnipresent  :  his  eyes  watch  over  the 
minutest  particle  of  the  universe  and  our  world.  For  thousands  of  years,  Indians  have  gained 
courage  from  His  pledge  of  assurance  and  security.  Hence  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  verses 
of  this  holy  text  exalt  the  glory  of  the  religion  that  is  pertinent  to  a  particular  country  and 
the  needs  of  the  age. 

The  Supreme,  who  incarnates  Himself  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  establish  yuga-dharma 
had  appeared  in  a  certain  form  in  the  days  of  the  great  war  of  Kuruksetra,  and  Bankimchandra 
had  undertaken  the  task  of  recovering  that  almost  forgotten  form  of  the  Lord  by  churning 
the  Mahabharata,  that  can  only  be  compared  to  a  vast  ocean.  I  say  ‘almost  forgotten’  here 
because  this  statement  has  a  special  significance.  The  particular  image  of  the  Lord  that  the 
vaisnava  sect  of  India  earnestly  worships  is  not  Parthasarathi  (charioteer  of  Partha)  confront¬ 
ing  the  indomitable  army  in  the  battle-field.  He  is  the  flute-playing  lover  of  the  gopis,  at 
Vrindavana,  the  butter-stealing  young  boy  Gopal,  whom,  according  to  a  legend,  Yasoda 
had  to  tie  to  a  wooden  apparatus  for  grinding  corns  in  order  to  keep  him  away  from  his 
pranks.  The  vaisnavas  adore  the  Lord  sporting  with  His  herd  of  calves,  a  friend  of  the 
cowherds,  playing  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna  river.  He  fills  every  rift  of  the  enchanting 
flute  He  holds  in  His  divine  hands  with  His  divine  breath;  the  reverberations  of  the  music 
waft  along  the  -wind  and  reach  out  to  the  heart  of  the  universe  which  is  filled  with  ecstasy. 
The  majestic  opulence  of  God  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  devotees  of  India;  and  it  is  in  the 
fitness  of  things  that  they  would  prefer  divine  grace  and  love  to  divine  magnificence. 

The  deity  that  Bankimchandra  places  before  his  countrymen  is  the  founder  of 
yuga-dharma.  It  is  the  form  in  which  God  establishes  His  kingdom  on  earth;  the  form  in 
which  He  manifests  Himself  when  good  and  evil  are  at  war;  the  form  in  which  He  convulses 
a  nation  with  civil  strife  and  preserves  the  state;  the  form  in  which  He  destroys  life  in  order 
to  conserve  life,  uncompassionate  and  indifferent  to  blood-bath  when  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  social  fabric.  He  alone  knows  why  He,  who  is  the  sole  source  of  all 
compassion  and  mercy  in  the  world,  assumes  this  pitiless  shape  and  under  what  compulsion 
observes  the  earth  drenched  in  blood.  Here  human  comprehension  is  mute.  Perhaps  this 
image  is  identical  to  that  eternal  Maya  (the  word  ‘illusion’  or  ‘delusion’  would  hardly  convey 
the  full  significance  of  the  term)  who  has  given  birth' to  this  phenomenal  world,  who  brings 
forth  all  forms  of  life,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  eternal  struggle  for  adjustment  between  the 
external  being  and  the  internal  and  also  of  the  struggle  that  is  at  the  source  of  man’s  misery, 
described  in  Christianity  as  the  consequence  of  man’s  proneness  to  sin.  Or  perhaps,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  it  is  that  half-truth  which  the  wise  man  discovers  when  he  recognizes 
the  final  cause  of  the  universe  within  his  own  soul,  when  he  discovers  himself  to  be  the 
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basis  of  universal  error,  when  his  unfulfilled  worldly  dreams  dissolve  in  awakened  enlighten 
ment.  In  that  moment  of  awareness  this  half-truth  will 

melt  away  in  the  sea  of  truth. 

We  note  this  distinctive  attempt  at  establishing  the  yuga-dharma  in  Bankim  s  Anandamath 
and  Krisnacaritrad6  It  appears  as  if  every  action  during  the  later  phase  of  his  life  was  directed 
to  this  special  objective.  He  was  the  first  person  to  draw  attention  to  the  pressing  urgencies 
of  the  hour,  to  the  need  for  faith,  devotion,  conduct  and  action  that  the  age  especially 
demanded,  and  implanted  in  our  hearts  the  sublime  image  of  God,  who  manifests  Himself 
in  human  form  from  time  to  time  to  re-enact  and  validate  yuga-dharma.  The  heart  of  each 
child  of  Mother  Bengal  must  be  cleansed  in  baptismal  patriotism  and  only  then  they  can 
set  up  the  throne  on  which  He  can  be  properly  installed.  His  seat  is  holy,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  we  wash  that  seat  with  ceremonial  waters. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 

On  26  Caitra  of  the  Bengali  year  1312,  the  author  of  this  essay  read  it  at  a  meeting  in  memory  of  the  late 

Bankimchandra  in  the  Classic  Theatre.  Satyendranath  Tagore  was  the  Chairman. 

1  A  verse  of  the  song  Vande  Mataram. 

2  Walter  Scott  (1778-1834  A.D.),  famous  poet  and  novelist  of  Scotland.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Bankim¬ 
chandra  followed  his  manner  in  his  romances. 

3  In  Visavriksa,  these  words  refer  to  HIra. 

4  A  certain  kind  of  glass  tube  used  in  science  laboratories. 

5  Sanskrit  poem  composed  by  the  poet  Bhatti,  and  according  to  others,  by  Bhartrihari.  Its  primary  objective 
was  to  teach  Panini’s  grammar. 

.6  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903  A.D.),  world-renowned  English  philosopher. 

7  Dhavalgiri,  one  of  the  tallest  peaks  in  the  Himalayas. 

8  Translation  of  a  certain  Sanskrit  sloka. 

9  In  the  story  about  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Old  Testament,  Eve  first  ate  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
persuaded  by  Satan.  For  this  disobedience,  they  were  cast  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (in  Paradise),  a  place 
free  from  sorrow  and  pain.  This  is  the  origin  of  sin  and  misfortune,  and  from  then  on,  man  lost  his  place 
in  heaven. 

10  Lord  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (1800-1859  A.D.),  an  eminent  English  author.  He  served  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  Supreme  Council  of  India  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  introducing  English  education  in  this 
country. 

11  Hirendranath  Datta  (1868-1942),  an  erudite  philosopher.  He  was  a  Premchand-Raichand  scholar  and  author 
of  many  scholarly  books.  He  was  an  attorney  by  profession. 

12  Vahgadarsan  was  the  first  monthly  edited  by  Bankimchandra,  and  Pracar  was  his  second,  in  which  Bankim- 
chandra’s  essays  on  religion  were  published. 

13  This  is  part  of  a  sloka  of  the  Gita.  Para-dharma  literally  means  foreign  religion. 

14  Navajlvana,  a  monthly  journal  edited  by  Acharya  Akshaychandra  Sarkar. 

15  Isopanisad,  one  of  the  Upanisadas.  Maharsi  Devendranath  had  found  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion 
in  this  Upanisad. 

16  Krisnacaritra  :  Bankimchandra  presented  the  life  and  work  of  Krisna  in  this  book,  after  painstaking  research 
into  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Puranas. 

translated  by 
Tapas  Datta 


PHILOSOPHER  AND  SEER 


Hirendranath  Datta 


TODAY,  26  Caitra,  is  the  death  anniversary  of  Bankimchandra.  On  8  April  1894,  Bankim- 
chandra  left  this  earthly  abode  at  hfty-six.  I  would  call  it  vijaya  vasara,  a  day  of  triumph 
in  the  tradition  of  the  vaisnavites  rather  than  a  day  of  death  or  departure.  The  maker  of  an 
age  like  him  is  beyond  time  and  deathless.  Death  in  the  temporal  sense  has  no  relevance  to 
his  case. 


Time  that  erases  everything 
stands  still  before  him, 
and  comes  to  rest  at  his  feet 
as  one  welcoming  the  victor. 

Bankimchandra  was  a  victor  in  that  mould — the  first  amongst  writers — invincible  : 
Rathinam  tva  rathitamam  jetaram  aparajitam. 

It  was  indeed  a  memorable  day  in  the  literary  calendar  of  Bengal  when  Bankipachandra 
was  born  (27*  June  1838  ;  1245  B.S.,  13  Asadh).  It  must  have  been  a  day  when  the  minstrels 
— demi-gods — sang  in  incantation  and  trumpeted  the  occasion;  the  celestial  daughters  must 
have  spread  a  canopy  of  flowers  and  the  notes  of  celebration  must  have  resounded  through 
heaven.  Bankimchandra’s  birth  anniversary  falls  on  13  Asadh.  The  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad 
is  preparing  to  commemorate  the  occasion  in  a  fitting  manner.  The  country’s  eminent 
authors  and  all  literary  associations  are  being  invited  to  participate  in  the  event.  There  seems 
to  be  a  stir  of  excitement  in  the  whole  of  Bengal.  Response  has  come  even  from  outside 
the  state.  The  Calcutta  University  and  the  well-known  organization  P.E.N.  have  also  shown 
interest  and  it  is  expected  that  they  would  join  in.  The  collected  works  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra — prose,  poetry,  novels,  essays,  published  and  unpublished,  in  both  Bengali  and 
English,  are  in  the  press.  It  should  prove  to  be  a  definitive  and  scholarly  edition.  Today, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  celebration,  we  meet  here  for  aJEree-day-long  memorial  function 


Editors  note  : 

*  There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Bankimchandra  was  born  on  26  June,  not  on  27. 
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which  Kumar  Bimalchandra  Sinha  has  arranged  with  the  active  support  of  Sahitya  Panshad. 

I  am  sure  this  event  is  going  to.  be  a  grand  success,  and  like  Raja  Pratapchandra  and  Raja 
Isvarchandra  who  helped  the  advancement  of  Bengali  literature  at  the  time  of  Michael 
Madhusudan,  Kumar  Bimalchandra  and  his  two  brothers  would  restore  and  continue  the 
familial  tradition  and  further  the  development  of  our  literature. 

I  have  no  illusion  about  'my  competence  to  assess  Bankimchandra  s  genius.  He  was  not 
merely  the  sovereign  figure  in  fiction,  he  was  the  paramount  Emperor  of  Bengali  literature. 
Some  people,  however,  think  otherwise  and  quote  Navinchandra  : 

A  King  goes — another  sits  in  state, 

The  literary  throne  is  never  vacant. 

This  is  misapplication.  I  believe  that  none  can  replace  Bankim.  The  later  aspirants  would 
only  rule  as  regents,  feeling  elevated  by  the  experience.  The  image  that  immediately  comes 
to  mind  is  of  the  illustrious  Bharata  holding  the  regalia.  The  multivious  genius  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra  ran  through  many  channels  and  moistened  and  nourished  Bengali  literature  as  a 
river  reclaims  dry  land.  He  attempted  at  creating  a  rich  literary  tradition  through  Vahgadar- 
san.  That  his  efforts  were  greatly  successful  can  be  affirmed  without  reservations.  As  he 
himself  said  in  this  context  :  Just  as  the  ordinary  labourers  clear  the  impenetrablejungle-paths 
for  the  general  to  march  on  with  his  army,  so  also  I  have  tried  to  throw  open  all  the  paths 
to  subsequent  writers  so  that  they  can  set  out  without  any  obstacle.  Bankimchandra  mod¬ 
estly  compared  his  work  to  that  of  a  labourer;  but  to  my  mind,  the  humility  was  unnecessary. 
In  truth,  his  talent  assumed  many  forms;  it  was  not  confined  to  a  particular  field.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  a  poet,  an  artist,  a  critic,  a  writer,  a  novelist,  an  historian,  an  anthropologist, 
a  philosopher,  a  social  and  religious  reformer — all  rolled  into  one. 

Durgesnandini,  Bankimchandra’s  first  Bengali  novel  was  published  in  1865  (1271  B.S.). 
It  was  his  first  Bengali  fiction  in  print.  Prior  to  that,  his  novel  in  English  Rajmohan’s  Wife 
was  published  in  the  weekly  paper,  the  Indian  Field.  It  was  a  period  when  the  English 
language  reigned  supreme  in  an  ambience  of  occidentalism.  No  wonder  that  Nimcarhd,  a 
symbol  of  the  educated  Indian  then,  said,  ‘I  dream  in  English’.  But  for  Bankimchandra  the 
spell  was  over  soon.  Perhaps  he  too  like  Madhusudan  spoke  to  himself  alone  in  reverie  : 

O  Bengal,  my  mother-land, 
what  treasure  you  hold  ! 

But  foolish  as  I  am, 

I  seek  it  elsewhere, 
travel  across  foreign  lands 
coveting  their  wealth  like  a  beggar. 


The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  Bankim’s  preface  to  Vahgadarsan  !  ‘However  much  we 
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read,  speak  and  write  English,  our  knowledge  will  remain  only  skin-deep.  It  is  like  putting 
on  a  dead  lion’s  skin;  the  voice  gives  one  away.  We  can  produce  a  few  spurious  specimens — a 
nominal  five  to  seven  thousand;  the  remaining  millions  will  never  become  genuine 
Englishmen.  Later  on  too,  we  note  the  vehemence  of  his  reproach  upon  the  educated 
Bengalis  for  their  special  preference  for  the  English  language.  ‘Surprisingly,  we  hear  that 
even  today  there  are  some  educated  wretches  in  Calcutta  who  deride  their  mother-tongue, 
treat  with  scorn  those  who  are  devoted  to  Bengali  language  and  literature  and  actively 
participate  in  its  culture,  and  take  pride  in  their  Anglicism  and  aversion  to  their  own 
language.  ’ 

In  the  Bengali  year  1301,  Rameshchandra,  for  whom  Bankim  felt  deep  affection,  com¬ 
mented  on  Durgesnandini  : 

The  book  suddenly  brightened  up  the  horizon  of  Bengali  literature.  The  readers 
were  startled  by  the  brilliance  of  a  thousand  sparks;  the  rays  of  the  newly-risen 
sun  delighted  them  and  they  sang  in  praise.  The  animated  voices  rose  in  unison 
from  Calcutta  and  Dacca  and  even  from  other  regions  in  the  west  of  the  country 
and  the  east.  The  people  of  Bengal  realized  that  an  era  of  new  thoughts,  sensibilities 
and  innovative  imagination  was  born  with  the  genius  of  Bankimchandra. 

The  year  1866  saw  the  publication  of  Kapalkundala  and  1869,  Mrinalini.  The  initial  impact 
turned  into  enduring  amazement  :  the  Bengali  readers  were  convinced  of  his  indisputable 
talent  sustained  by  continued  creativity.  The  judicious  critic  Akshaychandra  Sarkar  wrote 
about  Kapalkundala  :  ‘There  is  no  instance  of  such  a  creation  in  Bengali  literature — faultless, 
bright,  restrained  and  yet  full  of  inner  emotion,  ingrained  with  Hindu  ethos  and  the  intricacies 
of  fatalism.’  It  is  needless  to  say  anything  about  Mrinalini,  but  no  Bengali  reader  would 
ever  forget  Girijaya  and  Digvijay  and  the  heart-rending,  self-mortification  of  Pasupati,  a 
renegade,  at  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1872,  the  first  of  Vaisakh  (1279  B.S.)  saw  the  birth  of  Vahgadarsan.  This  was  not,  it 
is  true,  the  first  Bengali  periodical,  but  previously  no  such  monthly  could  enthral  the 
imagination  of  the  Bengali  educated  community.  Bankimchandra  edited  Vahgadarsan  only 
for  four  years  :  this  period  was  a  golden  age  of  Bengali  periodical  literature.  From  the  very 
first  issue  of  Vahgadarsan,  Visavriksa  came  out  in  serial  form.  It  was  a  great  literary  creation. 
When  the  English  translation  of  this  novel  first  appeared  in  England,  the  Scotsman  expressed 
the  view  that  it  was  comparable  to  the  episodes  of  Sanskrit  epics.  Another  newspaper  said 
that  after  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  no  such  heroine  was  conceived. 

If  1865 — the  year  Durgesnandini  was  published — is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Bankim-era,  then  1894  marks  the  end  of  the  era  with  his  departure  from  this  world.  He 
was  then  only  fifty-six,  still  with  undimmed  creative  power.  He  devoted  his  last  ten  years 
to  religious  discourses .  ' Devi  CaudhuranI,  Sltaram  and  especially  Dhar.matattva  (Anusilan), 
Krisnacantra  and  Gltabhasya  were  written  during  this  period.- 
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Anandamath,  written  prior  to  Devi  CaudhuranI,  is  a  luminous  image  ofBankim’s  pride 
in  his  roots  and  his  patriotism.  His  earlier  essays  like  ‘Bharata  Kalanka’  published  in 
Vahgadarsan  bear  witness  to  his  profound  love  of  the  mother  land.  How  can  we  forget  our 
own  emotion  stirred  by  reading  Kamalakanta’s  ‘My  Durga  Puja’  ?  To  read  it  is  to  enter  his 
world  and  share  his  ecstasy.  Do  you  remember  the  situation  ?  Kamalakanta  takes  an  overdose 
of  opium  on  the  day  of  Saptami  and  his  thought  wanders  in  hallucination.  Time  in  his  eyes 
is  an  endless  river  stretching  beyond  the  horizon;  he  sees  himself  drifting  on  a  raft  alone 
and  feels  like  an  orphan.  ‘Ma  !’  he  cries  out,  ‘where  are  you,  my  dearest  Ma  !’ 

Suddenly  the  air  vibrated  with  seraphic  trumpets  and  the  rich  sounds  filled  my 
ears.  The  rounded  skyline  had  the  colour  of  russet  as  at  sunrise,  a  soft  gentle 
breeze  blew  in.  Far  beyond  the  endless  waves,  I  saw  the  golden  goddess  of  autumn 
in  the  full  glory  of  Saptami,  smiling,  floating  on  the  water  and  spreading  an 
ethereal  light.  Was  she  my  mother  ?  Yes,  yes,  of  course  !  I  recognized  the  face 
of  my  mother,  my  own  motherland,  earth-mother,  beautifully  bejewelled,  now 
hidden  in  the  abysm  of  Time.  Her  ten  hands  sparkling  with  precious  gems, 
holding  mighty  weapons  in  a  blaze,  spread  out  in  all  directions,  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  enemy  lay  vanquished  at  her  feet,  the  spirited  maned  lion  upon 
which  she  mounted  mauled  the  foe  in  a  fierce  encounter.  I  may  not  see  this  image 
today  nor  tomorrow,  but  one  day  when  the  present  tide  ebbs  away,  she  will 
reappear — her  open  arms  having  a  long  reach,  with  various  instruments  of  war 
accoutred,  striking  and  wearing  down  the  adversary,  riding  triumphantly  the  valiant 
lion.  To  her  right  will  be  Laksmi,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  while  on  her  left  will 
be  Van!,  goddess  of  knowledge;  the  warrior  Karttik  and  the  Lord  Ganes,  who 
grants  success,  will  join  with  her.  I  saw  the  image  of  my  mother  Bengal  in  the 
flowing  stream  of  time. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  found  the  flowers,  but  1  spread  them  at  her  feet  and  prayed. 

Thou  Goddess,  the  source  of  all  good  and  all  forms  of  well  being,  who  accedes 
to  all  my  supplications,  who  nurtures  millions  ot  her  children,  whose  gifts  are 
spiritual  realization,  wealth,  happiness,  even  sorrow  !  Accept  my  humble  offering 
of  flowers,  my  bhakti.  With  all  my  love  and  energy  and  my  humble  means  I 
pray  and  beg  you  to  come  out  of  your  watery  shroud  and  reveal  your  gracious 
magnetic  presence  to  this  earth.  Come,  otir  mother,  in  a  new  incarnation,  with 
newer  lustre  and  power,  exultantly  wreathed  with  laurel,  inspiring  fresh  dreams. 
O  mother,  come  to  our  humble  home.  We,  sixty  million  children  with  twice 
sixty  million  hands  will  offer  the  homage  ot  flowers  at  your  lotus-feet.  Our  sixty 
million  voices  will  chant  :  ‘O  our  mother,  giver  ot  our  birth,  nursing  us  and  the 
earth — you — the  lovely  autumn  goddess  nestling  in  the  mountain,  daughter  of 
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Himavanta,  washed  and  worshipped  by  the  sea,  the  churner  ot  the  ocean,  bringer 
of  the  bounty  of  corns — the  ten-armed  destroyer  of  the  enemy  !  Grant  us  strength, 
you  are  the  source  of  eternal  power.  ’ 

Anandamath  is  resonant  with  such  incantatory  music,  suffused  with  such  grace.  And 
who  but  Bankim,  the  architect  of  nationalism,  could  sketch  dedicated  patriots  like 
Satyananda,  JIvananda  or  Santi  ?  At  the  end  Bankim  himself  puts  an  overwhelming  question  : 
‘O  my  mother  !  Will  you  come  again  ?  Would  you  again  bear  sons  like  JIvananda  and 
daughters  like  Santi  ?’  And  think  of  our  national  anthem  Vande  Mataram,  mystic  words 
which  infuse  life  into  Anandamath.  He  is  indeed  Risi.  From  the  depth  ot  his  heart  flowed 
a  hallowed  spring  of  inspiration  that  moved  his  countrymen  to  take  up  the  unfailing  chant 
of  Vande  Mataram  to  seek  freedom.  If  he  is  not  a  seer,  who  is  ?  The  sarme  teeling  of  pride 
in  his  own  country  induced  his  eager  admiration  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  ancient 
India.  In  Sitaram,  he  writes  in  an  ebullient  mood  about  the  architectural/sculpttiral  grandeur 
of  an  Orissa  temple  : 

Who  polished  these  stones  with  such  finesse  ?  Or  built  such  a  structure  without 
even  a  joint  ?  Was  he  a  Hindu  like  us  ?  And  who  were  those  who  chiselled  these 
statues  ?  Were  they  Hindus  too  ?  Then  I  remembered  the  true  Hindus.  Works 
like  Upanisad,  Gita,  Ramayana,  Mahabharata,  Kumarasambhavam,  Sakuntala, 
Panini,  Katyana,  Samkhya,  Patahjali,  Vedanta,  Vaisesika  came  to  my  mind,  and 
in  comparison  these  images  were  but  toys.  And  then  I  felt  how  fortunate  I  was 
to  have  been  born  in  such  a  holy  land. 

I  say  with  all  modesty  that  I  have  been,  after  a  fashion,  interested  in  philosophy.  I  have 
heard  say — some  of  my  friends  think  so — that  I  have  since  my  youth  a  craze  on  the  Vedanta 
— this  is  considered  a  bee  in  my  bonnet.  I  am  now  engaged  in  writing  a  book  entitled 
Bankim,  the  Philosopher,  which  aims  at  a  detailed  discussion  of  his  beliefs  and  thoughts. 
So  far  only  four  chapters  have  been  finished  with  eight  more  still  to  be  written.  I  wish  I 
could  share  some  of  my  thoughts  on  Bankim  with  you  at  this  meeting.  But  time  is  short 
and  this  may  try  your  patience.  I  therefore  intend  to  touch  on  only  one  aspect.  A  major 
concern  in  religion  and  philosophy  is  the  theory  of  incarnation.  Is  it  possible  for  God,  who 
is  formless,  to  take  on  a  human  form  ?  In  our  country  it  is  believed  that  God  can  work 
miracles  :  He  is  unembodied,  but  He  can  manifest  Himself  in  many  shapes.  Samkaracarya, 
an  absolute  monist,  says  that  even  God  can  willingly  put  in  an  appearance  to  the  devotees 
as  an  act  of  grace.  Bankimchandra  too  poses  the  question  in  Krisnacaritra  :  Can  God  come 
down  to  the  earth  in  a  sensible  garb  ?  And  he  himself  provides  the  answer  in  a  catechistic 
manner.  He  is  all  powerful  and  moves  at  His  will.  Why  put  limits  to  His  range  ?  Gita  also 
says  something  of  the  same  nature.  But  again,  it  may  seem  improbable,  as  Bankim  says, 
that  He  has  to  take  human  form  to  kill  a  single  Kansa  or  Sisupal,  while  He  can  create, 
preserve  or  destroy  thousands  of  universes  in  a  wink.  Then,  what  is  the  justification  of 
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Avatars  ?  Why  He  should  deign  to  take  flesh  and  be  born  in  this  world  ?  The  heart  of 
dharma  or  religion  is  pure  idealism,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  righteous  order 
without  it.  Bhagavan  or  the  Supreme  power  delimits  Himself  and  becomes  hnite  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  absolute  ideal.  As  Bankimchandra  says  in  Knsnacaritra  : 

God  alone  embodies  the  perfect  ideal  that  is  the  essence  of  every  true  religion. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  this  ideal  in  an  incorporeal  form...  When  Isvara 
or  God  shows  Himself  in  this  earthly  form,  religion  finds  a  firm  ground  as  mortal 
men  have  before  them  a  living  image  of  truth.  And  herein  lies  the  significance 
of  Incarnation.  ...Under  these  circumstances,  why  is  it  inconceivable  that  He 
should  take  on  bodily  form  in  compassion  for  His  created  beings  ? 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  eminent  scientist,  explains  the  logic  of  incarnation  in  a  different 
way.  God’s  power  is  so  vast  and  crushing  that  if  He  does  not  narrow  it  down  and  circumscribe 
Himself  into  the  earthly  form  of  an  Avatar,  none  would  be  able  to  look  Him  in  His  bare 
face  or  perceive  Him.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  saying  in  regard  to  God’s  power  : 
‘No  man  can  see  My  face  and  live.’  Sir  Oliver  instances  the  sun  and  its  rays.  The  sun  is 
the  source  of  life  on  our  planet;  the  sunlight  quickens,  nourishes  and  vitalizes  the  earth. 
But  if  the  sun  appears  someday  in  its  incandescent  blaze,  what  would  happen  ?  The  earth 
will  burn  to  ashes  in  a  trice  and  dissolve  into  atoms.  Not  for  a  single  moment  would 
anything  be  able  to.  bear  the  heat  :  rivers  and  seas,  mountains  and  valleys,  rocks,  trees  and 
plants,  birds,  animals  and  insects — all  would  evaporate.  We  see  the  sun’s  power  as  it  appears 
in  a  beneficial  form  diffused  and  filtered  through  the  atmosphere.  This  is  also  true  of  God. 
Leave  alone  the  common  people,  even  the -greatest  of  sages  cannot  bear  His  pure  glory. 
And  so  He  reveals  this  power  in  a  much  subdued  form  as  in  an  Avatar. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  argument  makes  sense.  The  Indian  myth  of  Ganga’s  appearance  on 
earth  has  substance  and  bears  out  Sir  Oliver’s  explanation.  Ganga  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  Visnu’s  feet.  Visnu’s  spiritual  power  came  down  to  earth  in  the  form  of  Ganga  in 
response  to  the  arduous  prayer  of  Bhaglrath,  an  earnest  devotee.  But  that  power  had  to  be 
endurable  to  men;  so  it  was  contained  within  Siva’s  crown  of  locks  and  then  hidden  in  the 
body  ofjahnu,  a  sage.  That  is  why  Ganga  is  known  as  JahnavT.  And  thus  Ganga,  reflecting 
Visnu^s  strength,  had  to  be  restrained  twice  as  a  gesture  of  beneficence  for  the  redemption 
of  the  people  of  the  land.  Bankim  also  alludes  to  this  in  Dharmatattva  : 

God  is  infinite.  We  are  just  miniscule  beings.  His  qualities  are  limitless  in  number 
and  extent.  How  can  we  follow  as  an  ideal,  diminutive  as  we  are,  the  boundless 
power  ?  Can  we  dig  a  pond  in  the  likeness  of  a  sea  or  set  up  a  canopy  in  imitation 
of  the  sky  ?...It  is  true  that  for  a  devotee  in  the  initial  stage,  God’s  infinitude 
cannot  be  an  apprehensible  paradigm.  But  there  are  men  who  are  made  in  God’s 
own  image.  They  possess  in  some  measure  the  divine  attributes;  and  there  are 
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some  whom  we  may  regard  as  God-men.  Such  men  answer  the  hopes  of  the 
quester  and  represent  the  ideal  we  look  for. 

Devi  Caudhurani  expresses  the  idea  more  clearly  :  God  is  infinite — hut  the  little  heart 
cannot  grasp  the  dimension.  The  finite  manifestation  of  divinity  is  easier  to  conceive.  And 
so  in  the  Hindu  psyche  the  incomprehensible,  immeasurable  power  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe  is  embodied  in  Srikrisna. 

I  would  rather  not  elaborate  on  the  subject.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Bankim’s  memory 
would  remain  undying  and  ever-splendent  in  the  heart  of  the  Bengalis.  If  this  meeting 
serves  this'  purpose,  even  if  partially,  we  would  have  the  assurance  that  our  efforts  have 
not  been  futile. 

(Presidential  speech  at  the  Bankim  memorial  function  held  at  the  Paikpara  Palace, 
Calcutta) 


translated  by 
Ranjita  Biswas 


IN  PROFILE 


A  people  without  history 
Is  not  redeemed  from  time. 


T.  S.  Eliot 


Literary  criticism,  like  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth , 
is  perpetually  necessary  and,  in  the  very  nature 
of  its  middle  position  between  imagination  and 
philosophy,  perpetually  impossible. 


Allen  Tate 


Bankimchandra  Chatterjee 
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BANKIMCHANDRA  AND  MODERN  BENGAL 

Rameshchandra  Datta 


A  VOLUME  can  indeed  be  written  on  the  subject  of  Bankimchandra’s  relation  to  the 
literature  and  thought  of  modern  Bengal.  What  can  I  write  on  the  subject  in  a  tew  woids  ? 
It  can  only  be  said  in  brief  that  he  is  the  most  complete  exponent  of  the  thought  and 
imagination,  the  enterprise  and  high  aspiration  of  the  modern  Bengali.  Bengal’s  new-born 
creative  imagination  has  found  expression  in  him — he  has  given  form  to  that  imagination. 
Bengal’s  new  thought  has  shaped  him,  and  he  has  reinvigorated  that  thought.  Modern 
Bengal’s  hope,  aspiration  and  enthusiasm  have  created  Bankimchandra  in  return, 
Bankimchandra  has  brilliantly  expressed  that  hope  and  aspiration  and  instilled  it  in  the 
hearts  of  all  sensitive  people  of  Bengal,  young  and  old. 

Thus  goes  the  history  of  great  men.  By  great  men  we  do  not  mean  the  rich,  the  titled, 
or  only  the  erudite.  It  is  not  of  those  who  ride  in  carriages,  who  bear  innumerable  titles, 
who  gain  rank  and  position,  that  we  speak.  It  is  of  all  those  men  of  action  in.  this  world 
who  have  left  the  impress  of  their  achievement  on  the  history  of  the  nation  and  influenced 
the  course  of  time  by  their  indomitable  might  and  indomitable  force,  who  have  coloured 
the  entire  age,  whether  in  the  fields  of  scholarship  or  battle,  of  action  or  religion,  by  their 
native  intellectual  prowess — it  is  of  such  rare  individuals  that  we  speak.  Such  men  are  shaped 
by  the  thought,  enterprise  and  fervour  of  their  own  age,  and  to  some  extent,  they  shape 
the  thought  and  yearning  of  the  age. 

Those  who  say  that  these  outstanding  men  are  totally  free  from  the  influence  of  their 
times  and  derive  strength  from  within,  are  in  error.  Socrates  was  not  wise  beyond  his  times 
but  the  completest  exponent  of  the  remarkable  powers  of  intellection  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
age.  Luther  did  not  transform  the  Christian  religion  through  his  own  efforts  alone.  In  the 
light  of  the  new  knowledge  that  dawned  over  Europe  at  the  time,  the  mighty  and  resurgent 
nations  of  Europe  found  the  pernicious  contemporary  customs  and  rituals  intolera¬ 
ble — Luther  became  their  spokesman  in  striking  at  those  regulations  and  practices.  Napo¬ 
leon’s  earth-shaking  prowess  was  not  all  his  own — it  was  the  powerful  force  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  inspired  Napoleon  to  surprising  and  unparalleled  feats. 

Yet,  to  say  that  these  geniuses  are  total  slaves  of  their  times — fashioned  by  the  age  and 
strengthened  by  it — is  also  erroneous.  Even  when  the  time  is  ripe,  a  torch-bearer  is  needed. 
Had  there  not  been  an  insuperably  brave  hero  like  Alexander,  the  might  and  civilization  of 
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the  Greeks  would  not  have  extended  over  the  world.  With  the  expansion  of  knowledge 
and  commerce,  new  lands  were  discovered,  but  who  would  have  dared  traverse  the 
unknown,  uncharted,  limitless  Atlantic  ocean  had  not  the  rarely  courageous  and  doughty 
Columbus  been  born  ?  The  two  succeeding  centuries  were  marked  by  discoveries.  Yet  it 
was  through  individual  talent  that  these  discoveries  were  made.  Undoubtedly,  the  times 
were  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  the  immortal 
poetic  creations  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  unprecedented  thought-processes  initiated  by 
Descartes.  But  these  flowered  on  the  soil  of  individual  genius.  In  fact,  the  thought,  imagi¬ 
nation  and  aspiration  of  an  age  seek  an  exponent,  are  supported  by  individual  genius,  and 
manifest  themselves  fully  in  rare  and  outstanding  individuals,  Draupadi’s  words  to  Arjuna, 
can  indeed  apply  to  all  great  men  : 

As  the  day  looks  to  the  sun’s  favour  for  radiance,  this  difficult  task  seeks'  your 
aid  and  chooses  you  as  the  instrument. 

Bharavi ,  Kiratarjuniyam,  3:50 

We  have  mentioned  above  the  great  history  of  a  great  race.  We  are  a  puny,  frail  people, 
but  the  law  of  nature  remains  the  same.  Bankimchandra  is  himself  a  remarkably  gifted 
individual — through  him  the  thought,  'dreams  and  longings  of  Bengal  have  attained  full 
growth. 

Those  who  desire  a  better  understanding  of  what  has  been  said  should  review  the  history 
of  Bengal  in  this  century.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  light  of  Western  learning, 
Western  culture  and  Western  advancement  suddenly  dawned  upon  Bengal.  The  brightest 
rays  of  modern  culture  were  reflected  in  Bengal — the  enterprise,  enthusiasm  and  progress 
of  the  modern* age  arrived  in  Bengal.  People  of  different  tastes  responded  to  this  culture  in 
different  ways.  Shallow  people  took  to  European  vices  like  drinking  ;  the  wiser  learnt  the 
European’s  enthusiasm  and  efficiency,  his  concern  for  his  native  land,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  religious  faith.  A  wave  of  reform  swept  over  the  country,  there  was  an  incessant  flow 
of  ideas  ;  enthusiasm  and  aspiration  reached  a  high-water  mark,  patriotism  and  religious 
sensibility  assumed  new  heights.  That  thought,  that  enthusiasm,  that  devotion  to  one’s 
religion  and  one’s  native  land,  found  complete  expression  in  the  illustrious  figure  of  Raja 
Rammohun  Roy. 

A  similar  event  had  taken  place  around  the  middle  of  the  century.  When  the  winds  of 
Western  education  started  blowing  in  the  country,  the  results  they  ushered  in  were  both 
beneficial  and  harmful.  While  a  degree  of  anarchy  prevailed  in  society,  new  reserves  of 
power  were  also  discovered.  The  urge  to  imitate  foreign  customs  became  strong,  but 
correspondingly,  a  concern  for  one’s  country  filled  the  hearts  of  people.  With  a  heightening 
of  respect  for  foreign  sciences,  the  desire  to  learn  about  the  resources  of  one’s  native  land 
also  increased.  It  was  as  if  the  society  was  rent  by  opposing  forces.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
this  turmoil  of  contrary  forces,  the  faith  and  belief,  the  energy  and  potential  of  the  nation, 
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its  sensibility  and  ardour  crystallized  and  took  shape.  These  contrary  thought-processes 
were  fully  reflected  in  Madhusudan  Dutt.  His  life  was  indeed  battered  by  borrowed  notions 
and  manners,  and  his  lust  for  fame,  too,  had  at  first  been  channelled  along  alien  routes  , 
but  his  genius  had,  at  the  end,  flowered  in  a  native  mould. 

Hail  Bengal  !  thy  treasury  abounds  in  various  gems, 
all  of  which  I  (ah,  insensible  !)  have  ignored, 
wandering,  lusting  after  alien  riches, 
in  alien  lands,  donning  in  an  ill-starred  moment, 

the  garb  of  a  beggar  1 
★  ★  ★  ★ 

In  a  dream  thy  presiding  goddess  said  to  me — 

‘Dear  child,  when  abundant  treasures  grace  thy  home, 
why  must  thou  suffer  a  beggar’s  fate  ? 

Return — ignorant  as  thou  art — return  home  !’ 

Happily  I  obeyed,  and  in  time  had  the  gift 
of  the  treasure-trove  of  my  mother-tongue, 

filed  with  jewels  ! 

These  melodious  words  do  not  record  only  the  history  of  Madhusudan’s  life  but  also  the 
national  history  of  contemporary  Bengal.  The  educated  and  talented  men  of  the  period  had 
all  wandered  far  and  wide  as  supplicants  craving  for  other  people’s  wealth,  but  had  finally 
returned  home  to  claim  their  patrimony.  Those  travels,  that  mendicancy,  have,  however, 
not  gone  in  vain.  Western  education  has  not  been  a  futile  excercise  for  us.  It  is  by  virtue 
of  our  Western  education  that  we  have  learnt  to  recognize  our  own  assets  ;  it  is  by  virtue 
of  that  enthusiasm  that  we  are  now  taking  possession  of  our  inheritance.  This  is  the  crowning 
fruit  of  this  century — a  fruit  that  has  ripened  fully  in  the  writings  of  Bankimchandra. 

To  cultivate  the  native  language  and  native  scholarship  after  having  received  a  Western 
education,  to  strive  for  the  advancement  and  unification  o’f  one’s  native  land  with  a  Western 
fervour,  to  dedicate  oneself,  mind,  body  and  soul,  to  the  country  after  profiting  by  Western 
learning — this  ultimate  attainment  of  our  century  has  manifested  itself  in  the  genius  of 
Bankimchandra.  The  difference  between  a  mere  imitator  and  Bankimchandra  is  that  his 
mind  has  been  nourished  but  not  afflicted  with  indigestion  by  Western  education.  The 
treasures  of  learning  should  be  culled,  wherever  they  be  available.  Bankimchandra  gathered 
such  treasures  from  far  and  wide  to  add  greater  lustre  to  his  native  genius.  Continuously, 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  we  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  that  genius. 

When  Durgesnandim  was  first  published,  it  was  as  if  a  new  light  flashed  of  a  sudden 
across  the  firmament  of  Bengali  literature.  Thrilled  by  the  glow  of  that  light,  gladdened 
by  the  rays  of  that  newly-risen  sun  and  bathed  in  its  radiance,  our  countrymen  sang  a  paean 
in  its  praise.  From  Calcutta  and  Dacca,  from  the  west  and  east,  a  joyous  note  of  welcome 
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arose,  and  Bengalis  realized  that  a  new  era  had  begun,  a  new  spirit  had  been  born,  new 
ideas  and  new  fancies  had  appeared  in  literature  with  Bankimchandra  at  the  helm. 

A  work  like  Durgesnandini  was  unprecedented  in  Bengali  prose-literature.  Such  original¬ 
ity,  such  graceful  play  of  fancy,  such  beauty  and  glowing  charm,  such  a  winning  style  and 
clever  manipulation  of  narrative  had  never  before  been  observed  in  Bengali  prose  literature. 
The  insuperable  might  and  heroism  of  Virendrasinha,  Jagatsinha  and  Osman,  the  acuity 
and  alluring  grace  of  the  dazzling  Vimala,  the  deep,  silent  feelings  of  the  peace-loving 
Ayesha,  the  fort  of  Mandaran,  the  temple,  the  festivities  in  Katlu  Khan’s  palace — these  are 
all  strange,  unimaginable  and  immortal  pictures.  The  heroic  Bankim  churned  the  seas  of 
imagination  to  release  the  flow  of  nectar  into  Bengali  literature,  and  the  people  of  Bengal 
were  borne  away  on  that  flood. 

Captious  critics  raised  a  clamour  of  censure.  Durgesnandini  was  filled  with  foreign  sen¬ 
timents,  Bankimbabu  had  incorporated  foreign  ideas,  Bankimbabu  was  crazy.  But  this 
censure  was  drowned  in  a  country-wide  acclaim  that  rose  to  the  skies.  There  is  evidence 
enough  of  foreign  influence  in  Durgesnandini.  The  enterprise  and  high-spiritedness  of 
Osman  and  Jagatsinha,  the  intense  feeling  in  Ayesha’s  heart,  Vimala's  encounter  with  the 
enemy  and  revenge  are  novel  situations  in  Bengali  literature.  Having  received  a  foreign 
education  and  profited  from  many  branches  of  learning,  Bankimchandra  has  nurtured  native 
literature.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  modern  age  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  has  found  full  expression 
in  Bankimchandra.  Is  this  censurable  ? 

The  English  poets  of  Shakespeare’s  age  had  culled  treasures  from  the  storehouse  of  Italian 
literature  to  add  lustre  to  English  literature.  In  Dryden’s  period,  the  poets  of  England  had 
enriched  their  native  literature  with  the  gems  of  French  literature.  In  ancient  times,  the 
Roman  poet  Virgil  had  drawn  upon  the  resources  of  Greek  literature  to  enhance  his  own. 
Modern-day  Bengalis  are  profiting  from  the  treasures  of  English  literature  and  imbibing 
efficiency,  enthusiasm,  and  patriotic  fervour  to  some  extent.  It  will  indeed  be  beneficial  for 
the  country  if.  these  qualities  are  acquired  more  extensively. 

We  have  spoken  of  one  of  Bankimbabu’s  works.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  other 
pictures  created  by  his  sensitive  imagination.  Just  as  one  lustrous  star  after  another  rises  in 
the  evening  sky  till,  at  last,  the  night-sky  is  illuminated,  so  did  Bankimchandra’s  pictures 
appear,  one  after  another,  to  brighten  the  firmament  of  literature.  How  superb,  how  .mar¬ 
vellous  is  the  picture  of  the  forest-dwelling  Kapalkundala  /How  melodious  and  heart-touch¬ 
ing  are  the  songs  of  Girijaya,  that  sojourner  in  distant  lands  !  The  dignified  SuryamukhT, 
the  tranquil  Kamalmani,  the  ill-fated  Kundanandim,  Candrasekhar,  Pratap,  Bhramar,  Devi 
CaudhuranI — how  many  more  need  I  name  ?  As,  at  dawn,  wild  flowers  blossom  one  by 
one  in  the  secluded  arbour,  so  did  the  flowers  of  fancy  in  the  arbour  of  Bankimchandra’s 
heart  start  blooming  spontanenously.  They  are  as  pretty,  as  bewitching  ! 

Half  a  century  ago,  we  used  to  receive  Western  education — -we  are  still  doing  so,  and 
will,  I  trust,  continue  for  a  long  time  to  be  thus  educated.  Half  a  century  ago,  we  had 
almost  no  wealth  of  our  own  and  moved  around  like  vagrants.  Today  we  can  lay  claim  to 
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some  riches.  These  riches  have  been  collected  mainly  by  Madhusudan  and  Bankimchandra. 
We  now  speak  with  pride  of  Bengali  literature,  cherish  Bengali  literature  with  affection, 
nurse  Bengali  literature  with  a  filial  feeling.  With  wealth  has  come  strength — we  have  learnt 
to  take  pride  in  our  own  riches,  whether  in  politics,  ancient  history,  literature,  or  ancient 
religion.  Today,  we  are  no  mere  sycophants  of  the  westerners,  apathetic  to  native  customs 
and  behaviour,  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  race,  neglectful  of  our  native  religion.  We 
seem  to  have  grown  physically  stronger,  mentally  daring,  have  learnt  to  recognize  the 
nation’s  wealth,  and  understood  the  essence  of  our  native  religion.  This  is  a  sign  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  well-being.  Let  us  gradually  move  forward  in  this  direction. 

It  is  not  that  this  advancement  has  been  achieved  by  Bankimchandra.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  English  education,  and  to  some  extent,  of  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
country,  but  this  advancement,  too,  has  found  full  expression  in  Bankimchandra.  In  the 
ten  final  years  of  his  life,  he  had  discoursed  on  religion  at  length.  I  have  not  read  all  his 
books  on  the  subject  and  am  also  not  aware  of  his  opinions  concerning  it.  But  here  we  are 
not  discussing  opinions.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed  the  Hindu  religion  is  a  sign 
of  the  modern  times,  almost  symbolical.  To  bring  harmony  where  discord  exists,  to  replace 
conservative  biases  and  customs  with  liberal  opinions  and  actions,  to  preach  the  life-giving 
power  of  ancient  religion  in  place  of  lifeless  rituals,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Hindu 
religion  where  ignorance  and  stupidity  exist,  to  pursue  the  path  of  progression  instead  of 
regression — such  an  urge,  such  a  temper,  such  an  aspiration  is  being  felt  to  some  extent  in 
Bengali  society  today.  Bankimchandra’s  religious  works  are  merely  an  expression  of  this 
urge,  this  temper,  this  aspiration.  The  Hindus  of  Bengal  are  gradually  learning  to  be 
united — a  knowledge  of  ancient  religion  combined  with  liberal  actions  and  practices  are  the 
only  means  to  this  unification. 


translated  by 
Indrani  Haidar 
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EDUCATED  Bengalis  still  read  the  works  of  Bankimchandra.  His  novels  are  cherished 
and  discussed  as  models  of  creative  sensibility.  His  other  works  too  are  read  today  as 
literature.  But  not  all  his  readers  know  in  what  ways  and  to  what  extent  Bankimchandra 
brought  to  light  and  shaped  the  present  age  in  Bengal  by  means  of  these  books;  very  few 
ponder  this. 

Fifty  to  sixty  years  ago  newly-enlightened  Bengalis  were  wholly  overwhelmed  by  the 
influence  of  English  literature.  Today,  educated  Bengalis  do  not  seem  to  pursue  studies  in 
English  literature  in  the  same  way  as  did  their  immediate  forefathers.  Many  form  their 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  taught  in  schools.  Very 
few  make  any  special  study  of  it  after  completing  their  university  education.  This  was  not 
so  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  In  those  days  our  English  scholars  were  totally  immersed  in 
English  literature.  Modern  Bengali  literature  had  not  quite  established  itself  as  yet.  Among 
common  people  everyone  who  could  read  and  write  would  read  in  their  leisure  hours 
Kasiram’s  Mahab'harata  and  Krittivasa’s  Ramayana.  No  historical  or  psychological  analysis 
or  discussion  of  these  ancient  works  had  yet  begun.  People  read  them  merely  as  stories  and 
legends.  The-  place  of  honour  we  accord  Kaslram  and  Krittivasa  today  in  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  Bengali  character  and  national  life  was  a  homage  not  paid  fifty-sixty  years 
ago.  In  those  days  we  could  hot  imagine  that  there  might  be  a  Bengali  poet  who  could 
share  the  same  station  with  ancient  English  poets  such  as  Chaucer,  let  alone  Shakespeare 
or  Milton.  Before  the  age  ot  Bankim  newly-enlightened  Bengalis  did  not  concern  themselves 
even  with  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature.  True,  Kumarsambhava,  Raghuvansa,  Bhat- 
tikavya,  Kadamban,  Sakuntala  and  Uttara-Ramacarita  had  been  put  on  the  syllabus  of 
Calcutta  University.  But  most  people  read  these  just  to  pass  examinations.  The  study  of 
Sanskrit  literature  from  the  aesthetic  viewpoint  had  still  not  begun  amongst  us.  It  was 
Bankimchandra  who  first  made  a  comparative  study  of  Kalidasa  and  Shakespeare  in  Vah- 
gadarsan  and  established  Bhavabhuti’s  claims  to  high  esteem  by  carrying  out  a  unique 
analysis  from  a  critical  angle.  Prior  to  this  Bengalis  who  knew  English  used  to  find  criticism 
on  so  high  a  level  only  in  the  books  of  English  literary  critics,  such  as  Dowden.  Nobody 
had  yet  attempted  to  test  by  that  touchstone  the  place  or  the  value  of  Sanskrit  or  Bengali 
literature  in  world  literature.  That  ancient  India  had  the  right  to  a  high  seat  in  the  court  of 
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world  literature  had  not  even  entered  the  mind  of  the  educated  Bengali.  Bankimchandra 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  literature  of  India  to  the  councils  of  modern  world  literature. 
And  it  was  from  that  time  that  Bengalis  began  to  value  their  own  literature. 

In  those  days  our  English  scholars  were  steeped  exclusively  in  English  literature.  They 
used  to  evaluate  all  literary  creations  by  the  touchstone  of  English  literature.  In  their  eyes 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  were  the  greatest  poets  ot  the  .world.  They  had  found  in  Bengal 
no  poet  who  deserved  to  sit  at  their  feet.  The  vaisnava  poets  remained  as  yet  exiled  to  the 
shade  of  banyan  trees.  True,  the  vaisnava  singers  used  sometimes  to  sing  the  medieval  lyrics 
on  Radha  and  Knsna,  but  educated  Bengalis  were  still  in  the  thrall  ot  Christian  moralism 
imported  from  Europe.  They  had  not  gained  the  authority  to  examine  vaisnava  lyrics.  How 
many,  even  now,  are  aware  of  the  marvellous  portrayal  by  the  vaisnava  lyricists  of  divine 
passions  couched  in  the  language  of  sense  ?  No  wonder  that  in  those  early  times  our 
moralistic  English  pandits  had  no  acquaintance  whatsoever  with  it.  Even  Bankimchandra 
was  unable  at  one  time  to  show  proper  respect  to  medieval  love  poetry.  The  ordinary 
Bengali  trained  in  English  had  no  understanding  ot  these  unparalleled  aesthetic  creations.. 
Many  could  not  imagine  that  the  Bengali  language  had  any  works  suitable  for  mature, 
informed  and  thoughtful  readers. 

Such  was  the  time  when  Michael  Madhusudan  IDutt’s  Meghanad  Vadh  was  first  published, 
at  once,  Bengali  adherents  to  English  learning  swelled  with  a  new  pride.  Ishvarchandra  Gupta 
was  not  lacking  in  poetic  talent.  Bankimchandra  himself  admitted  and  proclaimed  this.  But 
the  educated  Bengali  of  those  days  could  not  accord  him  due  respect  because  they  could 
not  compare  Gupta  with  any  major  English  poet.  As  soon  as  Meghanad  Vadh  was  published, 
every  educated  Bengali  began  to  compare  Michael  with  Mil'ton  and,  placing  the  Bengali 
poet  Madhusudan  in  the  same  rank  of  poetic  talent  as  the  English  poet  Milton,  swelled 
with  an  unprecedented  nationalistic  fervour.  At  last,  the  Bengali  adherents  to  English 
thought,  there  had  appeared  a  fine  Bengali  work  well  worth  reading.  Yet,  there  were  not 
as  many  people  capable  of  reading  Meghanad  Vadh  as  there  were  to  laud  it.  It  was  not  easy 
to  read  unrhymed  verse  in  Bengali.  Besides,  educated  Bengalis  had  not  yet  gained  control 
over  the  rare  treasury  of  the  vocabulary  of  Meghanad  Vadh.  Often  it  was  impossible  to 
comprehend  its  meaning  without  consulting  a  dictionary.  That  was  why  the  study  of 
Michael’s  epic  was  not  common  in  cultivated  Bengali  society  :  poetic  fame  enshrined  it  as 
a  classic,,  which  few  read.  All  that  the  Bengali  understood  was  that  the  Bengali  language 
and  the  Bengali  intellect  had  the  vigour  to  claim  a  place  in  world  literature.  Not  only  did 
Bankimchandra  establish  this  truth,  but  by  his  own  unique  literary  creations  blazed  it  upon 
the  educated  Bengali’s  perception. 


II 


Bankimchandra’s  Durgesnandim  seems  to  have  been  published  soon  after  Meghanad  Vadh. 
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On  reading  Durgesnandim  anglicized  Bengalis  hailed  Bankimchandra  as  the  Walter  Scott 
ot  Bengal.  Just  as  in  poetry  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had  become  dear  to  angicized  Bengalis, 
so  had  Walter  Scott  captured  their  hearts  in  fiction.  Accordingly,  after  reading  Bankim, 
Bengalis  began  to  feel  amour  propre  or  nationalistic  pride.  It  had  been  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  Meghanad  Vadh  without  the  help  of  a  Sanskrit  dictionary.  But  the  new  Bengali  style 
that  Bankimchandra  now  created  could  be  easily  understood,  though  he  had  not,  as  yet, 
quite  cast  oft  the  Sanskritic  vocabulary.  So  every  educated  Bengali  began  to  read  Bankim¬ 
chandra  s  novels.  That  was  how  fifty  years  ago  Bankimchandra  laid  the  roots  of  modern 
Bengali  literature  and  the  nationalistic  spirit  by  gradually  liberating  Young  Bengal’s  common 
psyche  from  the  spell  of  foreign  literature  and  alien  ideas. 


Ill 

Generally  speaking,  Bankim’s  works  fall  into  three  domains  :  (1)  fiction,  (2)  religion,  (3) 
politics;  and  in  all  these  three  areas  Bankimchandra  attempted  to  arouse  in  us  a  new  urge 
for  freedom  and  humanism.  Kapalkundala,  Durgesnandim  and  Mrinalini  belong  to  one 
class,  Visavriksa,  Candrasekhar  and  Krisnakanter  Will  belong  to  another,  and  Anandamath, 
Devi  Caudhurani  and  Sitaram  to  yet  another.  The  first  three  may  be  termed  romances. 
Men  and  women  everywhere  have  certain  natural  inclinations.  It  is  from  the  interplay  of 
these  universal  propensities  that  romance  arises.  In  this  play  there  is  basically  no  sharp  racial 
or  cultural  difference  between  native  and  foreign,  eastern  or  western  types.  True,  Tilottama, 
Ayesha,  Vimala,  Jagatsinha,  Osman  reveal  themselves  in  the  garb  of  this  country,  in  the 
language  of  this  country,  and  in  the  manner  and  style  of  this  country,  but  their  play  of 
passions  could  have  appeared  equally  well  in  other  apparel  and  other  forms.  The  same  holds 
true  for  Kapalkundala  and  Mrinalini.  These  three  novels  are  founded  upon  universal  human 
feelings.  Here  we  find  no  particular  assertion  of  Bengali  or  Indian  characteristics.  But  we 
do  sense  in  them  a  powerful  impulse  toward  personal  freedom  and  common  humanity. 
We  are  amazed  and  delighted  here  to  see  the  degree  to  which  a  Bengali  woman  enjoys 
freedom  even  within  social  barriers  and  succeeds  in  gaining  autonomy  to  realize  her  own 
potential  or  her  natural  inclinations. 

When  Bankimchandra  first  appeared,  educated  Bengalis  used  to  think  of  their  race  as  an 
inferior  one.  They  used  to  bow  their  heads  when  they  compared  themselves  with  Europeans. 
They  had  as  yet  no  direct  knowledge  of  Europe.  At  that  time,  whatever  they  knew  of 
European  people  and  society  had  come  to  them  through  English  and  European  literature. 
Enchanted  by  the  beauty  of  this  portrayal  of  Europe,  educated  Bengalis  of  those  times  felt 
mortified  in  their  hearts.  Bankimchandra  began  to  counteract  this  self-abasement  of  the 
Bengali  psyche  by  showing  in  his  first  three  novels  that  it  was  possible  even  on  the  canvas 
of  this  country  to  paint  images  comparable  to  those  in  European  literature.  Here  was 
something  truly  great  that  Bankimchandra  achieved  by  creating  Durgesnandim,  Kapal- 
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kundala  and  Mrinalini.  Had  he  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have  secured  for  himself  a 
permanent  seat  in  the  history  of  the  new  age  in  Bengal  because  ot  these  three  novels.  That 
everyone,  whether  male  or  female,  had  the  right  to  achieve  one  s  potential,  was  implicitly 
declared  in  these  three  novels  by  Bankimchandra.  The  battle  for  freedom  that  the 
Brahma-Samaj  declared  openly  in  the  name  of  religion  was  the  same  battle  that  Bankim¬ 
chandra  invested  with  uncommon  vigour,  though  indirectly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature. 


IV 

In  Visavriksa,  Candrasekhar  and  Krisnakanter  Will  Bankimchandra  refined  and  clarified  his 
creativity,  but  he  also  invested  his  characters  and  situations  with  the  distinctive  qualities  ot 
the  Bengali  character  and  Bengali  society,  while  giving  them  a  universal  significance.  In 
SuryamukhT  and  Kundanandinl,  Sundarl  and  Saivalml,  Bhramar  and  Rohini  we  not  only 
see  the  common  features  ot  the  universal  woman  but  discover  how  and  in  what  forms 
universal  womanhood  is  lent  particular  definition  by  the  soil  of  Bengal,  its  climate,  its 
paths,  fields  and  natural  beauty,  and  its  family  and  social  life.  When  the  lanes  we  walk 
every  day,  the  waves  and  streams  and  the  evening  sky  we  see  are  recreated  in  photographs 
or  under  the  skilled  painter’s  brush,  we  see  in  them  a  beauty  that  we  have  never  seen  before. 
And  we  have  not  seen  it  because  we  have  never  paid  attention  to  it.  Before  we  saw  the 
pictures  we  did  not  realize  that  we  walk  in  such  beauty  day  and  night.  We  did  not  value  it 
because  we  did  not  comprehend  it.  But  the  day  we  saw  its  portrayal  it  was  as  though  the 
familiar  paths  and  fields  became  precious.  Just  so  did  Visavriksa,  Candrasekhar  and  Krisna¬ 
kanter  Will  enhance  for  the  educated  Bengali  the  value  of  his  social  and  family  life.  Till 
then  the  Bengali  used  to  believe  that  the  fountain  ofjoy  and  excitement  bubbling  in  European 
society  and  the  family  life  of  western  people  was  just  not  conceivable  in  the  ill-fated  life  of 
the  Bengali.  In  novels  such  as  Visavriksa  Bankimchandra  made  it  clear  to  educated  Bengalis 
that  the  source  of  varied  pleasures  and  materials  for  delightful  fancy  were  present  not  only 
in  Europe  but  also  in  countless  Bengali  homes.  The  Bengali  does  not  see  them  because  he 
lacks  the  vision  and  spirit  to  do  so.  This  was  how  Bankimchandra  made  Bengali  society 
and  home  life  precious  to  educated  and  cultivated  Bengalis.  This  was  how  he  invigorated 
the  new  thinking  of  the  new  age  in  Bengal  through  these  three  novels. 


V 

In  DurgesnandinI,  Kapalkundala  and  Mrinalini Bankimchandra  attempted  to  free  the  Bengali 
from  external  restraints  by  way  of  self-fulfilment  through  asserting  common  humanity’s 
natural  right  of  self-gratification.  That  the  way  of  such  gratification  is  not  an  easy  one,  that 
man  cannot  achieve  true  self-fulfilment  merely  by  casting  off  external  chains,  that  the  way 
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bristles  with  hurdles  and  dangers  that  spell  self-destruction  instead  of  self-fulfilment — this 
is  what  he  particularly  underscored  in  Visavriksa,  Candrasekhar  and  Krisnakanter  Will.  In 
the  language  of  the  modern  European  theory  of  evolution,  Durgesnandini  and  the  like  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  stage  known  as  the  thesis  in  the  evolution  of  man’s  self-realization 
in  the  realm  of  sensibility.  Visavriksa  and  similar  works  may  be  said  to  represent  the  stage 
of  antithesis  in  that  evolution.  In  Durgesnandini  we  see  the  portrayal  of  instinctual  self-gratifi¬ 
cation.  The  matter  here  is  one  of  unadulterated  self-indulgence.  In  Visavriksa,  Candrasekhar 
and  Krisnakanter  Will  the  thirst  for  pleasure  battles  mightily  with  discipline  and  social 
prohibitions.  It  is  through  the  conflict  between  self-gratification  and  self-restraint  that  these 
three  panoramas  take  shape.  But  there  is  no  hint  of  a  truce  or  synthesis  here.  It  was  in  his 
last  three  novels  that  Bankimchandra  endeavoured  to  affirm  such  a  truce  or  synthesis.  Herein 
lies  the- singularity  of  Anandamath,  Devi  CaudhuranI and  Sitaram.  Bankimchandra  did  not 
undertake  the  composition  of  Anandamath,  Devi  CaudhuranI  and  Sitaram  merely  to  create 
delectable  figures.  Their  purpose  was  to  initiate  Bankimchandra’s  countrymen  into  India’s 
dedication  to  elevating  action.  It  was  necessary  to  propagate  this  ideal  of  action  in  order  to 
save  the  distinct  character  of  this  land  and  this  society  by  dispelling  the  influence  of  the 
self-destructive  materialism  of  the  anglicized  society  of  the  time. 


VI 

English  education  and  European  culture  had  made  us  thoroughly  materialistic  and  anti¬ 
spiritual.  In  educated  Bengali  society,  those  in  whom  an  instinctive  spirituality  remained 
active  tried  to  satisfy  their  religious  needs  by  taking  shelter  under  the  Brahma  Samaj.  But 
their  number  was  small.  Most  of  the  country’s  English-educated  people  had  no  truck  with 
any  kind  of  religious  activity.  Along  with  English  education,  Christian  morality  had  left 
its  mark  upon  them.  In  all  the  novels  of  Bankimchandra’s  first  period  this  moralism  is 
particularly  manifest.  That  was  why  our  anglicized  people  of  those  days  could  not,  like 
Govindalal,  wholly  welcome  sensual  enjoyment  in  their  lives  as  their  ultimate  goal  even 
though  they  engaged  all  their  energy  in  achieving  mundane  pleasures.  As  a  result,  the  path 
to  faith  and  righteousness  that  Govindalal  eventually  found  after  surrendering  himself  to 
luxury  was  not  one  that  most  people  had  the  inner  urge  to  take.  Thus,  even  though  educated 
people  at  large  followed  the  dictates  of  morality  outwardly,  in  their  hearts  they  were 
gradually  becoming  secularists  and  materialists.  Europe’s  materialism  is  a  living  force.  It 
has  blossomed  with  its  own  spirit  from  the  innate  nature  of  the  European.  Whatever  grows 
out  of  the  inner  promptings  of  nature,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  at  first  sight,  always 
contains  an  impulse  toward  good.  For  the  anglicized  people  of  our  country  materialism 
was  largely  a  borrowed  matter.  There  was  none  of  the  vigour  of  European  materialism  in 
it.  Yet  under  its  aegis  the  English  education  of  the  time  was  suppressing  and  concealing 
our  natural  spirituality.  The  materialism  of  the  Europeans  was  natural  to  them.  .Without 
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demolishing  this  borrowed  materialism  it  would  be  impossible  to  conserve  the  Hinduism 
of  the  Hindu,  the  Bengali  identity  of  the  Bengali  and  the  individuality  of  our  own  culture. 
Realizing  this,  Bankimchandra  composed  Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhurani,  and  SItaram  to 
temper  and  chasten  the  materialism  of  the  contemporary  educated  society  and  establish  the 
ideology  of  righteous  action  by  means  of  forging  a  harmony  and  synthesis  between  the 
world  and  the  spirit,  pleasure  and  renunciation,  desire  and  discipline. 


VII 

India’s  tradition  of  meditation  had  attempted  to  create  in  the  Bhagavad-glta  a  unique  synthesis 
of  desire  or  self-indulgence  and  renunciation  or  world-weariness  by  formulating  the  ideal 
of  selfless  action.  It  was  to  erect  a  synthesis  of  natural  human  -desires  and  the  ideology  of 
renunciation  on  the  basis  of  disinterested  action  that  Bankimchandra  wrote  Anandamath, 
Devi  Caudhurani,  and  SItaram.  In  course  of  carrying  out  this  task  he  elevated  the  ancient 
ethic  of  action  expounded  in  the  Gita  to  a  new  and  higher  level.  In  the  beginning,  rituals 
were  all  that  were  understood  to  be  righteous  action.  Later,  with  the  founding  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  various  cognitive  practices,  such  as  learning  through  listening, 
cogitating  and  meditating  were  propagated  as  new  extensions  of  the  methodology  of  action. 
Later  still,  the  highest  form  of  action  came  to  be  defined  as  following  the  path  of  devotion  : 
the  chanting  and  hearing  the  praise  of  the  deity  one  yearned  for  and  the  contemplation  of 
his  manifestations.  This  was  the  plane  to  which  the  ideal  of  action  had  been  taken  by  the 
Bhagavad-glta.  Raja  Rammohun  attempted  to  raise  the  understanding  of  India’s  ideology 
of  action  to  a  novel  and  broad  plane.  He  proclaimed  the  good  of  humanity  to  be  the  highest 
form  of  righteous  action.  This  is  precisely  what  modern  Europe’s  ideology  of  action  is. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  Bankimchandra  attempted  to  adapt  the  Gita’s  ideology  of  action 
to  the  present  age  and  to  establish  it  among  us  through  Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhurani 
and  SItaram. 

But  the  phrase  ‘the  good  of  humanity’  is  a  very  broad  one.  For  common  people  this  ideal 
lapses  into  mere  feeling  or  sentimentality.  It  cannot  coalesce  in  terms  of  the  everyday  duties 
and  judgments  of  practical  life.  The  pursuit  of  this  universalized  ideal  becomes  prgmatically 
possible  only  upon  achieving  a  sense  of  integration  with  all  life,  that  is,  with  the  vision  of 
the  spirit.  Until  such  a  kinship  with  the  world  is  forged,  service  to  the  world  or  dedication 
to  the  good  of  mankind  can  never  become  actualized  and  objective  and  remains  confined 
to  sentimentalism.  Without  arousing  in  oneself  a  sense  of  true  dedication  one  cannot  tread 
the  path  of  selfless  action.  Sometimes  one  may  indeed  practise  selfless  love  through  love 
for  another  human  being.  That  is  a  difficult  route,  strait  and  sharp  as  a  whetted  razor. 
However,  one  broad  and  easy  course  of  selfless  love  and  selfless  action  is  the  love  of  one’s 
country.  It  is  possible  to  feel  a  tenderness  for  one’s  native  land.  Impelled  by  this  tenderness 
to  serve  one’s  country  one  may  well  desist  from  self-serving  actions.  It  was  with  this 
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understanding  that  in  Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Sltaram  Bankimchandra  attemp¬ 
ted  to  found  the  modern  pattern  of  selfless  action  upon  an  unmixed  devotion  to  the  Mother¬ 
land.  This  patriotism  is  the  essential  principle  of  these  three  novels.  And  that  is  why 
Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhurani,  and  Sltaram  endure  as  primers  of  the  new  nationalism  of 
Bengal. 


VIII 

Bankimchandra’s  ideal  of  patriotism  admitted  no  narrowness  ;  had  there  been  any,  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  base  his  ideal  of  service  to  humanity  upon  patriotism,  and  selfless 
action  upon  service  to  humanity.  By  placing  our  Motherland  in  the  lap  of  Visnu  in  Anan¬ 
damath  he  has  united  our  love  for  the  nation  and  dedication  to  its  service  with  our  love  for 
humanity  at  large  and  commitment  to  serving  mankind.  The  Motherland  cannot  be  wor¬ 
shipped  by  neglecting  Visnu  or  the  Universal  Man.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  messages  of 
Anandamath.  On  the  one  hand  Anandamath  arouses  a  powerful  nationalism  and  self-esteem. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  by  showing  the  consequences  of  the  SannyasI  rebellion  in  Anandamath 
Bankimchandra  has  simultaneously  demonstrated  with  rare  skill  that  divorced  from  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  world  and  its  well-being  no  nationalism  and  self-esteem  can  reach  perfection. 
Our  country  has  not  yet  comprehended  this  synthesis  of  Bankimchandra’s.  But  until  the 
Bengali  masters  this  method  of  attaining  to  selfless  action  suitable  for  modern  times  by 
way  of  nationalism,  he  will  not  be  able  to  realize  the  modern  ideal  of  universality  by  his 
own  efforts  or  skills  while  retaining  the  individuality  of  his  culture  and  his  quest.  Bengalis 
have  not  yet  grasped  this  precept.  Bankimchandra’s  work  is  not  .yet  over.  And  until  it  is, 
Bankimchandra’s  extraordinary  power  will  remain  vital  for  Bengalis. 


translated  by 
Tirthankar  Bose 


NEO-HINDUISM 


Brajendranath  Seal 


THE  successive  waves  of  revival  and  transfiguration  of  the  old  regime  in  Europe  will 
prepare  us  for  a  study  of  the  parallel  movement  in  Bengal  known  as  neo-Hinduism,  or  the 
Hindu  revival.  To  slightly  alter  a  figure  from  the  philosophic  biographer  of  Burke,  the 
scriptural  description  of  the  symbolical  image,  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breast  of  silver, 
the  body  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  iron  and  clay,  well  applies  to  this 
composite  movement  of  revival.  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee  is  its  head  of  gold,  Chandranath 
Bose  and  Akshayachandra  Sarkar  are  the  silver  breast  and  arms,  a  Bengali  journalist  furnishes 
the  brass,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  army  of  indolent  slaves  to  routine  form  the  feet 
of  clay.  One  of  the  two  branches  of  this  movement,  that  headed  by  Pandit  Sasadhar 
Tarkachuramani  and  Kumar  Srikrishnaprasanna  Sen,  is  devoid  of  the  neo-romantic  element 
of  reconstructive  transfiguration  which  is  the  child  of  illumination,  and  does  not  therefore 
come  within  our  purview.  Neo-Hinduism,  properly  speaking,  applies  only  to  the  other 
movement,  led  by  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee  as  its  theologian  and  constructive  thinker, 
Chandranath  Bose,  as  its  miscellaneous  essayist  and  critic,  and  Navinchandra  Sen,  as  its 
epic  poet.  Said  Chateaubriand,  leader  of  the  third  movement  in  France,  ‘I  am  a  Bourbonist 
in  honour,  a  monarchist  by  conviction,  and  a  republican  by  temperament  and  disposition’  ; 
and  in  this  country,  in  need  of  an  equally  comprehensive  plea,  stands,  no  doubt,  the  thinker 
who  contributed  to  its  literature  of  Illumination  an  article  entitled  ‘Mill,  Darwin  and  the 
Hindu  Religion’,  another  headed  ‘Miranda,  Desdemona  and  $akuntala’,  an  exposition  of 
the  Samkhya  philosophy,  and  a  pamphlet  on  Samya  (Egalite),  once  the  leader  of  the  vanguard 
of  emancipation  and  deliverance,  now  the  Balaam  of  the  children  of  Moab  and,  we  may 
say  too  Philistia  ! 

Navajivana  (the  New  Life),  a  journal  which  was  started  as  the  organ  of  neo-Hinduism, 
suggests,  by  its  very  title,  the  working  of  that  impulse  which  led  Hardenberg,  rhapsodist 
of  the  fourth  European  movement  of  romantic  revival,  to  call  himself  Novalis.  Many  of 
the  articles  in  this  journal  on  the  Puranic  gods  and  goddesses,  on  Hindu  Pantheism  and 
Ethics,  on  Hindu  festivals,  ceremonials  and  customs,  illustrate  that  grotesque  and  incongru¬ 
ous  blending  of  the  physical  with  the  spiritual  which  in  Germany  reached  its  apex  in 
Novalis’s  Disciples  at  Sais.  A  hopeless  sterility,  a  blank,  stunned  stare,  an  incongruous 
mysticism,  a  jelly-fish  structure  of  brain  and  heart,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
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hybrid  literature  of  impotence,  as  we  may  call  it,  in  distinction  from  the  literature  of  power 
and  the  literature  of  knowledge.  From  this  great  sink  of  national  imbecility,  over  which 
may  well  be  inscribed,  as  its  motto,  ‘Abandon  Hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here,’  it  is  refreshing 
to  turn  to  Chandranath  Bose’s  Secret  of  Sakuntala  and  his  essays  on  love,  religion,  marriage, 
and  cognate  subjects.  Here  at  least,  the  hieroglyphical  utterances  ot  the  Navajivana,  which 
may  be  best  likened  to  the  senseless  maunderings  of  some  Hebraising  Cambro-Britons  over 
the  unintelligible  and  uncouth  remains  of  Stonehenge,  do  not  assail  our  ears  ;  but  in  the 
best  style  of  art-criticism,  following  in  the  wake  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  the  profound  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  grand  old  masters  ot  romantic  art  and  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  fourth  European 
movement  of  romantic  revival,  our  author  lights  up  with  a  fine  moral  and  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  the  conventional  structure  and  characters  of  the  Hindu  dfama.  Nobody  need  inquire 
into  the  historic  truth  or  foundation  of  this  aesthetic  interpretation,  or,  for  that  matter,  Fr. 
Schlegel’s  interpretation  of  Calderon’s  Christian  symbolism  and  allegory,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  or  of  Titian’s  Martyrdom  of  St  Peter,  or  Ulrici’s  of  Shakespeare’s 
King  Lear;  such  constructive  criticism  exhibits  a  power  of  intuition,  or  divination,  being, 
in  the  region  of  imagination,  what  Cuvier’s  and  Owen’s  gift,  of  making  out  an  extinct 
animal  structure,  like  the  Megatherium,  from  a  few  fossil  bones,  was  in  the  region  of 
science.  The  hard  and  fast  forms  of  the  Hindu  marriage  and  the  Hindu  family  and  social 
systems,  however,  do  not  yield  to  this  imaginative  mode  of  treatment,  and  thus  our  author’s 
attempted  spiritualization  of  these  real  factors  is  a  distinct  failure.  His  aesthetic  Pantheism, 
or  spiritual  Epicureanism,  here  degenerates  into  effusive  sentimentality,  and  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  posturing  and  attitudinizing. 

But  the  Coryphaeus,  of  this  movement  is  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee.  His  Essays  on 
religion  and  exposition  of  the  Bhagavad-glta  published  in  the  two  journals,  Navajivana  and 
Pracar,  form  the  gospel  of  this  new  propaganda.  What  strikes  the  reader  familiar  with  the 
European  religious  movements  of  our  age,  is  the  fact  that  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee’s 
religious  teaching  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  elements  of  many  of  these 
movements  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  Baring-Gould, 
in  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  religious  belief,  finds  the  different  physical,  social 
and  spiritual  needs  of  man  that  are  gratified  by  the  different  heathen  religions,  and  even 
such  superstitions  as  Fetishism,  Shamanism  and  Taoism,  all  embraced  within  the  fold  of 
Christianity.  In  this  meeting-ground  of  incongruities,  here  held  up  in  perspective,  one 
recognizes  Pantheism  and  Agnosticism,  Positivism  and  Asceticism,  Renunciation  and 
Ritualism,  Gnosticism  and  Justification  by  Faith,  the  Gospels  of  Work  and  Prayer,  Church 
Authority  and  Individual  Judgment,  Free  Will  and  Fate,  Progress  and  Order,  Spiritual 
Worship  and  Avatarism,  Historic  Religion  and  Evolution,  Hindu  Nationalism  and  cosmic 
Propagandism,  the  Material  Civilization  of  the  West  and  the  Spiritual  Renunciation  of  the 
East.  Evidently  the  views  on  man  and  the  universe  held  by  thinkers  like  Mill,  Spencer  and 
Darwin,  have  vitally  affected  the  author’s  interpretation  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy  ; 
but  the  profoundest  influence  of  all  has  been  that  of  Auguste  Comte,  whose  Positive  Polity 
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and  Religion  unconsciously  appear  in  almost  everything  that  our  author  has  to  say  on 
domestic,  social  and  political  ideals  and  institutions,  and  the_  creation  or  conservation  of 
national  life  (especially  in  his  novels  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Anandamath).  It  is  only  meet 
that  the  Brahmin  theologian  of  our  day  should  return  that  profound  admiration  which  the 
founder  of  Positivism  entertained  for  some  aspects  of  the  Brahmmical  organization  of  society. 

From  a  purely  speculative  point  of  view,  or  regarded  as  a  sketch  of  a  theological  system, 
the  new  teaching  can  hardly  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  But  this  is  not  altogether  a  fatal 
objection.  For  religious  movements,  in  a  sense  we  shall  presently  understand,  are  not  bound 
to  be  scientific,  and,  it  may  be  added  with  equal  truth,  they  are  not  bound  to  be  logical. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  logical  analysis,  but  the  synthesis  of  life  which  logic  is  unable  to 
accomplish;  not  reason,  but  obedience  ;  not  the  understanding,  but  the  religious  organ  of 
veneration, .  dependence,  a  sense  of  the  Infinite,  or  some  other  spiritual  instinct  or  craving, 
that  the  historic  religions  profess  to  gratify  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  absurd  to  reject  a  religious 
discipline,  because  it  is  not  a  demonstrated  philosophical  system,  or  an  inductively  established 
scientific  doctrine,  as  it  would  be  to  turn  away  from  Virgil  s  Aeneid  because  Virgil  is 
unhistorical  and  commits  the  ethnological  blunder  of  tracing  Roman  descent  from  the 
Trojans,  or,  with  the  mathematician,  to  demolish  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost  by  triumphantly 
asking  what  it  proves  after  all.  Of  course  it  will  be  perceived  that  religion  is  here  taken  in 
its  narrower  sense  to  mean  the  emotional  apprehension  of  the  Absolute,  as  Art  is  the 
symbolical  or  imaginative  apprehension.  In  the  wider  sense,  Religion  is  the  complete  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  Absolute  ;  it  requires  harmony  of  cognition,  feeling  and  imagination,  and 
must  be  true  alike  to  philosophy  (including,  tor  our  present  purpose,  science),  Art,  and 
what  is  specially  known  as  the  Religious  consciousness.  All  perception  of  this  distinction 
is  wanting  m  Matthew  Arnold,  and  hence  the  mischief  of  his  teaching  as  to  the  divorce 
between  religion  and  science.  For  the  future  is  with  the  wider  and  not  the  narrower  concep¬ 
tion.  We  have  now  systems  of  philosophy  culminating  .in  religion,  the  systems  of  Hegel 
and  Schopenhauer,  Comte  and  Spencer,  which  aim  at  replacing  the  narrower  conception 
of  the  historic  religions  by  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  religion  in  consonance  with 
the  science  of  the  age.  It  would  be  worse  than  fatuity  to  meption  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee’s 
attempt  in  the  same  breath  with  these  world-building  forces  ;  it  moves  within  the  narrower 
sphere  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  has  no  pretensions  to  being  considered  other  than 
a  religious  disciplines  r  rule  of  life.  But,  as  a  progressive  movement  within  a  historic  church, 
it  stands  on  a  par  with  those  of  Abbe  Lamennais,  and  Dr  Dollinger,  and  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  discipline,  it  fairly  bears  comparison  with  Matthew  Arnold’s  Religion  of  Culture. 
But  its  deeper  affinities  lie  elsewhere,  with  the  wave  of  histonco-religious  revival  associated 
with  Chateaubriand’s  Genius  of  Christianity  and  De  Maistre’s  Generative  Principle  of  PolitG 
cal  Constitutions.  A  historic  reconstruction  of  the  origins  of  Hinduism  is  attempted  by  the 
Brahmin  theologian  ;  but,  in  point  of  massive  learning,  power  of  intuition,  or  divination, 
a  disciplined  historic  sense  and  a  comprehensive  historic  method,  it  is  slight,  and  beneath 
a  moment’s  comparison  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  canonical  writings,  or  of  the  Life 
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of  Christ,  attempted  by  Strauss,  Baur  or  Renan.  The  fact  is  that  a  theological  propaedeutic, 
even  a  preliminary  training  in  the  modern  historico-exegctical  methods,  is  sadly  wanting 
in  the  Brahmin  leader  ot  the  neo-Hindu  revival.  The  Krisna  of  the  Mahabharata,  which 
Bankimchandra  Chatterjee  s  religious  reconstruction  brings  before  us,  is  an  entirely  different 
portrait  in  central  conception  and  design  from  the  Christ  of  Strauss,  or  even  of  the  New 
Tubingen  school.  But  this  Krisna  is  exactly  such  a  figure  of  ancient  Indian  history  as  would 
hav e  delighted  De  Maistre  s  soul,  offering  one  more  illustration  ot  his  fundamental  political 
teaching  as  to  the  origin  ot  society  or  political  communities  being  always  supernatural  and 
shrouded  in  mystery,  a  dim  pre-historic  vista,  peopled  with  moving  shapes  and  looming 
phantoms  of  half-divine  heroes  and  legislators,  the  Avatars  of  future  tradition. 


SITARAM 


Jadunath  Sarkar 


IN  the  ‘Advertisement’  Bankimchandra  himself  stated  : 

Sitaram  is  a  historical  personality.  But  this  book  has  not  retained  any  of  his  historicity. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  to  chronicle  historical  events. 

On. another  occasion,  in  the  ‘Advertisement’  to  Rajsinha  he  said  :  ‘Durgesnandini  or 
Candrasekhar,  or  Sitaram — none  could  be  called  historical  novel  proper.’ 

But,  for  one  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  history,  this  denial  of  Bankim  will  not  be 
acceptable.  In  spite  of  its  fictional  nature,  Sitaram  reflects  history  and  can  be  called  a 
‘historical  novel’  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact  it  meets  the  criteria  for  this  genre 
more  specifically  than  Durgesnandini  and  Candrasekhar.  Had  it  been  written  in  a  European 
language,  it  would  have  been  immediately  recognized  as  a  ‘historical  novel’.  Elsewhere,  in 
the  ‘Introduction’  to  the  Sahitya  Parisad  edition  of  Anandamath,  I  have  discussed  this  point 
elaborately. 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  king  called  Sitaram  and  the  condition  of  Bengal  of  his  times 
as  delineated  by  the  author  are  in  the  main  accurate.  Nowhere  do  we  find  any  major 
deviation  from  history.  If  the  author  had  presented  the  historical  figure  of  a  saint  as  a  cheat 
or  fraud,  it  would  have  been  a  work  of  perverse  imagination  ;  there  is  no  such  misconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Sitaram.  Again,  the  relation  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  obtaining  in  that  period, 
the  state  of  things  in  the  country  and  the  modes  of  warfare  of  the  time  as  presented  by 
Bankim  are  absolutely  true.  Thus  the  backdrop  of  the  novel  is  historically  authentic.  This 
is  what  I  want  to  prove  in  this  paper. 

Sitaram  was  first  published  in  1887.  After  its  publication  a  few  critics,  notably,  Rakhal 
Chandra  Bandyopadhyay  and  Akshya  Kumar  Maitra,  raised  many  points  as  to  its  fidelity 
to  history.  However,  in  1922  the  second  volume  of  The  History  ofjessore  and  Khulna  by 
Satish  Chandra  Mitra  was  published  and  that  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  We  now  have 
a  full  and  detailed  record  of  Sltaram’s  life.  The  source  of  this  history  are  the  papers  of  the 
Persian  court  and  the  correspondence  of  the  agents  of  the  French  trading  companies.  In 
these  documents  we  find  elaborate  and  correct  description  of  the  period.  All  I  want  to  do 
is  to  add  a  few  more  facts  to  the  evidences  set  forth  in  Satish  Chandra’s  book.  I  must 
however  admit,  I  have  not  found  much  on  the  activities  of  Sitaram  as  a  king.  What  I  offer 
below  is  an  account  of  Sltaram’s  life  based  on  the  reports  of  contemporary  witnesses  and 
local  legends  handed  down  from  the  past. 
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II 

The  three  years  between  1861-1863  Bankim  was  the  Deputy  Collector  of  Khulna  district 
and  also  held  additional  charge  of  the  Sub-Division  of  Magura  of  the  same  district.  Thirteen 
miles  south  east  of  Magura  town  was  the  capital  of  Sitaram’s  kingdom.  It  was  called 
Mahammadpur,  now  only  a  village.  It  has  many  ruins  of  the  old  capital  covered  up  by 
jungle  :  the  remains  of  the  old  palace,  the  temple  and  the  moat  which  used  to  surround  the 
fort,  are  now  overgrown  with  thickets.  There  is  a  story  in  circulation  in  that  area  that  there 
was  a  clever  talkative  man  full  of  yarns  called  Raicharan  Mukhopadhyay  whom  Bankim 
often  invited  to  listen  to  his  tales.  Some  even  say  that  Bankim  kept  him  on  payroll  so  as 
to  hear  from  him  the  local  lores.  (Satish  Chandra,  Vol.  2,  p.  514.)  Even  after  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Sltaram,  people  of  the  area  and  the  descendants 
of  Sitaram’s-  kith  and  km,  talked  about  the  events  of  his  life,  and  that  is  the  main  source  of 
Sitaram’s  history,  on  which  Bankim  seemed  to  have  relied.  There  are  only  a  Tew  pages  in 
Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal  wherefrom  Bankim  gleaned  a  few  facts  to  complete  his  narrative. 
(The  sources  of  Stewart  were  Riyaz-us-Salatin,  and  Salimullah’s  Tarikh-i-Bangala.) 

Sitaram  was  a  kayastha  from  northern  Radh.  One  of  this  clan — $ri  Ramdas — worked 
efficiently  as  a  Revenue  officer  and  earned  the  title  of  Khas-Bisvas  during  the  regime  of 
Mansinha  when  he  was  the  provincial  governor  of  Bengal.  Ramdas’s  grandson  Udaynarayan 
was  the  father  of  Sitacam.  Udaynarayan  worked  as  the  chief  revenue  collector  or  Tahsildar 
of  Bhusana  and  was  under  the  Muslim  commandant  or  Fauzdar  of  Bhusana.  Bhusana  was 
a  centre  of  Mughal  administration  in  that  period,  because  before  the  Mughal  conquest  and 
till  the  time  of  Jahangir  and  Akbar,  it  was  the  capital  of  an  old  powerful  Hindu  kingdom. 
The  site  of  Bhusana  is  sixteen  miles  east  of  the  present  town  Magura.  Udaynarayan  had 
tenure  of  agricultural  land  settled  on  him  at  Syamnagar  which  was  close  to  Mahammadpur; 
he  built  his  house  in  Hariharnagar  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Madhumatl  river.  There  he 
moved  in  and  brought  his  family  from  Dhaka  around  1670.  At  that  time  Sltaram  was  a  lad 
of  ten  or  twelve.  In  his  youth  Sltaram  excelled  in  riding,  fencing  and  hunting,  and  befitting 
the  son  of  a  kayastha  high-ranking  revenue-officer  he  learnt  Persian  and  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  a  language  dear  to  vaisnavas.  He  entered  into  service  under  the 
Nawab  for  collecting  revenue  and  accounting.  At  that  time  on  the  specific  condition  that 
he  could  hold  in  check  the  gangs  of  dacoits  in  the  mofussil  area  and  suppress  revolts  of  the 
Pathan  zamindars  he  got  the  right  of  possession  of  a  huge  area  of  Naldi  Paragana  from  the 
provincial  governor  of  Bengal.  Naldi  Paragana  is  what  is  known  as  Nadail  now,  just  south 
of  Magura.  So  the  Revenue  Officer’s  son  became  a  Talukdar  ;  later  he  will  be  a  Zamindar, 
eventually  a  Raja,  and  ultimately  a  rebellious  feudatory  prince.  The  journey  of  his  life  thus 
began. 

Naldi  Paragana  was  an  extensive  area  and  it  brought  him  considerable  wealth  and  follow¬ 
ing.  Here  he  made  two  important  friends.  One  was  Raghuram  (alias  Ramrup)  Ghosh,  a 
kayastha  of  southern  Radh,  strong  and  atheletic  ;  popularly  known  as  a  male  elephant 
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(Menahatl),  he  became  famous  as  the  commander  of  his  army.  The  other  man  was  Muniram 
Ray,  a  Bengali  kayastha,  who  became  his  envoy,  adviser  or  the  foreign  secretary.  His 
steward  Jadunath  Ganguli  (with  Majumdar  or  the  Record  keeper  as  the  title)  was  perhaps 
the  original  of  the  character  Candracud  in  Bankim’s  novel.  His  army  included  Bakhtaor 
Khan  (a  former  gang  leader  of  dacoits),  Amal  Beg  Mughal,  Rupcarhd  Dhall,  of  Hindu  low 
caste  origin,  and  Fakira,  a  fish  vendor,  belonging  to  the  scheduled  caste.  One  hears  also  of 
other  names  famous  as  Sltaram’s  commanders,  namely  Mocda  Sinha,  Gaburdalan  (obviously 
a  nickname),  etc.  Gradually  Sltaram  extended  his  territory  with  the  blessings  of  the  Nawab. 
Other  districts  were  acceded  to  him,  and  his  wealth  and  power  swelled.  Many  mercenary, 
heroic  adventurers  and  fortune  hunters  joined  his  fold.  Sltaram  in  the  name  of  suppressing 
revolt,  began  intimidating  and  plundering  all  zamindaries  big  and  small.  The  Governor  of 
Bengal  was  informed  of  his  successful  efforts  in  establishing  peace  in  the  area  by  extending 
the  rule  of  law.  He  kept  the  government  satisfied  by  occasionally  sending  in  portions  of 
his  loot  as  revenue  collection.  This  was  possible  because  from  1689  to  1697  the  Governor 
of  Bengal  was  a  very  peaceful,  indolent  old  Nawab,  Ibrahim  Khan,  who  was  better  known 
as  a  bookworm.  We  shall  speak  of  his  rule  later. 

Sltaram  through  his  envoys  in  the  court  of  the  Nawab  could  keep  the  subadar  (the 
provincial  Governor)  pleased.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  subadar  he  earned  the  royal 
mandate  for  a  zamindari  and  the  title  of  Raja *  and  ruled  his  land  in  magestic  glory.  He 
constructed  a  capital  town  appropriate  to  the  honour  of  his  title.  This  new  capital  was 
situated  in  Bagjani  village,  midway  between  Suryakundagram  where  his  father  had  his 
kachari,  and  Hariharnagar  where  he  had  his  paternal  home.  The  new  capital  was  called 
Mahammadpur.  Mahammadpur  is  on  the  bank  of  Madhumati  at  a  point  where  in  its  westerly 
direction  it  makes  a  hair-pin  bend  to  the  east.  If  one  moves  eight  to  ten  miles  north-east 
after  crossing  Madhumati  and  Barasia,  one  gets  to  Bhusana  town — at  that  time  the  most 
important  centre  of  administration,  art  and  culture  as  well  as  of  industry.  It  was  the  seat 
of  many  noble  and  scholarly  people.  Satish  Chandra  Mitra,  the  wise  and  industrious  historian 
of  the  period,  commends  the  site  selected  for  the  new  capital  : 

Mahammadpur  is  beautifully  situated.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  marsh, 
on  one  side  is  a  river,  and  the  middle  is  high  land.  The  side  from  which  enemies 
are  likely  to  come,  the  eastern  side,  toward  Bhusana,  is  blocked  by  the  river. 
With  artificial  moats  the  southern  side  can  be  made  further  impregnable.  The 
other  two  sides  are  vast  stretches  of  bog'and  swamp  ;  so  nothing  was  needed  to 
be  done  for  defence... Here  in  a  ruined  temple  an  auspicious  icon  was  found  and 


*  According  to  local  legend  Sltaram  went  to  Delhi  himself  and  bought  the  title  and  the  royal  mandate  for  .land 
by  bribing  the  ministers.  But  at  that  time  the  Mughal  Emperor  used  to  live  in  the  south  with  his  ministers. 
Delhi  was  simply  a  province.  The  Emperor’s  mandate  was  given  only  for  the  tributory  kings,  zamindari 
grants  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Uzir  or  the  Minister  of  State. 
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that  became  the  family  icon.  It  was  an  image  of  Laksmi-Narayana,  cut  in  stone, 
discovered  by  Sltaram’s  father  Udaynarayana.  Sitaram  built  here  a  clay  fort,  dug 
a  few  wide  tanks  and  built  several  beautiful  temples  and  many  residential  quarters, 
(pp.  540-544.) 

In  this  place  stone  plates  of  three  temples/facsimile  of  tablets  with  inscriptions  have  been 
found.  Their  dates  are  1699,  1703  and  1704  respectively  ;  and  all  of  them  bear  the  name  of 
Sitaram.  Remains  also  have  been  found  of  long  stretches  of  boundary  walls,  and  at  some 
places  stand  in  silence  some  high  earthen  mounds  even  now. 

Alter  extending  his  kingdom  in  all  directions  Sitaram  finally  made  lightning  attack  on 
Bhusana  in  1712,  killed  its  commander  Syed  Abuturab  and  captured  Bhusana.  Satish  Chandra 
Mitra  has  shown  that  at  this  moment  of  supreme  achievement,  his  kingdom  stretched  from 
a  little  north  of  Padma  to  the  coastal  region  of  Sundarvana.  On  the  north  was  Pabna  ;  the 
south  was  marked  by  the  Bhairava  river  ;  on  the  east  extending  beyond  Madhumatl  his 
territory  stretched  up  to  the  end  ol  Telihatl  Paragana  ;  on  the  west  was  Mamudsahl  Paragana. 
‘The  revenue  collection  in  Sltaram’s  zamindari,  ’  he  further  says,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  70  lakhs’  (p.  564).  This  sounds  an  exaggeration  to  me  because  in  1707  in  spite  of 
Murshid  Quli  Khan’s  efficient  administration  and  clean  financial  management  the  tax  col¬ 
lection  in  the  whole  of  Bengal  did  not  exceed  Rs  131  lakhs. 

At  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Abuturab,  Murshid  Quli  Khan  became  alert  and  made 
determined  efforts  to  subdue  Sitaram.  He  appointed  one  of  his  relations  Bakhs  Ali  Khan 
commandant  of  Bhusana  and  set  him  with  a  strong  army  on  Sitaram.  He  also  sent  directions 
to  all  neighbouring  zamindars  to  assist  his  commander  in  this  expedition.  Sitaram  was  under 
an  evil  star  at  the  moment.  He  was  sunk  in  wanton  luxury  ;  his  army  commander,  Menahatl, 
was  killed  in  a  surprise  attack  while  at  bath.  The  fort  fell  and  there  was  chaos  in  the 
capital.  Many  members  of  Sltaram’s  family  including  some  of  his  wives  and  children,  had 
already  escaped  from  Mahammadpur.  Some  of  them  were  later  caught  in  Calcutta  in  1714. 
The  person  who  assisted  his  enemy  most  assiduously  and  served  as  an  instrument  to  his 
fall  was  Ramjlvan,  an  official,  a  Barendra  Brahmin,  from  whom  the  Nator  royal  family  is 
descended.  The  man  who  took  Sitaram  as  a  prisoner  to  Murshidabad  was  Dayaram  Ray, 
a  servant  of  Ramjlvan,  who  also  established  the  lineage  of  the  Dlghapatia  royal  family. 
Sltaram’s  large  kingdom  was  broken  up  and  the  zammdaries  of  Naldanga,  Nadail,  Nator, 
Dlghapatia  and  others  were  formed  out  of  it.  The  inhuman  death  sentence  served  on  Sitaram 
is  described  in  Salimullah’s  Tarikh-i-Bangala  and  Stewart’s  History.  His  defeat  is  dated 
February  1714  and  he  was  probably  executed  in  October  of  the  same  year  (Satish  Chandra, 
vol.  2,  pp.  589-600). 
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III 

Shayista  Khan  retired  from  the  position  of  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  in  1688  and  returned  to 
Agra  after  ruling  the  province  for  twenty-three  years  with  great  pomp  and  competence. 
There  was  peace  in  the  area  under  his  rule  and  it  was  a  period  of  considerable  growth  in 
wealth,  territory  and  culture.  In  the  middle  of  1689  Ebrahim  Khan  came  as  the  piovincial 
governor.  He  was  a  most  pious  person,  elderly  in  age,  always  immersed  in  his  studies  ; 
what  he  cherished  most  was  discussion  with  learned  scholars.  So  warfare  or  constant  vigilance 
in  the  matters  of  the  state  was  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  Yet  he  was  a  very  just,  tendei  -hearted 
and  sympathetic  ruler.  The  English  traders  praised  him  as  the  most  famously  just  good 
nabob’.  In  Persian  history  it  is  stated  that  he  did  not  even  allow  hurting  an  ant.  Under  his 
rule  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce  thrived.  But  political  storms  blowing  from  outside 
set  everything  in  disarray,  and  his  good  qualities  turned  harmful  as  the  country  lapsed  into 
disorder. 

The  early  1689  saw  the  zenith  of  Aurangzeb’s  fame  and  good  fortune.  Three  years  prior 
to  this  he  destroyed  the  last  tbEee  independent  kingdoms  of  the  south.  The  two  Sultans  of 
Bijapur  and  Golkunda  were  taken  prisoner  and  the  Maratha  king  $ambhuji  was  killed.  The 
Moghul  empire  stretched  from  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  down  to  the  Cape  Comorin, 
though  only  nominally.  Just  after  this  its  decline  started.  The  Marathas  in  the  south,  the 
Jats  and  Rajputs  in  the  north  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  central  administration  was  thrown 
into  complete  disarray  ;  the  revolts  spread  out  quickly  bringing  the  whole  country  to  the 
threshold  of  anarchy.  The  Marathas  posed  the  gravest  threat  to  the  imperial  structure  ;. 
under  their  attack  many  great  Moghul  commanders  were  defeated,  killed  or  taken  prison¬ 
ers — among  them  were  Alimarddan  Khan,  Ismail  Khan,  Kasim  Khan,  Himmat  Khan, 
Ruhulla  Khan,  Rustam  Khan  and  numerous  others.  Two  Maratha  cavalry  commanders, 
Dhannaji  Yadav  and  Santaji  Ghorpade  need  to  be  specially  mentioned  as  they  severely 
harassed  Moghul  forces.  These  two  names  became  such  a  symbol  of  fright  to  the  Moghul 
soldiers  that  if  ever  their  horses  were  unwilling  to  drink  water  when  brought  to  a  river, 
they  used  to  shout,  ‘Eh,  do  you  see  Dhanna  Yadav’s  face  in  the  water  ?’  And  even  if  the 
supreme  commander  of  the  Moghul  Emperor,  Feroze  Jang  (the  founder  of  the  Nizam 
dynasty  in  Hyderabad),  ‘heard  that  Santaji  was  within  16  or  18  miles,  he  would  grow  pale 
in  fear,  shift  his  camp  and  disappear  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  planning  an  attack  from 
another  point’.  In  north  India  the  Jats  emerged  as  a  formidable  force  and  went  marauding 
in  and  around  Agra  and  there  were  none  to  resist  them.  For  thirty  years  Rajputana  was  in 
flames  and  this  was  the  backdrop  of  Bankim’s  Rajsinha.  I  have  discussed  it  in  the  Introduction 
to  that  book. 

The  news  that  the  Moghul  Emperor  was  being  humiliated  everywhere  and  was  no  longer 
the  power  that  he  was,  reached  the  distant  Bengal  even  in  a  more  exaggerated  form. 
Immediately  the  zamindars  stopped  paying  revenue  instalments  ;  in  southern  Bengal  and 
Orissa,  numerous  Pathan  chieftains  set  up  their  power  bases  and  dacoit  gangs  went  looting 
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people  on  streets  and  in  villages.  At  last  Bengal  burst  into  open  defiance  ;  the  rebellion  of 
Jsobha  Sinha  and  Rahim  Afgan  spread  from  Bardhaman-Chandrakona  to  Rajmahal  in 
1696-1698.  (Jyotirindranath  Tagore’s  play  Svapanamayi  is  not  totally  imaginary.) 

From  1690  to  1697  this  rebellion  continued  unchecked.  But  the  new  provincial  governor 
Sahazada  Ajimuddin  suppressed  it  in  1698.  Rahim  died  in  battle  and  Sobha  Sinha  was  killed 
in  an  accident.  Toward  the' end  of  1700  Murshid  Quh  Khan  took  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Bengal.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  gifted  administrator  and  a  man  of  firm  deter¬ 
mination.  Under  his  rule  peace  returned  to  Bengal  but  it  did  not  really  benefit  the  people. 
In  the  distant  South  the  Moghul  Emperor,  old  and  infirm,  remained  besieged  by  millions 
of  Maratha  soldiers  ;  no  aid  could  be  sent  by  him  to  north  India,  either  in  terms  of  guns 
or  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand  he  sought  replenishment  from  Agra,  the  newly  recruited 
soldiers  as  well  as  ancestral  treasures.  Thus  in  about  a  decade  he  used  up  almost  all  that  his 
forefathers  had  accumulated.  So  when  local  rebellion  spread  in  Bengal  it  was  not  possible 
for  any  provincial  governor  to  contain  it.  After  the  collapse  of  the  power  of  $ova  Sinha 
and  Rahim  Khan  there  was  some  peace  in  the  central  parts  of  Bengal,  but  in  the  distant 
frontier  areas  troubles  continued,  as  for  instance,  in  Khulna  tableland.  No  one  would  like 
to  go  that  far  to  stop  rebellion. 

The  Emperor  was  more  than  84  years  old  ;  in  view  of  his  imminent  death  the  princes 
were  preparing  themselves  for  the  wars  of  succession.  Ajim-Uddin  aimed  at  amassing  as 
much  as  he  could  so  that  after  his  grandfather’s  death  he  could  pave  his  way  to  the  throne, 
with  the  loot  from  golden  Bengal  as  resources  for  beating  other  competitors  in  the  fray. 
In  1707  when  Ajim  left  Bengal-Bihar  for  Agra,  it  was  said  that  he  carried  with  him  three 
crores  of  rupees.  The  French  Company  agents  of  Chandannagar  reported  this  matter  to 
their  Directors  in  Paris  in  their  despatches.  I  give  below  some  extracts  from  their  despatches 
sent  between  1699  and  1703  : 

Sahajada  Ajimuddin  (wrongly  spelt  as  Massoudy)  after  suppressing  the  rebellion 
did  not  pay  interest  to  anything  but  extortion  from  the  people  in  the  true  oriental 
style;  all  his  officials  of  course  had  to  follow  his  example...  Owing  to  the  gerontic 
state  of  the  Emperor  and  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  succession,  there  is  growing 
anarchy  in  the  country.  Officers  in  charge  of  maintaining  law  and  order  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  are  all  engaged  in  coercive  exaction  and  ruthless  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  people.  Even  our  (East  India)  Company  is  not  exempt  from  such 
treatment.  The  new  Diwan  (Murshid  Ali  Khan),  sent  by  the  Emperor  and 
Shahazada  Ajim,  vested  with  extraordinary  power,  has  himself  shown  despicable 
examples  of  such  extortions  and  has  not  spared  any  means  of  looting  the  people. 
The  whole  province  is  sinking  into  poverty  ;  money  is  becoming  scarce,  and 
trade  and  commerce  are  declining.  It’s  now  becoming  impossible  to  do  any 
'business  in  Bengal. 
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It  is  in  this  period  of  unrest  and  disorder  that  Sitaram  rose  to  power.  Therefore  he  found 
many  who  joined  with  him,  and  the  oppressed  people  came  to  his  new  kingdom. for  shelter. 
From  1699  to  1712  Sitaram  extended  his  territory  unrestrained  and  enjoyed  princely  fortune. 
In  1713  when  Farrukhsiyar  became  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  Murshid  Quli  Khan  was  sent  as 
the  governor  (subadar)  of  Bengal.  (He  was  not  really  the  full-fledged  subadar  but  was 
nawab  nazim,  someone  who  represented  the  Shafmzada  or  the  Emperor,  but  was  vested 
with  full  power.)  He  was  earlier  Diwan  of  Bengal  and  Orissa  and  was  the  commandant  of 
the  whole  area  and  later  was  subadar  or  Governor  only  of  Orissa.  Now  both  de  facto  and 
de  jure  he  assumed  the  powers  of  the  chief  administrator  of  the  two  provinces.  And  the 
next  winter  (February  1714),  he  crushed  Sitaram. 


IV 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  long  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  when  most  of  the  stalwart  Hindu 
feudatory  kings  of  his  court  were  dead,  his  religious  fanaticism  began  to  express  itself 
openly,  his  dogmatism  and  intolerance  of  other  religions  reached  the  extreme  limits.  Whether 
a  Hindu  or  a  Shia  or  a  member  of  Bohra  faith,  his  administrative  machinery  harassed  and 
tyrannized  everyone.  The  provincial  officers  were  ordered  to  apply  Islamic  law  literally  in 
the  running  of  the  administration;  and  people  suffered.  I  have  cited  many  examples  of  such 
cases  with  exact  reference  to  titles  and  pages  of  the  legal  documents  in  my  History  of 
Aurangzib  vol.  3,  chap.  34.  That  even  in  Bengal  the  non-Muslims  received  prejudicial 
treatment  and  were  tortured  according  to  the  Islamic  law,  there  are  many  instances.  Thus 
was  injustice  meted  out  in  the  name  of  law.  On  the  grounds  that  the  Cjazis  or  the  Muslim 
ecclesiastical  judges  were  the  interpreters  of  the  edicts  of  the  scripture,  they  were  put  above 
the  provincial  Governors  in  rank  and  power.  In  a  Persian  document  Khafi  Khan  writes  : 

The  Badshah  gave  the  Qazis  so  much  authority  in  all  matters  that  his  high  officials 
and  courtiers  began  to  envy  them.  ...  One  day  Badshah  came  to  kno.w  from  the 
informants  of  the  South  that  Shibaji  had  revolted  and  made  a  lot  of  nuisance.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  that  Commander  Mahabat  Khan  should  be  sent  to  suppress 
him.  Badshah  turned  to  Mahabat  Khap  and  said,  ‘This  son  of  an  infidel  is  going 
too  far,  it  is  time  to  uproot  him  completely.’  Mahabat  Khan  replied,  ‘What’s  the 
need  of  sending  an  army  ?  I  think  a  fiat  of  the  Qazi  will  serve  the  purpose.’ 
Badshah  was  annoyed  and  later  spoke  his  mind  to  Zafar  Khan  confidentially, 
‘Tell  Mahabat  Khan  he  must  not  talk  so  flippantly  in  the  open  court.’  (vol.  II, 
pp.  216-217.) 

In  Bengal  also  a  similar  incident  occured  and  was  reported  by  Salimulla  and  Ghulam 
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Husain  in  their  respective  histories  : 

Once  Vrindavan,  the  Talukdar  (owner  of  a  landed  estate)  of  Chunakhali,  threw 
out  a  fakir  from  his  house  for  being  pestered  for  alms.  The  fakir  gathered  some 
bricks  and  built  a  small  wall  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Vrindavan’s  house  and  called 
it  a  Masjid.  Whenever  Vrindavan  came  that  way  the  Fakir  recited  his  prayers 
loudly.  One  day  Vrindavan  lost  his  temper  and  threw  away  some  of  the  bricks 
and  chased  the  fakir  with  abuses.  The  fakir  complained  to  Murshid  Quli.  The 
judge  Qazi  Muhammad  Sharaf  discussed  the  matter  with  Islamic  Ulemas  (scholars) 
and  passed  death  sentence  on  Vrindavan.  Murshid  Quli  was  unhappy  about  the 
judgment  and  asked  the  judge  if  there  was  any  remedial  measure  to  save  this 
unfortunate  Hindu.  He  answered,  ‘Yes,  there  is  one.  The  sentence  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  till  the  execution  of  the  friend  who  appeals  for  his  life.  Then  Vrindavan 
will  be  killed.  All  efforts  of  Murshid  Quli  failed  ;  even  the  appeal  of  the  governor 
Shahazada  Ajimuddin  was  turned  down  by  the  Emperor  . . .  He  wrote  in  reply  : 

Qazi  Sharaf 
Khodaki  taraf 

(The  lines  perhaps  mean  that  Qazi  Sharaf  is  the  representative  of  God  and  his 
judgment  cannot  be  interfered  with.) 

(Quoted  from  Tarikh-i-Bangalah,  the  concluding  part  of  the  chapter  on  Murshid 
Quli  Khan  ;  source,  Riyaz-us-Salatin,  pp.  285-86.) 

The  Emperor  picked  up  this  Qazi  Mohammad  Sharaf  and  sent  him  to  Bengal  and  Murshid 
Quli  decided  all  court  cases  on  his  decree.  In  the  Quran  we  read  (surah  9:29),  ‘punish  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  true  religion  (that  is,  Islam),  until  they  pay  tribute  out  of  their  own 
hand  and  are  utterly  subdued’.  So  Aurangzeb  issued  an  order  that  no  Hindu  should  send 
in  his  poll-tax  (jizya)  through  some  bearer,  but  must  come  to  pay  it  personallv  with  a  bow 
to  the  tahsildar.  There  are  many  letters  where  he  chastises  Muslim  officers  for  not  following 
this  decree  strictly. 

When  his  grandson  Ajimuddin  was  the  Governor  of  Bengal  around  1700,  we  learn  from 
some  correspondence,  how  the  government  was  ever  eager  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of 
Hindu  temples.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  under  orders  from  the  Emperor 
upbraiding  one  Mir  Muhammad  Aman  who  was  employed  as  a  news  despatcher  from 
Bengal.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  compiled  by  Muhammad  Zafar,  son  of 
Shaikh  Muhammad  Fazil,  called  Insha-e-Ajib.  On  page  9  we  read  as  follows  : 

The  Badshah  has  come  to  know  from  some  intelligence  report  on  Bengal  that 
two  Gujrati  Brahmins,  namely  Prayag  Das  and  Mathuramal,  have  set  up  a  temple 
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in  Makhsushabad*  with  an  icon  of  stone  called  Lalji  which  attracts  a  large  number 
of  infidels  from  far  and  wide  and  worship  that  idol  in  their  dark  heart.  And  this 
hateful  practice  has  greatly  incensed  the  Badshah.  Our  pious  Badshah  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  spread  of  Islam  and  to  the  eradication  of  evil  practices  from  the  low 
infidels.  To  achieve  this  end,  not  to  speak  of  the  Indian  empire,  but  anywhere  in 
the  world,  in  Iran  or  Turan,  in  Russia  or  Khorasan,  he  is  ever  willing  to  lead  an 
army  to  uproot  such  evils  of  false  faith  and  superstition.  So  our  Lord  of  the 
universe,  our  world-renowned  Emperor  commands  Shahazada  Muhammad  Ajim 
to  punish  this  worthless  gang,  break  the  idol,  pull  down  the  temple  and  erect  a 
mosque  in  that  place.  He  must  issue  a  decree  that  the  enlightened  Muslims  should 
assemble  in  large  number  and  pray  to  God  in  that  mosque  everyday. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  although  you  are  responsible  for  sending  news 
to  the  Emperor,  your  report  does  not  mention  this  matter  in  due  course,  and  that 
the  Emperor  had  to  learn  it  from  another  informer.  Badshah  has  told  Mirza  Yar 
Ah  Beg  several  times  (Mirza  was  the  chief  of  postal  and  intelligence  service), 
‘This  man’s  brother  Mirza  Lahori  incurred  my  displeasure  for  negligence  of  duty. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  fear  my  wrath.  He  must  be  punished.  So  in  future  you 
must  report  every  incident  immediately  in  your  news-letter. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  Mir  Multali.  This  shows  that  Bankim  was  not  imagining 
things.  The  sentence  on  Gangaram  to  be  buried  alive  on  a  slight  offence  was  in  the  tradition 
of  justice  meted  out  to  the  Hindus  in  Bengal  at  that  time  and  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  history.  That  just  and  natural  rebellion  started  against  this  tyrannical,  fanatic  Emperor 
in  various  places  among  the  Rajputs,  the  Sikhs,  the  Jats  and  the  Marathas,  is  well  known 
to  all  students  of  Indian  history.  The  reaction  of  Bengal  was  portrayed  in  the  fiction  of 
Bankim. 


V 

Then  what  caused  Sitaram’s  fall  ?  The  historian  ofjessore  and  Khulna,  the  patriotic  researcher 
Satish  Chandra  Mitra  admits  that  after  Sitaram  became  a  king,  he  fell  victim  to  luxury  and 
sensual  pleasures.  This  image  of  Sitaram  still  prevails  in  this  area.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  Rajas  and  Nawabs  should  abandon  themselves  to  luxury  and  amuse  themselves 
day  and  night  with  young  concubines  in  harems  and  pleasure  houses  ;  Sitaram  was  no 
exception.  Bankim’s  imaginative  power  lies  in  this  thatTie  introduces  a  secret  motive  into 
the  usual  indulgences  of  the  period,  and  thus  distances  the  fictional  plot  from  common 


*  Murshidabad  was  at  that  time  still  known  as  Makhsushabad  as  Murshid  Quli  Khan  was  yet  to  achieve  this  title 
and  was  known  at  that  time  as  Talab  Khan. 
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reality  lifting  it  far  above  mere  representation.  We  meet  his  Sltaram  first  as  a  unique 
noble-souled  energetic  hero,  a  lion  among  men.  But  through  many  actions  and  reactions 
and  accidents  of  circumstances  his  character  gradually  degenerates,  the  evil  in  him  comes 
out.  However,  toward  the  end  of  his  career  the  heroic  man  in  him  bursts  into  a  blaze.  This 
development  of  character  in  Sltaram  makes  it  comparable  to  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth.  We 
see  in  both  these  works  how  slowly  and  imperceptibly  under  the  pressure  of  external 
situations,  almost  as  a  natural  turn  of  events,  a  hero  of  angelic  potentiality  changes  into  a 
demon.  In  Anandamath  and  Devi  Caudhurani  the  character  development  shows  an  upward 
movement  ;  from  noble  to  nobler  heights,  as  it  happens  in  Buddhist  tales,  where  a  Buddha 
incarnate  though  born  as  a  man,  ascends  gradually  through  self-restraint  and  wisdom  into 
the  ultimate  state  of  the  Buddha,  and  achieves  nirvana.  Sitaram’s  development  is  in  the 
opposite  direction,  it  shows  a  steep  descent.  Another  parallel  is  Mark  Antony  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  great  hero,  a  skilled  warrior.  The  same  person  sinks  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
to  a  slothful  sensualist,  a  slave  to  the  desires  of  a  woman. 

Sltaram  as  he  is  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  is  an  exceptional  man  •  truthful, 
self-sacrificing,  sympathetic  and  benevolent  toward  others,  sharp-witted,  a  zealous  person- 
ality  gifted  with  the  power  of  quick  decision  and  cut  out  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  Steadily 
he  rises  in  the  world  and  reaches  the  acme  of  earthly  achievement,  but  then  he  begins  to 
decline.  The  reason  for  this  decline  is  not  lust  or  craving  for  beauty.  If  it  were  so,  his  queen 
Rama,  or  any  wax  doll  could  have  quenched  that  thirst.  It  is  otherwise.  This  great  leader 
of  man,  this  heroic  man  of  action  climbing  to  the  crest  of  power  finds  himself  entirely 
alone  ;  after  achieving  his  desired  ideal  of  power  he  looks  for  a  companion,  a  soul-mate, 
as  it  is  said  in  English,  or  as  Kalidasa  puts  it,  a  housewife  who  is  also  an  adviser,  a  friend 
and  an  inseparable  companion.  Bankim  puts  it  in  this  way  :  ‘Where  is  the  true  wife,  who 
would  cherish  his  high  hopes,  share  his  heart’s  desire,  be  an  ally  in  difficulty,  a  counsellor 
in  crisis,  an  inspirer  in  danger  and  be  joyous  in  triumph  ?  Where,  where  is  she  ?’  ( Sltaram , 
Part  I,  section  10.)  It  is  precisely  this  void  that  sows  the  seeds  of  a  poison  tree  in  this  part 
of  the  narrative,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  plot  we  see  this  plant  grow,  blossom  and  fructify. 
It  eventually  destroys  Sltaram,  Mahammadpur  and  the  Bhusana  kingdom.  The  cruel  currents 
of  time  or  destiny  wash  away  everything. 

The  Greek  rhetoricians  who  formulated  the  aesthetics  of  tragedy  say  that  the  purpose  of 
tragedy  is  to  rouse  pity  and  awe  so  as  to  move,  soften  and  purify  the  hearts  of  the  spectators. 
From  that  point  of  view  Sltaram  is  certainly  a  prose  tragedy. 


VI 

A  leading  article  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  (30  June  1945,  p.  307) 
firmly  corroborates  what  I  wrote  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  historical  novels  of  Bankim- 
chandra,  in  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  editions,  on  the  nature  of  this  genre.  Here  is  a 
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short  account  giving  the  main  points  of  the  article.  It  will  be  seen  that  Bankim  himself 
followed  the  literary  norms  as  defined  by  modern  British  scholars  in  his  novels  that  take 
their  setting,  characters  and  events  from  history. 

The  proper  place  of  historical  novels  is  not  in  histories,  but  in  literature. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  historical  novel  proper,  particularly  the  historical  novel 
in  our  own  time,  are  that  they  tend  more  and  more  to  appropriate  the  authentic 
figures  of  the  past  and  have  less  and  less  to  do  with  imaginary  characters.  On  the 
whole,  the  greater  the  use  the  historical  novelist  makes  of  invented  people  and 
incidents  the  better  are  his  chances  of  producing  what  is  called  a  work  of  art. 
‘What  might  have  been  is  not  the  same  as  what  was’  (Dr  Gooch),  and  a  fiction-wri¬ 
ter  therefore,  however  conscientious  and-erudite,  could  never  provide  a  substitute 
for  genuine  historical  study.  However,  it  is  because  of  a  certain  inadequacy  in 
history, — the  dead  carrying  most  of  their  secrets  with  them  to  the  grave  and  our 
knowledge  (of  past  ages)  thus  remaining  eternally  incomplete — that  Dr  Gooch 
champions  the  case  of  the  historical  novel. 

Dr  Gooch  illustrates  how  much  the  historical  novel  contributes  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  history. 

Millions  have  gathered  from  historical  novels  a  knowledge  of  history  which 
they  would  not  have  acquired  by  any  other  means.  Finally,  ‘historical  fiction  has 
played  an  active  part  in  reviving  and  sustaining  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  which 
for  good  or  evil  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries’ 

translated  by 
Dilip  Kumar  Barua 
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Brajendranath  Banerjee 
Sajanikanta  Das 


KAMALAKANTA  is  a  unique  work  of  Bankimchandra.  Indeed,  Bankimchandra  is  so 
inextricably  linked  with  the  character  of  Kamalakanta  that  to  us  Kamalakanta  means  Ban¬ 
kimchandra.  In  Europe  there  had  been  such  identification  of  the  creative  artist  with  his 
creation,  as  is  seen  in  several  poets  and  novelists,  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  same 
thing  was  witnessed  in  Bengali  literature,  or  for  that  matter,  modern  Indian  literature. 
Bankimchandra  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new  fictive  mode.  Hutom,  a  predecessor 
of  Kamalakanta,  was  of  course  a  self-projection  of  Kaliprasanna  Sinha,  but  it  was  so  only 
for  the  writer’s  pseudonymous  existence,  not  as  an  independent  character.  It  was  the  darker 
aspect  of  Kaliprasanna  who  actually  yearned  for  light.  Hutom  has  a  down-to-earth  outlook  ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  concerned  with  the  immediate,  shocking  realities.  Kamalakanta  is  an 
idealist  and  transcends  reality  by  his  power  of  imagination.  He  is  a  poet,  a  lover,  and  the 
first  patriot  in  Bengali  literature.  Hutom  who  can  descend  to  the  earthy  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  Kamalakanta  who  is  prone  to  soar  into  the  air. 

Bankim  was  a  poet  in  his  teens  and  a  novelist  when  he  was  just  a  young  man,  but  he 
had  a  trying  time  when  at  thirty-four  he  became  an  editor  in  1872.  Few  writers  could 
measure  up  to  his  standards  in  the  early  days  of  Vahgadarsan.  The  writers  who  are  still 
remembered  respectfully  as  the  satellites  of  Bankimchandra,  who  shone  like  sun,  owe  their 
fame  to  him  and  Vahgadarsan.  They  count  for  little  when  judged  independently.  So 
Bankimchandra,  the  deputy  magistrate,  had  a  hard  job  acting  as  an  editor.  He  was  quite 
sure  of  himself  as  a  novelist  and  had  some  respect  for  his  own  poetry.  Then  there  were 
such  writers  as  Rangalal,  Dinabandhu,  Hemchandra,  Navinchandra  and  essayists  like  Praful- 
lachandra,  Jogendrachandra,  Jagadishnath,  Ramdas,  Rajkrishna  and  Akshaychandra  and 
there  was  of  course  Bankimchandra  himself  whose  artistic  touch  could  make  their  works 
acceptable  to  the  readers.  But  that  was  not  enough  to  keep  a  journal  going.  So  Bankimchandra 
had  to  have  recourse  to  various  strategies.  He  had  to  cater  to  his  readers  in  various  guises 
without  of  course  compromising  his  taste  and  inclination.  He  was  now  a  critic  discussing 
Indian  classical  music  and  Uttara-Ramacarita,  now  a  scientist  toying  with  the  atoms  and 
the  dust,  now  a  story-teller  spinning  a  cautionary  tale  for  the  Bengali  people  who  do  not 
know  themselves.  Sometimes  he  just  tried  to  entertain  his  readers  by  composing  poetry  in 
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prose,  and  sometimes  he  talked  politics  from  a  communistic  point  of  view  in  relation  to 
the  peasants  of  Bengal. 

His  temperament  at  first  had  a  feeling  of  release  as  he  found  out  a  means  for  salvation 
in  Lokarahasya.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  happy  mystifying  his  readers  month  after 
month.  Sometimes  Bankimchandra  with  his  sharp  mind  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery 
of  life  while  floating  carelessly  on  the  seemingly  merry  waves  of  this  world.  The  luxury 
of  light-hearted  fun  did  not  quite  satisfy  him  as  he  was  always  aware  of  man’s  mortality 
and  particularly  the  miserable  end  of  those  around  him  who  led  a  happy-go-lucky  life.  He, 
therefore,  had  no  alternative  but  to  assume  the  guise  of  the  half-insane  addict  Kamalakanta. 
He  could  make  Kamalakanta  say  without  reservations  what  his  own  sense  of  decorum 
would  not  pass,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  the  interest  of  the  readers  for  months 
together  in  this  mad,  mysterious  character.  Bankimchandra  as  editor  and  propagator  made 
his  task  easier  by  combining  in  the  same  literary  form  sugar-coated  satire,  poetry,  politics, 
sociology  and  philosophy.  This  is  in  brief  the  genesis  of  Kamalakanta.  Naslrambabu  and 
Prasanna,  the  dairy  woman,  were  created  only  to  give  credence  and  coherence  to  the 
philosophy  of  Kamalakanta  which  again  found  an  exponent  in  Vismadev  Khosnabis. 

In  Bhadra,  1280  B.S.,  Kamalakanta  made  his  first  appearance  in  Vahgadarsan.  In  the 
introductory  note  Vismadev  Khosnabis  wrote  : 

Not  that  (Kamalakanta)  was  uneducated.  He  knew  a  little  English  and  a  little 

Sanskrit.  But  what  it’s  worth  if  this  education  does  not  bring  money  ?  The  scholars 

like  Kamalakanta  who  have  only  read  some  books  are,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 

totally  illiterate. 

It  was  from  the  office  of  this  illiterate  Kamalakanta  that  Mr  Khosnabis  collected  the  most 
effective  bills  for  insomnia  and  canvassed  for  them  in  a  philanthropic  spirit. 

Kamalakanter  Daptar  was  serialized  in  Vahgadarsan  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Alone— ‘Who  sings  there  ?’  ( Bhadra ,  1280  B.S.) 

2.  Human  beings  and  fruits.  ( Asvin ,  1280  B.S.) 

3.  Utility  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  stomach.  ( Karttik ,  1280  B.S.) 

4.  Moths.  ( Agrahayan ,  1280  B.S.) 

5.  My  mind.  ( Magh ,  1280  B.S.) 

6.  In  the  moonlight  ( Phalgun ,  1280  B.S.) 

7.  Cuckoo  in  spring.  ( Caitra ,  1280  B.S.) 

8.  Beauty  of  woman,  (Jyaistha,  1281  B.S.) 

9.  Marriage  ( Asadh ,  1281  B.S.) 

10.  The  big  marketplace.  (Asvin,  1281  B.S.) 

11.  My  celebration  of  the  goddess  Durga.  ( Karttik ,  1281  B.S.) 

12.  A  love-song.  ( Phalgun ,  i281  B.S.) 

13.  Cat.  (Caitra,  1281  B.S.) 

14.  Mosquito.  (Vaisakh,  1282  B.S.) 
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There  were  only  these  fourteen  articles. collected  by  Vismadev  Khosnabls.  Of  these,  three 
essays — ‘In  the  moonlight’,  ‘Beauty  of  woman’  and  ‘Mosquito’ — were  not  written  by  Ban- 
kimchandra.  ‘In  the  moonlight’  and  ‘Mosquito’  were  written  by  Akshaychandra  Sarkar  and 
‘Beauty  of  woman’  by  Rajkrishna  Mukherjee. 

In  1875  Bankimchandra  first  published  from  Kanthalpada  Kamalakanter  Daptar  consisting 
of  eleven  articles,  the  title-page  describing  it  as  the  first  volume,  which  means  he  had  not 
quite  finished.  But  Vahgadarsan  edited  by  Bankimchandra,  struggling  for  survival  till  Caitra, 
1282  B.S.  ceased  abruptly,  and  no  more  was  heard  about  Kamalakanta. 

Vahgadarsan  was  revived  under  the  editorship  of  Sanjivchandra  in  Vaisakh,  1284.  Bankim¬ 
chandra  wrote  right  at  the  beginning,  ‘It  has  been  revived  because  there  is  a  great  need  for 
such  a  magazine.’  But  he  did  not  certainly  think  of  Kamalakanta’s  resurrection  at  the  time  ; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  published  in  the  same  number  ‘The  story  of  old  age’,  as  a 
separate  essay  without  using  the  name  of  Kamalakanta.  There  was  no  sign  of  Kamalakanta’s 
reappearance  till  Agrahayan.  In  Pans,  probably  at  the  initiative  of  his  elder  brother,  Ban¬ 
kimchandra  published  ‘Letters  of  Kamalakanta’.  But  Bankimchandra  alias  Kamalakanta  had 
by  then  turned  apathetic.  He  had  become  wiser  after  four  years  of  editorship,  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  letters  written  by  Bankimchandra  under  the  name  of 
Kamalakanta  : 

Ah,  my  heart  !  play  your  music  once  again  !  Let  my  deepest  feelings  now  find 
an  utterance  as  they  did  in  the  past — in  this  insensitive  mundane  world  harassed 
by  material  pursuits  and  besotted  with  desire.  But  will  anyone  care  to  listen  to 
me  ?  I  was  young  when  I  wrote  Kamalakanter  Daptar.  Now  I  am  no  longer 
young  and  lack  the  passion  I  had.  Who  will  now  care  for  words  without  feelings  ? 
The  spring  I  knew  is  no  more.  Now  who  is  going  to  appreciate  the  song  of  a 
cuckoo  who  has  lost  his  voice  ? 

In  Phalgun  (1284  B.S.)  a  letter  entitled  ‘Politics’  came  out,  and  in  Sravan  1285  B.S.  the 
letter  ‘Human  qualities  of  the  Bengalis’  brought  the  curtain  down  on  the  dramatic  career 
of  Kamalakanta.  The  concluding  lines  of  this  letter  are  : 

Let  me  stop  whining  for  the  present — but  my  desire  for  collecting  honey  is  likely 
to  persist. 

After  this  there  was  no  sign  of  Kamalakanta  till  Magh,  1288  B.S.  Vahgadarsan  edited  by 
Sanjivchandra  was  then  in  a  bad  way  and  its  publication  was  most  irregular.  On  February 
16,  1882  Pandit  Ramchandra  Chattopadhyay  of  Kanthalpada  and  Taraknath  Biswas,  son 
of  Digambar  Biswas,  came  to  see  Bankimchandra  at  his  residence  in  Calcutta.  In  the  middle 
of  their  conversation  Bankimchandra  suddenly  asked,  ‘How  is  Vahgadarsan  going  on  ?’ 
They  both  said  how  they  missed  Kamalakanta  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of 
Vahgadarsan. 
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‘I  see’,  said  he,  puffing  at  his  pipe.  He  looked  unperturbed,  composed  and  thought¬ 
ful.  After  a  while  he  went  into  the  next  room  and  then  came  back.  Maybe  he 
had  a  drink... Then  he  bid  us  goodbye  and  sat  at  his  table  writing. 

Taraknath  Biswas,  Life  of  Bankimbabu 

That  evening  severe  cyclonic  storms  raged  round  Calcutta  and  the  rough  weather  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  days.  Bankimchandra  wrote  ‘Kamalakanta’s  Deposition’  against  this 
backdrop.  It  appeared  in  the  Bhadra  number  of  Vahgadarsan  (published  in  Phalgun)  in  1288 
B.S.  This  particular  section  ends  with  Kamalakanta’s  sworn  statement  in  a  court  of  law, 
as  recorded  by  Khosnabls  junior.  Kamalakanta  ‘had  then  gone  stark  raving  mad’. 

But  it  was  like  a  never-ending  tale.  Kamalakanta  appeared  twice  after  this.  It  was  as  if  a 
fan  had  stumbled  upon  scraps  of  paper  thrown  on  the  waste-heap  by  Kamalakanta  and  sent 
them  to  the  editor  of  Vahgadarsan.  ‘Husking  pedal’  and  ‘Cockatoo’  came  out  in  Vaisakh 
and  Karttik  respectively  in  1288  B.  S.  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  enlarged  version  of  Kamalakanter  Daptar  was  published  as  Kamalakanta  in  September 
1885  (1292  B.S.).  It  had  three  parts — ‘Kamalakanter  Daptar’,  ‘Kamalakanter  Patra’,  and 
‘Kamalakanter  Jobanbandf.  The  part  entitled  ‘Kamalakanter  Daptar1  included  ‘In  the  moon¬ 
light’  (by  Akshay  Sarkar)  and  ‘Beauty  of  woman’  (by  Rajkrishna  Mukherjee),  discarded  in 
the  first  edition  (1875)  ;  ‘Mosquito’  (by  A.  Sarkar)  was  excluded.  Bankimchandra  made 
some  changes  and  cuts  in  this  edition  of  ‘Kamalakanter  Daptar’.  ‘Kamalakanter  patra’ 
published  originally  in  Vahgadarsan  (Paus,  1284  B.S.)  was  now  divided  into  two  parts, 
‘What  should  I  write  ?’  and  ‘Kamalakanta’s  farewell’.  Two  letters,  ‘Politics’  and  ‘Human 
qualities  of  the  Bengalis’,  found  a  place  in  this  section  along  with  the  essay  ‘The  story  of 
old  age’.  This  edition  of ‘The  letters  of  Kamalakanta’  was  arranged  in  the  following  order  : 
1.  What  should  I  write  ?  2.  Politics  3.  Human  qualities  of  the  Bengalis  4.  The  story  of  old 
age  5.  Kamalakanta’s  farewell.  The  book  ended  with  Kamalakanta’s  testimony. 

The  second  edition  of  Kamalakanta  was  brought  out  in  July  1891,  with  the  addition  of 
‘Husking  pedal’  which  was  dropped  earlier  as  the  fourteenth  item  in  the  table  ol  contents 
of ‘Kamalakanter  Daptar’.  The  rest  was  similar  to  the  first  edition. 

No  other  edition  of  Kamalakanta  was  published  during  Bankimchandra’s  lifetime.  The 
essay  ; Cockatoo’  was  left  out. 

It  is  more  important  to  consider  two  major  changes  and  excisions  than  the  minor  ones 
when  Kamalakanta  was  published  in  book  form.  When  ‘The  letters’  was  divided  into  two 
parts  the  second  part  had  to  be  changed.  ‘What  should  I  write  ?’  remained  unchanged,  but 
what  followed  was  : 

My  pen,  have  a  try  again.  Let  the  bird 
take  wings. 
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It  was  changed  to  : 

Dear  Editor, 

Goodbye,  let  me  stop  writing.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  hit  it  off  with  you,  with 
the  readers,  with  the  world,  even  with  myself  How  can  I  bring  myself  to  write  ? 
Can  this  flute  play  when  it  is  out  of  tune  ?  It  is  so  eager  to  breathe  forth  melodies 
though,  but  it  cannot.  For  my  flute  has  cracked. 

The  ending  in  Vahgadarsan  was  like  this  : 

Dear  Editor,  Please  tell  me  what  I  should  write  about.  I  am  no  longer  my  previous 
self,  I  have  lost  my  taste  ;  but  I  am  still  at  your  beck  and  call. 

The  present  one  reads  : 

Now  is  the  time  to  shed  tears,  not  to  write. 

‘The  story  of  old  age’  in  Vahgadarsan  opened  with  : 

I  am  just  thinking  of  writing  about  old  age. . . 

In  the  book  it  reads  : 

Dear  Editor, 

I  haven’t  yet  got  my  opium,  so  I  am  in  great  distress.  What  I  have  written 
today  is  done  with  a  conscious  effort,  not  under  the  spell  of  opium.  I  am  going 
to  write  about  a  secret  sorrow  of  mine. 

It  is  about  old  age.  I  am  just  thinking  of  writing... 

The  authorship  of ‘Cockatoo’  is  not  certain  ;  yet  because  it  was  attributed  to  Kamalakanta 
in  Vahgadarsan,  and  in  the  same  year  ‘Husking  pedal’  written  by  Kamalakanta’  was  included 
in  Kamalakanta,  and  because  ‘Cockatoo’  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  author,  one  feels 
that  ‘Cockatoo’  should  be  regarded  as  the  last  essay  by  Kamalakanta,  unlike  ‘In  the  moon¬ 
light’,  ‘Beauty  of  Woman’  and  ‘Mosquito’. 

Almost  all  the  novels  of  Bankimchandra  have  had  their  fair  share  of  critical  attention  ; 
Krisnacaritra  and  Dharmatattva  have  also  generated  much  controversy.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  neither  his  contemporaries  nor  the  later  critics  paid  much  attention  to  his  Lokarahasya 
and  Kamalakanta.  There  were  of  course  some  critical  observations  in  the  periodicals  about 
Kamalakanta,  but  Kamalakanta  certainly  deserved  much  more.  It  seems  that  contemporary 
men  of  letters  failed  to  grasp  the  book  because  of  its  unconventional  character.  Kamalakanta 
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has  suffered  neglect  as  it  has  been  dismissed  as  a  suitable  game  for  leisure — the  lighter  aspect 
of  the  versatile  genius  of  Bankimchandra. 

In  the  chapter  ‘Masterpieces’  of  his  Life  of  Bankimchandra  (3rd  edition,  pp.  258 — 59), 
Sachishchandra  Chatterjee  relates  this  anecdote  : 

I  still  remember,  one  day  the  late  Krishnadhan  Mukherjee  (sub-judge),  my 
respected  brother-in-law,  asked  Bankimchandra  at  his  residence  at  Sankibhanga, 
‘Which  work  of  yours  do  you  think  to  be  the  best  ?’ 

‘Let  me  know  your  view  first’,  said  he. 

Krishnadhanbabu  laughed  and  remarked,  ‘I  shall  not  tell  you — I  am  writing  it 
down  just  to  see  if  you  agree  with  me.’  So  he  put  it  down  ;  Bankimchandra 
instantly  replied  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  Kamalakanter  Daptar. 
Krishnadhanbabu  turned  over  the  paper  on  which  he  had  written  his  view  ;  there 
it  was — Kamalakanter  Daptar. 

The  gist  of  Akshaychandra  Dattaguptas  brief  discussion  of  Kamalakanta  in  his  book 
Bankimchandra  (pp.  196-97)  is  this  : 

Kamalakanta  takes  pride  of  place  in  Vahgadarsan  in  respect  of  verbal  beauties, 
emotional  appeal,  pure  controlled  humour  and  authentic  patriotism.  Kamalakanta 
is  at  once  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  social  reformer,  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  Yet 
he  is  without  a  poet’s  sentimentalism,  a  philosopher’s  pomposity,  a  social 
reformer’s  dullness,  a  politician’s  unimaginative  prosaism  and  a  patriot’s  bigotry. 
Who  has  ever  seen  such  a  charming  blend  of  humour  and  pathos,  fact  and  fiction, 
lightheartedness  and  excruciating  agony,  intoxication  and  philosophical  discern¬ 
ment,  sensitivity  and  realism,  sarcasm  and  generosity  ?  Some  still  ask,  ‘Wherein 
lies  the  originality  of  Kamalakanter  Daptar  ?’  Dear  me,  the  fetish  about  originality 
and  the  charge  of plagiarism  against  our  native  writers  are  likely  to  lead  us  astray. 
In  my  teens  when  I  was  just  overwhelmed  by  Kamalakanta,  a  self-conscious 
scholar  in  English  literature  solemnly  observed,  ‘This  is  just  an  imitation  of  De 
Quincey’s  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.  ’  When  I  grew  up  I  realized 
that  such  a  judgement  was  not  worthy  of  a  scholar.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may 
be  certain  lines  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature  that  invite  comparison 
with  Kamalakanta.  I  also  feel  that  ‘Kamalakants’s  deposition’  was  modelled  on 
Sam’s  testimony  in  Pickwick  Papers.  Nevertheless  I  can  assert  confidently  that 
all  this  fails  to  undermine  the  originality  of  Kamalakanta. 

Purnachandra,  Bankim’s  brother,  in  an  essay  ‘Come,  come,  my  friend’  in  Kamalakanta 
(Bankim-prasahga,  pp.  54-64)  discusses  when  and  how  this  song  ‘Come,  come,  my  friend’ 
cast  a  spell  on  Bankimchandra. 
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Kamalakanta  has  got  much  less  publicity  than  the  novels  ;  there  were  only  two  editions 
of  Kamalakanta  (three  editions  of  Kamalakanter  Daptar)  from  its  first  publication  (1870)  to 
Bankim  s  death  (1894).  Since  his  death  Kamalakanta  became  increasingly  popular  and  its 
manner  had  a  large  following.  What  was  done  by  Rajkrishna  and  Akshaychandra  in 
Vahgadarsan  and  by  Chandrasekhar  Mukherjee  in  Jhanahkura  was  accomplished  with  great 
success  by  Devendranath  Sen  in  PravasI  (1308-9,  B.S.).  It  was  he  who  revived  the  tone  and 
temper  of  Kamalakanta.  Charuchandra  Ray  of  Chandannagar  also  wrote  in  this  vein.  Rabin¬ 
dranath  in  Satire  and  Fun  (in  imitation  of  What  should  I  write  ?’)  and  Chandrashekhar 
Mukherjee  in  Frenzied  Love  (in  imitation  of  ‘Alone’)  adopted  the  same  mode  of  writing. 
Besides,  whoever  has  tried  his  hand  at  satire  and  humorous  writing  in  Bengali  is  in  debt 
more  of  less  to  Kamalakanta.  But  neither  Rajkrishna  nor  Akshaychandra  nor  anybody  else 
could  seize  the  essential  Kamalakanta. 

Kamalakanter  Jobanbandl  has  been  dramatized  and  staged  several  times.  But  we  do  not 
know  of  any  translation  of  Kamalakanta  into  other  languages.  On  the  face  of  it  Kamalakanta 
is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  some  essays  alternately  lighthearted,  serious,  satirical,  humorous 
and  touching.  But  a  closer  look  reveals  a  coherent  pattern  of  ideas.  This  is  Kamalakanta’s 
philosophy.  There  are  a  few  other  allied  ideas,  but  they  come  up  only  in  passing. 

Full  of  youthful  vitality,  Bankimchandra,  a  Deputy  Magistrate,  was  successful  in  his 
profession  as  well  as  his  literary  vocation  ;  but  there  was  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
heart  which  became  more  and  more  articulate  as  he  grew  older.  From  time  to  time  he  was 
assailed  with  questions  as  to  the  purpose  of  existence  and  life,  and  he  felt  very  lonely.  He 
never  managed  to  adopt  the  typical  middle-class  habit  of  swimming  with  the  tide  and 
keeping  a  smiling  face.  Hence  this  reflection  : 

I  am  all  alone  in  this  crowded  city,  alone  in  this  endless  stream  of cheerful  humans  ! 
Why  cannot  I  mingle  with  this  stream  and  become  just  one  of  those  bubbles  in 
the  sea  of  joy  ?....  Why  don’t  /  dissolve  like  a  drop  of  water  in  this  ocean  ? 

Gone  is  his  youthful  exuberance,  and  the  prismatic  colours  of  hope  and  aspiration  fade 
slowly  like  falling  scales  from  his  eyes. 

Happiness  achieved  in  youth  is  insignificant,  but  the  desire  for  it  is  limitless.  Now 
1  am  much  happier,  but  where  is  that  optimism  that  pervaded  the  whole  world  ? 
Now  I  realize  that  if  I  go  for  a  swim  in  this  ocean  of  mundane  affairs,  I  shall  be 
thrown  back  on  the  shore  by  the  wild  waves.  Now  it  is  clear  to  me  that  here  is 
a  forest  that  has  no  path  through  it,  here  is  a  vast  expanse  of  land  without  water, 
here  is  a  river  without  banks,  an  ocean  without  an  island,  a  darkness  without  stars. 

In  this  dense  darkness,  on  board  a  ship  that  has  lost  its  way,  Bankimchandra  embraced 
a  doctrine  that  alone  could  sustain  him — and  that  was  universal  love  without  discrimination, 
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love  ot  all  human  beings,  love  of  all  living  creatures — a  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice.  This  is 
the  philosophy  ot  Kamalakanta,  and  Bankimchandra  has  returned  to  it  again  and  again  in 
the  essays. 

/.  Fellow-feeling  is  at  the  moment  the  only  human  song  that  has  meaning  for  me. 
Let  this  sublime  song  ring  in  human  hearts  for  ages.  If  I  can  go  on  loving  the 
human  race,  I  can  forego  other  kinds  of  happiness. 

Alone 

■  2.  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  here  for  in  this  world — probably  to  be  mentally 
involved  with  someone.  I  always  cling  to  myself  and  cannot  attach  myself  to 
others.  This  is  why  I  am  never  happy  on  earth...  After  a  lot  of  thinking  I  have 
come  round  to  the  view  that  there  cannot  be  enduring  happiness  without  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  for  fellow  human  beings...  One  day  I  shall  be  dead  and  burnt 
to  ashes,  even  my  name  will  be  forgotten,  but  let  me  affirm  confidently  that 
one  day  every  man  will  appreciate  what  I  am  saying  now  that  man  has  no 
other  route  to  lasting  happiness.  Just  as  people  now  join  the  mad  rush  for 
wealth,  fame  and  material  comforts,  one  day  they  will  be,  with  similar  avidity, 
concerned  about  others  and  altruism  will  be  the  common  human  pursuit. 

My  mind 

3.  If  I  do  not  fulfil  my  obligations  to  others,  do  I  have  a  right  to  happiness  ? 

My  mind 

4.  I  know  at  least  this  that  man  was  born  for  man — one  heart  was  meant  for 
another.  The  friction  or  fusion  of  the  two  hearts  is  the  source  of  happiness  in 
human  life. 

A  song 

5.  What  is  religion  ?  It  is  doing  a  good  turn  to  others. 

Cat 

6.  What  you  have  done  as  a  young  man  is  meant  for  yourself,  but  in  later  years 
all  your  work  should  be  meant  for  others.  This  is  my  suggestion.  Do  not 
think  that  because  you  have  not  yet  done  your  own  work  you  cannot  find 
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time  to  work  for  others.  One’s  own  work  will  never  be  over — even  if  man 
could  live  up  to  million  years — there  is  no  limit,  no  end  to  man  s  selfishness. 
So  I  ask  you  to  work  for  the  good  of  others  and  persuade  yourself  that  in  old 
age  you  need  not  look  after  your  own  interests.  This  is  the  true  practice  of  a 
sage  ;  follow  his  example. 


The  story  of  old  age 

Bankimchandra  gives  these  words — hymning  love  of  man — to  Kamalakanta,  a  homeless 
recluse,  free  from  all  bonds  and  social  attachments,  and  reveals  himself.  It  is  this  doctrine 
that  is  fully  developed  later  in  his  Dharmatattva  (Principles  of  religion)  and  Krisnacaritra. 

The  cult  of  mother  that  is  incipient  in  Mrinalini and  culminates  in  the  song  Vande  Mataram 
in  Anandamath,  finds  its  most  effective  expression  in  Kamalakanta.  A  profound  sense  of 
shame  at  the  political  bondage  of  Bengal  is  conveyed  poignantly  by  Bankimchandra.  Here 
is  a  piteous  prayer  : 

Where  is  my  mother  ?  Where  is  the  land  of  Bengal,  mother  of  Kamalakanta  ?... 
My  mother,  my  motherland — this  clay  idol  decked  with  countless  gems  now  lies 
in  the  womb  of  Time...  wake  up  my  mother,  the  golden  land  of  Bengal  !  Now 
I  will  be  a  good  son  and  follow  the  path  of righteousness.  I  will  be  worthy  of  you. 

My  celebration  of  the  goddess  Durga 


Sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  frustration  : 

Bengalis  have  no  right  to  discuss  happiness.  A  song 

Sometimes  the  tone  is  accusatory  : 

I,  Kamalakanta  Cakravarti,  give  you  a  sermon.  The  menials  may  have  in-laws, 
but  the  people  who  were  overcome  by  seventeen  cavalry  soldiers  cannot  have 
politics.  ‘Glory  to  Radha-Knsna.  Give  something  to  this  beggar.  ’  That  is  their 
politics.  No  other  politics  will  bear  fruit  in  this  soil. 


Politics 

Is  there  a  Bengali  who  does  not  grouse  and  whimper  ?  Is  there  a  Bengali  who  is 
engaged  in  something  else  ? 


Human  qualities  of  the  Bengalis 
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It  was  in  Kamalakanta  that  Bankimchandra  waked  up  our  nationalist  consciousness  by 
imparting  to  us  the  cult  of  mother.  The  political  struggle  of  the  modern  Bengali  people 
can,  infact,  be  traced  back  to  Kamalakanta. 

The  ruthless  sarcasm  with  which  Bankimchandra  exposed  in  Kamalakanta  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  Bengali  literature  is  still  relevant  today.  The  Bengali  writers  are  still  in  disgrace 
and  Bankimchandra’s  contention  is  irrefutable.  Can  we  deny  the  truth  of  his  statement  even 
now  ? 


One  need  not  learn  to  write  or  be  well-read  to  be  regarded  as  educated  ;  it  is 
enough  if  you  can  publish  books  or  write  for  the  journals.  Some  people  of  course 
may  contest  this.  If  you  have  not  learnt  to  write  how  can  you  contribute  to  the 
journals  ?  Such  a  debate,  I  think,  is  quite  irrelevant.  A  baby  crocodile  begins  to 
swim  immediately  after  breaking  out  through  the  egg,  it  needs  no  training. 
Likewise  education  is  an  inborn  quality  of  the  Bengalis.  They  have  no  use  for 
studies. 


Utility  or  the  philosopy  of  the  stomach 

Is  the  literary  market  described  by  Bankimchandra  any  better  now  ?  Is  not  the  following 
description  still  relevant  ? 

I  have  been  to  the  literary  market,  I  saw  sages  like  Valmiki  selling  heavenly  fruits, 
and  that  was  Sanskrit  literature,  I  am  sure.  I  also  saw  some  people  selling  delicious 
fruits  like  leechee,  peach,  guava,  pineapple  and  grapes — that  was  western  literature, 
to  be  sure.  Then  I  saw  a  shop  where  countless  children  and  women  were  busy 
buying  and  selling.  It  was  so  crowded  that  I  could  not  find  my  way  in,  so  I  asked, 
‘What  does  the  shop  sell  ?’ 

‘Bengali  literature ’,  answered  the  boys. 

‘Who  is  selling  ?’ 

‘We,  sir,  there  are  some  big  traders  too.  As  for  the  ordinary  shops,  you’ll  get  a 
catalogue  of  their  names  in  Bestiary. ' 

‘Who  is  buying  ?’ 

‘We,  sir,  ’ 

Just  out  of  curiosity  I  went  in  and  looked  round.  What  I  saw  were  some  green 
bananas  wrapped  in  newspapers. 

The  big  marketplace 

The  most  dangerous  species  is  the  literary  grinder,  who  is  busy  crushing  the  very 
goddess  of  learning  in  the  printing  shop  to  produce  a  school  book. 

Husking  pedal 
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What  Kamalakanta  says  in  ‘Insect’  and  ‘Cat’  apprehending  the  frenetic  pace  to  fuel  the 
fire  of  desire,  the  crazy  chase  of  material  comforts  in  the  modern  world  and  in  Bengal  has 
not  lost  its  significance  at  a  time  when  the  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  being 
smashed  to  pieces  under  the  terrible  impact  of  socialism.  His  remarks  have  not  dated  with 
the  passage  of  time.  How  amazing,  indeed,  is  Kamalakanta’s  unfading  alertness  and 
foresight  !  No  writer  can  transcend  his  time  unless  he  is  exceptionally  gifted  ;  no  one  can 
deny  that  Bankimchandra  has  passed  the  test.  His  importance  should  be  considered  in  terms 
of  what  he  did  to  make  the  people  of  Bengal  confident  and  conscious  of  their  moorings  in 
their  own  country,  in  the  historical  context  of  his  vision  of  a  distant  future  and  his  prehension 
about  the  terrible  clashes  in  the  world  at  large.  Bankimchandra  who  could  rise  above  the 
specificity  of  region,  time  and  people  was  alone  in  his  artistic  activity.  We  still  shudder  at 
the  cry  of  his  lonely  heart  which  pierces  through  and  overshadows  his  patriotic  and  nationalis¬ 
tic  fervour. 

On  this  bleak  day  of  monsoon,  in  the  inauspicious  last  hour  of  this  dark  night, 
in  this  starless,  moonless  night  when  black  clouds  mass — who  is  going  to  give 
me  a  shelter  ?  Who  will  save  me  on  the  scorching  sandy  banks  of  this  stream  of 
life,  on  the  shores  of  the  raging  Vaitaranl  turning  in  deadly  eddies  round,  from 
the  lashing  of  the  waves  of  this  limitless  sea  ?  How  fast  the  wind  blows  !  How 
dark  it  is  !  Oh  God  !  Darkness  all  around  !  This  little  raft  of  mine  is  now  too 
heavy  with  misdeeds.  Who  is  going  to  save  me  ? 

He  started  the  journey  alone  and  finished  his  task  all  by  himself.  Such  a  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  a  true  artist  is  still  a  wonder  in  Bengali  literature.  There  Kamalakanta,  like  Bankim 
himself,  is  a  solitary  figure. 


translated  by 
Dipendu  Chakrabarti 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS 


Mohitlal  Majumdar 


THE  educated  Bengali  today  is  totally  indifferent  to  society,  religion  or  morality.  The 
intellection  and  the  emotional  strength  that  are  needed  for  survival  are  atrophied-  We  cannot 
even  provide  ourselves  with  the  two  basic  needs — food  and  what  is  good  for  the  health. 
We  have  lost  the  capacity  for  hard  and  high  thinking  and  the  range  of  our  cerebration  has 
considerably  shrunk.  What  we  do  in  the  name  of  literary  activity  is  merely  the  complacence 
of  the  feeble  and  the  inane.  We  have  failed  to  reconcile  our  political  activity  with  our  own 
culture  and  faith — we  just  fling  our  arms  and  legs  about  like  sleep-walkers  in  deep  slumber, 
which  is  merely  an  illusion  of  movement.  The  self-knowledge,  moral  strength  and  person¬ 
ality  which  enliven  all  thought  and  work  are  entirely  lacking.  We  have  no  links  with  the 
national  heritage  and  have  forgotten  our  past.  We  are  totally  unaware  of  the  fact  that  our 
history  begins  thousands  of  years  back,  prior  to  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  that 
long  stretch  of  time,  what  caused  our  rise  and  fall,  what  have  been  our  achievements,  what 
are  our  misdeeds  and  blemishes — in  short  who  we  are  and  what  we  are — we  are  completely 
unaware  of  all  this.  This  has  made  us  stray  from  the  right  path  ;  propelled  by  bits  and 
pieces  of  Western  knawledge,  regarding  the  trifling  change  from  one  decade  to  the  next  as 
apocalyptic,  we  drift  toward  the  final  disaster.  In  such  unsettling  times,  we  should  like  to 
know  about  Bankim’s  times  and  Bankimchandra  himself.  It  was  a  period  when  the  Bengali 
Hindu  strove  to  wake  up  from  stupor,  and  this  striving  is  revealed  through  Bankim’s 
personality  and  genius.  The  latent  life-force  and  perseverence  of  a  moribund  people  found 
expression  in  this  man  who  represented  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  the  Bengalis  ever  discover 
their  own  identity  and  become  enlightened,  they  will  hold  this  aspect  of  Bankim’s  genius 
with  increasing  reverence.  They  will  recognize  not  only  the  great  creative  writer,  but  also 
the  true  patriot,  the  sage-like  teacher  of  the  modern  Bengali  nation,  a  man  of  an  extraordinary 
talent  having  supernatural  gifts. 

It  was  a  time  when,  through  sudden  exposure  to  the  tremendous  power  of  Western 
philosophy,  science,  literature  and  history,  the  startled  Bengalis  experienced  a  reawakening 
and  gained  a  new  outlook.  The  result  was  paradoxical — a  regeneration  that  also  meant  a 
willing  nerveless  surrender  to  an  alien  culture.  In  that  spiritual  crisis  many  educated  Bengalis 
who  really  aspired  after  truth  took  the  easy  way.  It  was  not  a  time  for  silence.  The  terrible 
degeneration  of  one’s  own  society  and  culture  was  painfully  visible.  It  was  a  question  of 
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choice.  Men  who  searched  for  truth,  men  who  could  think,  felt  an  impelling  urge  to  act, 
to  do  their  duty.  A  new  humanistic  ideal,  seen  in  the  light  of  European  rationalism,  and 
the  fearless  fact-finding  spirit  of  science  seemed  to  shake  the  roots  of  our  ancient  faith.  I 
call  it  faith  because  at  that  time  the  power  to  think  had  decayed,  judgment  had  turned  into 
blind  superstition.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  subsistence  had  no  longer 
any  living  contact  with  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  national  endeavour.  In 
this  context,  the  spirit  of  enlightenment  held  out  by  a  virile  foreign  civilization  seemed 
liberal,  expansive,  easy  of  access  and  offered  a  short  cut  to  escape.  This  was  a  grave  crisis 
for  the  nation.  Yet  in  a  sense  it  was  good  for  our  health — we  needed  and  deserved  it.  But 
to  make  the  best  use  of  difficulties,  to  mould  something  beneficent  out  of  moral  darkness 
demands  great  power  and  mental  strength.  In  Bankim  we  find  that  rare  genius.  He  had 
studied  the  trends  ol  European  civilization  and  its  achievement  with  due  respect.  The  Western 
influence  is  clearly  evident  in  his  writings  and  literary  ideals.  But  even  though  the  influence 
was  considerable,  he  wanted  to  integrate  into  Hindu  culture  only  what  he  considered  valid 
in  Western  thought.  This  is  the  individuality  of  Bankim’s  genius.  It  is  because  of  his 
distinctive  approach  that  Western  education  did  not  prove  an  obstacle  ;  it  contributed  to 
the  well-being  of  our  society  and  people  and  to  the  revival  of  our  culture.1 

To  understand  Bankim,  it  will  not  do  to  see  him  merely  as  a  scholar  and  thinker.  Many 
others  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  learning  or  truth.  We  will  pay  homage  to  their 
memory  by  recalling  how  they  helped  our  emancipation.  Then  we  will  speak  about  the 
greatest  Bengali  of  that  age.  Rameshchandra  Datta  referred  to  Bankim  as  ‘the  greatest  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century’  in  the  context  of  the  history  of  Bengali  literature.  But  what  does 
that  greatness  mean  ?  Bankim  was  not  merely  a  great  intellectual  or  a  reformer  devoted  to 
truth — his  role  is  much  greater.  With  a  unique  genius  inspired  by  patriotism  he  resolved 
the  conflict  between  Indian  and  Western  traditions.  His  intellect  had  not  only  analytical 
rigour,  but  creative  power  as  well.  It  was  not  an  intellect  which  would  uproot  the  trunk 
of  a  dying  tree  and  erect  there  a  strong  and  lovely  iron  pillar.  Rather,  it  was  a  genius  which 
could  transfuse  the  vital  sap  of  the  native  soil  into  the  roots  of  that  withered  tree  and  quicken 
it  to  life.  ‘Our  greatest  thoughts  come  from  the  heart.’  No  one  can  create  anything  without 
the  mysterious  mental  faculties,  a  surge  of  inmost  feelings.  These  make  Bankim  a  poet. 
But  he  possessed  a  power  that  was  greater  than  his  poetic  talent,  a  power  of  which  his 
poetic  imagination  was  but  a  part,  or  only  the  means.  The  chief  concern  of  life  is  to  attain 
perfection  or  completeness,  an  ideal  that  harmonizes  wisdom,  devotion,  love  and  work. 
Bankim  sought  that  harmony,  not  merely  in  intellection  or  meditation.  He  strove  to  grasp 
it  as  a  concrete  reality,  to  root  it  firmly  in  actual  life.  Dharmatattva  (Principles  of  Religion) 
is  a  search  for  this  truth.2  He  was  attracted  to  Hinduism  because  of  the  capacious  catholicity 
that  informed  its  abstruse  philosophical  cogitations.  His  passion  for  truth,  deep  reverence 
and  the  rational  discipline  to  which  he  constantly  subjected  his  judgment  give  his  ceaseless 
search  an  exalted  grace.3 

I  have  already  referred  to  Bankim’s  creative  power.  Creativity  has  at  its  base  a  totality 
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of  vision.  Merely  to  move  from  a  part  to  a  greater  part  is  not  a  creative  act.  The  part  must 
reflect  the  whole.  Creativity  consists  in  the  absorption  of  the  universal  in  the  particular. 
The  more  definite  the  great  poet  s  personality  is,  the  more  does  the  impersonal  element 
show  through  it.  This  power  is  miraculous,  and  we  find  this  power  in  Bankim  s  genius. 
He  never  erred  in  recognizing  the  permanent,  the  eternal,  but  in  his  vision  it  took  shape  in 
space  and  time.  For  him,  religion  was  not  an  abstraction  divorced  from  life,  to  be  imposed 
on  man.  He  knew  that  true  religion  sought  to  fulfil  itself  through  actual  human  nature.  In 
studying  the  history  of  the  Hindus,  he  did  not  see  this  religion  as  perfected  in  any  particular 
age  in  the  distant  past.  He  traced  its  path  along  the  entire  history  of  the  Hindus  ;  he  saw 
its  central  truth  manifest  in  its  diversity.  That  is  why  he  did  not  accept  any  one  doctrine 
of  Hinduism  as  true  and  reject  all  the  others.  He  felt  the  pulse-beat  of  a  nation  which  he 
saw  taking  tangible  shape  with  many-coloured  forms,  endeavours  and  inclinations  across 
a  vast  span  of  time.  He  entered  into  the  very  spring  of  its  life,  where  the  thousand  petals 
of  its  heart  are  held  together  by  one  stem — he  discovered  the  very  root  of  that  stem.  Unless 
one  reaches  that  core  one  cannot  resolve  the  contradictions  or  discover  the  harmony.  Only 
when  one  can  thus  know  the  particular,  can  one  also  realize  the  universal.  This  is  the  work 
of  true  genius.  One  needs  creativity  of  the  highest  order  for  such  an  achievement.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  poet  is  also  a  seer  and  the  seer  a  poet.  This  totality  of  vision  is  itself 
creativity.  Through  this  vision  Bankim  discovered  the  distinctive  achievement  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus — or  rather,  he  created  it.  When  the  particular  is  seen  in  this  way,  the  universal  is 
automatically  reflected  in  it.  This  is  not  achieved  by  ratiocination  alone.  Bankim  did  not 
forget  that  man  is  not  a  machine  for  manufacturing  knowledge.  The  past  heritage  and  the 
present  environment  mould  his  soul.  At  the  same  time  he  found  the  seed  of  universal 
humanity  inherent  in  that  mould.  His  strong  patriotism  lay  at  the  root  of  this  wisdom. 
This  perception  deepened  when  he  began  to  interpret  the  Hindu  scriptures.  It  is  the  hallmark 
of  the  greatest  genius  to  see  as  a  whole  that  which  is  only  partly  seen,  limited  to  a  specific 
milieu.  And  yet  to  perceive  the  whole  is  not  enough  ;  a  great  genius  still  finds  pleasure  in 
the  particular.  Wisdom  in  such  cases  has  not  merely  grown  into  a  tree,  it  has  blossomed. 
The  love  for  the  concrete  and  the  particular  is  the  source  of  creativity.  In  literature,  in  the 
social  sphere,  in  affairs  of  the  state,  he  who  has  not  this  empathic  perception  of  reality, 
who  has  no  relish  for  life,  but  is  only  adept  in  theorizing,  cannot  create  anything.  His 
erudition  may  be  commendable,  but  he  cannot  breathe  life  into  anything.  What  I  say  here 
is  not  irrelevant.  Patriotism  inspired  Bankim’s  genius.  But  if  he  did  not  have  this  deep 
sympathy  and  insight,  he  would  have  lost  both  the  universal  and  the  particular  and  in  the 
clash  between  the  two  worlds,  the  two  cultures,  he  could  not  salvage  the  spirit  of  his  own 
world. 

Patriotism  was  the  mainspring  of  his  genius.  No  one  initiated  him  into  it,  nor  did  he 
learn  it  by  himself ;  it  was  something  he  was  born  with.  Waking  or  asleep,  in  meditation 
or  intellection,  he  was  never  free  from  its  spell  for  a  moment.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
in  religious  disputations,  in  the  excited  reverie  of  literary  creation,  in  the  dreams  of  his 
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youth,  the  duties  ot  his  mature  years,  the  reminiscences  of  his  last  years,  this  patriotism 
engrossed  his  mind.  The  very  mention  of  his  motherland  overwhelmed  him.  He  was  a 
sober  and  serious  person  ;  but  talk  to  him  of  his  own  country  and  he  would  be  excited  like 
a  child,  distraught  with  distress,  shame,  joy,  grief,  anger  and  pride.  His  motherland  was 
not  an  imaginary  divinity,  she  was  a  concrete  entity.  An  awareness,  intimate  as  a  personal 
relationship,  coursed  through  his  blood.  He  has  expressed  this  feeling  in  many  different 
ways  and  contexts.  I  cannot  help  quoting  from  ‘A  Song’  in  Kamalakanta  as  an  instance.  If 
literature  takes  its  origin  in  true  feeling  and  in  the  pain  to  express  that  feeling  in  language, 
and  if  unique  expression  of  that  experience  be  the  yardstick  of  literary  excellence,  then  a 
writer  reveals  his  inmost  nature  in  his  work.  Bankim’s  inner  self  is  revealed  in  these  lines. 

O  Bengal  !  would  that  you  were  a  precious  jewel  that  I  could  wear  round  my 
neck.  Set  in  gold,  you  would  swing  on  my  heart  and  I  would  display  this  bright 
gem  in  different  lands... 

Unbearable  happiness  gives  no  rest,  no  peace.  Where  shall  I  keep  it,  what  shall 
I  do  with  it,  where  shall  I  go  ?  Where  shall  I  empty  this  burden  ?  No  one  place 
can  contain  it.  I  would  carry  it  from  place  to  place,  and  the  world  will  be  deluged 
in  happiness... 

Kamalakanta  has  no  right  to  this  happiness.  The  Bengalis  have  no  right  to  this 
happiness.  The  milkmaid  mourns  why  God  made  her  a  woman.  We  mourn  why 
he  didn  t  make  us  women,  for  then  we  wouldn  t  have  to  show  our  shamed  faces. 


When  I  remember  you 

I  turn  toward  Vrindavan 

and  leave  doing  up  my  tousled  hair. 

This  is  the  borderline  between  joy  and  grief.  He  who  can  see  the  mementoes 
when  he  recalls  lost  happiness  is  happy  still— his  happiness  is  not  totally  gone. 
But  he  who  has  lost  the  mementoes  as  well  as  the  happiness,  the  beloved  and 
Vrindavan — is  infinitely  wretched. 

In  my  Bengal  there  are  memories,  but  what  about  the  mementoes  ?  Devapaladev, 
Laksman  Sen,  Jayadeva,  Sriharsa  a  kingdom  stretching  to  Prayag,  the  title  of 
Indian  Emperor— the  manners  of  Gaud— all  these  are  only  legends,  and  there  is 
no  evidence.  The  happiness  is  but  a  memory,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  to  remind 
me  that  these  once  really  existed.  Where  is  that  Gaud  ?  It  is  now  a  ruin,  laid  waste 
by  foreigners.  Where  is  there  any  trace  of  the  Aryan  capital  ?  Where  is  the  history 
of  the  Aryans  ?  Where  is  the  record  of  the  race  ?  Where  are  their  achievements, 
their  monuments  ?  Where  are  their  battlefields  ?  The  happiness  is  lost  and  the 
memorials  too.  The  beloved  and  Vrindavan,  both  are  lost.  Whither  shall  I  turn  ? 
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This  love  of  his  motherland  is  not  the  nationalism  of  our  modern  times.  It  is  not  the 
mouthing  of  empty  verbiage  in  imitation  of  our  foreign  rulers,  making  an  apology  for 
self-government.  Bankim’s  love  of  his  native  land  is  very  different  from  the  yells  for 
autonomy  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  understanding  of  one’s  country,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country’s  glorious  past  or  of  one’s  own  roots,  no  attempt  to  realize  in  one’s  own 
life  the  achievement  ol  one’s  people.  Bankim’s  patriotism  was  not  a  product  of  sophisticated, 
cultured  intellect.  It  was  a  physical  craving — an  instinct  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  love  satisfied 
his  sprititual  needs  too.  This  patriotism  was  a  component  of  his  religion  of  humanism.4 
The  passion  flames  through  the  liberal,  rational  analysis  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Gita, 
Anusilan  (Culture),  Dharmatattva  (Principles  of  Religion).  This  stimulus  helped  the  resol¬ 
ution  of  the  problems  he  had  to  face.  It  seems  true  that  ‘our  greatest  thoughts  come  from 
the  heart’. 

From  beginning  to  end  Bankim  tracked  out  a  path  in  the  void,  and  prepared  a  path.  He 
was  a  poet,  but  poetry  was  not  his  main  concern.  All  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  exploring 
the  resources  for  his  people’s  progress.  The  whole  nation  was  passing  through  a  transitional 
phase  and  epochal  changes  :  the  grave  crisis  stirred  him  profoundly.  His  task  was  to  preserve 
the  identity  of  his  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  usher  in  a  new  age.  The  power  inherent 
in  him  turned  his  attention  to  the  Bengali  language.  The  impact  of  the  new  learning  rocked 
the  structure  of  the  old  order.  To  absorb  immediately  the  impact  in  the  appropriate  medium 
of  our  own  language  was  a  matter  of  great  urgency, 'and  that  is  the  intention  conveyed  in 
the  first  issue  of  Vahgkdarsan  (Vision  of  Bengal).  No  knowledge,  unless  learnt  through 
one’s  mother  tongue,  is  healthy  for  a  people — for  only  then  can  they  assimilate  it.  The 
literature  he  created  in  this  language  was  meant  not  merely  to  give  aesthetic  delight.  He 
invoked  the  Bengali  Muse  in  order  to  spread  knowledge  spanning  varied  spheres — rational 
inquiry,  aesthetic  sense,  history  and  science — and  to  stimulate  discussions  in  these  areas. 
His  final  aim  was  to  restore  values,  establish  righteousness  and  purify  the  mind.  In 
Krisnacaritra  (The  character  ofKrisna)  he  sang  the  praise  of  the  ideal  Man  ;  in  Dharmatattva 
and  other  essays  he  explained  this  religion  of  humanism — he  invited  all  to  join  in  the  great 
literary  sacrament  and  sought  to  infuse  into  his  people  the  spirit  of  that  ideal  humanity. 
The  Muse  was  not  his  playmate,  she  was  the  goddess  to  whorp  this  ceremony  was  dedicated. 
Rabindranath  writes  :  ‘In  literature  one  finds  two  kinds  of  yogis — those  devoted  to  know¬ 
ledge  and  those  devoted  to  action.  Bankim  was  devoted  to  action.’  The  comment  is  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  If  he  had  been  totally  engrossed  ip  the  pleasure  of  creation,  he  would  have 
carried  on  a  solitary  endeavour,  without  calling  on  others  to  unite  in  action.  He  engaged 
himself  in  writing  about  subjects  on  which  he  had  no  particular  authority.  He  bore  the  load 
only  to  encourage  others  and  he  allowed  his  special  enterprise  to  suffer.  We  think  with 
amazement  of  the  anxious  interest  he  evinced  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  resuscitation  of  the  past  history  of  his  country.  It  was  indeed  a  great  self-sacrifice, 
nothing  less,  in  his  country’s  cause.  He  was  a  great  poet,  but  cared  little  for  creative  writing. 
He  would  much  rather  write  the  history  of  the  Bengalis  than  novels  ;  he  felt  that  without 
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an  adequate  knowledge  of  their  roots,  of  their  own  history,  the  Bengalis  would  never  grow 
up  into  proper  human  beings. 

We  must  have  a  history  of  Bengal — otherwise,  the  Bengalis  would  never  attain 
the  dignity  of  man...  we  must  have  a  history  of  Bengal,  or  else  Bengal  has  no 
hope.  Who  would  write  it  ? 

You,  I,  all  of  us  would  write  it.  Whoever  is  born  a  Bengali,  must  write  it.  You 
would  be  so  happy  to  talk  about  your  dead  mother.  And  Bengal  is  the  land  of 
our  birth,  the  Mother  of  all  our  people — would  we  not  find  pleasure  in  talking 
about  her  ? 

How  long  has  Europe  been  civilized  ?  In  the  fifteenth  century — only  four 
hundred  years  ago — the  Europeans  were  much  more  uncivilized  than  us.  It  needed 
just  one  life-giving  touch — and  Europe  became  civilized.  All  of  a  sudden,  Europe 
got  back  the  long-forgotten,  unfamiliar  Greek  literary  treasures.  As  in  the  mon¬ 
soon  the  narrow  stream  overflows  her  banks,  as  a  miraculous  medicine  rejuvenates 
a  dying  man,  so  too  Europe  experienced  a  regeneration.  A  Petrarch  today,  a 
Luther  tomorrow,  a  Galileo  today,  a  Bacon  tomorrow — it  was  a  glorious  time 
for  Europe.  We  too  had  had  our  heyday  of glory.  Suddenly  Sri  Caitanya  appeared 
and  dispelled  centuries  of  gloom.  Then  there  followed  a  number  of  great  poets 
and  theologians  like  Rupa  and  Sanatana.  In  philosophy,  we  had  erudite  scholars 
like  Raghunath  Sir omani,  Gadadhar,  Jagadis.  Raghunandan  and  his  followers 
established  the  school  of  Smriti  (socio-religious  laws).  Simultaneously  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  Bengali  poetry  opened.  Vidyapati  and  Candidas  were  Caitanya’s  pre¬ 
decessors.  But  the  post-Caitanya  Bengali  verse  on  Krisna  is  also  extremely  pow¬ 
erful,  unmatched  in  beauty  in  world  literature.  Where  did  that  come  from  ? 

Whence  this  Renaissance  of  ours  ?  From  where  did  the  people  suddenly  receive 
this  enlightenment  ?  Who  sparked  off  this  illumination  ?  Who  were  the  religious 
prophets  ?  Who  were  the  theologions  ?  Who  were  the  philosophers  ?  Who  were 
the  logicians  ?  Where  are  their  records  ?  When  were  they  born  ?  Who  wrote 
what  ?  Are  there  any  details  of  their  lives  ?  What  impact  did  they  make  ?  Why 
did  this  light  die  out  ?  Let  us  find  out  all  the  evidence.  Everything  must  be 
demonstrated  by  clear  proofs. 5 

Alas  Bankim  !  What  a  beautiful  dream  you  had  !  It  was  but  a  daydream.  Could  Bankim 
ever  conceive  in  his  wildest  imagination  the  tidal  bore  sweeping  Bengal  today  ?  We  have 
a  Renaissance  again.  And  who  are  the  torchbearers  ?  Knut  Hamsun,  Gorky,  Bojer. 
Researches  into  Maeterlinck’s  poetic  theory,  neo-German  ideology,  ‘yellow-drama’  bring 
renown  to  the  Bengalis.  Fancy  lights  in  the  rotting  refuge  of  the  graveyard  around  us  glow 
like  a  beacon.  But  to  go  back  to  my  contention.  In  literature,  Bankim  was  not  a  meditative 
genius,  but  a  practical  genius.  We  shall  not  only  betray  our  stupidity  but  also  commit  a 
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moral  offence  if  we  forget  this  and  discuss  only  his  novels,  ignoring  his  other  aspects. 

Bankim  says,  ‘Moralizing  is  not  the  chief  purpose  of  poetry,  but  the  aims  of  ethics  and 
poetry  are  the  same — purification  of  the  mind.  6  One  may,  however,  enjoy  poetry  even  if 
one’s  mind  is  not  purified  by  it.  Or  maybe  at  a  given  moment  when  one  enjoys  poetry, 
one’s  mind  undergoes  a  process  of  purification.  ‘Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  a  savage 
breast.’  Actually,  poetry  has  no  moral  or  practical  purpose  whatever.  Nonetheless,  genuine 
poetry  does  purify  our  hearts.  In  fact,  the  purer  the  poetry,  i.e.  purposeless,  free,  highly 
imaginative,  the  purer  the  pleasure  it  provides,  and  such  pleasure  purifies  our  hearts.  This 
effect,  however,  is  temporary,  not  permanent.  That  is  why  Bankim  did  not  recognize  a 
distinct  category  of  moralistic  poetry.  He  distinguishes  between  good  and  bad  poetry  and 
says,  ‘Those  who  try  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  others  by  writing  bad  poetry  are  enemies  of 
humanity  like  thieves,  and  like  thieves  they  should  receive  corporal  punishment.’7  But  he 
does  not  say  that  any  poem  which  goes  contrary  to  social  norms  is  bad.  In  a  discussion  on 
devotional  vaisnava  songs  about  Krisna’s  early  life  he  says,  ‘He  who  understands  the  inner 
meaning  of  Vrajalila  and  whose  heart  has  been  purified  will  benefit  from  reading  these.  ’  In 
other  words,  such  poetry  would  harm  readers  lacking  in  the  proper  aesthetic  sensibility. 
In  this  context,  purification  has  an  aesthetic  connotation.  The  implication  is  that  poetry  has 
no  purpose,  because  what  stirs  poetic  creation  is  Ilia,  the  spontaneous  playfulness  of  the 
poet’s  mind  and  not  any  specific  objective.  But  as  a  result,  the  work  stimulates  the  reader’s 
response.  The  reader  himself  is  responsible  if,  instead  of  art-emotions,  his  good  or  bad 
impulses  are  aroused.  The  effect  of  poetry  is  thus  determined  by  the  reader’s  taste  and 
sensibility.  But  there  are  writings  which  consciously  aim  at  exciting  the  bad  instincts.  These 
are  denounced  as  bad  poetry  by  Bankim.  We  should  rather  call  them  bad  non-poetry.  Such 
writings  cannot  give  poetic  pleasure  because  they  are  not  born  of  powerful,  wholesome, 
unpremeditated  imagination.  They  do  not  deserve  critical  attention.  The  puritan  moralist 
enjoys  reading  non-literary  treatises  carrying  lofty  moral  lessons.  Similarly,  a  reprobate, 
insensitive  to  artistic  beauty,  finds  pleasure  in  iniquitous  un-poetry.  Bankim’s  edict  is  only 
too  just  for  such  works.  Needless  to  say,  all  that  I  have  said  here  is  not  a  paraphrase  of 
Bankim.  Bankim  drew  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad  poetry  and  also  recognized 
poetry  with  a  purpose.8  He  was  in  quest  of  ideal  humanity,  and  his  chief  mission  was  to 
find  a  creed  that  would  help  man  to  achieve  completeness  as  a  human  being.  I  have  said 
this  already.  This  explains  the  lofty  idealism  of  Bankim’s  novels.  He  seldom  drew  life  in 
what  we  call  the  realistic  manner.  He  tried  to  convey  a  grand  idea,  a  magnificent  ideal  in 
everything  he  wrote.  He  did  not  think  of  literature  as  pure  art,  and  yet  how  artistic,  graceful 
and  sublime  his  writings  are  ! 

His  first  novel  Durgesnandini  had  nothing  but  literary  inspiration  behind  it.  Durgesnandini 
is  the  first  Bengali  romance,  modelled  on  English  romantic  fiction.  Mrinalini,  Yugalahgurlya 
(The  Two  Rings),  RadharanI,  follow  the  same  pattern,  with  the  difference  that  patriotism 
as  a  motif  appears  for  the  first  time,  in  Mrinalini.  Kapalkundala,  his  second  novel,  is  an 
excellent  poem.  Visavriksa  (The  Poison  Tree)  is  concerned  with  social  problems  and  indi- 
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vidual  morality.  Candrasekhar  and  Krisnakanter  Will  reflect  the  same  preoccupation.  The 
dominant  theme  in  Anandamath  (The  Abbey  of  Bliss)  and  Rajsinha  is  patriotism  ;  in  Devi 
Caudhurani  and  Sltaram,  a  crisis  of  faith  and  values  ;  in  RajanI,  psychological  complexity. 
Indira  is  an  efflux  of  the  sheer  joy  of  story-telling.  Among  the  very  few  pure  novels,  i.e. 
those  without  sociological,  moral  or  religious  intent,  Kapalkundala  alone  can  be  called  great 
literature.  And  yet  the  highest  flights  of  Bankim’s  imagination  are  to  be  found  in  parts  of 
those  novels  which  are  inspired  by  patriotic,  sociological,  religious  or  reformist  ideas.  The 
grandeur  of  characters  and  the  skilful  arrangement  of  events  also  give  them  a  dramatic 
quality.  The  predominance  of  problems  sometimes  causes  serious  blemishes  in  his  works  ; 
but  this  is  also  the  source  of  his  strength — his  imagination  sparkles  as  a  piece  of  steel  strikes 
sparks  from  flint.  Yet  this  man  ignored  the  Muse’s  smile,  and  instead  of  taking  his  place 
at  the  foot  of  her  altar,  chose  to  protect  her  temple  from  outside.  Why  did  he  need  to  say 
that  self-purification  and  humanism  should  take  precedence  over  poetry  ?  Why  was  he 
assailed  by  this  question  ?  What  for  ?  It  is  time  we  paid  attention  to  this  aspect  of  Bankim. 

Bankimchandra  is  a  great  writer,  but  he  is  greater  than  his  art.  He  is  not  merely  a  literary 
artist,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  Bengali  literature.  This  achievement  was  possible 
because  of  the  dynamism  of  his  personality.  Whenever  we  read  him,  our  first  thoughts  and 
constant  responses  are  Ecce  Homo  !  Behold  the  man  !  ‘The  first  and  last  word  in  literature 
as  in  life  is  character.’  No  other  figure  in  our  literary  world  possessed  this  magnitude.  In 
life  as  in  literature,  truth  has  a  central  significance.  Rational  allegiance  to  ideals,  strong 
self-confidence,  clear  precise  thinking,  powerful  intellect  and  finally  a  steady  determination 
to  devote  oneself  to  the  good  of  society  constitute  this  truth  or  integrity.  We  witness  the 
phenomenon  of  human  greatness  when  a  man  realizes  in  life  the  combination  of  these 
qualities,  and  this  truth  is  also  the  secret  of  greatness  and  permanence  in  literature.  Bankim 
did  not  aspire  to  the  joy  and  freedom  of  the  artist  rapt  in  creation.  He  had  that  creative 
power,  but  he  chose  the  moral  enlightenment  of  his  people  in  preference  to  his  freedom, 
the  privilege  of  the  artist.  He  dedicated  all  his  power  to  secure  that  ideal  of  humanism 
which,  he  believed,  would  create  great  literature.  A  critic,  speaking  about  the  literary 
achievement  of  the  well-known  English  author  John  Morley,  observes,  ‘Literature  in  a 
word,  was  with  John  Morley  not  so  much  an  end  in  itself  as  a  means  to  a  further  end, 
which  was  social,  not  individual.’  These  words  are  equally  appropriate  for  Bankim. 

What  Bankim  wanted  has  not  happened.  We  have  never  understood  him  properly  and 
have  almost  forgotten  him.  We  read  only  his  fictional  work — possibly  not  even  that — and 
then  assess  their  merits  and  weaknesses  in  the  light  of  literary  principles.  Maybe  in  this  age 
of  literary  finesse  we  turn  up  our  noses  like  ‘superior’  critics  and  show  off  our  culture  and 
sophistication.  Nothing  that  Bankim  wanted  to  happen  has  happened.  Things  were  just 
taking  a  turn  for  the  better  ;  but  midway  everything  went  into  a  slide  along  the  slippery 
slope.  He  wanted  literature  to  achieve  the  ends  of  humanism  and  strove  to  put  his  ideas  on 
the  foundation  of  values.  We  have  started  at  the  wrong  end  and,  freed  from  all  shackles, 
rove  freely  over  a  literary  realm  where  Eros  reigns  with  absolute  sway.  Probably  the  day 
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is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation.  We  discuss  great  literature — we  cannot 
create  it.  We  ruminate  on  the  theory  of  pure  art — but  don’t  think  about  ways  to  revitalize 
our  lives.  The  devotion  to  knowledge,  faith  and  work  which  inspires  the  best  achievements 
in  life  is  now  of  little  moment.  But  we  set  a  high  literary  standard,  and  we  discuss  the  stuff 
that  has  no  literary  value,  which  is  pure  muck  degrading  our  national  life,  and  apply  to  it 
the  literary  criterion,  dissociating  it  from  religious  or  social  considerations.  The  dilettante 
rules  the  roost  ;  in  his  view,  you  must  either  discuss  a  work  as  literature,  or  not  discuss  it 
at  all.  It  seems  as  though  the  literary  criterion  is  the  sole  measure  of  life  and  nothing  else 
matters.  The  days  are  dark,  and  in  the  deepening  gloom  I  particularly  remember  Bankim. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 

1  ‘But  I  must  also  add  that  we  can  hardly  expect  a  man  obeying  the  ancients  after  he  has  learnt  Western 
literature,  science  and  philosophy.  I  myself  have  not  always  been  able  to  follow  the  ancients.  I  have  little 
sympathy  for  those  who  think  that  everything  native  scholars  said  in  the  past  is  true  and  that  all  that 
Europeans  say  about  the  material  world  is  wrong.’  (From  the  Introduction  to  Bankim’s  annotated  translation 
of  Srlmad-Bhagavadglta.) 

2  ‘Man  has  certain  propensities.  You  call  them  instincts.  These  must  be  cultivated,  nurtured  and  developed 
to  attain  full  humanity.  This  is  what  virtue  means  for  men.  .The  ultimate  end  of  such  cultivation  is  the 
harmonization  of  instincts.  That  alone  can  bring  happiness.  Properly  developed,  these  instincts  turn  toward 
God.  That  is  called  devotion.’  Dharmatattava  (conclusion). 

‘It  is  a  sin  to  suppress  or  extirpate  an  instinct.  A  rake  or  a  glutton  is  a  sinner,  because  he  serves  one  instinct 
at  the  expense  of  all  others.  An  ascetic  is  also  a  sinner,  for  he  tries  to  nurture  one  or  two  instincts  and 
neglects  others... I  for  one*do  not  regard  any  instinct  as  inferior  or  harmful.  God  has  not  endowed  us  with 
any  quality  that  is  harmful. ..  All  our  instincts  are  potentially  good.  If  any  of  them  turns  evil,  the  fault  is 
ours.  Everything  in  this  universe  nourishes  all  our  instincts.  Nature  succours  them  all.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
mankind  has  prospered  in  successive  ages...  The  scientist  may  be  an  atheist  who  mocks  religious  faith  and 
proclaims  science  to  be  the  cause  of  human  progress.  Little  does  he  know  that  science  is  but  a  part  of  religion 
and  he  himself  is  a  priest.’  Ibid.,  chapter  6. 

3  ‘A  set  of  rules  was  formulated  for  Indian  society  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  Today  we  cannot  follow 
these  rules  literally.  If  those  sages  had  been  still  alive,  they  themselves  would  have  said.  No,  you  cannot  do 
that.  If  you  obey  our  edicts  to  the  letter,  you  would  go  against  the  very  spirit  of  the  religion  we  preached. 
The  essence  of  Hinduism  is  eternal,  deathless.  It  will  always  have  a  bearing  on  life  because  it  is  based  on 
human  nature.  But  specific  rules  are  temporal  in  all  religions.  These  are  to  be  changed  and  discarded  with 
changing  times.’  Ibid.,  chapter  5. 

4  ‘I’ll  defend  myself  against  the  aggressor,  but  why  should  I  hold  him  in  dislike  ?...  I  will  not  do  good  to  my 
people  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  and  I’ll  not  allow  anyone  else  to  exploit  us  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
people.  This  is  impartial  justice.  This  alone  can  harmonize  philanthropy  and  patriotism...  The  love  of  one’s 
own  country  that  I  expound  here  is  not  European  patriotism.  European  patriotism  is  a  fiendish  crime.  It 
implies  that  one  may  plunder  other  countries  and  bring  the  loot  to  one’s  own.  To  serve  one’s  motherland, 
one  may  wreck  other  nations...  May  the  Indians  never  be  ordained  by  the  Almighty  to  tread  this  path  of 
chauvinism...’ 

‘When  all  our  instincts  fully  develop  and  turn  toward  God,  what  we  feel  is  bhakti  or  devotion.  This 
devotion  leads  to  universal  love...  There  is  no  real  conflict  between  this  universal  love  and  love  of  one’s 
self,  family  or  country...  Protecting  one’s  family  is  a  greater  duty  than  protecting  one’s  self,  protecting  one’s 
country  is  a  greater  duty  than  protecting  one’s  family.  As  transcendental  love  of  God  and  universal  love  are 
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one  and  the  same,  we  may  say  that  apart  from  transcendental  devotion,  patriotism  is  man’s  highest  end... 
Indians  were  once  devoted  to  God  ;  they  were  also  impartially  fair  and  just  to  all  men.  But  patriotism  was 
submerged  in  universal  love.  This  deterred  the  harmonious  development  of  the  instincts  of  love.  Love  of 
one  s  nadveland  and  universal  love — both  must  be  cultivated  and  they  should  harmonize  with  each  other. 
Only  then  can  the  future  India  take  the  lead  in  the  world  and  preserve  the  comity  ofnations.  ’  Ibid.,  chapter  24. 

5  Vividha  Prabandha  (Various  Essays),  vol.  2  (A  few  words  about  the  history  of  Bengal). 

6  Bankim’s  criticism  of  Uttaracarita  in  Vividha  Prabandha,  vol.  I. 

7  Dharmatattava,  chapter  27. 

8  ‘But  one  must  be  on  guard.  Too  much  attention  given  to  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  results 
in  the  weakening  of  some  kinetic  faculties.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  popular  belief  that  poets  are  good  for 
nothing  else,  they  can  only  write  verses.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  supposition.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
aesthetic  faculty  to  excess  and  do  not  try  to  harmonize  it  with  other  faculties,  those  who  preen  themselves 
on  their  poetic  genius  neglecting  or  ignoring  other  tasks  become  useless... poetry  is  as  necessary  for  man  as 
science  and  ethics/rehgion.  He  who  gives  precedence  to  one  faculty  over  the  others  has  failed  to  understand 
anything  of  humanism  or  religion.’  Ibid. 


I 


translated  by 
Sandhya  Sen 


ROHINI 


Sushi!  Kumar  De 


BANKIMCHANDRA’S  mastery  of  a  wide  range  of  romantic  narrative  is  well  illustrated 
in  his  treatment  of  situations  that  are  apparently  similar  in  two  ot  his  novels.  SuryamukhT, 
Kunda  and  Nagendra  in  one,  and  Bhramar,  RohinT  and  Govindalal  in  the  other,  are  not 
replicas  of  each  other  and  there  is  no  duplication  in  their  portrayal.  Each  has  distinctive 
traits  of  his  or  her  own.  Not  only  do  their  circumstances  differ,  their  characters  also  differ. 
There  are  deep  layers  of  personality  which  give  them  uniqueness.  In  both  cases,  of  course, 
the  seeds  of  a  poisonous  tree  are  planted.  The  danger  sprouts,  grows  and  is  ultimately 
uprooted.  But  the  way  this  is  brought  about  is  not  the  same  in  both  situations.  The  end 
of  Kunda  is  profoundly  moving,  but  RohinT’s  end  is  terrifying  and  damnable.  Bankim- 
chandra  has  not  been  especially  cruel  to  any  of  his  heroines.  Both  RohinI  and  Saivalinl  are 
described  as  sinful.  SaivalinI  repents  and  accepts  punishment,  but  Bankimchandra  does  not 
give  her  into  the  hands  of  a  killer.  That  fate  is  RohinT’s. 

Why  does  Rohm!  meet  such  a  fate  ?  Bankimchandra  has  been  called  a  harsh  moralist, 
but  Rohini’s  guilt  is  not  the  only  cause  of  her  tragedy.  It  that  be  so,  why  should  the  guiltless 
Bhramar  also  be  punished  ?  The  death  sentence  came  to  both  by  different  paths.  RohinT  is 
admittedly  guilty,  but  why  should  an  innocent  and  inexperienced  girl  like  Bhramar  suffer 
so  cruelly  ?  The  question  of  who  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  their  lives  arises.  With  the 
title  of  the  novel  in  mind,  some  critics  will  no  doubt  maintain  that  Krisnakanta’s  will  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  This  may  seem  to  some  extent  true,  but  external  causes  are 
always  ambiguous  and  no  grievous  turn  a  life  takes  can  be  wholly  attributed  to  them. 
Human  drives  and  ambitions  would  have  no  value  if  that  were  so.  It  is  not  beyond  man’s 
power  to  alter  his  circumstances  to  some  extent.  The  wheel  of  life  is  kept  revolving  by  his 
inner  cogitations.  It  must  be  admitted,  without  blaming  Krisnakanta’s  will,  that  Bhramar, 
RohinT  and  Govindalal,  all  three  of  them,  are  at  fault.  Each  of  them,  in  one  way  or  another, 
partakes  of  the  poisonous  fruit  of  the  tree  they  plant  and  each  meets  his  or  her  fate  accordingly. 
But  are  all  three  equally  to  blame  ? 

Bhramar  is  young  in  years  and  younger  still  in  her  experience  of  the  world.  In  her 
simplicity  she  cannot  know  what  the  consequences  of  her  hasty  reaction  may  be.  She  acts 
out  of  hurt.  And  when  she  does  realize  she  has  been  thoughtless  she  cannot  admit  it  to 
herself.  She  loves  her  husband,  even  venerates  him,  but  she  does  not  and  cannot  understand 
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him.  All  she  knows  is  that  her  trust  in  him  is  shaken,  that  fortune  has  turned  against  her. 
More  than  that  she  does  not  need  to  know.  In  her  grief  and  injured  pride,  thoughtlessly, 
she  writes  to  her  husband,  ‘I  cherished  you  as  long  as  you  were  worthy  of  being  cherished. 
I  trusted  you  as  long  as  you  were  trustworthy.  To  see  you  now  no  longer  gives  me  pleasure.’ 
Even  after  Rohini’s  death  Bhramar  cannot  forget  Govindalal’s  offence.  She  is  never  able  to 
say  of  him,  ‘He  may  have  made  a  mistake  but  he  is  still  my  husband.  He  is  mine.  He 
belongs  to  me.’  She  is  never  able  to  overcome  her  hurt  or  wash  her  pain  with  tears.  Nor 
does  she  offer  the  erring  man  sympathy  and  love  in  his  suffering.  Govindalal  cannot  believe 
at  first  that  Bhramar  can  write  a  letter  like  that.  It  is  for  him  unimaginable,  like  Savitri  in 
European  dress.  He  does  not  realize  or  even  try  to  realize  that-  if  Bhramar  has  never  under¬ 
stood  him,  he  has  never  understood  her  either.  His  thoughts  are  of  another  woman.  He  is 
too  preoccupied  to  understand  how  far  he  himself  is  to  blame  for  Bhramar’s  state  of  mind 
or  how  severe  the  blow  which  shatters  her  trust  in  him  has  been.  Bhramar’s  suicidal  hurt 
may  have  been  erroneous,  but  it  is  Govindalal  who  is  the  cause  of  it.  He  never,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  relationship,  encourages  Bhramar  to  grow  and  mature  under  his  watchful 
care.  She  is  only  a  toy  he  plays  with.  Bhramar  says  so  herself.  She  is  expert  at  smiling  but 
has  no  other  skill.  The  concern  and  guidance  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  grow  to 
maturity  had  been  lacking.  She  is  incapable  of  giving  Govindalal  the  deep,  self-effacing 
love  of  a  grown  woman,  the  kind  of  love  Govindalal,  in  his  fickle  restlessness,  needs. 
Bhramar’s  departure  for  her  parent’s  home  and  Suryamukhfs  flight  are  similar  in  some 
ways,  but  there  is  a  difference.  The  relationship  between  Suryamukhi  and  Nagendra  is 
the  deep  emotional  commitment  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  mutually  forgiving. 
Govindalal’s  attraction  for  Bhramar  is  not  untrue,  but  it  lacks  strong  commitment.  He  is 
unable  to  forget  Bhramar  but  neither  can  he  forgive  her.  He  is  carried  away  like  a  wisp  of 
grass  by  the  passionate  desire  for  another  woman.  Govindalal  is  never  able  to  say,  like 
Nagendra,  ‘Is  Suryamukhi  only  my  wife  ?  Suryamukhi  is  everything  to  me.  Where  is  she  ? 
Mine  ?  She  is  the  pillar  of  the  house,  the  family  deity,  the  dharma  of  my  heart,  the  jewel 
round  my  neck,  the  star  of  my  eyes,  the  blood  of  my  heart,  the  life  of  my  flesh.  She  is 
clever  in  her  handiwork,  eager,  pleased  with  my  attention  and  calm  in  distress.  What  more 
is  there  in  the  world  ?’  All  Govindalal  is  able  to  say  is,  ‘I’ll  die  and  so  will  Bhramar.’ 

Confronted  with  the  certainty  of  approaching  disaster  Govindalal  is  weak  and  self-indul¬ 
gent.  He  makes  no  effort  to  summon  up  his  inner  strength.  To  him  it  seems  the  best  way 
to  forget  Bhramar  and  punish  her  for  her  pride.  So  he  is  drawn  to  the  flames  like  a  moth. 
He  does  not  have  the  will  or  the  strength  to  pull  himself  away,  and  is  not  as  strong  as  he 
is  rash.  The  easy  way  is  the  way  natural  to  him.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  with  the  tide  and 
quite  another  to  push  against  it.  I  do  not  find  in  him  the  deeply  moving  and  sincere  inner 
conflict  that  we  see  in  Nagendra  and  Bhavananda.  His  heart  has  been  athirst  for  beauty 
for  a  long  time.  Bhramar’s  mistake  and  the  arrival  of  RohinI  give  him  an  opportunity  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  seize.  The  possibility  of  altering  Krisnakanta’s  will,  arising  at  this 
juncture,  complicates  matters  further.  Held  by  Rohim’s  beauty  Govindalal  easily  disposes 
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of  a  helpless  Bhramar  when  she  falls  at  his  feet,  begging  forgiveness,  pleading, ‘Forgive  me. 

1  am  a  mere  girl.’  Bhramar  is  distraught,  tearful  and  her  hair  is  undone.  ‘I’ll  give  you  up  , 
is  all  Govindalal  has  to  say.  European  dress  does  not  look  well  on  Savitri.  The  folds  of  her 
sadi  show  beneath  it.  It  is  the  costume  to  which  she  is  accustomed,  the  dress  natural  to  her. 
The  life  of  her  husband,  Satyavan,  is  not  to  be  saved  by  this  Savitri.  She  is  no  match  for 
Death.  Death  wins.  And  she  is  not  forgiven  by  her  modern  Satyavan.  But  Bhramar  does 
not  lack  courage.  Bowing  at  Govindalal’s  feet  again  she  says,  ‘Forgive  me.  Give  me  your 
blessing  that  I  may  be  happy  in  my  next  life.’ 

Govindalal  is  the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  but  he  was  not  dissolute.  No  obstacle  had  ever 
been  put  in  the  way  of  his  doing  what  he  liked  and  he  had  never  been  faced  with  the 
necessity  for  self-discipline.  He  had  indulged  himself  unchecked.  And  now,  when  he  feels 
an  urgent  need  to  control  his  propensities  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  it.  He  suffers 
severely  in  this,  the  first  real  crisis  in  his  life,  unable  to  overcome  himself.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  family  pride  and  an  inborn  courtesy.  He  would  die  rather  than  betray  Bhramar. 
But  the  passion  that  consumes  him  overcomes  all  his  resistance  arid  sweeps  him  away.  His 
volatile  youth  fails  to  hold  him  back.  The  image  of  Bhramar  gradually  becomes  intolerable 
to  him.  When  he  rescues  RohinT  from  the  waters  of  the  tank,  his  openness  to  temptation 
and  softness  do  not  yet  entirely  take  hold  of  him.  It  seems  to  him  that  he  alone  is  the 
cause  of  the  attempted  suicide  of  this  beautiful  woman.  Pain  of  this  kind  is  pleasurably 
deceptive.  True  or  not,  a  weak  person  clings  to  it,  but  things  wquld  not  have  gone  as  far 
as  they  do  iF  Bhramar  had  not  returned  to  her  father’s  house  and  the  opportunity  of  altering 
Krisnakanta’s  will  had  not  occured  at  this  juncture.  Memories  become  grievances  and  lus.t 
rises  nakedly  from  his  passion.  Govindalal  is  not  unaware  that  he  is  to  blame  in  regard  to 
Bhramar.  He  does  not  have  the  courage  to  see  her  before  leaving.  The  way  back  is  closed 
to  him. 

Bhramar  dies.  Govindalal’s  own  ruin  is  complete.  He  ruins  Rohini  as  well.  He  feels  no 
hesitancy  in  dragging  her  down,  nor  does  he  delay  in  bringing  about  her  degradation.  It 
is  not  entirely  true  that  Rohini  pursues  Govindalal  or  that  she  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  him 
from  the  start.  If  that  were  so,  the  poetic  passage  that  describes  her,  placed  as  it  is  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  novel,  would  have  no  verity.  The  description  of  Rohini  on  the  bank 
of  the  Varuni,  in  her  youthful  beauty,  is  in  tune  with  the  call  of  the  koels  and  the 
enchantment  of  a  honeyed  spring’s  flowering.  Descriptions  of  this  poetic  kind  are  rare  in 
Bankimchandra’s  other  novels. 

Rohini  looked  up.  The  sky  was  clear,  blue,  infinite.  The  silence  seemed  in  tune 
with  the  calling  of  the  koels.  She  saw  the  fresh  new  mango  blossoms,  white  and 
gold,  layer  upon  layer  amidst  the  dark  green  of  the  leaves.  The  air  was  fragrant, 
bees  hummed  and  koels  called.  She  saw  GovindalaTs  garden  on  the  bank.  It  was 
filled  with  blossoming  flowers  in  great  clusters,  thousands  upon  thousands  massed 
among  the  leaves,  everywhere.  White,  red,  yellow,  small,  large  clusters  of  hum- 
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ming  bees  and  koels  calling.  The  air  was  full  of  fragrance.  And  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden,  in  the  shade  of  the  asoka  arbour,  stood  Govindalal.  Over  the  white 
petals  ol  his  shoulders  his  dark  curly  hair  fell  in  circles  and  flowering  vine  hung 
down  over  him.  A  song  was  audible,  a  song  tuned  to  the  high  note  of  the  koels’ 
call.  Rohini  went  down,  set  her  pitcher  afloat  on  the  water  and  burst  into  tears. 

This  beautiful  woman,  in  whose  creation  the  author  takes  so  much  pleasure,  is  in  his 
eyes  a  sinner.  And  that  is  not  all.  If  her  grace  and  beauty  enchants  the  author  (who  may 
have  been  unaware  of  it),  it  drives  Govindalal  mad.  Her  creator  shares  the  blame  for  having 
portrayed  a  ‘bright  picture  against  a  dark  background’.  And  the  picture  grows  brighter 
day  by  day.  Then  her  attempted  suicide  awakens  a  feeling  of  guilt.  The  picture  darkens 
and,  with  it,  the  background  is  blacked  out  by  disgrace.  The  finer  qualities  of  Rohim’s 
character  do  not  find  their  natural  development  in  the  novel. 

Rohini  does  not  observe  any  of  the  customary  rites  and  rituals  incumbent-  upon  a  widow 
and  there  is  no  one  to  guide  her  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  strange  that  she  should  be  adversely 
criticized.  She  is  young  with  the  sprightliness  and  fickleness  of  youth  and  possesses  the 
allure  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Her  conduct  with  Haralal  shows  that  what  she  wants  is  a  safe 
refuge.  She  is  not  tempted  by  wrong-doing  or  money.  Lust  and  greed  are  not  inherent  in 
her  character.  Even  after  Haralal’s  hopes  are  dashed  as  she  realizes  his  intentions,  she  treats 
him  with  polite  respect.  But  the  circumstance  in  which  she  meets  Govindalal  are  so  romantic 
that  her  imagination  is  set  on  fire.  He  seems  almost  divine  to  her  and  this  impression  is 
deepened  by  a  series  of  favourable  incidents.  She  does  not  stop  to  wonder  whether  her  idol 
is  made  of  clay  or  not.  Her  dream  of  him  is  like  cool  water  to  a  thirsty  soul.  The  water  is 
denied  her.  She  is  not  allowed  to  touch  it.  There  is  no  hope  for  her.  It  is  better  to  die. 
Death  is  preferable  to  such  a  hopeless  existence.  But,  like  the  heroine  of  a  Sanskrit  drama, 
she  revives  in  the  arms  of  her  beloved.  Right  or  wrong  does  not  concern  her.  She  says  so 
herself.  She  knows  neither.  The  love  that  consumes  her  is  beyond  both.  But  its  flames 
consume  her.  She  is  on  fire.  In  her  agony  she  calls  on  Jagannath,  the  Lord  of  the  World, 
to  save  her.  ‘Lord’,  she  cries,  ‘save  me.  Put  out  this  fire  that  is  consuming  me.  Let  me  not 
burn.’ 

Pershaps  there  was  no  way  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  cannot  rid  herself  of  the 
passion  that  blazes  down  on  her.  However,  Rohini  understands  Govindalal  better  than 
Bhramar.  She  has  a  prehension  that  Govindalafs  infatuation  is  only  a  passing  fancy.  But 
Bhramar’s  happiness  is  unbearable  to  her.  She  shows  Bhramar  the  putuli  m  a  fit  ofjealousy. 
Her  own  happiness  is  her  sole  concern. 

‘Why  should  I  be  made  to  suffer  ?’  she  thinks.  Her  beauty  is  extraordinary  and  she  is 
young.  Are  they  to  avail  her  nothing  ?  Does  she  not  have  a  right  to  be  happy  ?  Why  sould 
she  surrender  what  is  hers  by  right  ?  The  wind  is  favourable.  Govindalafs  boat  puts  in  at 
her  shore.  Impotent  desire  rages,  thinking  only  of  the  present.  It  does  not  consider  the 
future.  Neither  does  Rohinfs.  And  she  has  to  face  the  inevitable  consequences.  Bhramar 
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speaks  truly  when,  broken  by  grief  and  overcome  with  regret,  she  says  to  Govindalal,  ‘You 
may  go.  That  does  not  grieve  me.  You  are  mine,  not  RohinFs.  ’  RohinT  knows  how  weak 
Govindalal  is,  as  all  men  who  are  addicted  to  women  are.  But  her  hopes  for  happiness  are 
highly  coloured. 

Govindalal,  cruel  in  his  lust,  is  unresponsive  when  Bhramar  begs  his  forgiveness,  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet.  He  has  enough  of  goodness  and  he  seeks  to  possess  beauty.  But  Govindalal 
lacks  the  ability  to  cherish  and  cultivate  beauty.  He  only  thinks,  ‘I’ll  go  to  the  bad  if  I  have 
to.'  The  going  does  not  prove  easy.  Renunciation  is  a  far  cry  for  a  man  who  has  no  patience 
and  lacks  feeling.  How  can  he  have  the  ability  to  appreciate  beauty  or  cherish  it  ?  His  passion 
for  Rohini  is  unfeeling.  It  is  not  genuine.  And  because  it  is  not  genuine  he  cannot  escape 
the  consequence.  He  cannot,  like  one  of  Browning’s  characters,  say  : 

How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was — 

But  then,  how  it  was  sweet  ! 

If  his  intention  is  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  if  he  gives  up  Bhramar  for 
RohinT  so  easily,  why  do  his  amorous  advances  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  Rohini  ?  The 
reason  is  that  Govindalal  does  not  wholly  accept  her,  as  he  does  not  wholly  accept  Bhramar. 
In  Prasadpur,  even  while  he  listens  to  RohinFs  song,  he  thinks  of  Bhramar.  His  character 
lacks  singleness  of  purpose.  He  has  no  integrity  of  heart  and  is  unsteady  by  nature.  He 
cannot  rise  above  his  nature  and  his  coarseness  is  a  deterrent,  even  when  he  experiences 
higher  love.  He  cannot  set  RohinT  at  that  higher  level,  as  he  lacks  the  inner  strength,  idealism 
or  refinement  of  a  cultivated  mind.  He  would  not  sink  so  low  or  drag  Rohini  down  with 
him  if  he  had  a  little  refinement.  He  gives  RohinT  comfort  and  physical  pleasure  and  considers 
that  sufficient.  He  feels  no  need  to  give  her  more  than  that.  There  is  no  mutual  respect  in 
their  relationship,  no  truth.  RohinT  knows  she  would  be  allowed  to  serve  him  only  as  long 
as  he  chooses  to  keep  her  at  his  feet.  She  is  nothing  more  to  him  than  a  luxury,  a  possession. 
Her  situation  adds  nothing  to  her  status.  On  the  contrary,  her  position  sinks  lower  from 
day  to  day.  Govindalal  feels  no  hesitation  in  making  her  the  toy  of  an  idle  hour,  although 
she  was  once  like  the  morning  star  to  him.  He  keeps  her  like  a  common  prostitute,  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  music  teacher.  This  is  perhaps  his  highest  idea  of  pleasure.  And  RohinT  is 
not  exactly  a  shy  village  wife,  grown  accustomed  to  town  life.  She  lives  under  Govindalal’s 
protection  like  a  courtesan.  RohinT  is  naturally  shrewd,  but  she  falls  to  the  bottom  quickly 
when  she  throws  herself  recklessly  into  the  river,  mistaking  Govindalal  for  a  ferryman  who 
would  save  her.  Her  whole  soul  goes  deep  into  the  slime.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
RohinT  was  not  afraid  to  die,  but  now  she  has  lost  her  courage.  In  fury  and  grief  Govindalal 
tells  her, 

What  are  you  Rohini,  that  I  gave  up  Bhramar  for  you  ?  Bhramar  was  incompar¬ 
able.  She  had  no  equal.  She  was  a  joy  to  behold,  boundless  in  bounty,  divine 
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His  regret  for  Bhramar,  though  natural,  has  no  meaning  and  his  blaming  Rohini  is  unfair 
and  inhuman.  He  feels  no  hesitation  in  killing'  the  woman  he  has  dragged  down  into  the 
mud,,  who  came  to  him  as  a  helpless  and  suffering  mendicant,  whom  he  has  stripped  naked 
body  and  soul.  Then  in  the  guise  of  a  holy  man,  he  flies  to  Vrindavan.  His  debasement  is 
at  its  lowest  the  day  he  brazenly  begs  Bhramar  to  give  him  shelter  and  money. 

Bankimcbandra  has  not  described  Rohini’s  fall  in  detail.  He  merely  hints  at  it.  To  dismiss 
her  as  a  sinner  is  unfair.  I  do  not  say  that  Rohini  is  innocent,  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  for  the  unfortunate  Rohini  is  a  grievous  example.  The  lives  of  these  two  women, 
Rohini  and  Bhramar,  would  not  take  the  turn  they  do  and  end  in  tragedy  if  Govindalal 
had  not  been  at  the  wheel  of  their  fates.  They  die  and  Govindalal  ultimately  finds  spiritual 
peace. 


translated  by 
Lila  Ray 
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IT  is  commonly  thought  that,  just  as  Michael  Madhusudan  Dutt  turned  to  poetic  drama 
in  Bengali  after  failing  to  achieve  desired  success  in  English,  so  did  Bankimchandra  Chat- 
topadhyay  apply  his  mind  to  writing  novels  in  Bengali  having  first  made  an  abortive  attempt 
in  English.  This  is  not  true.  Bankimchandra  wrote  his  first  novel  in  Bengali  for  a  prize 
declared  by  a  society  formed  with  a  view  to  promoting  translations  into  Bengali  (?).  This 
happened  around  1861—62. 1  Bankimchandra  did  not  get  any  award;  nor  did  his  novel  appear 
in  print.  Rajmohan  s  Wife,  his  first  published  novel,  is  in  English.2  Perhaps  this  was  translated 
from  that  unrewarded  piece  of  Bengali  writing.  The  story  of  Rajmohan  s  Wife  is  a  little 
too  romantic,  if  not  sensational.  This  story  later  served  as  the  seed  for  the  plot  of  Krisnakanter 

Will. 

Bankimchandra’s  early  writings  are  modelled  upon  English  novels.  But  there  is  nothing 
unbecoming  in  that.  The  reason  is  that,  unlike  Michael,  he  did  not  have  to  build  from  the 
scratch.  The  foundation  had  already  been  laid.  Whether  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  directly  inspired 
Durgesnandini  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  clear  influence  of  Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay’s  Ahgurlya-vinimay.  Shahzadi  Roshanara  in  Ahgurlya-vinimay  is  the  earlier 
version  of  Shahzadi  Ayesha  in  Durgesnandini.  Sivaji  anticipates  Jagatsinha,  and  Ramdas 
SvamI,  Abhiram  Svaml.  Durgesnandini  is  set  in  Bengal;  hence  we  have  Tilottama. 

Whether  the  narrative  comes  from  the  pages  of  history  or  has  been  gathered  from  the 
household  of  Bengali  gentlefolk,  all  of  Bankimchandra’s  novels  are  romances.  That  is  why 
they  deal  primarily  with  love  conflicts  between  men  and  women.  Bankimchandra’s  heroes 
and  heroines  generally  have  little  time  for  courtship.  Most  of  the  time  the  principal  focus 
is  on  attractions,  repulsions  and  strifes  between  married  couples.  In  cases  where  elaborate 
prologues  of  courtship  are  devised,  heroes  and  heroines  belong  to  distant  history,  or,  if  the 
story  concerns  a  modern  Bengali  family,  the  heroine  is  a  widow.  In  Rajani,  the  heroine 
is  blind;  hence  Bankimchandra  did  not  have  to  account  for  her  courtship.  The  whole  of 
Durgesnandini  is  the  picture  of  a  courtship.  In  Kapalkundala,  the  courtship  is  brief  but 
instinct  with  poetry.  Here  the  hero’s  love  after  marriage  pursues  the  heroine  with  the 
intensity  of  courtship  to  propel  her  toward  her  destiny.  MrinalinI  provides  an  exactly 
opposite  picture.  There  love  makes  the  heroine  roam  distant  lands  in  search  of  the  hero. 
Then  Bankim’s  romanticism  slightly  changes  colour.  Heroes  and  heroines  abandon  the 
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aloofness  of  history  to  become  characters  close  to  the  Bengali  middle  class.  This  heightens 
the  appeal  of  the  narrative.  The  reader  learns  to  think  while  reading.  Visavriksa,  Can- 
drasekhar,  Krisnakanter  Will  and  RajanI  are  novels  of  this  phase.  The  romance  assumes  a 
newer  dimension  in  the  third  phase.  Though  there  are  fights  and  thrilling  escapades,  interest 
is  not  around  as  much  as  in  the  first  phase.  A  major  reason  is  that  here  the  characters  do 
not  appear  as  recognizable  human  beings  through  the  smoke  of  theology  and  philosophy. 
Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Sitaram  are  stories  of  utter  strangers. 

Bankimchandra’s  novels  may  be  divided  into  three  categories  depending  on  the  nature 
of  their  subjects  and  the  degree  of  romanticism.  First,  succulent  and  pure  romance.  Examples 
are  Durgesnandini,  Kapalkundala,  Mrinalini,  Indira,  Jugalahguriya,  Radharani  and  Rajsinha. 
In  them,  the  love  between  the  hero  and  the  heroine  is  free  from  conflict.  External  obstacles 
to  their  union,  turn  of  events  and  fate  conspire  to  take  the  story  forward.  Second,  moral 
and  domestic  romance.  Examples  are  Visavriksa,  Krisnakanter  Will,  Candrasekhar  and 
RajanI.  The  inner  struggle  of  heroes  and  heroines  because  of  suspicions  concerning  their 
loves  is  a  speciality  of  these  novels.  Third,  moral  and  spiritual  romance  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gita.  Examples  are  Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Sitaram.  Patriotism 
and  people’s  welfare  are  at  the  heart  of  these  three  novels.  The  morality  of  the  second  group 
is  social,  and  that  of  the  third  political  and  spiritual. 

Except  for  Rajsinha,  all  of  Bankim’s  novels  are  set  within  the  boundaries  of  Bengal.  But 
only  two — Visavriksa  and  Krisnakanter  Will — deal  with  near-contemporary  Bengalis.  But 
even  here  verisimilitude  is  limited  to  only  a  few  fragmented  scenes.  In  fact,  realism  never 
occupies  the  pride  of  place  in  Bankim’s  novels.  His  male  and  female  creations  are  engrossed 
in  their  dream  of  love,  live  in  the  forests  of  their  hearts  and  keep  away  from  day-to-day 
domestic  chores.  Hence  they  cannot  be  seen  in  that  vast  area  of  work  and  thought  that  he 
outside  the  conflict  of  hearts  and  the  yearning  for  love.  The  few  descriptions  of  housework 
we  find  occasionally  are  stills  like  stage  scenery,  unconnected  with  the  lives  of  heroes  and 
heroines.  Hence,  alienated  from  daily  life  and  living  only  for  love,  women  in  Bankim’s 
world  (it  is  they  who  have  the  principal  roles)  turn  out  to  be  characters  of  a  book,  distant 
people  rather  than  familiar  figures  at  home.  The  exclusive  preoccupation  of  the  narratives 
with  love  becomes  all  the  more  pronounced. 

But  I  will  not  blame  Bankimchandra  for  that.  He  did  not  set  out  to  paint  pictures  of  the 
Bengali  family.  He  does  not  introduce  any  incident  that  normally  occurs  in  the  Bengali 
experience..  Bankim  wanted  to  tell  a  captivating  story  and  to  arouse  fresh  interest  in  literature. 
That  is  why  he  selected  the  frame  of  romance.  At  the  same  time  he  had  to  build  the 
appropriate  channel  of  language.  Chaste  prose  had  been  well-established  by  the  time  he 
started  writing.  Durgesnandini,  his  first  novel,  is  written  in  that  idiom.  The  hold  of  chaste 
speech  slackens  to  some  extent  in  the  next  two  novels.  Then,  in  Visavriksa,  Bankim’s 
individual  style  makes  its  appearance.  This  is  also  chaste  prose,  but  flexible  and  fit  for 
all  purposes.  The  language  which  served  merely  as  vehicles  of  descriptions,  facts  and  theories 
now  acquires  the  pliability  conducive  to  word-painting  and  cogitation. 
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Bankim’s  novels  have  five  structural  characteristics.  Let  me  point  them  out  : 

(i)  Awakening  of  love  before  marriage,  or  courtship.  Except  in  fairy  tales,  courtship  was 
unthinkable  in  pre-Bankim  stories.  Heroes  and  heroines  then  could  begin  their  amorous 
sport  only  after  their  Gandharva  (‘a  system  of  marriage  which  is  secretly  gone  through  by 
a  willing  couple  usually  by  exchange  of  garlands  without  knowledge  of  their  guardians  and 
without  observance  of  customary  rites’,  Samsad  Bengali-English  Dictionary)  or  legitimate 
marriage.  It  is  courtship  which  occupies  the  whole  of  Durgesnandinl.  In  Kapalkundala, 
Candrasekhar  and  others,  though  heroes  and  heroines  get  married  at  the  beginning  of  the 
narrative,  their  subsequent  amatory  efforts  have  to  be  called  courtship  rather  than  amour. 
Here  the  novels  end  with  the  spiritual  union  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine.  Since  Bengali 
society  does  not  admit  of  courtship,  in  the  two  novels  in  which  Bankim  deals  with  modern 
Bengali  households,  he  projects  realism  by  making  the  heroine  a  widow.  RajanI  is  a  blind 
girl;  hence  her  courtship  is  inoffensive.  In  Kapalkundala,  Candrasekhar,  Indira,  Anandamath, 
Devi  Caudhuram  and  Sltaram,  courtship  (unilateral  and  bilateral)  goes  on  after  marriage. 
Tilottama  is  a  Rajput’s  daughter,  not  a  proper  Bengali  woman.  MrinalinI  and  Hiranmayl 
are  creatures  of  the  imagination  set  in  distant  history. 

(ii)  Except  in  Candrasekhar  and  RajanI,  the  principal  heroine’s  love  is  always  free  from 
conflict;  generally  it  is  the  hero  who  experiences  tension.  But,  in  Kapalkundala,  MrinalinI, 
Indira  and  Rajsinha,  the  hero’s  love  shows  no  inner  struggle.  The  triangular  complications 
of  English  novels  are  present  only  in  Candrasekhar. 

(iii)  Introduction  of  the  supernatural  by  way  of  astrological  prediction,  yogic  powers  and 
miraculous  gifts  of  sannyasls  are  common  to  almost  all  of  Bankim’s  novels.  Manipulating 
the  story  line  through  sannyasls  constitutes  a  conspicuous  technique  in  Bankim’s  fiction. 
Bankim  himself  believed  in  the  supernatural;  hence  we  cannot  call  this  a  cheap  gimmick  to 
beguile  readers. 

(iv)  Two  love  stories,  one  primary  and  the  other  secondary,  run  parallel  in  most  of  the 
novels.  In  MrinalinI  and  Candrasekhar,  the  two  plots  have  not  been  coordinated;  they  are 
like  two  novels  bound  within  the  same  covers.  In  Kapalkundala,  Visavriksa,  Krisnakanter 
Will  and  Devi  CaudhuranI,  which  do  not  have  two  love  stories  each,  the  hero  has  more 
than  one  wife  or  woman  in  love  with  him. 

(v)  Heroines  live  only  in  the  kingdom  of  the  heart;  their  connexion  with  real  life  is  quite 
extrinsic  and  unnecessary.  Heroes  are  not  that  unreal,  but  in  comparison  with  women,  men 
are  so  immature  that  they  too  remain  outside  historical  realism.  Even  in  Visavriksa  and 
Krisnakanter  Will — in  which  Bankimbabu  speaks  of  the  modern  Bengali,  as  ‘an  adopted 
son  of  the  nineteenth  century’ — he  has  not  been  able  to  portray  a  Bengali  in  his  totality. 
His  preachings  came  in  the  way  of  creating  a  modern  Bengali,  an  appropriately  distinctive 
personality,  in  Nagendra  or  Govindalal.  This  failure  is  manifest  in  the  stories  of  the  past 
as  well.  Rabindranath  was  right  in  writing  to  Shrishchandra  Majumdar  many  years  ago  : 

Where  Bankimbabu  tried  to  speak  of  the  ancient  Bengal,  he  had  to  invent  a  lot. 
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He  has  drawn  a  number  of  larger-than-life  characters  (in  other  words,  they  could 
have  belonged  to  all  countries  and  all  nations  and  bear  few  marks  of  any  specific 
nation,  country  or  age),  but  has  not  been  able  to  portray  a  Bengali. 

This  is  where  Bankim  loses  out  to  Scott. 

That  Bankim  began  to  write  novels  with  Scott  as  his  model  cannot  be  doubted,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  altogether  reject  indigenous  narrative  ideals.  The  imprint  of 
chivalry  (as  in  English  romances)  on  Osman  and  Pratap  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  foreign  colouring  is  not  messily  applied  to  any  of  Bankim’s  characters. 
Only  RajanI  is  tinged  with  it  to  some  extent.  But  the  author  here  acknowledges  that  Rajani 
is  an  imitation  (in  the  mimetic  sense)  of  Nydia  in  Bulwer-Lytton’s  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

These  days  Bankim  s  literary  achievement  is  criticized  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  social 
commitment  behind  writing  novels  and  that  the  emergent  consciousness  of  the  masses  did 
not  leave  any  impress  on  his  works.  (Those  who  say  this  must  be  thinking  of  the  novel  in 
mid-or  late- Victorian  England  and  of  the  French  fiction  of  the  same  period.)  This  accusation 
makes  no  sense.  In  Bankim  s  days  the  mentality  of  the  educated  Bengali  was  in  its  formative 
stage.  Where  was  then  the  long  gestation  required  for  a  reflection  of  social  awareness  in 
literature  ?  It  is  equally  absurd  to  call  Bankim  a  mediocre  novelist.  A  successful  pioneer  of 
any  art  is  beyond  classification.3  To  evaluate  what  he  did  he  has  to  be  compared  with  the 
pioneering  figures  in  other  literatures  and  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  culture  of  a  country 
and  contemporary  conditions. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 

1  Girijaprasanna  Roy  Choudhuri  writes  in  the  second  part  of  his  Bankimcandra  (B.S.  1297;  1890  A.D.)  : 
When  Bankimbabu  was  in  college,  there  was  a  society  in  Calcutta  to  encourage  Bengali  writers.  Every  year 
it  gave  a  prize  to  the  best  writer.  Babu  Bankimchandra  sent  the  aforementioned  novel  in  the  hope  of  winning 
t  is  prize.  But  the  society  then  did  not  consider  the  book  worthy  of  the  prize  and  awarded  it  to  another 
writer.  Bankim  was  alive  when  this  was  written.  [The  extract  is  translated  by  D.  G.] 

2  Serialized  in  1864  in  Indian  Field,  a  weekly  edited  by  Kishonchand  Mitra  ;  it  was  published  in  book  form 
some  years  ago,  the  editor  being  Brajendranath  Bandyopadhyay. 

3  One  of  Asoka  s  rock  inscriptions  should  be  remembered  in  this  connexion.  He  who  first  worked  for  the 
good  of  man,  Asoka  said,  performed  an  uphill  task. 


translated  by 
Dharani  Ghosh 


STUDIES  AND  REVALUATIONS 


Let  us  revere  the  past,  but  we  must,  in  justice  to 
our  new  life,  adopt  new  methods  of  interpretation. . . 


Bankimchandra 


Durgesnan dim  has  opened  up  a  new  territory  to  our 
fictional  art.  The  pathway  along  which  a  horseman 
journeys  from  Visnupur  to  gad  Mandaran  is  the  high 
road  that  the  later  practitioners  of  romance  /  romantic 
novel  m  Bengali  literature  have  walked,  f 
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Specimens  of  Bankimchandra’s  handwriting  (in  Bengali  and  English) 


BANKIMCHANDRA  AND  THE  BENGAL  RENAISSANCE 

S.  C.  Sen  Gupta 


IF  history  teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  the  futility  of  making  clear-cut  divisions  between  one 
age  and  another.  When,  for  example,  did  mediaeval  Europe  end  and  the  modern  era  of 
Renaissance  begin  ?  The  handy  date  of  1453  when  Greek  scholars  fled  to  Western  Europe 
and  set  the  new  world  in  motion  was  rejected  long  ago.  If  the  scientific  spirit  be  the  principal 
characteristic  of  modern  Europe,  no  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  scientist  evinces  it  more 
powerfully  than  Roger  Bacon  (1214  ?  -  1294).  If  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry  be  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  Renaissance,  we  have  it  in  Wycliffe  and  Huss  long  before  the  flight  of  Greek 
scholars  from  Constantinople.  Those  who  say  that  the  modern  world  began  with  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  Vasco  Da  Gama  and  Columbus  forget  that  in  1336  the  Genoese 
had  a  settlement  in  Southern  China  and  that  Mediterranean  sailors  had  been  scouring  the 
Atlantic  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  these  activities  would  have  remained  sporadic  and  isolated  ventures  but  for  the  impetus 
given  by  the  re-discovery  of  ancient  classical  lore.  The  Renaissance  which  had  many  facets 
may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  apotheosis  of  man,  and  humanism  is  the  essence  of  Greek 
culture. 

The  Indian  Renaissance  which  may  be  said  to  have  started  in  Bengal  is  in  some  respects 
different  from  the  European.  First  of  all,  it  can  be  more  precisely  dated.  The  awakening 
came  with  the  advent  of  the  English  and  the  victory  gained  in  1757  by  Clive  at  Plassey. 
The  first  and  in  a  sense  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  Indian  Renaissance,  Raja  Rammohun 
Roy,  was  born  in  1772,  fifteen  years  after  Plassey.  Another  point  of  distinction  is  more 
fundamental.  The  leaders  of  Indian  Renaissance  did  not  find  the  seeds  of  humanism  in 
ancient  literature  but  in  the  new  learning  they  sought  to  import  from  the  West.  No  wonder 
when  the  Government  proposed  to  found  the  Sanskrit  College,  Rammohun  Roy  opposed 
the  idea  on  the  ground  that  Sanskrit  learning  was  barren  and  that  it  was  calculated  to  ‘load 
the  minds  of  youths  with  grammatical  niceties  and  metaphysical  distinctions  of  little  or  no 
practical  use  to  the  possessors  or  to  society’.  So  the  Indian  movement  was  a  movement  of 
discovery  rather  than  re-discovery  ;  it  was  nascence  rather  than  re-nascence.  Isvarchandra 
Vidyasagar  (1820-91),  the  greatest  product  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  was  oriental  in  his 
scholarship  and  dress  but  thoroughly  western  in  his  outlook  as  educationist  and  social 
reformer.  Madhusudan  Dutt  (1824-73),  the  greatest  poet  of  this  Renaissance,  embraced 
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Christianity,  because  the  leading  peoples  of  the  world  were  Christians,  and  the  puranic 
stories  of  India  went  through  a  sea-change  in  his  poetry.  He  did  not  like  ‘Rama  and  his 
rabble’  and  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  aesthetic  principles  enunciated  by  Visvanath. 


II 

Bankimchandra  was  born  in  1838,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Rammohun  Roy,  and  he 
graduated  from  the  Presidency  College  in  1858,  a  hundred  years  after  the  Battle  of  Plassey. 
By  then  the  first  wave  of  the  new  movement  had  spent  itself,  and  the  civil  disturbance, 
popularly  known  as  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  demonstrated  that  in  the  political  field  there  was  a 
desire  to  break  loose  from  Western  fetters.  The  cultural  movement  that  started  at  about  this 
time  was  nationalist,  if  not  reactionary.  Bankimchandra  was  the  greatest  figure  of  the  second 
phase  of  the  Bengal  Renaissance,  as  Rammohun  Roy  was  of  the  first.  In  this  phase  Bengal 
did  not  merely  look  beyond  the  seas  to  Western  science  and  philosophy,  she  wanted  also 
to  look  back  at  her  own  past  heritage.  But  this  movement  was  more  comprehensive  than 
a  mere  resurrection  of  ancient  learning.  It  aimed  at  a  synthesis  between  the  East  and  the 
West  and  also  to  interpret  the  ancient  scirptures  from  a  rational  and  humanist  point  ofview. 

If  we  study  the  early  novels  of  Bankimchandra  we  find  Renaissance  humanism  reflected 
in  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the  greatness — and  littleness — of  man.  The  past  history  of  India 
leaps  into  life  in  his  pages  in  all  its  splendour.  The  conflict  of  the  Moghuls  and  the  Pathans 
in  Bengal  is  vividly  portrayed  in  his  earliest  novel — Durgesnandini.  Romantic  as  the  history 
of  Nurjahan  is,  Bankimchandra  adds  to  its  complexity  in  Kapalkundala  by  inventing  the 
story  of  her  rivalry  with  Matibibi.  He  gives  too  in  MrinalinI  an  imaginative  reconstruction 
of  the  last  days  of  Hindu  independence  in  Bengal  when  the  effeminate  Laksman  Sen  fled 
before  the  onset  of  Bakhtiyar  Khilji.  And  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  depicting  the 
romance  of  history.  Nature  is  a  protagonist  in  Kapalkundala,  and  not  even  Kalidasa  in 
Sakuntala  or  Shakespeare  in  Miranda  has  better  succeeded  in  portraying  a  heroine  who  has 
been  nurtured  away  from  the  influences  of  ordinary  human  society.  But  more  wonderful 
than  anything  else  in  Bankimchandra’s  novels  is  the  human  heart  with  its  complicated 
motives  and  tempestuous  passions.  When  Manorama  in  MrinalinI  is  reminded  that  she  is 
nursing  an  unlawful  passion,  she  pooh-poohs  the  idea  and  says  that  Love  is  like  the  Ganga 
rushing  down  the  Himalayas  and  that  anyone  trying  to  control  it  would  be  as  mad  as  the 
foolish  elephant  which  once  tried  to  stay  the  onset  of  the  Ganga  and  was  washed  away. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Bankimchandra  that  although  he  depicts  the  magnificence  of  man’s 
history  and  the  richness  of  human  emotions,  in  his  novels  human  affairs  seem  to  be  controlled 
by  unseen  forces,  call  them  gods  if  you  like.  All  his  life  Bankimchandra  was  interested  in 
astrology  and  almost  in  all  his  novels  there  are  persons  trying  to  forecast  the  future.  The 
early  novels  give  an  impression  of  the  fundamental  limitations  of  man’s  powers.  The  wise 
man  knows  the  future,  but  his  knowledge  is  a  mockery.  Abhiram  SvamI  in  Durgesnandini 
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calculated  that,  in  the  impending  clash  between  the  Pathans  and  the  Moghuls,  the  latter 
would  be  victorious.  But  it  is  the  Pathans  who  win.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  his 
calculations  are  wrong,  for  the  leader  of  the  Pathans  used  to  be  called,  in  fun,  ‘the  Moghul 
General’  !  Madhavacarya  in  Mrinalinl  is  certain  that  a  trader  from  the  west  would  put  an 
end  to  Muslim  rule  in  Bengal.  And  the  sapient  astrologer  believes  that  this  must  be  his 
protege  Hemcandra  who  once  disguised  himself  as  a  trader  and  he  was  at  Mathura,  which 
is  certainly  to  the  west  of  Bengal  !  Bankimchandra  does  not  at  this  stage  seem  to  think  that 
the  gods  are  just,  nor  does  he  say  that  they  sport  with  men  as  wanton  boys  with  flies.  He 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  gods  have  a  logic  of  their  own  which  man  is  powerless  to 

understand. 


Ill 

Bankimchandra  never  wrote  a  better  novel  than  Kapalkundala,  but  with  the  lapse  of  years 
his  ideas  are  organized  into  what  may  almost  be  called  a  system  of  philosophy.  And  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Renaissance — European  as  well  as  Indian  that  he  comes  to 
have  an  increasing  faith  in  man’s  powers  and  potentialities.  In  Visavriksa  (‘The  Poison 
Tree’),  the  future  is  clearly  forecast  through  a  dream  in  the  beginning  of  the  novel  and  the 
subsequent  events  follow  with  the  precision  one  may  expect  from  a  Greek  tragedy.  But  it 
is  also  plainly  suggested  that  the  tragedy  has  its  roots  in  character  and  that  if  the  hero 
possessed  greater  self-control,  it  might  have  been  averted.  ‘The  fault,  Dear  Brutus’,  is  in 
us,  and  the  stars  only  award  rewards  and  punishments.  In  Candrasekhar,  accidents  do  play 
a  part,  but  Dalam  Begum  would  not  have  lost  her  life  if  the  Nawab,  her  husband,  had  been 
wiser.  Ramananda  SvamI,  an  astrologer  arid  a  sage,  is  gifted  with  wonderful  powers.  He 
can  see  into  the  future  and  also  control  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  Saivalinl  loved 
Pratap  and  was  indifferent  to  her  husband  Candrasekhar.  By  means  of  his  superhuman 
powers  the  sannyasin  enables  her  to  subdue  her  passion  for  Pratap  and  transform  it  to  wifely 
devotion.  Indeed,  we  have  travelled  far  away  from  Mrinalinl,  where  Manorama  compared 
reason  trying  to  control  passion  to  a  mad  elephant  staying  a  swelling  stream. 

There  is  a  sannyasin  with  miraculous  powers  in  RajanI-  but  not  in  Krisnakanter  Will, 
another  novel  of  this  period.  But  the  basic  idea  is  the  same.  Man’s  reason  is  supreme.  If 
we  cultivate  our  faculties  in  the  right  manner,  if  reason  is  properly  illuminated  and  the 
will-power  rightly  directed,  there  is  nothing  we  cannot  achieve.  The  sannyasin  in  RajanI 
can  restore  eye-sight  to  a  blind  girl,  and  what  is  more,  he  can  direct  the  course  of  human 
emotions.  There  is  no  miracle-in  Krisnakanter  Will,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  the  tensest 
of  all  Bankimchandra’s  novels.  But  Bhramar  is  a  woman  with  superhuman  strength  of 
character,  and  although  she  is  young,  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  almost 
uneducated,  her  tremendous  will-power  gives  her  oracular  insight  into  the  future,  and  when 
her  husband  deserts  her,  it  seems  that  events  in  the  story  move  only  to  confirm  her  predic- 
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tions.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  Indian  version  ot  the  Renaissance  apotheosis  of  man— or  woman. 
The  creation  of  Bhramar  may  be  said  to  mark  a  definite  stage  in  the  development  of 
Bankimchandra  s  genius.  Suryamukhl,  the  heroine  of  the  earlier  novel  Visavriksa  is,  in 
many  respects,  an  embodiment  of  the  same  idea.  But  she  is  a  paler  figure,  having  neither 
Bhramar  s  tremendous  will-power  nor  her  prophetic  vision.  In  Bhramar,  Bankimchandra 
has  a  firm  grasp  on  his  own  ideology. 

But  is  this  ideology  completely  satisfactory  or  has  it  been  reflected  in  more  vital  art  ? 
I  hat  is  a  question  which  many  will  ask,  though  it  will  not  be  possible  to  discuss  it  thoroughly 
here.  Why  does  the  philosophy  of  Ramananda  Svami  involve — or  why  can  it  not  pre- 
vent  the  self-immolation  ot  Pratap  ?  Is  Saivalinl  more  lovable  in  her  repentance  or  in  her 
sin  ?  Which  of  Nagendranath’s  two  wives  is  the  more  memorable  figure  in  Visavriksa, — the 
pious  Suryamukhl  or  Kundanandinl  who  brought  so  much  unhappiness  to  herself  and  to 
others  ?  Why  is  there  an  undertone  ot  melancholy  behind  Lavangalata’s  dash  and  vivacity  ? 
Why  does  she  part  from  Amarnath  in  the  midst  of  tears  and  suggest  that  though  in  this 
life  she  is  not  permitted  to  love  the  man  who  is  not  her  husband,  she  might  be  united  to 
him  in  another  world  that  will  open  out  to  them  after  death  ?  Rajsinha  is  an  historical  novel, 
narrating  mighty  events  and  drawing  pointed  attention  to  the  seeds  of  decay  behind  the 
splendour  of  Moghul  imperialism  ;  but  the  most  moving  episode  is  that  of  Zeb-Unnisa, 
Mabarak  and  Daria — an  amoral  story  of  passion  and  pain.  It  is  here  that  Bankimchandra 
gives  expression  to  the  basic  Renaissance  idea  that  all  that  a  man  or  woman  desires  in  the 
tullness  of  the  heart  must  be  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  it  is  here,  too,  that  he  reaches 
forward  to  successors  and  critics  like  Saratchandra  Chatterjee,  who  have  tried  to  reveal  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  love  that  is  not  sanctioned  by  society. 

But  the  world  he  creates  is  larger  than  theirs.  The  novel  since  his  time,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  Rabindranath  and  Saratchandra,  has  gained  in  subtlety  and  poetical  beauty,  but  it 
has  become  thinner  and  smaller.  The  undying  appeal  of  Bankimchandra’s  novels  lies  pri¬ 
marily  in  this  that  although  not  epical,  they  introduce  us  to  a  world  which  extends  over  a 
large  area  in  space  and  covers  a  long  period  of  time,  and  this  world  is  inhabited  by  men 
and  women  of  a  larger  build  than  is  to  be  found  in  life  Qr  in  the  novels  of  other  Bengali 
novelists.  They  do  not  lust  for  power  or  knowledge  in  the  manner  of  Tamburlaine  or  Dr 
Faustus,  but  they  have  strength  of  will  and  are  swayed  by  overwhelming  passion.  In  the 
historical  and  semi-historical  novels,  the  canvas  .is  obviously  large,  but  even  in  the  domestic 
novels,  such  as  Krisnakanter  Will  or  Rajani,  which  deal  with  ordinary  themes,  the  men  and 
women — Bhramar  and  Rohini  in  the  former,  they  sannyasin,  Amarnath  and  Lavangalata  in 
the  latter — are  extraordinary  people.  And  in  almost  all  the  novels  we  feel  that  human  life 
is  related  to  superhuman  powers  who,  though  unseen,  reveal  themselves  in  dreams  or  in 
the  calculations  of  hermits  and  sages.  Visavriksa  recounts  an  ordinary  story  of  love,  suffering 
and  redemption  but  the  dream  projected  by  Kunda’s  mother  endows  it  with  supramundane 
significance. 
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IV 

It  may  be  interesting  to  explore  what  Bankimchandra  means  by  the  advent  of  the  supernatural 
in  human  affairs.  Although  a  confirmed  theist,  he  mentions  God  rarely  in  his  novels  and 
it  would  have  taken  away  from  the  human  interest  of  his  stories  if  God  had  intervened 
frequently  in  terrestrial  affairs.  The  Destiny  that  he  envisages  has  not  the  mystery  and 
capriciousness  of  the  Destiny  we  find  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedies.  Neither  is  it  as  stern  and 
unbending  and  aloof  as  the  Ate  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Destiny  here  is  not  also  the  ironist 
conceived  by  Thomas  Hardy.  It  is  immanent  in  human  character  and  that  is  why  man  may 
control  it,  if  his  intellect  is  illuminated  and  his  will  directed  by  the  moral  sense.  Bankim¬ 
chandra  did  not  look  upon  the  moral  sense  as  the  product  of  environmental  socio-economic 
conditions  ;  rather  he  regarded  it  as  something  divine.  From  that  point  of  view,  he  may 
be  called  a  traditionalist,  a  purveyor  of  outmoded  ideas.  But  we  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
condemn  him.  For  whatever  environmental  changes  may  take  place,  purification  through 
self-control  will  always  be  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  ends,  and  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  an  end  in  itself,  an  intrinsic  value. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  religion  of  culture  Bankimchandra  preaches  in  his  later  novels, 
and  it  is  implicit  in  all  his  writings.  It  is  made  up  of  a  synthesis  of  what  he  learnt  from  the 
Gita  and  from  Auguste  Comte  and  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo.  He  had  firm  faith  in  God, 
but  man  must  properly  cultivate  his  faculties  and  if  he  can  achieve  intellectual  illumination 
and  moral  control,  he  will  be  a  God  or  God  will  come  to  him.  Sometimes  the  idea  is  crudely 
presented,  as  when  in  Devi  CaudhuranI,  the  novelist  appears  in  the  role  of  an  interpreter 
and  says  that  God  sent  a  storm  only  to  help  his  heroine — an  embodiment  of  culture— at  a 
critical  moment.  The  propaganda  occasionally  becomes,  obtrusive  in  Sltaram  and  Devi 
CaudhuranI,  two  novels  of  the  final  period,  .and  some  of  us  feel  that,  in  spite  of  beauties 
here  and  there,  there  is  a  deterioration  in  his  art.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  sturdy 
humanism.  His  interpretation  of  Lord  Krisna  in  Krisnacaritra,  an  experiment  in  biographical 
reconstruction,  has  been  scoffed  at  as  a  bowdlerized  version  of  the  puranical  story.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  novelty  of  his  point  of  view.  Ecce  Homo  (‘Behold  the 
man’) — that  is  what  he  seems  to  say  to  his  readers.  He  presents  Krisna,  the  Lord  of  the 
Bhakti  cult,  not  as  a  God  but  as  the  perfect  Man. 

Hinduism  has  three  main  cults — the  cult  of  Bhakti,  the  cult  of  Jhana  and  the  cult  of 
Karma.  These  are  the  three  ways  in  which  salvation  may  be  obtained.  Although  there  have 
been  attempts  at  a  synthesis  of  these  cults,  philosophers  and  religious  teachers  generally  lay 
emphasis  on  one  of  these  cults  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two.  Bankimchandra  seems  to 
lay  stress  on  Jhana  or  Knowledge,  although  he  also  asserts  that  spiritual  illumination  leads 
to  selfless  action,  and  such  action  aims  at  and  is  inspired  by  faith  in  God  (Bhakti).  And 
Praphulla,  his  heroine  in  Devi  CaudhuranI,  attained  perfection  through  a  synthesis  of  the 
three  principles.  In  Anandamath  he  preaches,  through  the  Great  Sage,  his  own  doctrine 
that  true  Hinduism  does  not  mean  worship  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  gods 
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nor  is  action  or  performance  of  rituals  its  basis.  It  lays  emphasis  on  mental  illumination 
or  knowledge  or  what  Bankimchandra  himself  would  call  culture  (anusilan)  as  the  foundation 
of  religion.  This  knowledge  or  culture  embraces  both  knowledge  of  the  external  world  and 
spiritual  illumination.  Hinduism  degenerated  into  a  superstitious  cult  because  it  sought  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  to  the  utter  neglect  of  external  knowledge.  This  is  what  it  has  to  borrow 
from  Western  science  and  philosophy,  and  then  only  will  its  spiritual  culture  be  given  the 
right  orientation. 


V 

Rammohun  Roy,  the  pioneer  of  the  Indian  Renaissance  in  its  first  phase,  was  also  a  great 
Sanskritist,  and  it  is  due  to  his  influence  primarily  that  there  has  been  wide  and  intensive 
study  of  the  Upanisads  in  Bengal  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  But  his  outlook 
was  largely  that  of  a  Westerner,  and  as  pointed  out  already,  he  opposed  the  establishment 
of  Sanskrit  College  in  Calcutta.  Bankimchandra’s  attitude  was  different  from  Rammohun’s. 
Rammohun  founded  Brahmaism  and  Bankimchandra  may  be  said  to  be  a  champion  of  the 
revival  of  Hinduism.  The  new  Hinduism  may  receive  light  from  the  West,  but  it  will  be 
essentially  Hindu — in  both  letter  and  spirit.  As  the  years  passed  on,  Bankimchandra  became 
more  and  more  militant  in  his  zeal  for  the  resuscitation  of  Hindu  culture.  In  Sltaram,  his 
latest  novel,  he  regrets  that  Hindus  have  now  abandoned  the  study  of  the  Gita  in  favour 
of  Mill,  they  prefer  Swinburne’s  poetry  to  Kalidasa’s  Kumarasambhavam  and,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  marvels  of  Onssan  art,  are  fascinated  by  clay  dolls  imported  from  Europe. 
He  is  not  sure  if  the  influence  exercised  by  Ramananda  Svarrn  in  Candrasekhar  is  what 
modern  science  calls  ‘psychic  force’  or  the  spiritual  power  at  the  command  of  an  Indian 
yogi.  But  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  sannyasin  in  RajanI  can  effect  miraculous  cures  which 
the  medical  science  of  modern  Europe  cannot  dream  of.  It  may  be  that  he  is  extravagant 
in  his  commendation  of  ancient  Indian  culture,  but  his  point  of  view  is  unmistakable. 

It  is  in  this  phase  of  his  career  that  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  Indian 
nationalism.  He  is  the  risi  of  Vande  Mataram,  our  most  popular — and  possibly  our 
greatest — national  song,  and  Anandamath  was  a  Bible  for  secret  revolutionaries  who 
modelled  their  societies  on  the  organizaton  founded  by  Satyananda,  the  hero  of  this  novel. 
The  Mother  conceived  by  him  is  said  to  smack  of  idolatry,  but  she  is  a  poetical  symbol, 
and  no  poetical  symbol,  passionately  imagined,  can  be  denuded  of  idolatrous  associations. 
What  is  important  is  that  the  Mother  is  an  inspiring  image,  living  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  patriotic  poem  in  any  literature  comparable  to  Bankim¬ 
chandra’s  Vande  Mataram.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the  portrait  of  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan 
and  Carducci’s  Ode  on  the  Clitumnus  to  realize  the  full  beauty  of  Bankimchandra’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Mother. 

The  complaint  has  been  made  that  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  revival  of  Hinduism,  he  was 
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unfair  to  the  Muslims  and  that  his  portrait  of  Aurangzeb  is  worse  than  a  caricature.  That 
Bankimchandra  was  a  zealous  Hindu  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  will  be  untrue  to  say  that  he 
did  not  regard  Indian  Muslims  as  children  of  the  soil  with  the  same  rights  and  claims  as 
the  Hindus.  In  his  economic  essays,  he  championed  the  cause  of  Hashim  Sheikh,  the  Muslim 
peasant,  as  much  as  that  of  Rama  Kaivarta,  his  Hindu  counterpart.  We  have  also  to  put 
beside  his  caricature  of  Aurangzeb  the  moving  portrait  of  the  fakir  in  SItaram  and  other 
sympathetic  Muslim  characters  in  other  novels.  Coming  to  Aurangzeb,  we  may  point  out 
that  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  look  upon  the  bigoted  Emperor  as  a  typical  Muslim. 
If  even  so  the  portraiture  is  imperfect,  it  is  because  Bankimchandra,  who  was  a  novelist, 
and  no  scientific  historian,  was  misled  by  Manucci  who  was  an  adherent  of  Dara.  The 
Mother  in  Vande  Mataram  has,  it  is  said,  too  much  likeness  to  a  Hindu  goddess,  but  the 
many  images  also  make  it  clear,  as  Mahendra,  too,  points  out  in  the  novel,  that  it  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Motherland  which  the  references  to  Hindu  goddesses  only  help  to  limn. 
There  are  beautiful  patriotic  songs — Rabindranath‘s  Janagana,  for  example — which  have 
not  these  associations,  but  they  are  far  less  concrete.  The  ending  in  Anandamath  has  been 
criticized  as  paying  an  unnecessary  tribute  to  the  English,  but  that  is  only  a  concession  to 
the  laws  then  in  force — a  price  which  the  author,  a  Government  official,  had  to  pay  if  his 
book  was  not  to  be  banned.  No  one  should  take  it  seriously  except  in  so  far  as  it  presses 
for  the  assimilation  of  all  that  is  best  in  European  culture. 


VI 

Last,  and  first,  Bankimchandra  is  a  great  novelist,  one  of  the  greatest  in  Bengali  literature, 
and  great  anywhere  and  by  any  standard.  Dr  Srikumar  Banerjee  has  justly  pointed  out  that 
the  path  from  Visnupur  to  Mandaran,  followed  by  the  horseman  in  997  B.S.  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Bankimchandra’s  earliest  novel  Durgesnandini,  is  the  path  which  subsequent 
writers  in  Bengali  fiction  have  trodden.  He  was  a  great  story-teller  who  could  movingly 
tell  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  and  also  recount  equally  enchanting  tales  of 
natural  sorrow,  loss  or  gain.  He  had  also  the  other  great  gift  of  the  novelist  :  he  could 
people  his  world  with  living  men  and  women,  and  lastly,  his  descriptions  of  scenes — natural 
and  human — have  the  glow  and  colourfulness  of  first-rate  painting.  When,  therefore,  we 
tire  of  the  thinness  and  supersubtie  psychology  of  modern  fiction,  we  turn  with  relief  to 
the  vaster  and  more  tumultuous  world  created  by  Bankimchandra.  Here,  if  anywhere,  there 
is  God’s  plenty. 
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BANKIM  S  psyche  is  not  too  difficult  to  probe.  Playing  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  Bankim, 
Sri  Ramakrishna  is  said  to  have  asked  him  :  ‘Bankim — why  is  he  bent  ?’  Pat  came  the 
answer  :  ‘Having  been  bashed.’  The  curt  reply  might  well  imply  the  bashing  he  perforce 
suffered  as  employee  of  the  British  Raj.  But  it  might  just  as  well  refer  to  the  manifold  layers 
of  his  personality  which  cannot  be  measured.  A  mind  like  this  is'  naturally  torn  by  internal 
conflict  that  manifests  itself  in  a  number  of  his  characters.  Familial,  social,  economic  and 
political  tensions  provide  the  backdrop.  Bankim’s  personality  as  revealed  in  his  life,  attitudes 
and  writings  rises  as  it  declines,  and  declines  as  it  rises.  A  saying  in  yoga  sastra  involuntarily 
comes  to  mind.  ‘The  river  cit  (consciousness)  streams  both  ways,  in  the  directions  of  sin 
and  virtue.’  The  important  thing  is  that  he  was  not-  unaware  of  the  conflict.  That  was  why 
he  returned  to  his  nest  as  it  were  off  and  on  where  he  sought  and  got  refuge  and  solace  in 
the  company  of  his  wife,  who  was  noble  by  any  reckoning  ;  and  his  gratitude  sustained 
him  through  his  waverings  between  the  nest  and  the  stretches  of  the  sky  (as  conceived  by 
Wordsworth).  These' waverings/ ventures  took  him  into  various  fields  of  literature  including 
the  essay  covering  history,  politics  and  economics.  The  crop  of  his  rich  mind  had  been 
garnered,  however,  in  the  privacy  of  his  nest — in  the  fortified  backyard  of  his  home,  in  the 
inner  recesses  of  man-woman’s  emotional  life.  In  an  attempt  to  activate  these  two  principal 
sources  of  inspiration  and  give  them  enduring  forms,  he  introduced  minor  characters  in  all 
his  novels.  The  number  of  such  characters  is  not  small.  They  somehow  evince  an  irrepressible 
urge  to  love  and  admire,  to  nestle  down  in  a  home  and  beget  a  family.  Bankim  does  not 
ignore  the  basic  human  urges,  follies  and  foibles.  But  innate  as  they  are,  foibles  alone  do 
not  make  up  human  nature,  in  which  there  is  a  ceaseless  tussle  between  good  and  evil.  The 
awareness  of  this  tussle,  in  its  totality,  forms  the  background  of  human  character  and  is 
humanity’s  chief  treasure.  This  awareness,  in  its  full  richness,  constitutes  what  we  call 
humanist  modernism. 

Bankim’s  capacious  genius,  in  its  varied  manifestations,  has  enriched,  for  about  fifty 
years,  Bengali  literary  ambience  with  a  mellow  graciousness.  Much  has  been  said  about 
him  ;  yet  much  remains  to  be  said,  although  to  say  something  new  is  difficult.  However, 
the  literary  ‘classics’  and  their  authors  have  a  certain  uniqueness.  It  is  rewarding  to  read 
them  repeatedly  since  they  never  fail  to  yield  new  responses  and  meanings.  The  Sahitya 
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Akademi‘s  invitation  to  write  about  Bankimchandra  puts  me  face  to  face  with  this  supreme 
truth.  I  feel  Bankim  and  Rabindranath,  as  much  as  Shakespeare  in  world  literature,  will 
remain  undying  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  human  mind. 

Bankim’s  life  spans  the  period  between  1838  and  1894.  By  1833  we  get  the  luminaries 
that  immediately  followed  Rammohun.  We  have  Bhudev  Mukherjee  (1827-1894)  and 
Derozio  (1809-1831).  Gadadhar  Chattopadhyay/Sn  Ramakrishna  Paramahansadeva  was 
born  in  1836  and  died  in  1886.  Vidyasagar  was  born  in  1820  and  died  in  1891.  Rabindranath 
was  born  in  1861  while  Madhusudan  Dutt  died  in  1873.  Vivekananda  was  born  in  1863. 
We  can  thus  view  the  advent  and  development  of  modernism  against  a  large  canvas.  Assum¬ 
ing  Derozio  as  the  architect,  we  note  the  steady  progression  of  the  idea  of  modernism,  one 
phase  ending  with  Rabindranath  and  Vivekananda.  In  the  intervening  period,  there  were 
several  gifted  men  whose  thoughts  and  writings  were  appropriate  to  the  times  and  which 
represented  the  clash  of  ideas,  often  approximating  to  a  synthesis.  And  seen  in  this  context, 
we  can  partly  appreciate  Bankim’s  genius,  his  personality  and  artistic  achievement.  The 
role  of  Ishvarchandra  Gupta  is  also  pertinent.  Thejournals  that  he  edited  between  1237  B.C. 
and  1265  B.C.  had  considerable  influence  on  Bankim.  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view, 
Bankimchandra  engaged  himself  in  an  all-comprehensive  Karmayajha  and  it  spread  out  in 
all  directions,  taking  on  significant  forms. 


II 

The  sturdiness  of  Bankim’s  genius  inheres  in  this  conflict.  What  draw  him  close  to  the 
premier  literary  figures  of  Europe  are  his  boundless  search,  his  questioning  spirit,  ardour 
and  dauntless  intellect.  The  workings  of  Bankim’s  mind  should  not  appear  unfamiliar  to 
those  who  today  concern  themselves  with  the  psychology  of  the  Elizabethan  writers. 

The  whirligig  of  time  may  have  somewhat  altered  the  ideas  on  which  I  have  hitherto 
based  my  conclusions  about  the  Indian  (and  Bengali  for  that  matter)  Renaissance.  But  the 
more  dispassionately  I  try  to  look  at  Bankim’s  character,  the  more  does  he  remind  me  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark.  Bankim  is  constantly  disturbed  and  agitated  under  the  weight  of 
his  own  consciousness  ;  yet  his  thoughts  have  the  tenderness  of  romantic  agony.  Again, 
the  vehicle  of  his  romantic  perceptions  is  a  distinctive  classicist  mode.  It  is  this  mode  that 
keeps  his  work  alive,  he  never  dates  : 

Devasya  pasya  kavyam  I 
na  m  a  mar  a  na  jlryati  II 
(See  the  poetry  of  God — 
it  perishes  not,  nor  decays.) 

But  Bankim’s  work  lacks  Shakespeare’s  symbolic  power.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  the 
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age  in  which  he  lived  gives  his  manner  an  individual  flavour.  He  does  not  follow,  far  less 
imitate,  anybody  else  s  style  not  even  of  Scott.  Even  so,  in  my  old  age  now,  I  somehow 
get  the  Shakespearian  savour  in  Bankim’s  work.  It  has  life’s  wavy  turbulence,  the  sea-swell 
of  European  orchestra.  He  remains  firm  like  granite,  even  when  we  hit  him  remorselessly 
with  the  modernist  bludgeon  ofjudgment.  Classics  never  become  obsolete — they  are  always 
there  to  be  rediscovered  and  interpreted  anew.  Bankim’s  writings,  to  my  mind,  have  a 
similiar  relevance  ;  each  work  can  pass  through  the  crucible  of  fresh  assessment.  Fling  all 
your  sharp  weapons  at  him  :  a  tight-lipped  Bankim  stands  his  ground  without  flinching. 

A  study  of  his  complete  works  shows  the  range  and  depth  of  Bankim’s  erudition.  He 
would  read  over  whatever  books,  written  in  this  country  or  abroad,  he  could  get  hold  of. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  romantic  literature  of  Europe  as  also  in  contemporary 
philosophy,  and  this  his  writings  bear  out.  Herein  lies  his  ability  to  assimilate  alien  ideas. 
He  did  not  use  the  dictum  bahujana  hitaya  ca  bahujana  sukhaya  ca  (for  the  good  and 
happiness  of  many)  as  an  orthodox  person  would.  This  has  endowed  his  originality  with 
a  natural  grace  and  richness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  also  used  a  time-honoured  device 
to  his  advantage.  Admittedly,  the  early  literature  of  all  nations  has  been  invariably  rooted 
in  religion.  In  the  end,  religious  literature  has  sloughed  off  its  religious  garb  and  gradually 
passed  to  the  literature  of  man.  I  do  not  know  of  any  unbiased  attempt  to  study  Bankim 
from  this  point  of  view.  If  we  now  make  that  attempt,  the  results  may  not  be  altogether 
unexpected  or  disappointing.  For  all  its  robust  force  and  evocative  power,  his  work  has 
been  under  unceasing  attack.  The  accusations  are  varied.  His  work  is  but  a  copy  ofEuropean 
writings  ;  his  writings  are  marred  by  unwarranted  moral  preachments  ;  the  man-woman 
relationship  as  shown  by  him  is  far  removed  from  social  reality  ;  inconvenient  love,  even 
a  beloved,  is  killed  off  in  obedience  to  morality.  It  is  a  long  catalogue  of  charges.  However, 
if  we  approach  him  with  an  open  mind,  we  see  that  the  problems  and  conflicts  that  Bankim 
came  to  grapple  with  still  persist.  Reality  precludes  any  conclusion  or  solution.  Without 
going  into  details  at  this  point,  we  may  note  here  that  Bankimchandra’s  singular  greatness 
is  in  the  humanist  traditon. 


Ill 

Man  or  homo  sapiens — is  invariably  a  social  animal.  He  has  learned  to  be  gregarious  by 
the  use  ot  his  reasoning  faculty  in  the  evolutionary  process.  (Some,  however,  consider  this 
an  untutored  skill  or  an  instinctual  urge.)  By  and  large  the  exigency  of  living  together 
promotes  a  kind  of  discipline.  One  who  knows  Indian  society  does  not  take  long  to  realize 
how  man’s  craftiness  can  turn  this  discipline  into  bondage.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  how, 
on  settling  down  in  this  country,  the  so-called  Aryans  were  transformed  into  the  mixed 
race  of  Hindus.  Varnasrama  (caste  system)  came  to  be  accepted  as  integral  part  of  religion 
with  the  purpose  of  putting  somehow  some  people  at  an  advantage  at  the  cost  of  others. 
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The  principle  behind  Varnasrama  may  have  been  reformist,  but  it  degenerated  in  course  of 
time  as  an  obligatory  religious  creed.  Discrimination — as  between  black,  white  and 
yellow — exists  in  other  parts  of  the  world  also  The  source  of  the  worst  discrimination, 
however,  is  economic  hierarchy.  Another  generalized  division,  between  good  and  evil,  has 
also  been  accepted  in  all  times  and  climes.  In  India  this  has  taken  on  a  class  character  under 
the  cover  of  religion — and  irreligion.  Through  preachment  and  logical  sophistry,  the  human 
mind  has  ensured  that  religion  and  irreligion  be  perceived  as  incompatibly  opposed.  This 
conditions  our  response  and  we  conjure  up  nightmarish  visions  of  hell  as  also  of  the  gruesome 
conditions  that  sins  committed  at  previous  births  bring  on.  Circumstances  like  these  have 
helped  to  perpetuate  superstitions  in  India. 

Bankim  is  very  much  the  victim  of  such  circumstances.  His  novels  are  projections  of  the 
self— a  hedonist,  and  at  the  same  time  troubled  by  a  sense  of  guilt.  This  is  the  reason  that 
in  his  work  the  love  that  naturally  draws  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  to  one  another  does 
not  reach  fruition.  (Consider  the  love  affair  between  Ayesha  and  Jagatsinha  as  also  the 
friendship  between  Alamgir  and  Imli  Begam.)  The  love  between  persons  of  the  same  social 
status  does  not  quite  come  off  either.  A  feeling  of  guilt  mars  the  relationship  even  there 
(cf.  love  between  Kundanandim  and  Nagendranath,  and  Pratap  and  Saivalim).  Bankim 
subjects  his  characters  to  a  sort  of  curative  treatment  by  means  of  some  psychoanalytic 
free-association  or  by  exposing  them  to  preternatural  scenes.  He  is  matchlessly  modern  in 
this  respect  also.  The  way  Candrasekhar  treats  his  wife  Saivalini’s  calf-love  is  indeed  close 
to  twentieth-century  psycho-therapy.  Witness  how  mercilessly  he  batters  characters  like 
Rohini,  Govindalal,  Amarnath  and  Lavanga.  Under  circumstances  like  these  he  ordains 
either  death  (e.g.  Rohini),  or  renunciation  (e.g.  Govindalal,  Amarnath).  The  way  his  charac¬ 
ters  are  crafted  at  times  oversteps  the  limits  of  art.  To  him  child-marriage  in  obedience  to 
the  sastras  is  not  repugnant  (e.g.  Pasupati,  Manorama,  Purandar).  On  the  other  hand, 
polygamy  too  has  been  shown  to  be  socially  acceptable  (e.g.  Sltaram,  Rajsinha,  Visavriksa, 
Devi  CaudhuranI).  And  yet  his  portrayal  of  the  intense  natural  attraction  between  man  and 
woman  is  guilt-ridden.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  understand  why  he  deprecates  the  love 
between  Lavanga  and  Amarnath.  Why  on  earth  is  Vimala  denied  the  status  of  Virendrasinha’s 
wife  ?  The  situation  is  indeed  painful.  Sannyasls  are  human  after  all,  and  one  who  remains 
steadfastly  loyal  to  one’s  ideal  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  human  being.  Bankim,  however,  takes 
a  different  view.  Bhavananda  and  Pratap  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  having  betrayed 
their  ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  regards  Pasupati’s  death  as  a  kind  of  nemesis  brought 
on  by  his  own  acts  of  commission.  Again,  be  what  she  may,  Manorama  immolates  herself 
on  her  husband’s  funeral  pyre.  Equally  true,  a  widow’s  love  cannot  possibly  be  requited. 
That  is  why  the  death  of  Kundanandim  and  Rohini  becomes  inevitable  in  Bankim’s  scheme 
of  things.  This  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  although  he  is  drawn  to  Western  education 
and  values,  he  never  consciously  oversteps  a  certain  limit  to  modernism  that  he  sets  for  him¬ 
self.  This  explains  the  attitude  of  his  women  characters,  who  despite  a  personality  of  their 
own,  are  ultimately  held  back  by  this  country’s  rigid,  almost  insurmountable  social  conven- 
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uons.  They  sacrifice  themselves  and  seek  fulfilment  in  that  sacrifice.  They  either  die  or  com¬ 
mit  suicide  or  commit  the  sati,  or  seek  to  live  happily  ever  after  along  with  the  husband 
and  co-wives.  We  would  have  been  really  happy  if  we  could  describe  him  as  a  writer  of  one- 
tiaek  mind.  Far  otherwise.  Bankim  was  an  educated  man,  modern  in  his  outlook.  He  was  fairly 
aware,  thanks  to  his  command  of  English,  of  European  studies  in  psychology.  He  had 
studied  not  only  English  literature  and  Western  philosophy,  but  had  actually  practised  them. 
His  heroes  and  heroines,  as  well  as  other  characters,  fall  in  love.  This  love  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  obtains  between  Radha  and  Krisna  ;  it  is  basically  romantic.  This  kind  of  love 
naturally  clashes  with  the  ethos  of  the  times  ;  his  characters  are  caught  up  and  bruised  in 
the  conflict  between  romanticism  and  the  reality  on  the  ground.  In  the  end  they  either  die 
or  become  recluse.  (Bankim  the  artist  then  takes  leave  of  the  school  of  life.)  Torn  within 
by  contrary  pulls,  he  indulges  in  a  kind  of  self-annihilation  by  inflicting  excruciating  pain 
on  his  characters.  It  is  apparent  that  an  irreparable  mismatch  exists  between  the  European 
perceptions  of  human  existence  and  the  Indian  philosophy  of  life.  Quite  appropriately, 
therefore,  Bankim  tries  to  make  cosmetic  changes  in  some  of  his  principal  characters, 
without  much  success,  though.  The  ancillary  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  just 
embellishments  ;  they  have  in  fact  nourished  and  mellowed  his  novels,  given  them  substance 
and  a  delicate  undertone.  This  graciousness  results  from  an  integration,  which  itself  stems 
from  the  writer  s  own  inner  perceptions.  It  is  this  that  integrates  his  conscience  with  his 
reasoning  faculty  ;  it  is  this  again  that  comforts  him  and  keeps  off  the  conflict.  Seen  in  this 
light,  Praphulla  ceases  to  be  Devi  Caudhurani.  RadharanI  and  Indira  fihally  find  their 
husbands  and  return  to  their  hearth  and  home.  Stranger  than  fiction  as  they  are,  they  appear 
to  be  tended  by  fate.  One  hopes  against  hope  that  JIvananda  and  Santi  will  gain  actual  peace 
of  mind  through  renunciation  while  Jagatsinha  and  Tilottama  will  live  happily  together 
ever  after.  Such  resolution  can  by  no  means  be  considered  artistic. 

Even  so  it  will  be  wrong  to  say  that  Bankim’s  characters — both  men  and  women — are 
hamstrung  by  their  author  s  predisposition.  Actually,  in  his  work  uninhibited  human  nature 
expresses  itself  even  under  the  severest  social  rigours.  That  is -why  Rohini,  though  a  widow, 
begs  refuge  of  Haralal  or  Govindalal  and  jealousy  torments  Bhramar.  Again,  driven  by  an 
intense  will  to  live  Rohini  not  merely  refuses  to  die  ;  she  would  even  resort  to  ‘other’  men 
for  support.  This  desperate  clinging  to  life  does  not  receive. the  author’s  sympathy.  Hira, 
who  eventually  goes  mad,  is  no  exception.  Close  to  these  two  characters  is  Zeb-Unmsa. 
Bankim  has  not  described  her  anguish  at  length.  Bhramar,  RohinI,  Manorama  (despite  her 
waywardness),  Vimala,  Santi,  Sri,  Praphulla,  Nanda  and  Ayesha — none  of  them  have  a 
weak  personality.  We  find  in  each  something  of  the  personality  that  Western  literature  has 
made  part  of  femininity.  However,  deterred  by  moral/social  considerations,  Bankim  does 
not  feel  attached  to  these  characters,  although  he  fathers  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conflict  within  Bankim’s  mind  apparently  asserts  itself  by  forcing 
him  to  cling  to  autocratic  males  who  dominated  social  life.  This  social  life  forms  the  contem¬ 
porary  backdrop  to  his  thought.  The  women  who  co-habit  with  those  self-conceited  ‘babus’ 
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never  claim  to  have  a  mind  and  a  life  of  their  own.  Rather  having  had  their  personality 
softened  up  or  truncated  as  it  were,  they  keep  the  family  together  through  joys  and  sorrows, 
dividing  their  time  between  husbands  and  children.  An  idealism  of  sorts,  which  perfectly 
accords  with  the  Indians’  world-view,  motivates  these  women.  Bankim  creates  the  character 
of  Suryamukhi  with  the  dictum  grihini  saciva  sakha...  lolitakala  vidhau  in  mind.  The 
aphorism  means,  ‘the  wife  is  the  consort,  the  secretary,  the  performer  of  arts’ — all  combined 
into  one.  But  the  novelist  has  not  succeeded  in  holding  these  traits  together  ;  for  Suryamukhi, 
after  giving  Kunda  in  marriage,  quite  rightly  leaves  home.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  her 
uncommon  sincerity  and  love,  Kamalmani  does  not  quite  come  out  as  a  well-defined 
character  :  she  tries  to  succeed  in  life  by  being  weepy,  by  pinning  her  hope  on  the  principle 
balanam  rodanam  balam  (weeping  is  the  strength  of  women). 

BankinTs  male  characters  do  not  attain  masculinity  in  all  respects.  Amarnath,  Alamgir 
and  Navakumar  are  more  or  less  living  characters.  The  rest  are  almost  shadows.  Navakumar 
indeed  awaits  Kapalkundala — in  vain,  though.  Matibibi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  superbly 
realistic  character.  While  she  weathers  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life,  she  recognizes 
Navakumar  as  the  groom  she  had  been  married  off  to  in  her  childhood  and  then,  perfectly 
justifiably,  goes  out  of  sight  for  ever.  So  too  does  Kapalkundala.  But  characters  such  as 
these  must  have  been  few  and  far  between  in  Bankim’s  times.  Actually,  in  much  of  Bankim’s 
work  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  Shakespeare.  In  fact,  Miranda  and  Ophelia  are  combined 
into  one  in  Kapalkundala.  Yugalangunya  carries  a  slight  hint  of  The  Twelfth  Night.  Indira 
is  faintly  reminiscent  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew — both  in  its  course  of  events  and  in  the 
characters  of  Ramsaday’s  wife  and  the  female  Brahmin  cook.  Most  of  Bankim’s  men  suffer 
from  some  psychological  complex. 

In  Bankim’s  work  is  also  discernible  another  variety  of  modernism,  which  can  justifiably 
be  regarded  as  an  altogether  new  literary  experience  for  the  Bengali  reader.  This  is  uncon¬ 
strained  humour,  in  its  English  sense,  as  distinct  from  French  sarcasm  and  Swift’s  abrasive 
banter.  Not  that  Indian  or  Bengali  literature  has  been  short  on  buffoonery,  but  nowhere 
else  do  we  get  such  unadulterated  humour,  not  even  in  Vidyasagar,  who  overpowers  his 
rival  with  satiric  arguments.  Indeed,  there  is  something  unique  in  the  way  Bankim  makes 
pedants  voluble,  brings  tears  to  the  reader’s  eyes,  and  relaxes  him  with  disarming  laughter. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  such  humour  characterizes  both  the  intimate  family  circles 
and  rather  low-class  domestic  helps.  Humour  tinged  with  a  certain  sadness  becomes  even 
stronger  in  his  later  work  like  Kamalakanta  and  the  collection  of  essays  entitled  Loka  Rahasya 
(folk  humour).  Bankim’s  creative  mind  seems  to  be  quite  at  ease  and  self-possessed  in  such 
situations. 


IV 


A  discussion  of  the  modernism  of  Bankim’s  work  calls  to  my  mind  the  variety,  rich 
delectation  and  especially  the  genteel  humour  of  his  essays.  Kamalakanta  can  still  be  regarded 
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as  unique  in  Bengali  literature.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  what  are  known  as  belles-lettres. 
This  introduces  us  to  a  wonderful  world.  It  would  be  wrong  to  consider  this  an  imitation 
Quincey.  Puro  humour  arises  when  modern  sensibility  and  weighty  reasoning  are 
engaged  in  a  helpless  encounter  with  actuality — such  laughter  is  a  triumphant  assertion  in 
the  face  of  defeat.  The  writer  who  comes  close  to  Bankim  in  this  respect  is  Trailokyanath, 
whose  work  too  is  characterized  by  contemporary  awareness,  verbal  dexterity,  witticism 
and  grace.  However,  the  manner  in  which  Trailokyanath  expresses  his  anguished  protest 
against  social  injustice  through  symbolic  device  has  greater  affinity  with  French  sarcasm 
than  English  humour.  English  humour  has  a  special  flavour  :  the  fancy  chuckles  while  the 
heart  aches,  and  the  heart  weeps  while  the  fancy  chuckles.  I  feel  that  Bankim  says  in  his 
essays  much  of  what  he  has  failed  to  say  in  his  novels.  But  we  should  note  that  Kamalakanta 
and  Lokarahasya  do  not  form  the  whole  corpus  of  his  essays.  They  touch  us  deeply,  but 
that  should  not  be  the  sufficient  reason  to  single  them  out. 

The  other  collections  of  essays  include  Anusilan  (Practice),  Krisnacaritra,  (Character  of 
Krisna  )  and  Dharmatattva  (  Theology  ).  If  they  have  anything  in  common,  it  is  a  testament 
of  faith,  and  an  attempt  to  ground  that  faith  on  reason.  Reason  or  pseudo-reason  also  makes 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  some  ofhis  novels.  The  slogan  ‘beat  up  the  nede’ (Mussalman), 
‘beat  up  the  nede’  in  Anandamath  represents  the  weakest  point  in  Bankim’s  logic  and  credo. 
Many  consider  this  credo  one-sided,  but  some  accept  it  as  tenable  even  today.  One  suspects 
that,  deep  down,  Bankim  was  a  Hindu  fanatic,  intolerant  of  other  religions.  Or,  was  he  ? 
Could  it  be  that  he  really  meant  ‘British  ruler’  when  he  said  Mussalman  ?  Being  a  Govern¬ 
ment  employee,  he  could  not  speak  out  aloud  when  he  wanted  to  criticize  the  British.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Bankim’s  mind  worked,  for  whatever  reasons,  under  two  contrary  pulls. 
Note  how  in  Sitaram  he  heaps  praises  on  Hindu  sculpture  as  depicted  in  Udaygiri  and 
Khandagiri.  And  he  does  not  consider  Ayesha’s  love  unworthy  of  the  attention  ofjagatsinha. 
Of  course  he  couples  together  Hindu  and  Mussalman  peasants  in  his  essays,  but  that  is  for 
the  record  only.  As  in  his  writings,  so  in  reality,  both  starve  and  are  in  perennial  subjection 
to  the  proud  man’s  contumely.  For  a  similar  reason,  he  brings  up  the  issue  of  utilitarianism 
as  propounded  by  Bentham,  and  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  native  cat  his  idea  of  contemporary 
European  political  science.  While  the  oil  merchant’s  son  makes  a  hearty  meal  of  rice  and  fish, 
the  cat,  all  skin  and  bone,  miaows,  as  if  to  say  :  ‘Where’s  my  share  ?’  Bankim  was  not 
unconversant  with  the  abuse  of  power  by  a  greedy  few,  and  the  consequent  frustration/ 
deprivation  of  many.  The  way  the  latter-day  Indian  National  Congress  made  demands  on 
the  ruler  reminds  us  of  the  cat  s  appeal  to  the  oil  merchant.  Did  Bankim  himself  notice  this 
similarity  ?  What  such  appeals  yielded  were  no  more  than  a  few  grains  of  the  left-over. 
Though  Bankim  did  not  get  involved  in  direct  politics,  hiswvritings  show,  as  much  as  any 
honest  writer’s  work  would,  an  awareness  of  the  immediate  political  scene.  Not  all  of  it 
merely  reflects  European  political  thought.  Bankim  wanted  to  see  its  application,  up  to  a 
point,  in  the  Indian  context. 
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According  to  our  sastras,  dharma  (religion)  protects  its  practitioner,  and  the  inner  significance 
of  religion  is  buried  deep  under  the  surface.  All  literature  was,  in  the  beginning,  religi- 
ous/pietistic.  Gradually,  religion  and  literature  disengaged  themselves  from  each  other.  Our 
country  does  not  present  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  A  large  number  of  Bankim’s 
essays  have  religion  for  their  theme.  To  this  day  we  are  drawn  to  him  on  the  one  hand  by 
his  rationality,  modernism  and  abiding  contemporaneity  and  on  the  other  by  his  classical 
presentation.  We  can  feel  his  urge  from  within  which  drove  him  to  study  Comte  and 
Bentham  and  gather  ideas  from  them.  Both  Bentham’s  and  Mill’s  philosophies  are  a  search 
for  pleasure/happiness,  yet  there  is  a  qualitative  difference.  According  to  Bentham,  whatever 
yields  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  is  good.  Eventually,  however, 
the  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  people  is  found  to  be  neither 
ethical  nor  good  in  all  respects.  Mill’s  amendment  asserts  that  it  is  not  enough  to  ensure 
the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number  :  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  that  happiness 
must  also  be  ethically  good  in  all  respects.  However,  the  principle  still  begs  the  question 
as  to  who  will  decide  what  is  good  for  all  in  every  respect.  Mill  therefore  stipulates  for  a 
Board  of  Referees  which  will  decide  the  nature  and  content  of  happiness  and  goodness.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  problem  still  remains  unresolved  because  it  is  not  capable  of  resolution. 
Bankim,  after  a  long  detour,  veered  round  to  the  view  that  Comte’s  positivism  was  the 
only  acceptable  philosophy.  In  such  circumstances  atheism  would  have  been  the  logical 
attitude.  But  this  does  not  hold  true  for  Bankim  :  his  religious  quest  takes  the  place  of 
Comte’s  materialism.  The  ethical  corollary  of  his  religion  is  that  true  happiness  consists  in 
a  development  and  synthesis  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  body — and  that  alone 
is  good. 

Incidentally,  Bankim’s  conflict-torn  mind  or  intellect — much  as  it  relies  on  reason — does 
not  or  cannot  eschew  dharma.  And  he  feels  it  necessary  to  give  dharma  a  firm  rational  base. 
Treatises  like  Krisnacaritra  and  Dharmatattva  (Theology)  have  to  be  written.  Many  consider 
Krisnacaritra  his  most  important  work.  This  view  can  hardly  be  accepted.  To  him  Krisna 
Vasudeva  is  not  a  mere  god  to  be  revered,  he  is  his  ideal  man  as  well.  Notice  that  hardly 
any  more  materials  about  Krisna  have  been  discovered  than  had  been  known  in  Bankim’s 
time.  Even  so,  unlike  Bankim,  one  today  feels  that  it  is  hard  to  prove  Krisna  to  be  an  ideal 
character,  and  any  attempt  to  reason  out  such  a  contention  seems  specious.  Actually  any 
element  of  his  character  can  scarcely  evoke  a  favourable  response  in  our  modern  mind.  The 
episode  of  his  youthful  love-affair  is  rather  unsavoury  and  his  polygamy  runs  counter  to 
modern  views.  All  that  happens-on  the  battlefield  of  Kuruksetra  reminds  us  of  the  Greek 
gods’  partisanship  for  their  devotees.  He  even  appears  to  be  the  forbear  of  Machiavelli. 
Bankim  tries  his  best  to  make  this  mythical  hero  the  apogee  of  manhood.  In  his  view  not 
even  Bhavabhuti’s  Rama  is  unacceptable. 

One  wonders  why  Bankim  attempts  to  idealize  Krisna.  This  is  not  easy  to  answer. 
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Generally  speaking,  Bankim  s  classicism  needed  such  a  refuge.  We  have  already  noted  the 
unceasing  conflict  in  Bankim’s  mind;  he  could  not  come  to  terms  with  himself  as  he  was, 
and  he  was  not  unaware  of  his  own  limitations.  In  one  of  his  remarks  which  has  an 
autobiographical  ring  he  described  his  noble  wife  as  his  saviour  who  ferried  him  under  her 
care  across  the  river  of  life.  All  the  information  we  have  from  various  sources  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  altogether  unblemished  by  the  ‘babu  culture’  of  his  times; 
embarrassed  as  he  was  by  this  trait  of  his  character,  he  never  quite  succeeded  in  getting  the 
better  of  it.  That  this  complex  beset  him  like  a  cankerous  obsession  may  not  be  a  wrong 
assumption.  We  feel  that  he  strove  to  grow  into  something  different,  and  this  urgency  may 
have  prompted  him  to  write  Anusilan  and  Dharmatattva  :  he  envisioned  Srikrisna  as  a 
symbolic  figure  who  could  transmute  his  weakness  into  virtues  by  the  force  of  his  personality 
and  finally  emerged  as  the  man  among  men,  perfect  and  supreme.  For  various  reasons,  we 
have  little  agreement  with  the  central  thesis  of  these  religious  essays,  but  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  way  Bankim  presents  his  views  is  commendable.  We  cannot  say  with  any  certainty 
whether  Bankim  had  read  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  history;  what  we  do  know  is  that  the 
latter-day  Nazism  adopted  some  of  its  principles  from  this  system  of  thought.  It  is  also 
possible  that  some  of  our  leaders,  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism,  drew  their  inspiration 
from  Bankim’s  study  of  Krisna,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  The  British  Raj  widened 
the  Hindu-Muslim  divide  from  without;  from  within,  such  writings  of  Bankim  may  have 
given  succour  to  conservative  Hindu  mentality.  We  need  not  name  any  parties  here.  It  can 
fairly  be  argued  that  such  essays — which  have,  if  anything,  a  negative  value — continue  to 
do  harm.  We  do  not  know  what  view  Bankim  would  have  taken  had  he  lived  to  this  day. 
The  fact  remains  that  his  rationalism  and  religious  faith  are  in  polar  opposition. 


VI 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  sketch  of  mine  can  give  the  reader  even  a  general  idea  of  Bankim’s 
versatility.  I  have  just  tried  to  consider  whether  Bankim  is  still  relevant — and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  ?  I  have  offered  just  a  bare  outline  of  his  novels  and  essays,  and  toward  the  close  of 
this  discussion  what  comes  to  my  mind  is  a  pregmant  remark  made  by  Kamalakanta  :  ‘In 
my  view,  our  native  hakims  (judges)  are  rather  like  a  gourd.’  Quite  a  large  fruit — red  in 
colour — isn’t  it  ?  It  has  to  be  helped  on  to  the  roof-top,  yet  just  one  whiff  of  a  storm  is 
enough  to  tear  it  off  the  plant  and  send  it  tumbling  down  to  roll  on  the  ground.  Kamalakanta’s 
analogy  serves  the  purpose  all  right,  only  I  have  extended  the  stalk  a  bit.  Transforming 
oneself  into  a  gourd  is  a  disease  that  has  now  assumed  epidemic  proportions  in  all  areas  of 
Indian  political  and  civic  administration.  It  is  indeed  an  appropriate  time  to  evaluate  Bankim’s 
oblique  banter  in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  education,  culture,  economy,  judiciary, 
social  welfare,  transport — virtually  every  sphere  of  Indian  endeavour.  Let  the  reader  judge 
for  himself  whether  Bankim  can  justifiably  be  called  a  prophet  for  his  far-reaching  insight. 
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Let  me  close  this  discussion  with  a  reference  to  Muciram  Guder  JIvancarit  (The  Biography 
of  Muciram  Gud),  one  of  Bankim’s  last  writings.  Muciram  Gud  is  a  type  character.  This 
character  grows  up  on  its  own  laws;  perhaps  luck  also  favours  him.  In  contemporary  India 
Mucirams  are  a  burgeoning  tribe.  They  are  the  men  that  matter.  What  they  require  to  do 
is  to  demonstrate  their  own  foregone  conclusion.  For  instance,  they  need  not  actually  be 
zamindars  (landlords),  but  their  credentials  must  prove  their  claims  to  landlordship.  It  is 
heard  that  zamindary  has  been  abolished,  although  the  peasants  of  India — or  of  Bengal  for 
that  matter — have  not  got  land  of  their  own.  And  the  system  of  bonded  labour  still  prevails. 
That  is  why  I  choose  zamindar  rather  than  hakim  :  the  hakim  is  not  indispensable.  Judgment 
is  not  indispensable  either.  Nor  is  education.  Nor  is  the  teacher  under  an  obligation  to 
teach.  Generosity  and  sincerity  are  also  disposable  qualities  now.  What  is,  however,  indis¬ 
pensable  is  the  maintenance  of  an  illusory  structure,  the  skill  to  keep  up  the  show — to  make 
people  believe  that  everyhting  is  in  fine  shape.  That  will  do  !  Appearance  is  more  important 
than  reality.  Muciram  functions  as  a  hakim — a  zamindar,  if  you  like, — and  proffers  benevo¬ 
lent  charities.  His  behaviour,  actions  and  gestures  are  mere  word-spinning,  his  words  are 
never  translated  into  deeds.  Words,  words,  words  !  Vanity  of  vanities  !  But  his  words  have 
the  necessary  effectiveness;  the  appearance  may  be  deceptive,  but  it  has  the  needed  veracity. 
Today’s  India — or  Bankim’s  Bengal — presents  a  comic  spectacle.  Here  total  non-perfor¬ 
mance  passes  for  excellent  performance  and  gross  injustice  is  acclaimed  as  authentic  justice. 
The  only  prerequisite  is  the  strident  voice  of  unanimity.  If  this  is  not  the  quintessence  of 
religion,  one  wonders  what  on  earth  is  !  Bankim’s  postulate  seems  to  be  that  Krisna,  the 
charioteer  of  yesterday,  is  no  longer  unique — nor  the  only  specimen  of  his  own  kind.  One 
has  no  choice  but  to  emulate  Krisna  appearing  before  his  people  in  multiple  visage.  Imthe 
give-and-take  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  Muciram  Gud  manifests  himself  in  everchang- 
ing  hues  and  shapes — as  leader,  ruler,  social  worker,  philanthropist,  culture  buff,  educationist 
and  what  not.  We  must  admit  that,  thanks  to  some  sixth  sense,  Bankim  had  a  prevision 
of  today’s  India — or  Bengal.  With  all  his  prejudices,  he  still  remains  relevant. 

(amanuensis  :  Aruna  Haidar) 
translated  by 
Sunanda  Sanyal 
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Mulk  Raj  Anand 


OF  the  confrontation  of  cultures  of  the  East  and  the  West  which  resulted  from  the  impact 
of  British  rule  in  India,  we  do  not  learn  very  much  from  the  histories  of  the  period.  Only 
from  creative  literature,  such  as  novels,  plays  and  stories,  can  we  have  glimpses  of  the 
effects  which  the  occupation  had  on  the  lives  of  the  native  people.  The  novels  of  Bankim- 
chandra  mirror  the  changes  significantly,  apart  from  being  the  first  experiments  in  the  novel 
form,  ardently  accepted  from  the  West.  Let  us  note  the  atmosphere  of  the  social  revolution 
that  the  British  initiated,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  which  the  culture  shocks  are 
important  for  us.  Most  of  the  characters  in  the  novels  of  this  pioneering  Bengali  writer  are 
the  Hindu  landlords,  and  the  bhadraloks  or  the  educated  middle  class.  Their  main  preoccu¬ 
pations  seem  to  be  property,  fear  of  the  pollution  of  their  faith  through  contact  with  the 
alien  rulers  and  with  the  Muslims  whom  they  superseded,  and  concern  for  the  chastity  of 
their  women  open  to  the  winds  of  change.  One  of  the  first  products  of  the  British  social 
revolution  in  India,  Bankimchandra  reflects  in  his  life  and  work  the  transformation  that 
was  going  on  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bankimchandra  was  born  in  Kanthalpada  near  Naihati  in  1838,  the  third  son  of  a  well-to- 
do  high-caste  Brahmin  father,  Yadavchandra  Chatterjee.  He  went  to  school  in  Midnapur 
town,  then  to  Hooghly  College,  where  he  is  said  to  have  shown  extraordinary  zest  for 
learning,  while  taking  no  interest  in  sports.  In  1857,  the  year  of  the  Indian  ‘Mutiny’,  he 
joined  the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta  to  study  law  and  he  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1858.  He  was  one  of  the  first  two  graduates  of  the  then  newly-founded  Calcutta  University. 
The  minute  on  Education  of  Lord  Macaulay  had  already  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language  as  medium  of  instruction  in  the  British-Indian  universities.  And  if  the 
purpose  of  this  scheme  was  to  find  natives  who  could  carry  out  the  functions  of  subordinate 
officers  of  the  alien  sarkar,  as  it  was  more  expensive  to  land  subordinates  in  India  from  the 
‘home  country’,  then  Bankimchandra  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  beneficiaries 
of  the  new  dispensation.  Immediately,  he  was  appointed  a  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Collector 
in  a  district  town.  His  successors  in  Calcutta  University  were  not  always  so  fortunate,  as 
they  mostly  became  pen-pushing  babus  in  the  bureaucracy.  Perhaps  his  noble  birth  and  high 
intellectual  attainments  accounted  for  the  preference  given  to  him  by  the  authorities.  Also, 
he  was  a  conscientious  officer,  personable,  and  had  learnt  the  English  language  fairly  well, 
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apart  from  his  command  of  his  own  Bengali  language.  Soon  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  to  revise  pay-scales  of  ministerial  officers.  Later,  he  was  made  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.  A  high-spirited  conserva¬ 
tive-liberal,  Bankim  was  aware  of  his  status.  However,  he  was  deeply  sensitive  about  the 
unconcealed  contempt  of  his  British  colleagues.  Adroit,  skilful  and  worldly,  he  was  able 
to  adjust  himself  to  his  position  as  a  civil  servant  under  the  alien  Government  by  proving 
his  integrity  as  an  honest  officer,  even  though  he  occasionally  differed  from  some  of  his 
superior  British  officers.  He  was  given  the  title  of  Rai  Bahadur  and  later  made  G.I.E. 
(Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire)  for  his  services. 

Bankimchandra  had  a  large  number  of  friends  among  the  Bengali  intelligentsia.  He  had 
begun  by  writing  poetry  in  Bengali.  But  he  wrote  his  first  novel  in  English.  Soon  he 
discarded  both  poetry  and  the  alien  idiom  and  turned  to  writing  fiction  in  Bengali.  He 
published  DurgesnandinI  in  1865.  Following  it  in  1866  came  Kapalkundala.  Mrinalihi  was 
published  in  1869.  In  1872,  he  founded  the  finest  Bengali  literary  journal  of  the  time, 
Vahgadarsan.  Some  of  his  later  novels  were  serialized  in  this  journal  in  the  manner  in  which, 
at  that  time,  English  writers  were  publishing  their  fiction  in  instalments  in  magazines. 
Perhaps  the  need  for  tilling  the  pages  of  a  periodical  acted  as  an  incentive  to  a  writer 
who  was  a  busy  civil  servant.  Almost  every  year,  a  new  work  of  fiction  came  from  his 
pen,  Visavriksa,  Indira  (first  edition),  Yugalahgurlya,  Candrasekhar,  Radharanl,  RajanI, 
Krisnakanta’s  Will,  Raj  sin  ha  (first  edition),  Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Sitaram 
were  all  published  in  quick  succession. 

Moving  between  the  two  worlds  of  the  British-India  office  machine  and  the  bhadralok 
Indian  middle-class  milieu,  Bankimchandra  seems  to  have  adopted  the  novel  form  in  Bengali 
from  the  conviction  that  this  new  kind  of  expression,  about  the  lives  of  human  beings, 
would  promote  certain  values  which  he  held  dear,  more  adequately  than  essays.  The  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  were  then  in  vogue  among  the  readers  in  India,  exalt  chivalry. 
So  he  himself  harked  back  to  the  similar  ideal  of  the  Rajputs  in  his  own  country.  The  virtue 
of  woman,  in  the  special  context  of  India,  may  have  been  modelled  on  the  purity  shown 
in  the  then  popular  English  novel  The  Woman  in  White  by  Wilkie  Collins,  which  he  said 
he  had  read.  And  the  romantic  heroines  of  the  novels  of  Bulwer-Lytton,  like  Nydia  in  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  were  emulated  by  Bankim  throughout.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  also 
other  models  in  view.  But  he  was  an  intelligent  adaptor.  His  gift  for  narrative,  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindus  and  Muslims,  as  well  as  his  psychological 
insight,  ironic  detachment  and  psychic  distancing  make  him  the  pioneer  novelist  of  India. 

As  I  have  noted  above,  Bankimchandra  was  conscious  of  the  impact  of  alien  rule.  Not 
only  was  he  aware  of  the  passing  of  the  Imperial  overlordship  of  the  Mughals  to  independent 
feudal  chieftains  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Bengal,  but,  in  his  role  as  an 
officer  of  the  bureaucracy,  he  knew  how  private  property  came  to  be  a  ruling  passion  in 
India.  It  is  not  very  well  known  that  for  centuries  before  the  British  conquest,  there  was 
no  private  property  in  land.  Not  even  the  Raja  owned  the  land.  Everyone  had  certain  rights 
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in  land.  For  instance,  the  peasant  had  the  right  to  till  as  much  land  as  was  sufficient  for  his 
family.  If  the  family  increased,  he  could  apply  to  the  pancayet,  or  the  council  of  five,  for 
more  land.  Peasants  had  rights  over  common  pasture  land.  Fuel  wood  could  also  be  collected 
from  the  jungle-land  held  by  the  commune.  The  monarch  could  collect  revenue  in  kind, 
in  exchange  for  services  rendered  by  way  of  protection  against  invaders,  and  for  providing 
public  works,  like  canals,  roads  and  communications,  although  promises  were  not  always 
kept. 

In  the  exigencies  of  situation  in  which  the  British  found  themselves,  they  introduced  the 
English  system  of  ownership  of  land  in  Bengal.  They  found  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
junior  officers. to  deal  with  revenue  collection  in  the  vast  territories  they  were  occupying. 
So  they  converted  the  existing  landowners  into  feudal  lords  and  conferred  on  them  jagirs, 
implying  ownership  of  land,  in  place  of  jagirdaris  under  the  Mughals  which  gave  only  the 
right  to  collect  revenue.  The  big  and  small  peasants  also  were  made  owners  of  the  lands 
they  tilled.  And  the  sarkar  began  to  collect  the  revenue  in  cash  not  in  kind.  The  big  feudal 
lords,  called  the  Brown  Barons,  could  keep  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  and  pay  only  one 
eleventh  to  the  benign  sarkar.  This  new  system  was  the  hub  of  the  unconscious  social 
revolution  caused  by  the  alien  invaders.  The  peasants  with  small  holdings  found  that  they 
could  not  cultivate  their  lands  well  enough  because  of  lack  of  investment.  They  began  to 
sell  off  their  private  property  to  the  bigger  landlords,  especially  in  times  of  drought,  famine 
and  scarcity.  Soon  the  Brown  Barons  increased  their  estates,  by  buying  up  the  small  peasants 
and  reducing  them  to  virtual  serfdom.  As  the  sarkar  encouraged  the  entry  of  machines  into 
India,  some  of  the  peasants  emigrated  to  the  towns  and  became  lumpen  proletariat.  And  a 
class  system  began  to  emerge,  parallel  to  the  Indian  caste  system. 

The  British  had  introduced  some  machines  into  India,  interested  only  in  gain.  The  raw 
materials  which  they  were  exporting  for  manufacture  of  cloth  to  the  midlands  of  the  home 
country  and  the  market  to  which  they  ultimately  wanted  to  sell  the  product  were  at  close 
range,  and  this  was  considered  an  advantage.  And  they  had  plenty  of  cheap  labour  from 
among  the  expropriated  peasantry.  Fdowever,  when  they  found  that  the  British-Indian 
industries  were  in  direct  competition  with  the  factories  in  England  they  banned  the  import 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  finished  textiles  from  India  into  the  home  country.  And  they 
began  to  slow  dow'n  the  introduction  of  machine-shops  in  the  colony.  The  bones  of  nearly 
a  million  weavers  bleached  the  landscape  of  Eastern  India  in  the  process.  The  .Indian  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  saw  the  deliberate  stoppage  of  the  industrial  development  and  the  halting  o‘f 
the  social  revolution  as  well  as  many  of  its  human  consequences,  came  to  realize  that  the 
chief  objective  of  the  British  rulers  was  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  India.  Surprisingly, 
some  of  the  British  officers  of  the  sarkar  and  their  subordinate  Indian  colleagues  also  became 
aware  of  the  implications  of  the  Government’s  policies  and  began  to  speak  and  write  about 
their  reactions. 

Bankimchandra  was  one  of  the  first  few  of  these  Indian  intellectuals  to  recognize  the 
emergence  of  the  Brown  Baron  in  Bengal,  the  oppression  of  the  peasantry  by  the  nouveau 
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riche  and  the  transformation  of  manners  and  morals  which  their  aping  of  the  British  Barons 
portended.  And  though  he  never  revolted  against  the  sarkar,  he  was  sensitive  to  the  persisting 
tensions,  conflicts  and  quarrels  in  the  Indian  social  milieu,  especially  among  the  property 
owners  and  the  middle  sections  of  the  community,  resulting  from  the  economic  policy 
pursued  by  the  alien  administration. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  Bankim’s  novels  is  his  sense  of  life,  in  all  its  complications. 
He  concerns  himself  with  the  old  myths  and  the  new  myths,  in  their  contrasts.  He  shows 
the  values  held  dear  by  the  Hindu  feudal  lords  and  narrates  their  achievements  with  cir¬ 
cumstantial  details  with  an  almost  personal  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  same 
tribe.  He  interprets  the  ideas  which  gave  them  mental  support  and  for  which  they  lived 
and  died.  And,  here  and  there,  he  castigates  them  for  departing  from  the  old  dharma,  which 
enjoined  consideration  of  the  interests  of  each  individual  ol  the  upper  castes  of  the  Hindus. 
But  though  he  prefers  the  old  values,  he  does  not  write  in  the  manner  of  the  old  katha 
recitalists  whose  tales  had  a  moral  tag.  His  medium — the  novel — was  an  open  form  and  he 
had  to  show  life  in  all  its  colours.  He  interprets  many  old  symbols  which  were  held  dear 
by  the  orthodox,  and  he  shows  his  bias  against  the  symbols  of  the  people  below  the  upper 
hierarchy,  the  townspeople.  The  peasants,  the  artisans,  the  non-believers,  the  hard-boiled 
English  mlecchas,  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindu  lower  castes.  But  he  includes  a  large  variety 
of  characters  whom  he  knew  from  personal  experiences  as  a  Magistrate.  He  was  a  romancer, 
but  he  believed  firmly  in  the  Hindu  dharma,  and  the  characters  of  his  novels  tend  to  become 
types  symbolic  of  good  and  evil;  however,  the  truth,  like  morning  light,  sometimes  steals 
through  the  shutters  that  there  are  human  beings  among  the  oppressed,  even  as  there  are 
unethical  people  among  the  privileged  ones.  For  instance,  though  as  an  orthodox  Hindu, 
he  is  biased  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  the  big  landlords,  he  also  shows  how  they  oppress 
the  Muslim  peasantry. 

Of  course,  all  these  aspects  of  human  life  relating  to  society,  property,  sarkar  and  history, 
serve  in  his  narratives  as  source  material.  Contemporary  history  enters  his  world,  as  it 
were,  by  the  back-door,  not  because  he  intended  to  write  essays;  he  lets  drop  ancillary  hints 
about  the  patterns  of  society  he  deals  with  to  build  up  the  legends  of  his  characters.  And 
though  we  cannot  draw  any  exact  conclusions  about  the  state  of  that  time  from  him,  he 
does  portray  the  altered  circumstances  from  the  age  of  truth,  Satyayuga  to  the  Iron  age, 
the  Kaliyuga.  In  fact  his  novels  become  symbols  of  the  transition.  As  in  Balzac,  who  was 
doctrinally  on  the  side  of  the  old  order  but  noticed  the  changes  in  social  relations,  so  in 
Bankim  we  see  innumerable  facets  of  the  Hindu  faith  changing  under  the  pressure  of  the 
secular  forces. 


II 

If  we  analyse  Bankimchandra’s  novels  in  respect  of  theme  and  treatment,  we  see  that  they 
divide  in  the  main  into  three  kinds.  Durgesnandini,  Mrinalini,  Rajsinha  are  historical. 
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Visavriksa  and  Krisnakanta  s  Will  are  preoccupied  with  human  relations  in  the  new  society. 
Anandamath  is  a  political  legend.  Yugalahguriya,  Radharani,  Indira,  Devi  Caudhurani  and 
Sitaram  are  about  wives  and  husbands.  Symbolically  speaking,  they  portray  the  changing 
conditions  in  India  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bankimchandra  is  much  more  influenced  by  themes,  than  by  characters.  And  he  addresses 
himself  to  subjects  dear  to  his  readers.  The  failure  of  the  British  sarkar  had  led  the  intellectuals 
of  the  middle  sections  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  need  for  reform  of  Hinduism.  They 
felt  it  had  decayed  into  ritual  and  had  weakened  the  people  in  relation  to  the  conquerors. 
To  refurbish  it  was  important.  The  premier  novelist  of  his  time  became  the  protagonist  of 
the  middle  sections  which  wanted  to  revive  the  Hindu  faith,  while  protecting  the  rights  of 
property  and  maintaining  law  and  order  enforced  by  the  British. 

After  the  controversy  between  those  who  preferred  English  as  the  medium  of  education 
and  those  who  wanted  the  languages  of  India  in  the  universities  had  ended  in  favour  of  the 
English  language,  there  was  an  added  fervour  among  sections  of  the  middle  class  for  the 
mother  tongue,  Bengali.  But  just  as  the  reform  movement  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  was  affected 
by  the  Christian  Church  which  appealed  to  people  from  the  lower  castes  and  the  rationalists, 
so  the  Bengali  language,  which  was  being  gradually  set  aside  officially,  began  to  modernize 
itself  under  the  shadow  of  English  among  the  lower  middle  sections.  The  confrontation  of 
cultures  has  its  own  ways  of  working  out  in  unforeseen  consequences.  Thus  in  the  renascent 
atmosphere  of  Bengal,  there  was  a  cross-current  of  ideas,  passions  and  feelings  which 
released  contradictions  of  the  most  intense  kind,  as  well  as  urges  for  synthesis.  The  adoption 
of  the  novel  form  by  Bankimchandra  may  be  regarded  as  an  effort  at  a  compromise  between 
the  values  ot  the  past  and  those  brought  in  by  the  West.  He  did  not  prefer  to  translate  the 
epics  or  render  the  ancient  Indian  stories;  he  consciously  chose  the  fictional  form,  transplanted 
from  England,  and  adapted  it  to  his  Indian  themes  to  delineate  the  conflicts,  external  and 
internal.  There  had  been  little  Indian  fiction  before  Bankim  began  to  publish  his  novels  in 
Bengali.  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  by  Pearychand  Mitra,  known  by  his  pseudonym  ‘Tekchand 
Thakur’,  published  in  1858  was  an  indifferent  performance.  Bankimchandra  must  have 
discerned  the  lacunae  and  decided  to  improve  upon  his  mediocre  predecessors. 

The  first  novel  written  in  the  English  language  by  Bankimchandra  is  called  Rajmohan’s 
Wife.  It  was  serialized  in  a  weekly  magazine,  The  Indian  Field  in  1864.  A  devoted  admirer 
rescued  this  forgotten  book  from  the  files  of  that  weekly  in  1935.  Several  chapters  were 
missing  from  the  file  and  could  not  be  recovered  ;  later,  the  Bengali  renderings  done 
by  Bankim  himself  were  translated  into  English.  We  do  not  know  if  there  was  a  model  in 
Bankim ’s  mind  before  he  wrote  this  novel.  But  it  is  written  with  verve  and  reflects  the 
novelist’s  command  of  the  English  language,  his  ability  to  mould  it  to  his  purpose  in 
describing  Indian  life  and  to  express  moods  freely  in  Indian-English.  Apart  from  the  narrative 
skill,  there  is  a  vein  of  good  humour  in  the  treatment  of  characters,  be  they  good  or  evil. 
The  novelist  has  already  learned  to  maintain  a  certain  distance  between  himself  and  the 
characters  he  protrays.  Of  course,  Bankimchandra  adopts  the  eighteenth-century  English 
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manner  of  addressing  the  ‘dear  reader’.  This  convention  and  the  fact  that  he  invents  a  plot 
evidence  the  obvious  influence  of  some  English  novels.  The  new  thing  about  this  novel  is 
that  the  writer  chooses  to  deal  with  village  life  and  with  Brown  Barons  whose  sudden  rise 
from  comparatively  ignoble  positions  seems  to  fascinate  him.  He  enters  the  interior  of  the 
big  houses  of  the  landlords,  shows  their  private  lives  especially  in  relation  to  property  which 
is  fought  over  between  fathers  and  sons,  uncles  and  aunts,  cousins  and  cousins.  Another 
important  motif  is  the  changing  position  of  women  influenced  by  the  seemingly  free  mem 
sahib  whose  presence  had  already  been  felt  in  Calcutta. 

The  story  of  Rajmohan’s  Wife  deals  with  the  love  of  Matahgini  for  the  landlord  Madhav, 
married  to  her  sister  Hemangini.  Matahgini  accepts  her  fate  that  she  has  lost  Madhav  because 
he  has  been  married,  by  arrangement,  to  her  sister,  whom  she  is  very  fond  of.  She  herself 
has  been  given  in  marriage  to  Rajmohan,  a  good-for-nothing  scoundrel,  who  is  given  a 
job  at  the  estate  of  Madhav.  Ill-tempered  and  obnoxious,  he  treats  his  wife  Matahgini  like 
a  typical  Hindu  husband,  preventing  her  from  going  out  and  reducing  her  to  the  status 
of  a  kitchen  maid.  He  joins  up  with  a  gang  of  robbers  who  plan  to  steal  the  will  made  by 
Madhav  as  well  as  his  jewellery,  the  gold  and  the  money  kept  in  the  treasure  box.  Matahgini, 
who  is  sulking  in  the  dark  room  after  having  been  ill  treated  by  Rajmohan,  over-hears  the 
conversation  between  the  thieves  and  her  husband.  Being  in  love  with  Madhav,  she  braves 
the  dangers  of  the  dread  night  and  goes  to  Madhav’s  house  and  informs  him  of  the  intended 
robbery.  Although  Madhav  conceals  the  will  and  the  precious  possesions  in  time,  the  thieves 
catch  him  and  want  to  bury  him  alive.  Rajmohan  discovers  that  his  wife  has  turned  informer 
and  been  to  Madhav’s  house.  Under  cruel  interrogation  by  Rajmohan,  she  confesses  she 
loves  Madhav.  He  is  about  to  murder  her  when  his  own  companions  appear.  The  thieves 
fall  out.  Their  crime  is  discovered.  Rajmohan  and  his  gang  meet  their  fate.  Matahgini  could 
not  live,  according  to  Hindu  custom,  under  Madhav’s  roof.  So  she  went  to  stay  with  her 
father  as  a  virtual  widow.  Madhav  survived.  ‘Throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  their  past  and 
future  history’,  says  Bankim,  ‘I  bid  you,  gopd  reader,  farewell.’ 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  novelist,  Bankimchandra  displays  gifts  of  a  high  order  ; 
the  narrative  flows  steadily,  his  heroes  villains  and  heroines  are  vividly  presented.  He  could 
devise  a  plot  adroitly  enough  to  carry  conviction.  Again,  he  avoids  the  literary  flourish  and 
embellishments  that  often  mark  his  Bengali  novels.  The  novel  is  realistic,  about  the  events 
of  his  own  day,  and  the  author  is  able  to  interpret  life  with  its  ironies  in  parda  households 
with  an  intimate  description  of  small  things.  He  is  particularly  successful  in  portraying  the 
women  for  whom  he  feels  sympathy,  but  whom  he  subjects  to  the  test  of  sacrifice  if  they 
stray.  Matahgini  avows  her  love  for  Madhav  when  she  goes  to  his  house  at  night  to  inform 
him  about  the  intentions  of  the  thieves,  but  she  willingly  accepts  her  fate  with  Rajmohan 
after  confessing  her  feelings  for  the  man  she  loves.  The  sanctions  of  dharma  are  in  the 
background.  Between  God  in  heaven,  the  supreme  deity,  and  the  god  on  earth,  her  love, 
the-heroine  chooses  ultimately  to  abide  by  the  injunctions  as  prescribed  in  the  orthodox 
sastras.  The  intricate  web  of  Hindu  customs  and  manners  is  thus  sought  to  be  reconciled 
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with  the  partial  freedom  demanded  by  the  new  forces.  However,  this  freedom  is  denied  to 
women,  while  the  men,  especially  big  landlords,  can  do  as  they  please. 


Ill 

The  Brahmin  in  Bankim  reveals  himself  more  rigidly  in  the  Bengali  novels,  but  we  have 
a  clear  indication  of  his  ambivalent  position  from  the  start,  as  an  officer  of  the  British 
government,  and  as  a  middle  class’  Hindu  gentleman,  concerned  to  revive  the  values  of 
ancient  dharma.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  later  novels,  he  was  never  able  to  reconcile  these 
two  strands.  In  tact,  he  wrote  more  and  more  as  if  he  was  the  reincarnation  of  the  god 
Brahma,  demonstrating  the  validity  of  the  old  faith. 

In  Durgesnandini  he  fastens  on  Jagatsinha  son  of  the  Rajput  Raja  Man  Sinha  of 
Ambar,  the  General  of  Akbar,  the  Great  Mughal.  Raja  Man  Sinha  is  sent  out  by  the  Emperor 
to  subdue  the  Pathan  Katlu  Khan,  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  Sultan  in  Orissa.  His  son, 
Jagatsinha,  offers  to  go  and  defeat  the  formidable  army  of  Katlu  Khan,  with  small  bands 
of  guerillas.  On  one  of  his  rides,  Jagatsinha  sees  a  girl,  called  Tilottama,  in  the  company 
of  an  older  woman,  named  Vimala.  The  prince  is  as  handsome  as  Tilottama  is  lovely. 
During  the  skirmishes  in  the  jungles  of  north  Orissa,  against  the  background  of  a  feudal 
castle,  we  meet  the  big  Zamindar  Virendrasinha,  who  has  seen  se'rvice'as  a  high  officer  in 
the  Mughal  army.  The  romancer  spins  out  an  intricate  plot.  Jagatsinha  is  captured  by  Katlu 
Khan’s  general,  Osman,  after  an  uneven  fight.  Virendrasinha,  who  had  refused  the  Pathan’s 
summons  to  attend  their  court,  is  killed.  Tilottama  and  her  chaperon,  Vimala,  are  impris¬ 
oned.  It  is  left  to  the  generosity  and  goodness  of  heart  of  Ayesha,  daughter  of  Katlu  Khan, 
to  free  Jagatsinha  and  the  woman.  Ayesha  has  fallen  in  love  with  Jagatsinha.  But  at  great- 
personal  risk  to  herself,  as  Osman  is  in  love  with  her,  and  as  she  cannot  betray  her  father, 
this  Muslim  princess  ultimately  sacrifices  her  love  for  Jagatsinha  and  attends  his  nuptials 
with  Tilottama  who  has  been  saved  by  the  endeavours  of  the  heroic  woman  Vimala.  We 
do  not  know  what  Bankimchandra  would  have  done  if  he  had  come  across  one  of  the 
novels  of  Fielding,  Richardson  or  Smollett  before  he  read  Scott.  Perhaps  he  would  choose 
Scott.  Convinced  of  the  chivalry,  gallantry  and  heroism  of  the  Rajputs,  almost  as  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  the. cowardice  of  the  Bengali  babus,  the  Indian  novelist,  devout  Hindu  that  he 
was,  fastens  upon  a  nobleman  from  the  popularly  known  house  of  Ambar,  which  had  made 
peace  with  the  sagacious  Akbar,  for  his  hero.  And  he  constructs  a  plot  ala  Scott  and  renders 
forth  a  romance  with  the  same  kind  of  school-boyish  love  of  adventure  as  his  mentor. 
Those  who  had  not  read  Scott  must  have  found  that  Bankimchandra’s  facility  with  the 
Bengali  language  swept  him  along.  The  adaptation  of  the  plot  of  the  European  romantic 
novel  to  the  Indian  landscape  teeming  with  great  castles,  valorous  feudal  chieftains  and 
Pathan  marauders,  came  as  something  quite  new  to  a  readership  which  had  Until  lately  seen 
the  yatra  plays  based  on  the  old  Ramayana  recitals  during  festivals  in  the  temples.  The 
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emergence  of  women,  as  heroines,  albeit  in  semi -parda,  must  have  charmed  the  demure 
wives  of  babus,  languishing  in  Jorasanko,  or  the  mofussil  towns  of  Dacca,  Khulna,  Mid- 
napur,  Malda  or  Burdwan.  The  first  novel  by  a  modern  writer  in  Bengali,  Durgesnandini, 
is  a  popular  romance.  Bankimchandra  adopts  a  modern  plot,  but  retains  the  categories  of 
Hindu  dramaturgy.  The  psychological  analysis,  though  sometimes  dependent  on  navarasas 
or  nine  moods  of  Indian  aesthetics,  is  often  fresh.  And  the  Indian  novelist  gives  life  and 
verve  to  his  landscape,  which  is  superior  to  Walter  Scott’s  in  his  romances  of  the  crusades. 
The  characters  are  also  more  subtly  differentiated  than  Saladin  and  his  Arab  nobles.  All 
Muslims  are  not  evil,  as  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels  of  the  crusade.  The  women  are  all 
uniformly  good,  devoted  to  one  man,  as  to  a  god. 

In  a  deliberate  construct  like  this  novel,  which  describes  much  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  it  may  have  been  possible  to  achieve  sympathy  for  the  more  tragic  characters. 
But  this  does  not  happen.  As  an  orthodox  Hindu,  Bankim  believes  that  the  world  is  maya, 
illusion.  And  this  dogma  conflicts  with  the  actual  suffering  of  his  men  and  women.  Let  us 
take  a  passage  at  random. 

Katlu,  ‘Wouldn’t  you  have  a  last  look  at  your  daughter  ?’ 

At  this  the  spectators  became  silent  with  grief. 

Fire  sparkled  in  Virendra’s  eyes. 

‘What  ?’  cried  he,  ‘will  nothing  less  satisfy  you  than  trampling  underfoot  this 
crushed  heart  ?’ 

He  then  continued  with  less  vehemence  :  ‘Do  so,  I  am  powerless  in  this  life.  But 
in  the  next  you  shall  answer  for  it  before  the  tribunal  of  God.’ 

European  literature  followed  diverse  courses  and  often  represented  a  partial  or  complete 
break  with  the  tradition  of  Greek  tragedy  and  Aristotle’s  theories,  but  one  term  of  Aristotle, 
catharsis  (that  has  been  variously  interpreted)  had  as  it  were  a  residual  sanction.  The  purge 
or  purification  of  passions  (which  the  term  broadly  means)  is  only  possible  on  the  level  of 
human  suffering  in  this  world.  Our  .Indian  novelist,  in  his  first  novel  written  in  Bengali, 
narrates  a  tragic  experience  on  the  earthly  plane,  but  makes  the  suffering  of  his  characters 
a  temporary  phenomenon.  He  is  still  in  the  world  of  mythology.  And  so  are  his  men  and 
women.  But  they  break  the  mould  and  receive  human  dignity.  However,  Bankim’s  model 
is  the  historical  novel,  which  tells  of  events  in  time.  Thus  he  is  forced  to  equivocate  between 
two  worlds,  that  of  God  in  which  man  is  .bound  hand  and  foot,  in  servitude  to  preordained 
fate,  and  that  of  man  in  which  he  is  free.  Thus  his  characters  are  both  predictable  and 
unpredictable.  And  yet  because  of  his  excessive  pride  in  Hinduism  he  felt  that  the  miseries 
of  samasara  did  not  constitute  tragedy  because  there  could  be  no  unhappy  ending  in  the  world 
which  was  a  continuum  and  the  essence  of  which  was  ananda  or  joy.  Consider  the 
Mahabharata.  After  his  benign  rule  for  sometime,  on  the  death  of  his  evil  cousin  Duryodhana, 
Yudhisthira  proceeds  toward  heaven.  He  loses  all  his  brothers  on  the  way,  but  he  walks 
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on  without  any  mental  conflict.  We  cannot  even  feel  sympathy  for  him,  so  sure  is  he  of 
the  blessings  he  will  receive  in  heaven.  And  this  ancient  hero  can  give  us  no  sense  of  tragedy. 
Similarly,  we  do  not  feel  any  sympathy  for  Bankim’s  heroes  and  heroines  which  tragic 
characters  evoke. 

Durgesnandini  thus  remains  a  melodrama.  Declaims  Abhiram,  the  holy  man,  in  the 
novel,  But  human  endeavours  avail  not.  The  decrees  of  fate,  it  seems,  necessarily  take 
effect’.  The  novelist  makes  the  novel  more  mawkish,  because  he  borrows  the  role  of 
God-author  from  the  English  novel,  and  while  making  his  characters  act,  he  intervenes  as 
the  narrator  addressing  the  ‘gentle  reader’.  For  instance  :  ‘Tilottama  is  a  beauty,  and  how 
I  do  wish  to  hold  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  gentle  reader  her  matchless  perfection’. 

The  historical  novel  MrinalinI,  set  in  twelfth-century  Bengal,  is  little  more  than  a  tour 
de  force.  There  is  plenty  of  death  and  destruction  and  bitter  tears  in  this  piece.  But  the 
presence  of  death  cannot  create  tragedy,  if  one  believes  that  human  beings  are  specks  of 
dust  in  the  cosmos  which  is  Brahma,  whose  heart  and  mind  and  body  constitute  ultimate 
harmony.  The  whole  Western  novel  was  based  on  the  hero  undergoing  tragic  conflict.  If 
death  were  the  test  of  tragedy  then  all  crime  fiction  would  be  tragic.  And  Edgar  Wallace 
would  be  a  greater  writer  than  Shakespeare  !  The  authentic  novel  deals  with  the  human 
situation,  with  the  miseries  of  real  life. 

Candrasekhar,  which  is  placed  in  Bengal  of  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  escapes,  to 
some  extent,  the  penal  code  of  Hinduism  ;  it  treats  of  treachery,  cruelty  and  love,  in  the 
life  of  the  Muslim  Nawab  of  Bengal,  Mir  Qasim.  The  hero,  who  aspires  to  asceticism 
cannot  go  through  Brahmacarya,  the  life  of  celibacy.  So  he  marries  a  pert  young  woman 
called  Saivalim.  She  is  abducted  by  a  lusty,  avaricious  English  officer,  Lawrence  Foster.  A 
childhood  companion  of  hers,  Pratap,  rescues  her.  The  memories  of  the  early  days  stir  in 
him  passions  which  deflect  Saivalini  from  her  wifely  devotion.  They  get  caught  up  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  Company’s  war  of  occupation  of  Bengal.  SaivahnI  falls  in  the  hands  of 
Muslim  marauders.  Ultimately  the  holy  man,  Ramananda  SvamI,  comes  to  know  where 
she  is.  And  he  leads  Candrasekhar,  who  had  been  wandering  as  an  ascetic  to  the  place  where 
she  is  with  Dalani,  an  adventuress,  the  wife  of  Mir  Qasim  and  sister  of  Gurgan,  the 
treacherous  general  of  the  Nawab.  The  hero  rescues  his  wife,  who  is  in  a  dazed  condition 
and  brings  her  to  the  village  home  in  Vedagram.  Pratap  also  returns.  And  now  by  yoga 
or  psychic  force  Candrasekhar  puts  Saivalim  to  hypnosis  and  she  describes  her  immediate 
past  in  great  detail.  She  says  she  lost  her  sanity.  ‘Is  Pratap  your  lover  ?’  Candrasekhar  asks. 
Rather  than  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Englishman,  Foster,  she  surrendered  herself 
completely  to  Pratap.  She,  however,  leaves  her  husband  in  no  doubt  about  her  warm  passion 
for  her  childhood  friend.  ‘I  can’t  be  called  chaste.  I  am  vile  sinner...’.  ‘Otherwise  ?’  he  asks. 
‘Otherwise,  I  am  perfectly  chaste.’  The  Hindu  husband  clears  her  honour.  Then  he  asks  : 
‘What  led  you,  a  Brahmin  girl,  to  love  an  outcast  ?  ’  She  confesses  to  having  lived  on  the 
same  boat  as  Foster,  but  says  that  she  used  to  cook  her  own  food  :  ‘I  lived  on  the  same 
boat  no  doubt,  but  that  was  on  the  Ganges.  As  the  Gaiiga  is  sacred,  all  transgressions  are 
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purged  away  by  its  waters.  ’  Called  to  the  durbar  of  Mir  Qasim,  she  is  exonerated  completely. 
In  the  end,  Pratap,  who  has  been  in  love  with  her,  sacrifices  himself  in  battle,  so  that 
Saivalim’s  ‘mind’  is  not  unsettled.  4T  know  that  this  love  is  destined  only  to  bring  forth 
evil,  therefore  I  resign  my  being/  And  he  says  to  Ramananda  Svami  .  You  are  familiar 
with  the  sastras. . .  Am  I  guilty  in  the  eye  of  God  ?  The  Svami  answers  :  Human  intelligence 
is  powerless  here.  The  sastras  are  mute.  It  is  only  the  Lord  to  whose  sphere  you  are  going 
who  can  answer  this  question.’  Pratap  dies.  And  the  Svami  pays  his  homage  .  Go  to  the 
abode  of  supreme  glory.  A  hundred  Savalinls  at  your  feet  will  not  tempt  you  to  woman  s 
love  again.  ’  Candrasekhar,  the  prig,  triumphs  as  the  symbol  of  the  righteous  Hindu  husband. 
Obviously,  the  novelist  had  the  Rama  myth  in  mind  in  staging  this  drama.  But  against  the 
background  of  the  love  of  Dalam  Begum,  the  mistress  of  Mir  Qasim,  the  Hindu  Aryan  s 
test  for  chastity  of  his  wife  carries  little  force.  And  for  all  the  rogueries  attributed  to  Lawrence 
Foster,  he  appears  as  a  vital  Englishman,  who  has  the  appetite  of  a  free  man  but  does  not 
take  advantage  of  the  power  he  had  over  Saivalinl  to  make  love  to  her. 

Bankim’s  insistance  on  contactile  impurity,  non-eating  at  the  hands  of  Muslims  and  foreig¬ 
ners,  shows  the  confirmed  bias  of  the  caste  Hindu.  And  we  can  see  how  the  ritualistic 
prejudices  emasculated  the  Hindus,  so  that  they  could  not  withstand  the  British  conquerors 
who  could  rise  from  low  class  to  higher  class,  but  did  not  believe,  like'  the  Hindus,  in  the 
unalterable  Caste  system  ordained  by  Brahma.  Pratap  is  bathetic  in  his  fake  heroism. 


IV 

In  Krisnakanta’s  Will,  the  first  novelist  of  India  achieved  perhaps  the  most  significant  form. 
The  content  and  the  technique  are  fairly  well  matched  ;  Bankim’s  native  gifts,  his  insight 
into  men  and  women,  their  relationships  and  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  their 
nuances  of  feeling  combine  together  here  as  in  no  other  novel  of  his.  By  his  perceptive 
understanding  of  the  hold  of  money  on  the  conscience  of  the  big  zamindars  of  Bengal,  he 
knits  a  pettern  of  events  around  the  will  of  a  leisurely,  old,  rich  landlord,  Krisnakanta. 

This  gentleman  had  inherited  a  large  estate,  organized  it  well  and  established  a  baronial 
palace  in  the  village  of  Haridragram.  Worldly  and  devout,  Krisnakanta  reckons,  like  a  good 
Hindu,  that  the  end  is  inevitable.  So  he  makes  a  will  to  settle  the  estate  and  his  treasure 
justly.  His  brother  had  died  and  left  a  minor  son,  Govindalal,  in  Krisnakanta’s  care.  In 
fairness,  the  landlord  decides  to  leave  some  of  his  property  to  his  nephew  Govindalal.  The 
son  of  Krisnakanta,  Haralal,  resents  this  division  of  property  by  which  his  cousin  gets  half 
and  he,  the  heir,  gets  only  one-sixteenth.  A  clever,  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  young  man, 
he  decides  to  make  another  forged  will  and  replace  the  original  will  with  a  false  document. 
To  get  the  forged  will  written,  he  goes  to  Brahmananda,  the  Brahmin  priest  of  the  village. 
Astutely  he  proposes  his  scheme  to  this  God-fearing  man,  giving  detailed  instructions  about 
the  points  of  the  pen,  with  which  to  write  the  two  wills,  the  paper,  etc.  and  advises  him 
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how  to  put  the  faked  document  in  the  box  and  take  the  genuine  one  away.  After  some 
hesitation,  Brahmananda  is  persuaded  by  Haralal  to  do  as  he  is  told.  But  ultimately  his 
courage  fails  him.  Frustrated,  Haralal  seizes  upon  Rohini,  the  beautiful  widowed  niece 
of  Brahmananda,  to  replace  the  genuine  will  with  the  forged  will,  giving  her  the  bait  that 
he  might  marry  her.  Rohini  hesitates  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  prospect  of  getting  a 
husband  when  no  Hindu  widow  can  remarry,  tempts  her.  She  accepts  the  offer  and  agrees 
to  commit  the  crime.  One  night  when  Brahmananda  dozes  after  a  smoke  of  opium,  Rohini 
goes  into  his  room,  opens  the  ivory  treasure  box  and  replaces  the  will.  But  Haralal  refuses 
to  marry  her.  She  feels  that  she  has  done  something  wrong  against  her  scruples  to  no  gain 
whatever.  Specially,  because  she  has  always  admired  the  gentle,  good-natured  nephew  of 
Krisnakanta,  Govindalal,  Rohini  decides  to  go  into  Krisnakanta’s  room  another  night  and 
replace  the  forged  will  with  the  genuine  will,  which  she  had  taken  away.  While  doing  this 
she  is  caught  redhanded,  as  Krisnakanta  wakes  up  and  shouts  for  a  servant.  The  old  landlord 
decides  to  have  the  widow’s  hair  cut,  pour  curd  on  it  and  send  her  away  from  the  village. 
Govindalal  takes  pity  on  Rohini  in  her  disgrace.  And  he  pleads  with  his  uncle  to  ask  Rohini 
why  she  tried  to  replace  the  will.  Of  course,  Rohini  tells  Govindalal  that  she  did  this 
because  of  the  injustice  which  would  have  happened  to  him  through  the  forged  will. 

Govindalal,  who  is  married  to  a  young  girl,  is  quite  fond  of  his  wife,  the  lovely  dark 
girl,  Bhramar.  But  he  is  also  impressed  by  Rohinfs  beauty  and  the  way  she  sacrifices  her 
reputation  as  an  honest  widow  to  help  him  secure  his  just  rights.  Krisnakanta  forgives 
Rohini.  But  by  this  time,  Govindalal’s  wife,  Bhramar,  has  sensed  that  her  husband  is  in 
love  with  the  widow.  Rohini  decides  to  drown  herself  in  the  village  pond,  near  the  favourite 
garden  of  Govindalal.  It  so  happens  that  Govindalal  knows  why  she  has  tried  to  kill  herself. 
He  rescues  her  and  contrives,  with  the  help  of  a  gardener,  to  bring  her  back  to  life.  This 
operation  meant  breathing  into  her  mouth  with  his  own  mouth.  The  contact  heightens  the 
physical  attraction.  The  gossip  of  the  village  informs  Bhramar  of  this  situation  between  her 
husband  and  Rohini.  The  devoted  wife  is  willing  to  put  up  with  this  passion  of  her  husband 
for  Rohini,  and  even  willing  to  die  ;  she  goes  to  her  father’s  house  when  Govindalal  refuses 
to  part  with  Rohini.  In  order  to  end  the  crisis,  Govindalal  goes  away  with  his  old  mother 
to  Varanasi  from  which  place  he  disappears.  Krisnakanta  hears  of  the  scandal,  knows  that 
his  nephew  Govindalal  had  allowed  Bhramar  to  go  away  and  has  fallen  in  love  with  Rohini. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  punishes  Govindalal  by  tearing  up  the  first  will  and  makes  a  new  one 
in  which  he  gives  Govindalal’s  share  to  Bhramar  and  leaves  nothing  to  Govindalal.  The 
loyal  wife,  Bhramar,  wishes  to  give  the  portion  left  to  her  back  to  her  husband,  but  he 
will  not  have  it.  There  is  some  news  of  him  during  the  first  year  but  no  sign  of  his  return. 
Bhramar  languishes  away.  Upon  this,  her  father,  a  big  zamindar,  adroitly  finds  out  the 
whereabouts  of  Govindalal  and  sends  a  friend  of  his  from  Calcutta  to  Prasadpur,  near 
Jassore,  on  a  detective  mission.  Nisakar,  the  handsome  messenger,  goes  to  the  farmhouse, 
where  Govindalal  is  living  under  an  assumed  name,  Cunilal,  a  life  of  bliss  with  Rohini. 
Govindalal  buys  the  house  of  an  ex-English  Indigo  planter.  He  is  having  Rohini  taught 
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music  by  a  Muslim  Ustad.  When  Nisakar  bribes  his  way  into  the  presence  of  Cumlal,  the 
latter  retuses  to  talk  to  him.  The  resourceful  Nisakar  manages  to  exchange  glances  with 
Rohini  and  arranges  to  see  her  on  a  tank  nearly,  having  also  bribed  the  gardener  to  inform 
Govindalal  about  this  assignment.  When  Rohini  turns  up  to  meet  Nisakar,  Govindalal 
catches  her,  brings  her  home  and  shoots  her  for  betraying  him  and  absconds.  For  a  few 
years,  the  police  are  unable  to  get  hold  of  him.  A  detective  traces  him  in  Vrindavan  and 
he  is  charged  with  murder.  From  jail  he  writes  to  his  wife,  Bhramar,  to  rescue  him  from 
jail.  She  asks  her  father  Madhavinath  to  arrange  this.  And  she  writes  to  Govindalal  that  he 
will  be  helped  and  that  when  he  comes  back  he  can  have  his  whole  fortune,  because  she 
has  decided  to  live  separately  from  him.  There  was  no  legal  evidence  against  Govindalal, 
because  no  one  was  present  when  he  shot  Rohini.  The  police  had  bribed  witnesses  to  get 
him  convicted.  Madhavinath  bribes  the  same  witnesses.  They  confess  that  the  police  had 
bribed  them.  Govindalal  is  released. 

Bhramar  is  dying  on  a  full-moon  night,  when  Govindalal  comes  to  his  village  and  has  a 
last  sentimental  farewell.  After  her  death,  Govindalal  is  in  despair.  He  has  lost  both  the 
devoted  wife  and  the  charming  mistress.  He  wishes  to  die  but  is  saved.  Then  he  goes  into 
exile  and  is  presumed  dead.  The  funeral  rites  are  performed  by  his  sister’s  son,  Saclkanta, 
who  inherits  the  property.  One  day,  after  twelve  years  of  exile,  Govindalal  comes  back  to 
bless  $aclkanta.  Saclkanta  entreats  him  with  folded  hands  to  stay  and  enjoy  his  property. 
Govindalal  says  :  ‘I  have  found  a  treasure  which  is  greater  than  all  properties  and  estates, 
something  that  even  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth,  does  not  possess,  and  is  even  sweeter  and 
holier  than  Bhramar.  I  have  found  peace.  I  have  no  need  of  the  property.  Let  it  be  yours.’ 
And,  with  these  words,  Govindalal  goes  away  and  is  never  seen  in  the  village  again. 

The  quintessence  of  the  novel  is  the  opposition  of  two  ways  of  life  :  life  based  on  material 
well-being  and  love  and  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  passion  of  belonging  to  a  woman  and  the 
search  for  inner  harmony.  Bankimchandra  indicates  his  own  preference  for  spiritual  life 
and  transcendence.  But  the  tensions  of  the  drama  show  the  pulls  of  the  hero  Govindalal 
toward  the  life  of  instinct  if  it  is  possible,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  worldly  goods.  He 
sacrifices  the  arranged  marriage  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  Rohini  and  music  and  books, 
for  a  life  here  and  now,  for  happiness,  before  he  is  defeated  by  circumstances  and  embraces 
a  religious  life.  The  novelist  contrives  to  show  life  as  an  unworkable  compromise,  because 
his  own  idea  of  spirituality  must  win,  and  Rohini,  the  widow,  must  be  shown  to  be  a 
woman  of  easy  virtue.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Bankimchandra  had  personal  experience  of 
many  law  suits  about  wills  and  bequests  of  zamindar  families,  during  his  service  as  Magis¬ 
trate  and  based  the  story  of  Krisnakanta’s  will  on  a  real-life  situation.  Therefore,  in  this 
novel,  the  plot  gives  place  to  pattern.  The  result  is  a  romantic  novel,  except  that  the  romance 
breaks  down  at  the  end  and  gives  place  to  a  Katha  recital,  ending  with  the  sermons  delivered 
both  by  the  author  and  Govindalal.  The  duty  to  the  good  wife  and  the  beauty  of  Rohini 
are  both  renounced  in  favour  of  salvation.  The  treasure  on  the  earth  in  the  form  of  property 
is  given  up  in  favour  of  the  treasure  which  is  greater  than  all  properties  and  estates — inner 
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peace.  The  magic  ol  life  is  tempered  by  metaphysics. 

The  characterization  is  based  on  the  concept  that  human  nature  cannot  be  changed.  All 
the  personages  approximate  to  types  and  become  wooden  toward  the  end.  The  servants 
and  the  ordinary  folk  tend  to  be  individuals,  who  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in 
the  work-a-day  world.  But  everyone  is  dominantly  good  or  evil.  For  instance,  Krisnakanta 
is  a  noble  man.  His  son  Haralal  is  a  scoundrel.  Bhramar,  the  wife  of  Govindalal,  is  a  devotee 
who  becomes  bitter  only  once  when  she  gives  credence  to  the  rumour  that  her  husband 
has  made  her  rival,  Rohini,  a  gift  of  money  and  jewellery  ;  otherwise  she  remains  the  ideal 
Hindu  wife,  willing  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  the  end.  However,  despite  his  moral/religious 
prejudices,  the  author  cannot  deny  Govindalal  an  individuality,  since  his  vacillations,  weak¬ 
nesses  and  sentimentalities  are  the  threads  which  bind  the  story.  But  he  has,  in  his  conscience, 
a  goddess  named  sumati  or  good  counsel  and  an  ogress  named  kumati  or  bad  counsel,  who 
are  always  at  war  with  each  other.  The  author  lays  down  a  dictum  that  these  two  elements 
dwell  in  every  human  heart  and  are  always  in  conflict.  As  two  tigresses  fight  for  the  carcass 
of  a  cow,  or  a  jackal  hungers  for  a  human  corpse,  so  these  two  fight  for  the  soul  of  a  living 
man.  Thus  good  and  evil  wrangle  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  Rohini,  the  other 
character,  who  also,  despite  the  author,  emerges  as  an  individual  to  a  large  extent,  is  similarly 
torn  by  the  clash  between  sumati  and  kumati  and  ultimately  the  struggle  between  these 
two  forces  decides  her  fate.  Bankimchandra  is  forced  to  admit  the  psychology  of  the  individual 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  major  and  minor  characters  in  everyday  life.  For  instance,  Brahma- 
nanda,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  Rohini  and  the  scribe  who  writes  the  will,  does  not 
succumb  to  the  temptation  of  receiving  a  bribe  from  Haralal.  The  contingencies  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  therefore,  do  affect  the  categories  of  Hindu  dharma.  The  middle  class  gentry  of 
Bengal,  subject  to  the  old  dharma  at  home  and  British  bureaucratic  morality  in  the  office, 
seem,  in  Bankim  s  novel,  to  be  evolving  a  new  polytheism.  He  creates  new  heroes  along  with 
the  ancient  gods,  saints  who  believe  in  the  influences  of  evil  demons  or  raksasas,  and  now 
go  through  the  usual  rituals,  observing  birth  and  death  ceremonies,  obey  the  law  courts, 
but  subordinate  their  lives  to  the  one  supreme  Reality  of  which  they  are  the  various  mani¬ 
festations.  Thus  the  love  of  Bhramar  for  Govindalal  is  almost  the  embodiment  of  womanly 
piety  symbolized  by  Parvatl’s  devotion  to  Siva.  Rohini,  the  raksasl,  is  almost  like  Surpanakha 
who  comes  to  seduce  Rama.  The  mother  of  Govindalal  is  the  traditional  LaksmI,  consort 
of  Visnu,  giver  of  blessings. 

One  of  the  fascinating  traits  in  Bankimchandra’s  personality  is  his  preoccupation  with 
the  second  sex.  The  author  is  aware  that  in  the  transition  from  the  world  of  dharma  and 
arranged  marriage  to  the  world  of  possible  betrayal  and  conflicts,  a  new  world  would  finally 
emerge,  however  'unsettling  the  phenomenon  may  be.  And  as  he  sensed  that  Hindu 
orthodoxy  might  have  to  give  ground  to  Western  values,  he  couched  his  tales  so  as  to  assure 
every  young  heroine  that  a  good  woman  does  not  give  her  ‘treasure’  easily.  Of  course,  no 
Hindu  father  would  have  allowed  his  daughter  to  read  a  novel  if  virtue  was  not  shown  as 
victorious.  So  Bankim  was  quite  safe  reading.  He  provided  amusement,  instruction  and 
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even  sermons  derived  from  his  doctrinal  belief  in  Hindu  dharma,  though  he  did  not  strictly 
follow  Manu  who  had  said,  ‘Shun  woman  !  She  is  a  temptress  !  So  he  wrote  novels  of 
human  love  tempered  by  what  he  considered  ‘wisdom’.  The  romance  would  ease  off  the 
tedium  of  the  dreary  evenings  in  the  houses  of  the  big  landlords  in  the  districts  of  British 
Bengal. 

The  first  novelist  of  India  was  prolific  and  turned  out  several  stories,  long  and  short.  Let 
us  consider  one.  RadharanI  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl,  daughter  of  a  widow  of  no  means, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  her  property  in  a  law  suit  about  a  will.  The  girl  is  seen  selling 
garlands  of  flowers  outside  the  village  of  Mahes,  on  the  day  of  the  Jagannath  car  festival. 
The  weather  is  bad.  So  no  one  has  bought  her  flowers.  Her  sadi  is  soaked  in  the  rain. 
Suddenly,  a  stranger  in  clean  clothes  sees  the  poor  wretch,  guesses  her  exalted  family 
origin,  pays  her  more  for  the  flowers  than  they  cost  and  disappears.  When  RadharanI  goes 
home  and  shows  her  mother  the  money,  the  mother  is  astonished,  but  accepts  the  gift 
because  they  are  in  need.  The  mother  and  daughter  are  more  astonished  when  the  stranger 
sends  some  sadis  for  RadharanI.  The  name  given  by  the  sender  of  the  gift  is  Rukminl  Kumar 
Ray.  They  try  to  find  out  someone  by  that  name  in  Srlrampur.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
anyone  who  could  answer  to  the  description.  Suddenly,  the  fortunes  of  mother  and  daughtet 
change.  The  judgment,  by  which  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  had  deprived  the  mother  of 
her  inheritance,  is  set  aside  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  And  the  little  family  comes 
into  a  large  estate. 

The  mother  feels  that  she  will  not  live  long.  So  she  puts  the  daughter  in  the  care  of 
Kamakhyanath,  the  lawyer.  He  treats  RadharanI  as  his  own  daughter.  The  mother  dies. 
The  daughter  is  brought  up  with  care  and  given  a  suitable  liberal  education.  And  what  is 
more,  the  good  lawyer  is  a  man  of  modern  ideas  and  against  child  marriage.  Besides,  there 
are  no  old-fashioned  relatives  of  the  girl  who. might  say  that  she  would  lose  ‘her  caste’.  So 
RadharanI  grows  up  into  a  lovely  young  woman  of  sixteen,  an  heiress  in  her  own  right. 
When,  one  day,  her  guardian,  the  lawyer,  asks  her  views  on  marriage,  she  changes  the 
conversation  by  asking  whether  her  uncle  knows  of  anyone  by  the  name  of  Rukminl  Kumar 
Ray.  As  there  is  no  such  person  known  to  anyone,  the  young  heiress  gives  two  lakhs  of 
rupees  for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  for  the  poor  and  needy  people  in  her  native  village, 
to  be  known  as  the  Rukminl  Kumar  Palace.  One  day,  a  man  aged  about  thirty-six,  turns 
up  at  the  Rukminl  Kumar  charitable  institution  and  asks  the  name  of  the  donor.  The 
gentleman  is  told  about  the  heiress.  He  wants  to  see  her.  Vasantakumarl,  the  daughter  of 
the  guardian,  gives  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  stranger.  The  heiress  receives  the  handsome 
young  man. 

After  a  make-believe  expostulation,  the  stranger  shows  a  newspaper  cutting  in  which  the 
lawyer  had  advertized  for  Rukminl  Kumar  Ray,  and  reveals  that  he  is  the  person  who  had 
met  a  little  girl  at  the  car  festival.  ‘It  is  not  for  me  to  describe,’  writes  Bankim,  ‘the  thought 
that  perplexed  the  maiden’s  bosom  when  she  surmised  who  the  stranger  was.’  He  was  no 
other  than  Rukminl  Kumar  Ray,  her  benefactor,  when  she  was  a  child  selling  garlands. 
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During  this  interview  between  the  two  conducted  in  the  artificial  manner  of  a  Victorian 
drawing  room,  the  coy  maiden  is  shown  employing  her  woman’s  guile.  She  woos  the  hero 
like  a  Victorian  flirt.  Rukmini  Kumar  Ray  turns  out  to  be  Raja  Devendra  Narayan  Ray. 
The  beggar  girl  turned  heiress  is  obviously  his  destined  bride.  Bankim  again  adapts  the  plot 
of  European  novels.  He  relies  on  the  temperaments  of  his  characters  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  plot  admits.  He  must  make  the  story  alive  to  show  the  flutter  of  the  human  heart,  but 
contain  everything  within  the  bounds  of  conventional  morality.  The  heroine  is  emancipated 
enough  to  receive  visitors  in  her  drawing  room  like  a  memsahib,  but  she  is  not  supposed 
to  stray  from  the  jdeal  of  the  devoted  wife.  The  time-honoured  Hindu  phrases  of  worship, 
like  my  soul  s  lord  are  often  substituted  by  direct  speech  :  ‘Well,  sir,  suppose  it  be  yotir 
Radharam,  what  then  ?  But  the  lady  is  also  surprised  by  her  own  audacity  as  she  utters 
such  words.  Luckily  tor  her,  the  hero  is  equally  emancipated  to  accept  the  educated  woman’s 
blandishments,  pert  talk  and  raised  eyes.  The  basic  tradition  of  husband-worship  is  not 
tainted  by  free  impulse. 

In  a  confessional  tale  called  Indira,  a  similar  pattern  unfolds  itself  showing  the  Bengali 
female  using  her  partial  freedom  to  go  out  of  the  zenana  for  the  purpose  of  testing  her  own 
chastity  and  the  man  s  devotion.  The  heroine  is  sent  off,  several  years  after  marriage,  to 
her  father-in-law  s  place,  in  a  palanquin  with  two  maids.  The  palanquin  bearers  and  the 
watchmen  cool  themselves,  in  a  nearby  tank,  after  the  long  journey  on  foot.  Suddenly,  the 
dacoits  who  were  hiding  on  the  trees,  swoop  down  and  carry  the- palanquin  away.  Her 
followers  shout  and  rave  and  run  after  the  palanquin,  but  are  dealt  with  by  the  dacoits  and 
fall  back.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  bride  is  stripped  off  all  her  dowry,  as  well  as  the 
jewellery  she  wa$  wearing,  and  the  dacoits  run  away.  The  handsome  dacoit  who  would 
want  her  as  a  mistress  is  told  by  the  leader  of  the  gang  that  this  would  be  against  dharma. 
Forlorn  and  hungry  and  tired,  she  walks  along,  asking  the  way  to  her  village  to  Mahespur. 
At  last  she  meets  a  Brahmin  who  gives  her  asylum.  His  wife  tends  the  girl,  till  she  is 
restored  to  good  health.  But  the  question  is  how  to  send  her  to  Mahespur. 

No  one  knows  where  this  village  is.  The  girl  recalls  that  she  knows  someone  in  Calcutta. 
The  Brahmin  hears  of  a  man  in  the  village,  who  is  going  with  his  family  to  pray  at  the 
temple  at  Kalighat.  He  suggests  to  the  girl  to  go  with  him  and  find  her  relation.  On  arrival 
in  Calcutta,  she  finds  that  no  one  knows  anyone  else  here  in  this  city.  The  pilgrim  wants 
to  go  to  Benares  for  further  prayers.  He  knows  someone  who  wants  a  female  cook  in  his 
house.  Indira  is  persuaded  to  accept  the  job. 

During  her  stay  in  the  lawyer’s  house  as  a  cook,  there  comes  a  guest  whom  Ramanbabu 
wishes  to  honour.  This  gentleman,  Upendra  by  name,  is  a  handsome  person,  whom  indira 
recognizes  as  her  husband,  both  from  the  looks  and  having  glimpsed  him  on  the  wedding 
day,  years  ago.  The  problem  before  her  now  is  how  to  reveal  herself.  So  she  assumes 
the  role  of  a  wanton,  goes  to  his  room  and  allows  herself  to  be  seduced  by  him. 
But,  on  reaching  his  abode  in  Simla  (in  Calcutta),  she  locks  herself  in  a  roonTand  will  not 
allow  him  to  touch  her  for  a  prescribed  number  of  days.  Upendra  is  so  infatuated  with  her 
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that  he  will  accept  any  conditions,  so  long  as  she  returns  his  love.  To  prove  his  ardent  wish 
to  possess  her,  he  draws  up  a  deed,  giving  away  all  his  property  to  her,  in  case  he  should 
leave  her  or  die.  After  a  little  while,  Kumudinl,  as  she  calls  herself  suggests  that  she  may 
be  allowed  to  go  and  visit  her  father  in  her  village.  Upendra  agrees  and  takes  her  near 
Mahespur,  himself  going  off  to  his  parental  village  for  a  while.  On  reaching  her  father’s 
house,  she  asks  her  father  after  the  sentimental  reunion,  to  write  her  father-in-law  and 
inquire  after  the  son-in-law.  Could  he  possibly  come  to  Mahespur  on  receiving  this  letter  ? 
The  letter  purported  to  say  that  the  father-in-law  wished  to  consult  his  son-in-law  about 
making  a  will.  The  son-in-law  duly  arrives  but  refuses  to  meet  the  bride  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  years  ago.  While  he  is  taking  meal  in  the  house,  Kumudinl  comes  from  behind 
and  puts  her  hands  over  his  eyes,  asking  him  who  she  is.  The  bridegroom  cannot  recognize 
her.  Indira  reveals  herself.  And  she  asks  him  about  the  welfare  of  his  friend  Kumudinl. 
Upendra  is  surprised  to  find  Kumudinl  facing  him.  Cleverly,  the  playful  female  proves  that 
she  is  no  wanton  but  his  wife.  On  being  asked  why  she  deceived  her  husband,  she  says 
that  he  refused  to  take  his  wife  back.  And  she  made  him  go  through  all  this  in  order  to 
prove  herself  worthy  of  him.  Upendra  rises  to  his  feet,  holds  her  in  his  strong  arms  and 
says  :  ‘Dearest,  you  are  my  all,  my  own,  I  cannot  live  without  you.  Come,  my  wife  and 
be  the  mistress  of  your  husband’s  home.’  Characteristically,  Bankimchandra  displays  all 
the  womanly  wiles  which  can  inflame  the  male.  She  can  blow  out  the  fire  when  it  is  lit, 
so  that  it  smoulders,  light  it  again,  until  the  man  surrenders. 

This  female  stratagem  is  pursued  in  another  long  story  entitled  The  Two  Rings.  In  this 
case,  the  seductive  angel  is  the  young  girl  called  Hiranmayi,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Tamluk,  on  the  edge  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  She  is  attached  to  a  young 
man  called  Purandar,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  her  father.  When  Hiranmayi  is  sixteen,  she  has 
an  assignation  in  a  garden  with  Purandar.  She  tells  him  that  this  is  their  last  meeting  and 
she  will  not  see  him  again.  The  young  man  reluctantly  agrees  and  says  that  he  will  go  to 
Ceylon  on  business.  Actually,  it  was  Dhanadas  who  had  forbidden  his  daughter’s  marriage 
to  Purandar.  He  had  not  told  anyone  the  reason  for  this,  but  simply  said,  ‘I  know  what  I 
am  about.’  When  his  wife  reminded  him  that  the  girl  was  of  marrigeable  age,  he  merely 
said  :  ‘Let  our  spiritual  Guru  come,  then  I  shall  talk  about  it.’ 

The  categories  of  Hindu  dharma  are  maintained  by  Bankimchandra  in  all  his  fiction. 
Romantic  love  yields  to  rightousness,  men  and  women  are  pawns  on  the  chess-board  of 
the  gods  who  play  with  human  destiny.  In  his  work,  the  novel  goes  beyond  the  old  recitals 
and  pauranlk  stories  to  romance,  but  retains  moral  fiction  in  the  post -Mahabharata  tradition. 
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AT  a  function  organized  in  honour  of  the  novelist  Saratchandra,  Rabindranath  Tagore  (who 
has  been  aptly  called  ‘the  poet  of  the  world’)  had  observed  :  ‘During  my  childhood  I  had 
seen  the  advent  of  a  mighty  tide  in  Bengali  literature  as  Bankimchandra  appeared  on  the 
literary  scene.  Like  the  mythological  Bhagirath  the  new  literature  which  he  brought  forth 
quenched  the  thirst  and  touched  the  hearts  of  the  common  men  in  Bengal.  They  respectfully 
acknowledged  it  as  their  own.  Not  only  the  contemporaries,  the  young  and  the  teen-aged 
breathed  in  the  freshness  ;  it  wafted  inside  the  homes.  Bankim’s  work  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  his  contemporary  writers.  This  made  them  his  worst  critics.  They  criticized  and 
denounced  him  in  every  possible  way.’  The  critics  and  opponents  of  Bankim — we  refer  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  orthodoxy — had,  however,  their  own  reasons.  They  accepted 
the  fact  that  Bankim  had  given  then  the  message  of  a  new  age,  but  he  was  also  seen  as  .a 
supporter  of  traditions  and  conventions.  They  called  him  a  conventional  writer,  but  acknow¬ 
ledged  at  the  same  time  the  truth  that  he  established  the  ideal  of  higher  manhood,  far  above 
the  ordinary.  He  hated  sin.  That  was  the  reason  why  in  his  works  the  sinners  received 
harsh  punishment.  This  shows  his  adherence  to  traditionalism.  Saratchandra  made  this  point 
clear  in  the  following  words  :  ‘I  am  indebted  to  him,  but  the  way  in  which  he  gets  Rohini 
shot  with  a  bullet  is  not  necessary  in  modern  times.  Our  times  have  changed  and  the  values 
of  life  have  also  changed.  Indeed,  we  are  indebted  to  Rabindranath  for  this  liberating  veiw. 
Bankimchandra  could  not  write  a  novel  like  Mole  in  the  Eye  (Cokher  Bali).  He  had  a  new 
vision  of  life  but  could  not  see  through  the  old  conventional  values.  He  could  not  rise  above 
narrow  social  conventions.’  Saratchandra  evaluated  life  and  its  values  from  the  perspective 
of  changing  times.  The  mistake  of  Bankim  lay  just  here.  It  is  natural  to  ask  if  Bankim’s 
views  have  any  bearing  today.  In  this  regard,  we  have  to  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  he  began  to  write  and  the  reasons  why  Rabindranath  called  him  Bhagirath.  Was  it 
only  a  metaphorical  exaggeration  to  describe  him  thus  ? 

Bankim  was  born  in  1838.  When  the  poorly  organized  war  of  Indian  Independence  of 
1857  failed  to  achieve  success  on  account  of  its  own  inner  contradictions,  he  was  hardly 
nineteen  years  old.  Though  this  mutiny  did  not  have  much  influence  on  Bengal,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  it  did  stir  the  heart  of  the  youthful  Bankim.  More  so  because  he  had  been 
fearless  ever  since  his  childhood.  Whenever  any  ‘white  man’  came  to  his  village  and  a  wave 
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of  horror  and  terror  ran  through  it,  the  young  lad  faced  him  fearlessly.  This  trait  could  be 
discerned  even  later  when  he  took, the  first  B.A.  Examination  and  later  became  a  Deputy 
Collector  and  Magistrate.  He  was  an  adolescent  when  he  began  writing.  At  the  initial  stage, 
what  chiefly  moves  a  writer  is  the  charm  of  the  lyric,  and  Bankim  s  literary  career  began 
with  poetry.  In  those  days  there  was  hardly  any  significant  prose  literature  in  Bengali. 

We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  what  happened  to  him  after  the  failure  of  the 
1857  revolution.  The  far-seeing  men  of  those  days  appropriately  felt  that  there  could  be  no 
successful  political  revolution  without  a  social  upheaval.  Therefore,  soon  after  the  failure 
of  the  political  revolution,  the  entire  nation  began  to  hum  with  social,  activity.  The  first 
phase  in  the  process  was  self-examination.  That  is  how  the  spark  of  political  revolution 
gradually  turned  into  burning  flames.  In  Bengal  particularly  the  process  started  well  before 
1857.  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  who  died  in  1833  is  generally  regarded  as  the  forebear  of  Indian 
nationalism.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Bengalis  were  the  first  to  come  into  contact 
with  Western  culture  and  civilization.  They  influenced  Bengal  first  and  therefore  it  was 
here  that  the  sense  of  social  consciousness  was  first  developed.  However,  Rammohun’s 
eyes  were  first  set  on  religion,  and  by  the  logic  of  events,  in  order  to  give  a  new  shape  to 
his  religion  he  was  drawn  to  the  cause  of  education  and  social  reform.  He  was  anxious  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  his  religion.  For  this  reason,  he  himself  took  up  the  task  of  highlight¬ 
ing  the  evil  practices  in  Hinduism.  As  a  consequence  the  intellectuals  engaged  themselves 
in  self-introspection  and  turned  to  religious  reformation.  In  those  days  religion  was  the 
foundation  of  all  values  in  individual  life  as  well  as  in  society.  Without  it  one  could  not 
think  of  any  improvement  in  social  conditions.  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  took  the  initiative  in 
this  direction.  What  received  his  primary  attention  was  the  reformation  of  religion.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  Western  philosophy,  he  affirmed  the  supremacy  of  a  formless  Brahma  as  the 
object  of  all  devotion  and  tried  to  prove  that  Hinduism  was  in  reality  a  faith  which  believed 
in  One  God  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Advaita-vada  (monism).  In  pursuance  of  this  principle 
he  established  the  society  for  the  uplift  of  the  soul  (Atmlya  Sabha).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
attacked  the  various  social  evils  prevailing  in  Hindu  society  such  as,  casteism,  satldaha, 
kullnism,  untouchability,  early  marriage,  polygamy  and  the  like.  It  was  this  spirit  of  social 
reformation  that  spread  all  over  India  and  achieved  various  degrees  of  progress.  It  led  to 
the  foundation  of  several  social  organizations  as  Brahma  Samaj,  Arya  Samaj,  Prarthana 
Samaj,  Theosophical  Society,  etc.  Legal  reforms  such  as  civil  marriage;  ending  the  sat! 
system,  widow  marriage,  etc.  contributed  greatly  to  the  uplift  of  the  downtrodden 
women-folk. 

In  Bengal  the  Hindu  College  also  had  a  leading  role  in  bringing  about  this  Renaissance. 
It  was  founded  in  January  1817,  -about  twenty-one  years  before  Bankim  was  born.  By  the 
time  he  had  come  of  age  the  influence  of  this  college  as  a  centre  of  Western  education  had 
spread  all  over  Bengal.  One  of  its  teachers,  Henry  Derozio,  had  initiated  the  discussion  of 
political  matters  by  establishing  an  Academic  Association.  Students  associated  with  this 
Association  came  to  be  known  as  Young  Bengal  and  were  looked  upon  as  menace  by  the 
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conservative  Hindus.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  while  this  led  to  independent 
thinking  and  progressive  views,  it  also  propagated  the  practices  of  the  West  ;  some  of  its 
members  became  Christians  also.  Drinking  wine  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  progres¬ 
siveness.  They  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  advanced  in  culture  and  civilization 
by  adopting  Western  manners  and  customs.  Physically  they  remained  Indians,  but  mentally 
they  had  become  Englishmen.  This  trend  produced  varied  effects.  An  editor  wrote  :  ‘Is  it 
not  true  that  the  Hindu  College  is  breeding  a  new  class  of  men  ?  The  Hindu  College  is 
wounding  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Hindus  far  more  deeply  than  the  Christian  Mis¬ 
sionaries.’  As  a  reaction  to  this  trend,  a  new  wave  of  awakening  set  in.  This  led  to  the 
revival  of  old  truths  as  well  as  the  birth  of  a  new  age  of  Revolution.  In  this  regard  Bengal 
acted  as  the  'leader.  There  were  two  reasons  why  it  was  so.  As  has  been  said  above,  one 
reason  was  that  Bengal  was  the  first  to  come  into  contact  with  the  West  and  became  quite 
early  the  greatest  centre  ot  English  education.  Secondly,  the  reason  lay  in  the  emotional 
nature  of  Bengalis  which  made  them  effective  orators  and  writers.  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar, 
Bankimchandra  Chatterjee,  Michael  Madhusudan  Dutt  and  Taru  Dutt  were  some  of  the 
leading  figures.  In  the  Bengal  of  those  days  it  was  held  that  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  new  awakemng,  Bankimchandra  was  its  great  bard  and  the  literary  work  of 
Rabindranath,  its  culmination.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  grew  a  deep-rooted  conviction 
:  ‘what  Bengal  thinks  today,  India  thinks  the  next  day’. 

The  immediate  subject  of  our  discussion  is  Bankimchandra.  His  greatest  achievement  lay 
in  being  the  first  meaninglul  novelist  of  Bengal.  He  was  the  harbinger  of  the  new  age,  but 
in  religious  matters  he  was  an  advocate  of  ancient  traditions  and  prescribed  punishment 
without  giving  any  consideration  to  human  weaknesses.  This  contradiction  in  the  genius 
of  Bankimchandra  is  a  reality.  It  is  rooted  in  the  conflict  of  his  age.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  advancing  toward  social  progress  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  anarchy  created  by  the  new 
young  men  in  the  Hindu  College  had  its  natural  corollary  reaction — it  provoked  a  backlash 
against  liberalism  and  indirectly  encouraged  the  old-world  values.  Bankimchandra  was 
striving  after  a  middle  path,  an  integral  approach  combining  the  two  trends.  That  is  the 
reason  why  he  seems  more  a  propagandist  than  an  artist.  In  the  march  toward  progress  it 
is  not  unusual  that  the  artist  in  him  suffered  and  became  almost  a  martyr.  Tradition  has  an 
irresistible  appeal  and  the  spell  of  its  glow  is  evident  even  in  the  reformist  movements. 
Bankim  accepted  the  reforms,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  limit.  He  sought  to  reconcile  progress 
with  the  Conventions  and  traditions  which,  in  his'view,  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Indian 
social  framework.  It  appears  that  he  had  become  suspicious  of  the  anarchical  licence  fostered 
by  Western  values  and  was  keen  to  salvage  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  morality. 
Even  in  a  political  novel  like  Anandamath  the  members  of  the  santan  revolu¬ 
tionary  group  take  the  vow  of  life-long  celibacy. 

His  first  novel  Durgesnandini  was  published  in  1865.  He  had  written  a  novel  in  English 
earlier,  but  he  changed  his  medium  and  switched  over  to  his  mother-tongue  and  from  1865 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  kept  on  writing.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  his  literary  career  in 
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detail  here,  and  we  can  only  touch  on  certain  aspects.  There  are  several  versions  of  the 
story  how  Durgesnandini  was  received.  Once  when  he  himself  read  it  out  to  his  friends, 
they  were  spell-bound.  The  story  was  so  thrilling  that  he  ignored  the  grammatical  errors 
(in  the  conventional  sense)  in  its  language.  On  being  asked  by  a  friend  about  this  he  replied, 
‘I  had  noticed  the  grammatical  errors  but  the  language  in  those  episodes  had  become  even 
more  charming.’  We  can  confidently  say  that  the  Bengalis  realized  the  beauty  of  their 
language  for  the  first  time  through  the  novels  of  Bankim.  The  eminent  historian  of  Bengali 
literature,  the  late  Sukumar  Sen,  observed,  ‘ Kapalkundala  (1866)  is  among  his  best  romances  . 
This  was  his  second  novel.  Visavriksa  (1873)  is  a  significant  contribution  despite  its  emphasis 
on  moral  principles,  because  here  the  Bengali  reader  could  have  lor  the  first  time  a  glimpse 
of  the  domestic  life  of  a  middle  class  family.  At  the  same  time  this  novel  shows  his  opposition 
to  widow-marriage  and  his  traditionalism.  Similar  is  the  situation  in  Krisnakanta’s  Will. 
He  also  wrote  historical  novels  like  Rajsinha  as  well  as  political  novels  like  Anandamath. 
What  strikes  us  is  his  many-sidedness  :  he  made  laughter  as  well  as  religion  the  subject-matter 
of  his  work.  Krisnacaritra  (1886)  is  a  mature  work,  but  with  a  purpose.  Here  he  is  primarily 
a  thinker. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  novel  Anandamath.  Artistically  it  is  not  very 
significant,  but  it  is  an  important  document  of  the  writer’s  convictions.  The  revolt  of  1857 
had  been  suppressed,  but  the  apparently  peaceful  state  of  affairs  was  just  a  lull  before  the 
storm  :  very  soon  the  voice  of  revolution  became  vocal.  This  voice  is  heard  in  literature  in 
Bankimchandra’s  Anandamath  in  1882.  The  plot  of  Anandamath  is,  however,  very  simple. 
He  appears  more  a  preacher  than  an  artist  ;  but  there  are  literary  works  which  despite  their 
ethical/spiritual  objective,  have  contemporary  relevance  and  their  revolutionary  content 
gives  them  a  special  power.  It  was  this  novel  that  gave  India  an  immortal  national 
song — Vande  Mataram — which  sparked  the  light  of  freedom  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  motherland.  It  was  not  merely  a  song,  it  became  the  mantra  of  innumerable  freedom- 
fighters  who  greeted  death  with  a  smile  while  chanting  it.  It  was  this  mantra  that  transformed 
the  regional  agitation  depicted  in  Anandamath  into  a  nation-wide  struggle  for  freedom.  It 
is  perhaps  the  only  novel  in  the  history  of  the  world  whose  chief  motif  is  embodied  in  a 
song  that  became  the  anthem  of  an  entire  nation.  The  plot  of  the  novel  was  inspired  by 
the  monk  (sannyasT)  revolt  in  Bengal  during  the  years  that  followed  the  famous  battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  This  was  a  decisive  battle.  The  Nawab  of  Bengal,  Sirajudaaula,  was  badly 
defeated.  Thereafter  the  treacherous  Nawabs  were  mere  puppets  of  the  British.  The  British, 
who  were  so  far  consolidating  their  position  as  traders,  now  moved  ahead  swiftly  to  become 
rulers.  The  Nawabs  were  rulers  in  name  only,  the  right  to  collect  taxes  vested  with  the 
East  India  Company.  The  inhuman  atrocities  inflicted  by  them  upon  the  people  in  collecting 
taxes  led  to  the  revolt  by  the  santan  monk  community.  Many  critics  make  out  Bankim  to 
be  anti-Muslim,  but  that  is  unfair  to  him.  The  indignation  in  Anandamath  is  directed  toward 
the  rulers,  not  toward  any  particular  community.  It  is  accidental  that  the  rulers  happened 
to  be  Muslims  and  the  writer  a  Hindu.  It  is  worth  noting  that  all  the  conflicts  take  place 
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between  the  santan  (sannyasi)  community  and  the  British.  Only  once  there  is  a  mention  of 
the  Muslims  ravaging  a  village.  There  is  nowhere  any  trace  of  disrespect  toward  them  or 
their  religion.  If  there  is  any  disrespect,  it  is  toward  Mirjafar,  the  traitor.  The  well-known 
Hindi  writer,  Dr  Satyendra,  observes  : 

In  Bankim  s  historical  novels,  history  is  used  only  as  background;  against  it  the 
creative  imagination  delineates  human  nature.  It  is  not  bound  to  the  narrow 
grounds  ofhis  religion.  In  Durgesnandini,  Ayesha,  a  Muslim,  lovesjagatsinha. 

Actually  we  would  fail  to  appreciate  Bankim’s  novels  if  we  label  him  as  pro-Hindu.  We  can 
understand  his  real  aim  if  we  designate,  as  in  an  equation,  the  Hindus  as  ka  and  the  Muslims  as 
kha.  From  such  equations  we  can  clearly  see  that  he  is  anti-subjugation  and  he  hates  those  who 
tyrannize  over  others.  Anandamath  shows  that  the  way  to  overthrow  the  conqueror  is  orga¬ 
nized  revolt,  and  the  desired  result  was  actually  achieved.  That  explains  why  the  book  provo¬ 
ked  the  ire  of  the  British  Government.  A  question  has  been  raised  about  the  meaning  of  the 
dialogue  between  Satyananda  and  the  doctor  preceptor  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  clear  that  Satya- 
nanda  is  in  agony  that  a  Hindu  State  has  not  been  established.  ‘Ah,  Mother  !  I  could  not  liberate 
Thee  !  Thou  will  once  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mlecchas  (aliens).’  Does  not  the 
novelist  here  appear  to  be  a  Hindu  fundamentalist  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the 
contemporary  milieu.  In  those  days  anarchical  conditions  prevailed  in  Bengal  on  account 
of  the  misrule  of  its  ineffectual  and  mercenary  rulers  and  there  was  no  limit  to  the  atrocities 
of  the  East  India  Company.  Besides,  on  the  failure  of  the  Revolt  of  1857,  the  reform 
movements  that  had  started  were  mostly  initiated  by  the  Hindus.  One  of  these  sections 
held  the  view  that  only  the  British  rule  could  bestow  the  light  of  new  knowledge  on  India, 
and  that  without  their  active  support,  one  could  not  make  the  nation  powerful.  The  doc¬ 
tor/preceptor  is  trying  to  explain  all  this  to  Satyananda.  His  plea  is  that  sanatana  dharma— that 
seeks  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  world  of  the  mind/soul— must  be  strengthend  by  the 
knowledge/ conquest  of  the  external  world  or  nature  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  Englishmen 
were  well-versed  in  external  knowledge  and  experts  in  education  ;  therefore  we  should 
make  the  Englishmen  our  rulers  for  a  temporary  phase.  Satyananda  is  reluctant  to  accept 
even  this  plea.  His  eyes  exude  burning  rays  of  anger.  ‘I  shall  quench  the  thirst  of  my 
Motherland  with  the  blood  of  the  enemies.’  But  the  Master  believes  that  nobody  is  powerful 
enough  to  vanquish  the  British.  Satyananda  is  still  unmoved  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
life  at  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the  motherland.  But  the  preceptor  advises  him  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  the  external  world  first.  ‘There  is  a  temple  of  the  Mother  at  the  top  of 
the  Himalayas.  I  shall  take  you  there  and  show  the  Mother’s  image.’  And  he  grasps 
Satyananda’s  hand  and  takes  him  along.  In  the  last  paragraph  the  language  rises  to  magniloqu¬ 
ence  charged  with  emotion  and  the  implication  is  clear  that  unless  we  attain  to  complete 
knowledge,  we  cannot  defeat  the  foreign  invader.  Thus  this  novel  ends  with  an  anti-British 
programme  of  action  that  is  not  directed  against  the  Muslims.  The  idea  of  a  Hindu  nation 
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definitely  comes  up,  but  its  reason  is  the  misrule  of  the  then  Muslim  rulers  who  had  become 
mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  writer  nowhere  at  any  stage  casts  aspersions 
on  the  ordinary  Muslims.  Anandamath  really  presents  the  basis  of  the  future  movement. 
His  ideal  of  selfless  work  gave  the  political  aspirations  a  moral  basis  and  provided  new 
inspiration  to  the  revolutionary  movement. 

The  viewpoints  in  Bankim’s  novels  can  be  subjects  of  debate,  but  there  fs  no  doubt  that 
his  literary  work  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  novelists  and  the  demand  for  novels  in  Bengal 
increased  considerably.  A  large  number  of  competent  writers  appeared  on  the  scene.  They 
constituted  the  forerunners  of  the  golden  age  of  Bengali  literature.  The  new  literary  move¬ 
ment  culminated  in  the  works  of  Rabindranath  and  Saratchandra.  As  this  trio  developed 
the  art  of  fiction  in  Bengal,  so  did  they  introduce  and  popularize  .the  colloquial  idiom  in 
literature.  Bankim  is  the  harbinger  of  this  development. 

By  founding  the  journal  Vahgadarsan  he  showed  that  the  section  of  people  which  was 
attracted  toward  the  West  and  felt  that  there  was  hardly  any  material  worth  reading  in 
Bengali  and  that  nothing  worthy  could  be  written  in  the  medium,  was  both  mistaken  and 
rudderless.  Through  this  journal  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  literary  awakening  in  Bengal 
which  stirred  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  the  educated  people.  To  the  birth  of  a  new 
Bengal  the  contribution  of  this  journal  is  unique.  Inspired  by  it,  many  more  periodicals 
were  published.  Rabindranath  pertinently  observed  that  Vahgadarsan  of  Bankim  had  com¬ 
pletely  won  over  the  hearts  of  the  Bengalis. 

Thus  the  edifice  of  our  freedom  was  built  on  the  initiative  of  Bankimchandra.  Directly — or 
indirectly — his  work  awakened  up  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  masses  and  infused  into 
them  the  love  of  the  motherland,  mother-tongue  and  Indian  culture.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
agree  wholly  to  the.  guidelines  of  a  pioneer,  and  the  reason  is  simple.  Times  are  always 
changing,  and  with  the  change  of  time  the  values  of  life  also  change.  But  the  original  spirit 
remains  unimpaired.  This  is  why  despite  his  alleged  artistic  limitations  (whatever  they  may 
be)  and  the  differences  in  our  taste  and  approaches,  we  are  in  large  debt  to  him.  He  was 
the  torch-bearer  of  a  new  age  in  all  spheres  of  life — literature,  culture  and  politics.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  Bankim  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  never  stopped,  that  he 
was  always  going  ahead  in  search  of  something  new.  This  is  his  greatest  legacy  and  this 
also  indicates  his  permanence.  The  attitude  and  the  sensibility  in  succeeding  generations 
have  altered  and  will  continue  to  alter  ;  but  there  is  no  diminution  of  his  stature  and 
reputation.  Not  only  the  writers  of  Bengal  but  also  those  of  other  Indian  languages  have 
been  inspired  by  him.  In  fact,  to  use  Tagore’s  metaphor,  he  was  the  Bhaglrath  of  all  Indian 
languages,  of  Indian  literature.  Even  while  his  feet  were  deeply  rooted  in  his  own  times, 
he  became  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  coming  age  because  he  had  the  foresight  to  visualize  its 
character. 


translated  by 
Jayakanta  Mishra 
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Birendra  Kumar  Bhattacharyya . 


SO  MUCH  has  been  written  on  Bankimchandra  that  whatever  I  may  write  or  say  now  is 
likely  to  appear  redundant  or  repetitive.  There  are  several  Bankims,  and  perhaps  none  of 
them  is  entirely  within  my  reach.  He  is  many  in  one  :  the  maker  of  the  first  historical  novel 
in  Indian  literature  ;  the  cultural  hero,  who  along  with  Raja  Rammohjun  Roy,  Vivekananda 
and  Ranade,  as  Rabindranath  rightly  pointed  out,  made  serious  efforts  to  integrate  the  best 
elements  ot  both  Eastern  and  Western  cultures  ;  the  doyen  of  serious  literary  journalism 
who  made  Vahgadarsan  a  fit  instrument  for  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  popular  liter¬ 
ature  ;  the  literary  critic,  the  theocentric  but  humanist  thinker  and  master  of  style  who 
contributed  immensely  toward  making  the  Bengali  language  an  apt  vehicle  of  expression 
of  diverse  thoughts  of  the  nineteenth-century  educated  elite  ;  the  didactic  novelist  who  in 
Anandamath  gave  us  a  national  song  and  a  mother  image  of  India  ;  the  earnest  advocate  of 
Western  science  ;  and  lastly,  (perhaps)  the  pioneer  of  the  comic  novel  and  essay.  Rabindranath 
valued  highly  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Bengali  language,  literature  and  intellectual 
awakening  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  poet  also  paid  high  tribute  to  the  integrity  of  his 
character.  Bankim  restlessly  pursued  truth  with  rare  moral  courage,  and  like  a  Savyasaci, 
used  his  intellectual  and  imaginative  powers  to  build  a  system  out  of  perceptions  derived 
from  ancient  Indian  literature  and  philosophy  and  Western  liberal  thoughts  in  the  modern 
context.  The  heritage  of  imaginative,  reflective  and  descriptive  prose  that  he  bequeathed 
us  forms  an  important  part  of  our  literary  tradition  today.  His  monistic  world-view  was 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  thoughts  of  various  kinds  and  hues  drawn  from  various 
levels  of  experience  and  made  room  for  a  man-centred  spirituality.  His  world-view  dealt 
with  his  self,  his  self  in  relation  to  others,  linking  it  ultimately  with  God.  Significantly 
enough,  he-  believed  along  with  Comte  that  society  was  a  human  deity  whom  man  was 
obliged  to  worship  with  a  kind  of  secular  bhakti.  This  image  of  society  was  so  akin  to  the 
image  of  the  country  as  Mother  that  one  is  tempted  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  latter  to  the 
former.  However,  there  are  also  other  interpretations. 

Life  for  Bankim  was  a  continuous  quest  for  self-realization  which  found  its  fulfilment  in 
the  harmonious  development  of  all  our  faculties,  physical,  aesthetic  and  intellectual.  He 
presented  Krisna  as  a  perfect  man.  However,  he  insisted  that  human  desires  should  be 
subjected  to  self-control.  It  facilitates  the  achievement  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
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number.  Patriotism  was  to  him  the  highest  form  of  religion.  He  insisted  that  scriptures 
should  not  only  be  reinterpreted  but  rejected  if  they  deterred  the  growth  of  harmonious 
human  development.  For  him,  the  change  perhaps  began  with  the  individual.  His  attitude 
toward  contemporary  social  reform-movements  was  lukewarm  as  he  believed  that  law 
could  not  change  the  customs.  However,  he  seemed  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  the  law 
might  as  well  be  a  convenient  agent  of  change.  His  assiduously  built  system  of  thought 
had  its  impact  on  his  attitude  toward  literary  traditi'on  which  in  turn  influenced  the  structure 
and  thoughts  found  in  his  novels. 

The  very  idea  of  the  novel  was  Western,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  among  Indian  language 
authors  to  transplant  this  genre  successfully  in  the  Indian  soil  and  nurture  it  with  care  so 
that  it  became  firmly  rooted  in  it.  His  works  can  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  create  a  new 
intellectual,  moral  and  aesthetic  climate  for  the  emergence  of  modern  literature.  Rabindranath 
was  all  praise  for  him  for  his  role  in  the  modernization  of  literature. 

The  most  enduring  contribution  of  Bankim  was  to  the  field  of  novel-writing.  Despite 
numerous  controversies  built  around  his  works  (it  is  a  price  the  great  writers  often  have  to 
pay),  his  reputation  as  a  significant  maker  of  the  Indian  novel  has  come  to  stay.  While  he 
wrote  both  social  and  historical  novels,  the  majority  of  the  critics  are  prone  to  view'  him 
primarily  as  a  writer  of  historical  novel.  His  place  in  Indian  literary  history  will  be  assessed 
no  doubt  from  his  achievements  in  this  field.  He  was  an  innovator  and  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  many.  The  Assamese  novelist  Rajani  Kanta  Bardoloi,  who  exploited  the  themes  of 
Assam’s  history  to  write  novels,  acknowledged  his  debt  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Bankim- 
chandra.  Bankim  himself  might  have  been  influenced  by  Scott.  In  turn,  Bankim  inspired 
writers  in  several  other  Indian  languages  to  write  historical  novels. 

What  was  the  basic  reason  for  this  popularity  of  the  historical  novel?  It  might  be  due  to  the 
intimate  interaction  of  incipient  nationalism  of  .the  nineteenth  century  with  literature.  It 
was  then  necessary  for  us  to  know  history,  our  past,  the  struggles  for  freedom  and  our 
own  identity,  the  spent  hopes  and  spiritual  treasures  in  order  to  revive  our  own  spirit, 
direct  our  attention  to  the  need  for  freedom,  opportunity,  progress,  justice,  equality  and 
beauty,  values  relevent  to  the  contemporary  age.  What  better  medium  could  be  there  than 
historical  novel  for  reviving  the  battered  spirit  of  a  conquered  nation  that  had  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  West  ?  A  new  sociology  and  philosophy  of  literature  grew  silently  perhaps 
in  the  sensitive  minds  of  the  artists  first.  Bankim  must  have  felt  likewise,  but  despite  a 
corpus  of  the  vast  literature  that  he  left  for  us  as  heritage,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
creative  process  that  induced  him  to  write  historical  fiction.  His  inner  life  is  practically 
unknown,  except  perhaps  what  is  revealed  indirectly  in  his  novels.  Controversies  about 
Bankim’s  novels  throw  little  light  on  the  problem. 

Questions  can  still  be  asked  about  the  inner  life  of  the  novelist.  Whether  we  get  the  right 
answer  or  not  is  a  different  thing  altogether.  Discussions  and  debates  raise  certain  pet  ques¬ 
tions  :  was  he  a  Muslim  baiter  ?  was  he  a  diehard  Hindu  revivalist  who  supported  or 
believed  in  widow-burning,  polygamy,  astrology,  Hindu  rule  and  supernatural  interven- 
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tions  ?,  was  he  a  supporter  dr  apologist  of  British  imperialism  ?  These  questions  were  posed 
and  a  number  of  answers  have  been  given.  Perhaps  they  do  not  fully  reveal  the  mind  of 
Bankim.  These  questions  are  put  again  and  again,  because  human  nature  is  eternally  curious  ; 
Bankim  will  perhaps  never  be  known  fully. 

Yet  something  is  known  when  Bankimchandra  took  to  writing  historical  novel.  He  was 
curious  and  critical  about  his  national  past.  He  asked  many  questions,  to  which  he  might 
not  have  found  answers.  The  human  panorama  depicted  in  his  novels  reveals  the  ambivalence 
and  dilemma  of  his  mind.  A  few  examples  :  Katlu  Khan  killed  Virendrasinha,  but  Ayesha 
fell  in  love  with  Jagatsinha.  A  contradiction.  It  is  perhaps  not  history,  but  may  be  a  tested 
truth  of  experience,  an  exploratory  odyssey  into  human  nature.  Truth  about  human  nature — 
that  is  what  novels — historical, .  social,  psychological — ultimately  aim  at.  Was  Bankim  an 
anti-Muslim  ?  If  so,  why  did  he  portray  Ayesha  in  love  with  Jagatsinha  ?  Somebody  may 
intervene  to  say  that  Bankim  has  not  as  yet  passed  through  the  fire  test  :  why  did  he  not 
arrange  a  marriage  between  the  pair  ?  Jagatsinha  would  have  easily  reciprocated  Ayesha’s 
love.  The  Hindu-Muslim  marriage  was  perhaps  an  improbable  proposition  for  the  writer. 
Most  writers  want  to  paint  reality  within  the  realm  of  plausibility,  and  Bankim  was  no 
exception.  The  writer  may  use  empathy  and  imagination,  but  he  can  deviate  from  social 
reality  only  at  his  risk.  Numerous  novels  have  been  written  in  India  today.  How  many 
of  these  novels  contain  a  picture  of  free  Hindu-Muslim  marriage  ?  The  artist  is  perhaps 
always  in  chains,  for  he  cannot,  like  the  social  reformer  or  the  revolutionist,  conscientiously 
project  a  future  into  the  present,  merely  because  it  is  in  demand,  though  that  is  not  impossible 
to  achieve  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  possible  within  the  structure  of  the  novel  in  a 
situation  where  the  writer  is  committed  to  become  the  reformer  or  the  preacher.  The  artists 
generally  do  not  oblige  the  impatient  revolutionary.  He  waits  for  the  society  to  change. 
Radical  critics  have  directed  their  strong  criticism  against  Bankimchandra,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  would  not  do  so  now.  But  the  most  discerning  among  them  know  that 
artists  have  limitations.  They  also  know  that  a  work  is  to  be  judged  as  a  whole,  not 
in  parts  or  by  its  odd  incongruous  elements. 

For  the  modern  reader,  the  world  painted  in  Bankim’s  novels  is  remote  or  even  non-exis¬ 
tent.  He  has  only  an  antiquarian’s  interest  in  it.  The  reason  why  he  is  read  today  is  our 
love  of  the  past.  Knowing  it  helps  us  to  change  the  present  and  endow  it  with  values.  To 
change  the  present  in  the  image  of  the  future  involves  an  understanding  of  these  values. 
This  world  consisting  of  Aurengzebs,  Ayeshas,  Kapalkundalas,  Zeb-Unnissas,  Madhava- 
ch.aryas,  Pasupatis,  Krisnakantas  or  Suryamukhls  seems  to  have  vanished  for  ever.  Only 
the  human  essences  these  characters  represent  seem  to  be  alive.  At  any  rate  the  characters 
are  disrobed  outwardly  like  Jayanti  in  Sitaram.  They  remain  as  images  of  value.  Change  is 
the  la  w  of  life  as  well  as  of  art.  Society  changes.  Reality  is  in  flux.  Fashions  change.  Literary 
forms  change.  I  do  not  know  if  human  nature  also  changes.  That  however  should  not 
worry  us  here.  Only  the  future  can  tell.  Literary  creation  is.  certainly  subject  to  change. 
Its  form  changes.  In  the  novels  of  yesterday  the  frustrated  lover  used  to  commit  suicide  or 
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become  ascetic  ;  in  the  novels  of  tod£iy,  he  or  she  kills  the  lover.  This  is  an  inward  change. 
In  his  comments  on  Rajsinha,  Rabindranath  spoke  of  a  new  rasa  that  he  discovered  in  the 
novel.  It  was  the  historical  rasa.  Perhaps  it  is  a  new  rasa  altogether,  not  found  in  ancient 
Indian  aesthetics.  Aesthetic  also  changes.  The  change  of  aesthetics  noticed  in  the  novel  is 
related  to  the  time-frame  of  the  novel.  It  moves  along  the  historical  time  like  an  express 
train.  The  historical  time  and  the  inward  times  of  individual  characters  move  parallel.  As 
a  result,  the  individual  characters  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  revealing  the  secrets 
of  their  hearts.  The  characters  are  in  a  hurry.  They  are  reserved  and  reticent  like  Bankim- 
chandra  himself. 

Bankim’s  novels  are  usually  packed  with  events  as  in  an  epic,  and  the  author  often  encoun¬ 
ters  great  difficulties  in  managing  them.  The  train  often  moves  with  extreme  speed  along 
the  bridges  having  weak  foundations.  As  Tagore  points  out,  the  bridges  do  not  collapse 
just  because  the  train  moves  at  top  speed.  The  narrative  holds  our  attention  by  serving  a 
variety  of  fare  despite  the  fact  that  the  transitions  are  often  weak.  Examples  of  weak 
transitions  :  you  find  a  dead  Mabarak  suddenly  come  back  to  life' ;  a  Maniklal  on ’horseback 
in  a  great  hurry  to  love  Nirmal  ;  a  Sri  reincarnated  as  Candl  exercising  her  occult  powers 
to  turn  the  defeat  in  the  battlefield  into  a  victory  ;  a  Praphulla  turned  Devi  Caudhurani 
assuming  the  role  of  a  docile  housewife  ;  an  Aurengzeb  sharing  his  state  and  harem  secrets 
with  the  maid  of  Cancal  ;  a  blind  Rajani  as  in  fairy  tale  getting  back  her  eyesight  and 
property  ;  sometimes  astrologers  control  human  fate.  Similar  transitions  are  often  found  in 
the  classics  as  survivals  of  the  primitive  mind  ;  we  not  only  tolerate  them  but  derive  pleasure 
from  the  wayward  elements  of  great  works.  Think  about  the  accidental  nature  of 
Dusmanta’s  marriage  ring  being  recovered  from  the  fish  belly.  Think  about  the  vile  spirits 
in  Macbeth  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet.  Despite  these  improbables,  anachronisms  and  super¬ 
natural  interventions,  despite  didacticism,  Bankim’s  novels  retain  a  core  of  basic  humaneness 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  their  popularity. 

Why  do  people  want  to  read  the  historical  novel  ?  Why  do  the  writers  still  desire  to  write 
in  that  form  ?  Perhaps  we  do  not  know  our  own  history  enough  or  perhaps  we  want  to 
re-experience  the  human  drama  enacted  in  the  past  for  existential  reasons.  We  want1  to 
discover  our  ancestors  or  predecessors.  The  history  as  we  know  it  is  cold  and  factual.  Novels 
recreate  history  in  a  living  manner.  In  Bankim’s  novels  hosts  of  historical  characters  and 
events  are  treated  as  images  or  mere  representations.  Aurangzeb,  Rajsinha,  Khilji,  sannayasi 
rebellion — all  are  either  images  or  representations  of  reality.  A  historical  novelist  can  invent 
or  distort  if  it  suits  the  author’s  purpose  well.  But  there  are  limitations  to  it.  In  these  cases, 
the  truth  of  human  nature  is  the  limit.  The  writer  can  use  historical  records,  as  Bankim  has 
done  in  case  of  Anandamath  and  Rajsinha,  but  he  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic  issues 
raised  by  history. 

It  is  usual  with  critics  to  compare  Kapalkundala  with  Miranda  or  Sakuntala,  or  Rebecca 
with  Ayesha.  Critics  have  also  speculated  on  Bankim’s  possible  impact  on  some  early  works 
of  Tagore  and  Saratchandra.  Subodhchandra  Sen  Gupta  says  that  Manorama  is  one  of  the 
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great  inventions  in  Bengali  literature.  Bankim’s  literature  provides  enough  materials  for 
comparative  study  with  works  ot  different  Bengali  writers  and  of  writers  of  different  Indian 
languages.  A  whole  school  ol  criticism  may  have  grown  around  Bankim’s  work  in  Bengal, 
and  it  would  be  impertinent  on  my  part  to  claim  knowledge  about  it.  I  am  however 
interested  to  know  the  unknown  aspects  of  excellence  in  Bankim’s  work. 

One  of  the  baffling  works  ofBankim  is  however  the  Anandamath,  a  clearly  didactic  work, 
and  hence  unpopular  with  critics.  What  the  superman  speaks  at  the  end  about  the  British 
rule  is  still  more  baffling.  But  some  parts  of  it,  especially  the  unique  song  in  it,  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  readers’  mind.  I  have  met  politicians  who  still  admire  Bankim  for  his 
great  invention  of  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion  in  it  along  with  its  grim  famine  scene  and  of 
course  the  song.  Does  this  mean  that  even  a  ‘bad’  work  of  art  may  be  seminal  and  inspiring  ? 
I  do  not  know.  One  has  to  study  the  novel  anew  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  its  appeal. 

Bankim’s  genius  needs  to  be  studied  with  care,  and  his  achievements  assessed  both  in 
the  context  of  his  age  and  in  the  context  of  our  own  times.  He  wrote  in  an  age  when  the 
Western  influence  was  new  and  seminal,  although  Western  imperialism  failed  to  create  a 
free  society  where  freedom  of  expression  and  enterprise  and  equality  exist.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  was  however  inherent  in  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  West.  We  are  living  in  an  age 
when  the  Western  influence  is  no  longer  seminal  and  inspiring.  We  are  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  all  the  continents  of  the  globe  and  yet  are  trying  to  reassess  our  tradition.  It 
is  a  world  primarily  of  social  and  psychological  novels,  and  we  are  in  search  of  new  forms. 
Still  there  is  a  common  ground  between  him  and  us,  the  challenge  of  creativity  and  the 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new.  The  best  tribute  to  Bankimchandra  will  perhaps  be 
to  write  and  think  as  creatively  as  is  possible  keeping  in  view  the  perspective  of  our  own  age. 

Bankim  has  already  outlived  many  and  lived  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  is  a  fit  candidate  for  immortality. 


IN  THE  EYES  OF  A  NON-HINDU 
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IT  can  certainly  be  said  of  all  the  discussion  of  Bankimchandra  that  has  taken  place  so  far, 
that  the  last  word  on  his  genius  has  still  not  been  said.  Bankim  as  observer  and  creator, 
Bankim  as  a  symbol  of  nationhood,  Bankim  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Hindu  Renaissance,  Bankim 
the  emperor  of  literature,  the  creator  of  literary  pleasure  and  beauty  :  on  all  these  weighty 
topics  many  learned  writers  have  commented.  But  still,  I  feel,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say 
the  last  word  on  him.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  pronounce  finally  on  someone  of  such 
immense  genius,  so  wide  in  his  knowledge  and  so  profuse  in  his  power.  To  do  so,  one 
needs  equivalent  genius  and  power,  but  such  people  are  extremely  rare.  There  is  one  thing 
that  has  been  emphasized  particularly  in  the  writings  on  Bankim  that  I  have  read.  The 
writers  seem  to  be  especially  keen  on  Bankim  as  a  symbol  of  ‘Hindu-ness’.  Most  critics 
give  such  weight  to  the  Hindu  Bankimchandra,  that  I  feel  they  have  neglected  Bankim¬ 
chandra  the  man.  Yet  the  human  Bankimchandra  is  much  greater  than  the  Hindu  Bankim¬ 
chandra.  The  unfortunate  result  of  such  criticism  is  that  today  non-Hindus  do  not  seem  to 
have  learnt  to  regard  him  with  as  much  respect.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  Bankim’s 
genius  has  a  universal  aspect.  My  purpose  today  is  to  try  to  grasp  the  essence  of  Bankim’s 
genius  from  a  non-Hindu  point  of  view. 

However  great  Bankim  was  as  a  Hindu,  he  was  no  less  glorious  as  a  man.  What  do  we 
see  in  Bankim  the  man  ?  We  see  that  he  had  a  genuine  love  of  humanity,  a  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  hurt,  persecuted  or  oppressed.  He  did  not  ignore  the  sufferings  of  the 
peasantry.  He  was  not  forgetful  of  the  sorrows  of  women.  He  was  not  reluctant  to  lash 
out  at  unjust  rulers.  And  he  always  strove  for  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  oppressed  peoples 
to  achieve  their  freedom.  He  disapproved  of  atheism,  but  he  did  not  regard  ceremonies  and 
rituals  as  crucial  to  religion  :  he  espoused  and  stood  for  a  religion  based  on  justice  and 
morality.  He  was  concerned  to  analyse  man  as  a  whole.  He  presented  to  all,  in  masterly 
language,  the  whole  of  man  :  his  faults  and  strengths,  his  laughter  and  tears,  his  sins  and 
virtues,  his  inner  struggles.  Thus  his  writings  reveal  an  impeccable  ‘art’,  a  unique  rhythm. 
He  created  a  pure  fountain  of  joy  ;  matchless  beauty  was  brought  into  being  by  the  strokes 
of  his  brush.  But  this  wonderful  language  and  matchless  beauty  was  not  his  chief  achieve¬ 
ment.  On  top  of  that,  he  had  an  extraordinary  influence  on  others.  He  was  a  founder, 
trail-blazer  and  model  for  the  literature  and  art  of  the  age  that  followed.  Without  Shakespeare 
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the  whole  of  English  literature  would  have  been  crippled  ;  the  same  would  be  true— even 
more  so— of  Bengali  literature  without  Bankim.  Maybe  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  state 
Bengali  literature  would  be  in,  if  it  had  not  had  Bankim.  But  it  can  be  said  with  certainty 
that  if  the  riches  that  he  added  to  the  literature  were  removed,  Bengali  literature  would  be 
like  a  body  without  limbs. 

There  is  one  clear  difference  between  Bankim  and  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  was  not  an 
idealistic  poet  ,  he  did  not  promote  any  moral  ideal  ;  he  did  not  represent  any  one  morality  ; 
he  did  not  offer  any  solutions.  He  created  a  ‘non-moral  atmosphere’.  But  Bankim  was  a 
moral  sage.  He  wanted  to  create  a  moral  ambience.  His  fervent  desire  was  for  the  reform 
of  society.  And  many  of  his  compositions  were  directed  toward  that  end.  He  wanted  to 
give  mankind  clear  moral  guidance  through  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  life.  We  can  thus 


see  in  him  a  supreme  flowering  of  Indian  spiritual  morality.  But  there  is  a  problem  here. 
The  ultimate  result  of  an  attempt  to  promote  a  morality  through  works  of  literature  is  that 
they  do  not  last  long  against  the  stealthy  assault  of  time.  In  the  changed  circumstances  of 
succeeding  ages,  their  morality  often  seems  old-fashioned  or  stale.  They  can  thus  retain  a 
historical  value,  but  their  literary  value  is  diminished.  They  cease  to  be  sources  of  beauty 
or  delight.  It  cannot  be  said  confidently  that  the  ideals  that  Bankim  wanted  to  promote 
remain  eternally  beautiful  and  enduring  in  every  respect.  Many  are  no  longer  willing  to 
follow  them.  Bankim  was  perhaps  not  able  to  give  us  the  ideals  the  present  age  requires  in 
various  circumstances.  So  be  it.  He  is  of  interest  to  non-Hindus  for  his  other  ingredients 
and  qualities,  not  his  moral  idealism.  I  believe  that  to  seek  in  Bankim’s  vast  achievement 


only  a  grand  ideal,  or  to  make  too  much  of  that  ideal,  is  to  do  a  disservice  to  Tis  genius. 
One  will  not  thereby  fully  appreciate  his  real  excellence,  his  essential  quality,  his  unique 
creativity.  We  need  to  recognize  and  understand  Bankim  the  literary  giant  more  than  Bankim 
the  promoter  of  morality.  The  Bankim  whose  literary  genius  ushered  in  a  new  age  in 
Bengali  literature,  who  gave  Bengali  literature  an  honoured  position  in  the  world,  by  means 
of  clear  expression  through  the  right  word’,  who  taught  Bengalis  the  art  of  writing,  and 
who  realized  his  literary  power  by  indicating  wonderful  new  possibilities,  this  is  the  Bankim 
we  revere,  honour  and  accept  as  the  guru  of  the  literature  of  the  present  age. 

Bankimchandra,  by  the  immeasurable  force  of  his  genius  so  influenced  Bengali  literature 
and  language  that— let  alone  the  present  age— his  influence  will  extend  far  into  the  future. 


Without  Bankim  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  the  heights  to  which  modern  literature 
has  attained.  He  was  like  an  immense  tree.  He  spread  his  peaceful  shade  all  around  him 
like  a  yogi  immersed  in  meditation.  Some  he  protected  with  his  shade,  others  he  held  up 
by  his  roots,  others  he  seated  on  his  branches.  Omit  this  Bankim,  and  the  whole  of  Bengali 
literature  collapses.  In  all  fields  of  modern  Bengali  literature  he  is  an  ever-shining,  ever-burn- 
ing  presence.  At  one  time  Bengali  had  nothing  much  other  than  translations  and  third-rate 
satires—  nowhere  did  it  present  either  a  pleasing  or  attractive  aspect.  At  this  impoverished 
time,  Bankim  appeared  like  an  emperor  whose  greatness  and  energy  none  could  match.  By 
his  magic  touch,  by  the  blazing  glory  of  his  genius,  Bengali  literature  sprang  to  life,  took 
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on  a  new  body.  It  is  true  that  prose  literature  was  born  before  Bankim,  but  it  had  no  grace, 
no  sweetness,  no  visible  beauty.  Bankim’s  great  intellect  moulded  the  wretched,  despised 
Bengali  language  anew.  In  this  sense  his  contribution  was  extraordinary  and  unparalleled. 
When  one  contemplates  his  open-handed  opulence  one  realizes  that  the  Bengali  language 
would  have  been  nothing  without  him.  His  influence  flowed  as  if  from  the  Gomukhi  cave, 
a  stream  bursting  out  of  its  Himalayan  stone  prison,  feeding  the  people  of  Bengal  with  an 
eternal  supply  of  nectar.  Indeed,  Bengali  language  and  literature  would  not  be  so  rich  today 
without  the  impetus  and  shape  that  Bankim  gave  it  ;  without  him,  the  Bengali  language 
would  have  ended  up  weak  and  crippled. 

A  writer — maybe  Carlyle — said  about  Shakespeare  :  ‘If  we  were  asked  to  choose  between 
the  Indian  Empire  and  Shakespeare,  I  would  say  loudly  that  we  do  not  want  the  Indian 
Empire,  we  want  Shakespeare.’  Of  Bankim  we  can  also  say,  we  would  not  exchange  him 
for  any  worldly  possession.  Bankim  is  so  close  to  Bengalis,  so  much  our  own.  He  raised 
such  glorious  music  at  every  level  of  our  existence  that  it  will  never  stop  resounding. 
Bengalis  will  never  be  able  to  forget  him. 

That  which  we  call  eternal  life  or  unending  immortality  has  been  achieved  by  Bapkim 
today  by  his  boundless  genius.  Some  observers  of  the  present-day  development  of  Bengali 
literature  have  begun  to  say  that  the  future  of  Bankim’s  writing  is  not  very  bright.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  this.  No  literature  can  be  kept  alive  artificially  :  literature  survives 
because  of  its  own  power,  its  own  quality.  Bankim  had  that  power  and  quality  in  abundance  ; 
and  therefore  he  will  live  forever.  Yes,  he  will  live  forever  through  his  extraordinary  literary 
creations.  How  can  anyone  ever  forget  the  wonderful  picture  he  has  painted  of  Bengali 
society,  of  the  countless  men  and  women  of  Bengal  ?  How  can  the  picture  of  the  divine 
motherland  that  he  brought  before  us  in  Anandamathewe r  be  erased  from  anyone’s  memory  ? 
If  on  a  deserted  village  path  one  summer  evening  we  suddenly  hear  the  noise  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  whirlwind,  then  that  ever-familiar  young  man  on  horseback  depicted  by  Bankim  comes 
to  mind.  If  we  see  our  children  swimming  and  playing  in  the  stream  that  murmurs  past 
the  village,  then  the  memory  of  a  much  less  fortunate  boy  and  girl  comes  to  us  before 
anything  else.  Jf  we  see  a  village  in  the  grip  of  famine  or  an  epidemic,  then  we  recall  another 
village — Padacihna — one  that  will  never  disappear  from  our  Bengali  hearts.  The  beautiful 
anxious  Rohini  on  the  bank  of  varunl  with  her  pitcher  on  her  waist  and  her  ‘cloud-like 
tresses  and  restless  eyes’  is  ever  before  us  by  the  tank  next  to  our  house.  Bankim’s 
Kapalkundala,  Matibibi,  SuryamukhI,  Kalyani,  Ayesha,  Praphulla,  are  not  just  imaginary  ; 
they  seem  to  stand  before  us  in  the  living  reality  of  flesh  and  blood.  Bhavani  Pathak, 
Satyananda,  who  are  they  ?  Like  Prospero,  they  spread  such  a  web  of  magic  before  us  that 
for  a  while  we  fall  into  a  trance,  oblivious  of  past,  present  or  future.  Many  people  think 
that  Shakespeare  himself  is  hidden  iu  the  character  of  Prospero.  Many  of  Bankim’s  characters 
make  us  feel  that  he  too,  like  Prospero  or  the  disguised  Duke  in  Meassure  for  Measure,  is 
exerting  his  spiritual  influence  from  behind  the  scenes.  Bankim’s  Vande  Mataram  is  an 
imperishable  contribution.  In  this  song,  sounding  and  resounding  today  in  the  villages  of 
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India,  in  the  towns,  in  the  woods  and  plains,  giving  languages  to  the  dumb  and  courage 
to  the  faint-hearted,  Bankim  will  live  on  and  on. 

Recently  various  accusations  have  been  made  against  Bankimchandra.  But  I  ask,  which 
writer  is  not  the  object  of  accusations  ?  Ask  any  boy  at  college,  what  are  Milton’s  defects  ? 
Are  Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  Tennyson  free  of  faults  ?  One  can  easily,  with 
justice,  present  a  long  list  of  the  faults  and  lapses  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world.  But  is 
their  greatness  diminished  at  all  thereby  ?  Bankim  is  no  exception— he  too  has  faults.  But 
whatever  you  may  say  against  him,  he  is-  so  great  that  his  faults  are  outweighed.  His  faults 
and  weaknesses  cannot  obscure  his  glory  and  beauty  even  for  a  day. 

It  is  also  said  that  he  was  a  communahst  and  anti-Muslim  ;  that  he  was  not  committed 
to  the  unity  ot  all  peoples.  I  shall  discuss  this  point  later.  Here,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
let  me  accept  that  these  accusations  are  correct.  Why  did  he  not  write  differently  from  the 
way  he  did  ?  This  question  is  being  hotly  discussed  at  present — because  no  one  can  give  a 
good  answer  to  it.  I  have  already  said  that.  Bankim’s  genius  is  not  undermined  by  his  faults, 
and  never  will  be.  On  the  contrary,  against  their  blackness,  his  spiritual  radiance  will  shine 
a  hundred  times  more  brightly.  The  part  of  Bankim  that  is  portrayed  as  hostile  to  Muslims 
is  not,  I  think,  a  self-portrait  :  it  is  just  the  product  of  his  age,  a  picture  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  For  this,  a  writer  should  be  forgiven.  To  make  him  responsible  for  any  abuse  that 
others  might  offer  is  a  strange  kind  of  etiquette.  But  let’s  accept  that  he  was  anti-Muslim. 
What  do  you  want  to  prove  from  that  ?  Nothing  can  be  proved  other  than  that  he  has  one 
fault  out  of  the  many  lapses  to  which  a  writer  may  be  prone.  Is  his  literary  worth  lessened 
by  this  ?  Does  it  banish  him  from  the  durbar  of  literature  ?  Debar  him  from  the  majlis  of 
the  world  s  writers  ?  Literature  should  be  seen  as  literature  :  why  see  it  as  anything  else  ? 
Literature  survives  through  the  power  of  its  own  store  of  riches.  And  writers  should  be 
honoured  and  praised  because  of  those  riches.  Where  he  distributes  his  own  praise  or  blame, 
is  of  no  consequence.  Milton  did  not  refrain  from  attacking  and  ridiculing  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  in  his  Paradise  Lost.  But  does  that  mean  that  he  should  be  banished  from  the 
empire  ot  literature  ?  That  Paradise  Lost  should  not  be  given  due  honour  ?  I  say  we  should 
look  at  Bankim  and  his  huge  achievement  in  this  way. 

If  his  writing  falls  down  in  any  respect,  it  is  because  of  his  eagerness  to  promote  a 
morality.  In  the  words  of  the  honourable  Kazi  Abdul  Wadud  :  ‘  A  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  Hindu  society  is  especially  noticeable  in  him.  But  clearly,  this  alone  cannot  bring  about 
the  improvement  of  Hindu  society  because  Hindu  society  is  not  self-contained,  it  is  connected 
with  many  other  things  in  various  ways.’  In  the  same  way  certain  Muslim  leaders  today 
are  quite  wrong  to  believe  that  they  will  get  nowhere  without  special  privileges  :  because 
progress  for  the  Muslims,  as  for  the  Hindus,  is  not  a  self-contained  matter — it  is  associated 
with  various  other  factors.  It  is  further  said  of  Bankim,  that  his  writing  is  a  major  obstacle 
to  the  establishment  of  amity  between  Hindus  and  Muslims.  But  this  notion  is  completely 
false  and  groundless,  and  I  cannot  accept  it.  There  are  communal  problems  outside  Bengal 
too,  but  is  ‘Bankim  the  poisoner’  hiding  there  too,  spreading  poison  through  the  pages  of 
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literature  ?  Communal  problems  in  this  country  are  closely  connected  with  politics  and 
economics.  Why  make  Bankimchandra  responsible  for  this  ?  Literature  should  be  read  as 
literature — it  is  a  mistake  to  link  it  with  one  group  rather  than  another  in  society.  To  do 
so  is  injurious  to  literature,  and  creates  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  enjoyment  ofits  beauties. 

One  should  not  turn  literary  discussion  into  political  discussion.  If  litterateurs  bring 
literature  into  the  confusion  of  the  political  arena,  then  it  is  killed — robbed  of  its  delight. 
Bankim  should  be  seen,  read  and  understood  in  literary  terms.  We  have  no  other  claim  on 
him,  and  even  if  we  do  have  other  claims  he  is  not  obliged  to  fulfil  them.  He  is  whole  and 
complete  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  A  great  creator,  he  sets  a  standard  and  shows  the 
way  forward.  He  is  eternally  beautiful  and  delightful.  Johnson  said  of  Addison,  if  anyone 
wants  to  learn  good  English,  he  should  read  Addison  day  and  night.  We  can  say  the  same 
thing — easily  and  without  qualification — of  Bankim.  All  kinds  of  linguistic  expression  can 
be  found  in  him.  High  seriousness,  heroics,  eroticism,  wit,  colloquialism,  philosophy, 
scientific  and  discursive  language — models  for  all  of  these  can  be  found  in  abundance. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not  the  father  of  Bengali  prose  literature,  but  he  was  its  rescuer, 
moulder,  and  primary  impulse  behind  its  many-layered  lightning-swift  development.  He 
gave  Bengali  literature  such  beauty,  such  inspiration,  that  it  has  now  become  immortal  and 
indestructible,  surging  onward  in  glory,  beauty  and  power.  He  therefore  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  every  lover  of  literature.  I  therefore  say  emphatically,  that  his  detractors  can 
try  as  hard  as  they  like,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  demean  him.  The  future  of  Bankim’s 
writing  is  not  at  all  murky  or  obscure.  It  is  radiant,  beautiful  and  exquisite. 

Lots  from  our  age  will  be  destroyed  in  ages  to  come,  but  Bankim’s  works  will  never  be 
destroyed,  his  victorious  progress  will  never  cease,  it  will  rush  on,  conquering  space  and 
time.  The  memories  which  Bankimchandra  has  left  behind  in  this  mortal  world  of  ours  do 
him  daily  honour  as  he  surveys  them  from  the  world  beyond. 


translated  by 
William  Radice 


A  RELIGION  OF  MAN 


R.  K.  Das  Gupta 


Love  remains  incomplete,  and  so  does  religion,  till  love  bursts  through  the  whole 
world. 

Bankimchandra 

Bankim  chandra’s  concept  of  religion  is  his  greatest  contribution  to  philosophy. 

Hirendranath  Datta 

THE  term  manava-dharma  is  quite  confusing.  As  a  compound,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Bengali  dictionary.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  standard  works  by  Jnanendramohan 
Das,  Haricharan  Bandyopadhyay  or  Rajsekhar  Bose.  Once  the  word  manava  is  added  to 
dharma,  the  new  compound  could  stand  for  dharma  as  laid  down  by  Manu  or  a  codified 
religion  of  man,  a  sense  that  would  be  quite  different  from  that  of  Bankimchandra’s  manava- 
dharma. 

Bankimchandra  himself  has  not  used  the  term  manava-dharma  in  any  of  his  works, 
though  he  remains  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  concept  of  manava-dharma.  Charac¬ 
terizing  an  English  word,  Bacon  said,  ‘The  word  is  new,  the  thing  is  old’.  We  could  say 
the  same  about  manava-dharma.  But  we  do  not  have  the  intellectual  equipment  to  explain 
what  it  is.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  little  understanding  of  it  anyway. 

As  a  compound  in  the  mode  known  as  sasthi  tatpurusa,  manava-dharma  would  stand 
for  the  religion  of  man.  But  any  religion  is  after  all  a  religion  of  man,  for  dharma  in  the 
case  of  animals  is  nothing  but  their  nature.  What  we  call  dharma  does  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
belong  to  the  world  of  animals.  Hence  manava-dharma  should  stand  for  the  religion  of  all 
humanity,  the  religion  of  universal  mankind.  The  Hindu  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus.  Islam  is  the  religion  of  the  Muslims.  But  one  can  conceive  of  a  religion  that  would 
be  a  religion  for  all.  But  where  is  such  a  religion,  what  are  its  texts,  and  who  are  the  makers 
of  its  scriptures  ?  We  often  hear  of ‘a  communion  of  all  religions’.  But  we  are  yet  to  come 
across  a  single  integrated  expression  of  all  the  different  religions  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  hear  of  an  Ecumenical  Movement  in  the  Christian  world.  But  there  is  no  sign 
of  the  Christian  community  as  a  whole  coming  together  to  form  an  integrated  Christian 
society.  A  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  Bengal  itself,  Keshavchandra  Sen  had  conceived 
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a  new  religion  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  said  :  The  future  religion  of  the  world  I 
have  described  will  be  the  common  religion  of  all  nations,  but  in  each  nation  it  will  have 
an  indigenous  growth,  and  assume  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  But  in  his  own  city, 
Keshavchandra’s  Brahma  order  could  not  combine  with  the  other  Brahma  orders.  So  what 
kind  of  a  religion  of  man  would  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma  constitute  ?  What  would 
be  its  nature  ?  Bankimchandra  did  not  compose  a  new  scripture  for  a  new  religion  and  call 
upon  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  accept  it  as  the  one  true  religion,  as  the  one  singular 
religion  of  man  and  the  religion  for  all  men. 

Bankimchandra,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  never  used  the  term  manava-dharma,  though 
he  had  presented  what  we  now  understand  by  the  religion  of  man  in  his  Krisnacaritra, 
Dharmatattva,  Srlmat  Bhagavad-glta,  and  several  other  essays.  By  a  religion  of  man  Ban¬ 
kimchandra  meant  primarily  what  Rammohun,  Keshavchandra,  Rabindranath  and  Viv- 
ekananda  considered  a  religion  of  man.  But  who  would  believe  this  assertion  today  ?  How 
can  we  accept  Bankimchandra,  the  orthodox  Hindu,  friend  of  Shashadhar  Tarkachudamani, 
the  pioneer  of  Hindu  revivalism,  the  hater  of  Muslims,  as  a  proponent  of  a  great,  liberal 
religion  of  man  ?  Has  not  this  same  Bankimchandra  said,  ‘The  Hindu  religion  is  the  greatest 
of  all  religions  ?’2  Did  he  not  invoke  the  gods  to  pour  heavenly  flowers  and  sandal  dust  on 
the  pen’3  of  Rajnarayan  Bose  for  writing  Hindudharmer  Sresthata  (‘The  Greatness  of  the 
Hindu  Religion’)  ?  On  what  grounds  could  I  describe  this  Hindu  revivalist  as  a  proponent 
of  a  religion  of  man  ?  There  are  also  the  instances  of  foreign  readers  who  label  him  as  a 
Hindu  revivalist.  R.  W.  Frazer,  whose  A  Literary  History  of  India  was  published  four  years 
after  Bankimchandra’s  death,  said  :  ‘The  praise  of  Krishna  as  a  perfected  man  is  sung  by 
the  poet  in  his  greatest  work,  the  Krishnacharitra. . . as  a  contribution  to  Hindu  revival.’4 
Frazer  knew  no  Bengali.  The  Krisnacaritra  had  not  yet  been  translated  into  English.  How 
did  Frazer  find  out  that  the  text  upheld  Hindu  nationalism  ?  He  says  that  he  gathered  his 
information  from  Rameshchandra  Datta’s  Literature  of  Bengal,  which  was  first  published 
in  1877,  when  Bankimchandra’s  Dharmatattva  and  Krisnacaritra  were  yet  to  be  published. 
But  Frazer  had  used  the  second  edition  of  1896,  in  which  Rameshchandra  wrote  about 
Bankimchandra  :  ‘He  felt  himself  instinctively  drawn  to  the  Hindu  revival  of  the  present 
generation.’  At  the  same  time  he  took  care  to  explain  that  this  revival  was  no  ‘noisy  revival 
of  ceremonials  and  forms  and  hurtful  rules’,  but  a  ‘revival  of  the  purer,  deeper  and  more 
catholic  monotheism  of  the  Hindus  which  alone  can  unite  and  strengthen  the  nation.’5  But 
Rameshchandra  did  not  quite  clarify  the  essence  of  Bankimchandra’s  concept  of  religion, 
though  in  the  same  book  he  wrote  :  ‘His  great  work  on  Krishna  is  written  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  thoughtful  English  work  Ecce  Homo  and  created  a  profound  sensation  in  Bengal. 
Krishna,  not  as  a  deity  but  as  a  man...  was  the  theme  of  his  work.’6  But  Rameshchandra 
did  not  fully  explicate  how  one  who  presented  an  incarnation  of  Visnu,  the  Hindu  God,  as 
man  could  be  the  proponent  of  a  new  theology.  A  great  mind  of  the  period  did  not  engage 
in  the  task  of  exploring  the  spirit  of  the  new  religious  thought  of  a  great  philosopher  of 
the  period.  One  can  assume  that  Rameshchandra  failed  to  see  that  Bankimchandra’s  Dhar- 
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matattva  was  something  quite  original  in  the  history  of  ideas  in  Bengal.  In  an  article  published 
in  the  Wednesday  Review  in  1905,  he  was  all  enthusiasm  for  the  Bhagavad-gita,  but  made 
no  reference  to  Bankimchandra’s  views  on  the  theology  of  that  text.7  Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay,  a  triend  of  Bankimchandra,  found  no  new  ideas  or  new  approaches  in 
Bankimchandra’s  thoughts  on  religion.  When  Bhudev’s  Samajik  Prabandha  (‘Social  Essays’) 
appeared  in  1892,  Bankimchandra’s  Krisnacantra  and  Dharmatattva  were  well  established 
in  Bengali  literature.  But  in  the  essays  on  religion  in  Samajik  Prabandha,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Bankimchandra  s  religious  thought.  In  a  section  entitled  ‘Bhavisyavicar’  (‘Considering 
the  Future  )  he  said  that  sometimes  a  new  religion  came  into  being  from  contact  between  two 
or  more  religions.  To  illustrate  his  point,  he  said  :  ‘Panthas  like  those  of  the  Nanakpanthis 
and  Kabirpanthis...are  the  product  of  a  communion  of  the  Hindu  and  Musalman  religions.’ 
But  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  whether  Bankimchandra’s  religious  thought  had  any  new 
ideas  or  not.  At  the  same  time  he  said,  ‘The  human  mind  has  not  conceived  of  a  religion 
more  liberal  than  the  Aryadharma.  ’s  The  reader  can  very  well  say  thjt  since  Bankimchandra 
too  had  described  the  Hinduism  as  the  world’s  greatest  religion,  we  could  characterize  both 
Bhudev  and  Bankimchandra  as  orthodox  Hindus,  and  that  is  what  most  of  us  have  been 
doing  for  a  long  time  now.  Bhudev  failed  to  see  that  Bankimchandra’s  exposition  conveys 
the  same  liberal  religious  sensibility  that  Bhudev  had  described  in  his  Svapnalabdha 
Bharatavarser  Itihas  (‘A  Visionary  History  of  India’),  where  he  aske:d,  ‘What  is  the  religion 
that  remains  alive  ?  And  he  answered  the  question  himself  :  ‘The  religion  that  draws  energy 
from  the  new  facts  that  it  collects  and  supports  the  daily  life  of  the  people  with  that  energy.’9 
And  yet  in  his  Samajik  Prabandha  Bhudev  did  not  acknowledge  that  in  Bankimchandra’s 
Krisnacantra  and  Dharijiatattva  an  accumulation  of  new  facts  had  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  a  new  religious  philosophy.  And  since  the  Europeans  have  not  mentioned  him,  and  his 
thoughts  have  not  been  reported  in  English,  we  have  no  way  to  give  Bankimchandra  his 
place  in  the  history  of  our  religious  thought.  J.N.  Farquhar  in  his  471-page  tome,  Modern 
Religious  Movements  in  India  (1914),  calls  Bankimchandra  a  traditionalist  Hindu  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  him  in  a  few  words.  He  mentions  Krisnacantra  alone,  and  that  too  only  to  make 
the  comment  :  ‘The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  prove  the  historicity  of  the  man-God 
Krishna,  and  though  its  reasoning  is  but  a  house  of  cards,  -it  has  been  used  as  a  critical 
arsenal  of  the  whole  movement.’10 

But  what  have  the  admiring  Bengali  readers  of  Bankimchandra,  those  who  knew  every¬ 
thing  about  the  author  to  tell  us  about  Dharmatattva  ?  Sachischandra  Chattopadhyay,  a 
close  relation  and  his  first  biographer,  had  nothing  significant  to  say  about  his  religious  life 
and  thought  in  his  458-page  Baiikim-JIvanl  published  in  1318  B.S.  (1911  A.D.).  In  the 
857-page  second  edition  published  in  1322  B.S.  (1915  A.D.)  an  11-page  chapter  on  his 
‘religious  views’  makes  two  points  :  (l)  that  ‘Bankimchandra’s  religious  views  were 
extremely  liberal’  ;  and  (ii)  that  ‘in  his  later  life  Bankimchandra  was  a  devout  Hindu.’11 

About  seven  years  later,  in  1922,  appeared  Bahkim-prasahga,  edited  by  Sureshchandra 
Samajpati,  with  articles  contributed  by  Bankimchandra’s  contemporaries,  friends  and  rela- 
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tions.  But  in  none  of  the  articles,  except  in  the  opening  one  by  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
entitled  ‘Bankimcandra’,  is  there  any  significant  study  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious  position. 
But  it  contained  two  articles  that  repudiated  one  of  the  popular  misconceptions  about 
Bankimchandra’s  religious  ideas.  Questioning  the  allegation  that  Bankimchandra  was  an 
orthodox  Hindu  of  the  order  of  Shashadhar  Tarkachudamani,  Purnachandra,  Bankim¬ 
chandra’s  younger  brother,  wrote  :  ‘One  cannot  say  that  Bankimchandra  used  his  pen  to 
offer  exactly  the  same  explanation  of  the  Hindu  religion  as  had  been  ottered  by  Pandit 
Shashadhar  Tarkachudamani  in  his  speeches.’12  Chandicharan  Bandyopadhyay  offered 
irrefutable  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  Bankimchandra  was  opposed  to  the  antiquated 
religious  ideas  of  Shashadhar  Tarkachudamani.  In  his  article  ‘Bankim-smriti’  (‘Remembering 
Bankim’),  he  reports  that  Bankimchandra  heard  two  or  three  of  Shashadhar  Tarkachuda- 
mani’s  lectures  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  stopped  coming  to  the  Hall.  When  Chandicharan 
met  Bankimchandra  and  asked  him  why  he  had  chosen  to  absent  himself,  Bankimchandra 
said,  ‘Such  scientific  explanations  might  induce  some  foolish  persons  to  indulge  in  displays 
of  unbridled  arrogance,  but  that  can  lead  to  nothing  of  lasting  value.  The  Tarkachudamani 
is  a  Brahman  pedant  and  is  yet  to  realize  that  the  country,  now  exposed  to  new  learning 
from  several  sources,  demands  a  religion  superior  to  what  he  offers.’13 

But  what  is  surprising  is  that  none  but  Tagore  among  the  contributors  to  this  volume 
has  raised  the  question  as  to  what  Bankimchandra  menat  by  this  ‘superior’  religion.  It  was 
Tagore  who  made  the  first  effective  study  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious  views.  Tagore  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  memorial  meeting  held  on  28  April  1894  at  the  Chaitanya 
Library,  with  Gooroodas  Bandyopadhyay  in  the  chair,  after  Bankimchandra’s  death  on  8 
April.  The  most  striking  thing  about  this  talk  was  that  Tagore  chose  tb  describe  Bankim¬ 
chandra  as  a  progressive,  modern  and  entirely  catholic  theologian  rather  than  as  one  of  the 
Neo-Hindus,  and  went  to  the  length  of  characterizing  him  as  the  proponent  of  a  daring 
rationalism.  The  first  thing  that  Tagore  had  to  say  about  Bankimchandra  was  that  ‘Ram- 
mohun  had  set  Bengali  literature  upon  a  granite  foundation  and  redeemed  it  from  subsiding. 
Bankimchandra’s  genius  spread  a  layer  of  fertile  soil  over  it.’  It  was  a  comment  not  so 
much  about  thought  or  ideas  as  about  the  excellence  of  language.  But  Tagore  represented 
Bankimchandra  as  Rammohun’s  heir.  In  his  religious  and  social  thought,  Bankimchandra 
appeared  as  the  spokesman  of  his  times.  ‘On  the  one  hand  he  kept  the  old  flame  burning,  on 
the  other  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  purge  the  smoke  and  ashes.’  A  lecture  did  not  offer 
scope  enough  to  carry  out  a  full  analysis  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious  philosophy.  But  he 
could  still  underscore  in  a  memorable  passage  what  the  author  of  Knsnacaritra  and  Dharma- 
tattva  really  aimed  at  :  ‘If  Bengal  had  not  descended  to  a  state  of  utter  lifelessness,  it  would 
have  felt  the  edge  of  the  assault  that  is  inflicted  in  Krisnacaritra  on  the  decadent  Hindu 
society  and  the  distorted  Hinduism  of  today  ;  the  hurt  would  have  restored  something  of 
its  lost  consciousness.  None  but  a  courageous  genius  like  Bankimchandra  could  have  expres¬ 
sed  himself  so  clearly  and  boldly  against  prevailing  rites  and  customs.  In  fact,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  way  Bankimchandra  has  analysed  the  ancient  Hindu  scriptures 
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historically  to  separate  its  essence  from  the  externals,  its  authentic  parts  from  the  inauthentic.  ’ 
What  Tagore  said  after  this  remains  significant  in  the  history  of  the  religious  thought  of 
the  modern  Bengali  .  Especially  he  had  to  make  his  way  between  the  ranks  of  enemies 
ranged  on  both  sides.  As  one  can  see,  it  was  Tagore  who  first  showed  how  Bankimchandra’s 
new  interpretation  of  Hinduism  had  annoyed  both  the  orthodox  and  the  modernists.  If 
someone  complains  that  Tagore  had  nothing  to  say  about  Bankimchandra’s  religion  of 
man,  I  could  quote  a  statement  from  this  lecture  :  'Those  who  regard  each  letter  of  the 
scriptures  and  each  prevailing  custom  as  sacrosanct  were  not  happy  with  this  exercise  of 
carving  out  the  shape  of  divinity  on  the  model  of  ideal  manhood  from  the  scriptures  with 
the  fine  chisel  of  reason.  .  Thus  it  was  Tagore  who  first  projected  Bankimchandra  as  a 
spokesman  for  a  great  and  liberal  religion  of  man. 

We  can  guess  that  while  delivering  this  lecture,  Tagore  would  have  recalled  Bankim¬ 
chandra  s  debate  with  the  Adi  Brahma  Samaj  ten  years  before.  We  can  further  surmise  that 
Tagore  would  identify  the  Adi  Brahma  Samaj  as  one  of  the  two  ‘enemies’.  While  an  account 
of  that  debate  would  be  irrelevant  here,  we  should  note  that  Dwijendranath  Tagore,  elder 
brother  of  Rabindranath  and  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  Brahma  Samaj,  had  said  that 
Bankimchandra  was  ‘bent  on  assailing  the  very  core  of  religion’.  He  saw  the  ‘assault’  in 
the  orientation  toward  a  broad  humanism  that  was  essential  to  Bankimchandra’s  religious 
views.  And  even  the  religious  views  of  Bankimchandra,  that  Rabindranath  opposed  were 
not  exactly  those  of  an  orthodox  Hindu.  The  central  position  of  the  article  by  Bankimchandra 
published  in  Pracar  (vol.  I  no.  i)  that  Tagore  had  read  and  been  provoked  to  criticize  was 
that  of  a  progressive,  humanistic,  radical  Hindu.  In  this  article  entitled  ‘Hindudharma,’ 
Bankimchandra  wrote  :  That  whatever  there  is  in  Manu  is  not  religion  is  proved  by  a 
single  piece  of  evidence.  It  all  these  are  described  as  religion  it  would  amount  to  a  misuse 
of  the  word.’  Bankimchandra  went  to  the  extent  of  asserting,  ‘If  this  is  Hinduism,  then  we 
can  declare  without  any  hesitation  that  we  do  not  desire  the  revival  of  Hinduism.’  In  a 
footnote  to  the  same  essay,  Bankimchandra  wrote.:  ‘The  Hinduism  that  Pandit  Shashadhar 
Tarkachudamam  preaches,  we  feel,  will  not  survive,  and  his  efforts  will  be  futile.’16 

The  one  point  in  this  article  that  naturally  disturbed  Rabindranath  was  the  suggestion 
that  a  lie  spoken  in  the  public  cause  could  be  accepted  as  truth.  Rabindranath  retorted  in 
the  Bharat! :  ‘A  lie  never  becomes  a  truth,  even  if  the  revered  Bankim-babu  says  so,  or 
even  if  SrTkrisna  himself  says  so.’17  This  can  be  considered  a  noble  statement.  But  what 
stands  out  is  that  Bankimchandra  is  seen  here  as  excessively  modern  and  pragmatic,  ready 
to  discard  the  traditional  religious  interpretation  of  truth  in  the  cause  of  human  welfare. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Bankimchandra  presented  his  religious  philosophy  in  the  eighties 
ot  the  last  century,  it  was  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  was-too  modern  and  too  progressive. 
The  leaders  of  the  Adi  Brahma  Samaj  found  in  his  writings  atheism,  scepticism,  agnosticism, 
materialism  or  Comteism.18  Auguste  Comte  (1797-1857)  was  already  known  in  Bengal  as 
the  protagonist  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

We  failed  to  recognize  the  originality  and  modernity  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious 
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philosophy  even  when  we  had  become  proponents  of  rationalist  modernism  and  western 
humanism.  In  his  Jivan-smriti  published  in  1912,  Rabindranath  paid  memorable  tributes  to 
Bankimchandra  and  said  that  the. ‘Shadow’  of  Shashadhar  Tarkachudamani  ‘had  not  fallen, 
because  it  could  not  fall’19  on  Bankimchandra’s  religious  discourse.  But  he  left  out  what  he 
had  said  in  the  condolence  meeting — he  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  Bankimchandra 
who  had  been  compelled  to  carve  his  way  through  two  ranks  of  enemy  soldiers.  He  did 
not  refer  either  to  the  religious  path  he  in  collaboration  with  a  few  others  had  laid.  It  seems 
that  Rabindranath  had  come  to  lose  interest  in  Bankimchandra’s  religious  philosophy.  The 
portion  in  the  condolence  address  that  described  Bankimchandra’s  Krisnacaritra  as  a  Maha- 
grantha  (a  great  book)  was  consequently  dropped  in  the  version  that  went  into  his  later 
collection,  Adhunik  Sahitya.  In  his  address  he  ha<j  said  :  ‘He  had  total  devotion  to  Krisna, 
but  he  never  tried  to  appease  in  any  way  the  modern  devotees  of  Krisna.  He  believed  totally 
in  the  divinity  of  Krisna,  but  in  his  Krisnacaritra  he  took  all  care  to  eliminate  altogether  all 
the  supernatural  elements  associated  with  the  legend.  In  all  his  works,  Bankim  has  never 
upheld  or  supported  the  blind  devotion  and  undiscerning  excess  of  faith  that  have  been 
endemic  to  the  people  of  our  country  ;  in  fact  he  has  attacked  these  at  every  step’.  J)  These 
lines  too  have  been  dropped  in  the  Adhunik  Sahitya  version  of  the  same  text. 

In  an  article  on  Krisnacaritra,  published  in  Bharat I  a  few  months  after  Bankimchandra  s 
death,  Rabindranth  wrote,  ‘We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Bankim’s  ideals  are  noble  and 
that  Krisnacaritra  is  a  great  gain  for  Bengali  literature.  ’  But  Rabindranath  does  not  identify 
the  ideals  upheld  by  Bankimchandra.  Nor  does  he  spell  out  the  greatness  of  what  he  calls 
‘the  banner  of  the  triumph  of  human  intelligence’  that,  he  says,  Bankimchandra  has  ‘unfurled 
with  great  courage  in  his  Krisnacaritra  ’.  The  article  by  Rabindranath  is  an  invaluable  treasure 
of  Bengali  literary  criticism.  It  is  quite  true  that  Krisna,  as  conceived  by  the  author  of  the 
Mahabharata,  is  no  divinity,  nor  trained  intelligence,  but  just  Krisna.’21  But  the  reader 
will  wonder  why  Bankimchandra  had  to  create  a  different  Krisna  altogether,  if  Krisnacaritra 
is  entirely  Bankimchandra’s  version  of  Krisna.  The  article  has  no  comments  to  make  at  all 
on  the  theology  that  is  articulated  and  sustained  with  examples  in  Krisnacaritra.  Tagore’s 
silence  in' the  matter  seems  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  history  of  Bengali  religious 
thought.  If  it  is  said  that  Tagore  was  in  no  way  obliged  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of 
explaining  Bankimchandra’s  theolgoy,  I  would  only  point  to  Tagore’s  own  Religion  of 
Man.  The  author  of  Krisnacaritra  and  Dharmatattva  and  the  author  of  the  Religion  of  Man 
and  Manuser  Dharma  inhabited  the  same  religious  universe,  though  they  spoke  different 
languages.  Essentially  they  do  not  seem  to  be  far  apart.  Bankimchandra  does  not  have  the 
infinitude  that  is  so  natural  to  Tagore.  But  the  idea  incipient  in  Bankimchandra  culminates 
in  Rabindranath.  It  was  for  Rabindranath  to  have  pointed  this  out  and  if  he  did  not  do  it 
who  else  can  do  it  now  ?  In  -his  essay  Manuser  Dharma,  Rabindranath  used  the  word 
manava-dharma. 22  The  ‘awareness  of  an  eternal  and  universal  manava-dharma’  was  some¬ 
thing  that  came  to  the  poet  from  within,  a  natural  emanation  from  his  essential  spirituality. 
It  does  not  call  for  a  reference  either  to  Comte’s  Religion  of  Humanity  or  to  Bankimchandra’s 
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devotion  to  man  .  But  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Tagore,  in  his  numerous  articles  in  English 
and  Bengali  on  religion,  never  even  mentions  Bankimchandra.  Rabindranath  respected  Ban- 
kimchandra  only  as  a  writer,  and  was  indifferent  to  whatever  message  he  had  to  offer. 
About  Bankimchandra,  he  said  :  ‘I  feel  happy  and  am  grateful  to  Bankim  only  in  those 
places  where  he  has  not  offered  any  messages,  where  he  has  given  expression  to  his  joy  of 
creation.  One  can  easily  guess  that  Rabindranath  would  not  consider  Bankimchandra’s 
Krisnacantra  and  Dharmatattva  expressive  of  the  joy  of  creation’.  In  Krisnacantra,  Rabin¬ 
dranath  did  not  find  ‘the  tranquil  peace  that  is  characteristic  of  great  literature’.  He  felt  that 
the  book  had  not  been  ‘written  for  all  humanity  and  all  nations’.24  The  essayist  Bankim¬ 
chandra  did  not  touch  Rabindrnath’s  heart.  But  toward  the  close  of  his  life  Rabindrnath 
came  to  recognize  that  Bankimchandra  had  ‘carved  his  way  through  two  enemy  ranks’  to 
conceive  a  divinity  on  the  model  of  the  noblest  man’.  In  the  poem  he  wrote  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Bankimchandra,  he  said  : 

The  traveller  needs  his  torch  to 
destroy  the  darkness  of  the  night... 

He  even  acknowledges  the  value  of  Bankimchandra’s  message  : 

His  power  sustains  countless  ages... 

Hence,  Bankim,  your  name  and  deeds 
Ring  and  wave  in  the  surge  of  those  words.25 


But  the  reverberations 'of  that  surge  of  words  are  no  longer  to  be  heard.  Rabindrnath  had 
heard  them,  though  he  did  not  have  time  to  articulate  what  he  had  heard  in  those  rever¬ 
berations.  The  prose  style  of  the  German  philosopher  Kant  (1724-1804)  had  little  literary 
value  but  Goethe  (1749-1832)  recorded  again  and  again  how  deeply  Kant’s  thought  had 
affected  him.  About  Kant’s  Critique  of  Judgement,  Goethe  wrote  :  ‘To  this  book  I  owe 

one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  my  life.  Here  I  saw  my  most  diverse  interests  brought 
together.’26 

There  is  no  major  thinker  who  has  spoken  in  similar  terms  about  the  religious,  social 
and  literary  thought  of  Bankimchandra,  the  greatest  thinker  of  the  last  century.  In  the  very 
first  and  last  remarks  that  Rabindranath  made  about  Bankimchandra,  he  suggested  that 
Bankimchandra  had  taken  the  initiative  toward  the  creation  of  a  new  religious  sensibility 
by  offereing  a  new  interpretation  of  Hinduism.  But  Rabindranath  did  not  have  occasion  to 
recognize  it  as  a  new  religion  altogether  for  a  new  age.  The  acaryas  of  the  Adi  Brahma 
Samaj  found  Bankimchandra  too  modern  for  their  tastes.  In  other  words,  proponents  of  a 
pure  Hinduism  considered  Bankimchandra  a  heretic. 

It  is  time  now  to  take  a  look  at  how  the  other  great  figures  of  the  century  had  evaluated 
the  religious  thought  of  Bankimchandra.  Ramendrasundar  Trivedi  had  a  lot  of  new  and 
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profound  things  to  say  about  religion.  It  was  probably  Ramendrasundar  who  used  the 
compound  manava-dharma  for  the  first  time.  A  more  learned  reader  could  of  course  correct 
me  in  this  matter.  In  1897,  in  an  article  entitled  Dharmapravritti  (  Religions  Inclination  , 
published  in  the  periodical  Sahitya  he  wrote  :  ‘Will  mankind  never  see  the  day  when 
jlva-dharma  and  manava-dharma  will  be  perfectly  integrated  and  become  one  ?  “  Here  of 
course  manava-dharma  stands  for  human  nature  rather  than  human  spirituality.  In  his  article 
‘Dharmer  Praman’  (‘The  Proof  of  Religion’),  published  in  Sahitya  in  1900,  Ramendrasundar 
describes  manava-dharma  in  terms  that  make  it  clear  that  he  considered  it  the  perfect  religion 
for  mankind.  In  this  article  he  said  :  ‘Scholars  have  been  debating  forever  over  how  this 
particular  manava-dharma  achieved  its  present  state.  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  get  into 
that  controversy  now.’28  Ramendrasundar  might  have  rightly  chosen  not  to  discuss  all  that 
Hume,  Spencer,  Jevons,  Tylor  and  others  had  had  to  write  about  the  origin  and  history  of 
religion.  But  as  a  believer  in  evolutionism,  like  Bankimchandra  himself,  he  could  have 
touched  on  Bankimchandra’s  religious  theory.  This  would  have  been  all  the  more  natural 
since  Ramendrasundar  revered  Bankimchandra  as  the  proponent  of  the  religion  for  the  age. 
Referring  to  Bankimchandra  in  his  article  ‘Matrimandir’,  published  in  1908,  he  said,  As 
devotees  of  literature  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  providence  has  chosen  the  one  who 
most  recently  has  been  the  leader  and  pioneer  in  Bengali  letters  to  be  the  expositor  of  the 
nature  of  the  religion  of  our  age.’29  But  no  independent  view  of  the  nature  of  this  religion 
of  the  age  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  six  volumes  of  works.  Yet  in  several  articles  by 
Ramendrasundar  there  are  reverberations  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious  thought.  For 
instance,  in  his  ‘Jivan  O  Dharma’  (‘Life  and  Religion’),  Ramendrasundar  wrote  :  Religion 
is  a  way  of  establishing  harmony.  Religion  directs  itself  to  a  complete  balance.’30  Even 
in  his  article  ‘Bankimcandra’,  Ramendrasundar  did  not  underscore  the  originality  of  Ban¬ 
kimchandra’s  religious  theory.  He  went  to  the  length  of  charging  that  Bankimchandra  had 
ingested  Western  ideas  :  ‘We  are  too  much  like  crows  to  be  able  to  offer  our  countrymen 
the  amount  of  rich  cream  that  a  swanlike  Bankimchandra  could  gather  from  Western 
waters.’31  But  Ramendrasundar  had  nothing  to  say  about  how  Bankimchandra  mixed  the 
Western  water  with  the  that  of  his  homeland.  One  notes  with  regret  that  in  a  historical 
essay  written  at  the  time  of  the  partition  movement,  Ramendrasundar  writes  :  ‘One  is  not 
quite  sure  whether  Bankimchandra  in  his  Vahgadarsan  phase  had  been  able  to  cut  himself 
free  from  the  bonds  of  his  fascination  for  Western  education,  but  the  Bankimchandra  who 
came  to  stand  behind  Pracar  appears  as  a  full  moon  entirely  free  from  the  eclipse.’32 
But  in  the  same  essay  Ramendrasundar  made  a  new  point  about  Bankimchandra’s  religious 
theory  :  ‘There  are  some  who  describe  Bankimchandra  as  the  apostle  of  culture.  Once  he 
entered  the  universal  discourse  of  religion,  he  identified  religion  with  the  integral  harmony 
of  all  the  faculties.  We  can  freely  accept  this  definition  of  religion.’33  Ramendrasundar  would 
have  been  the  best  person  in  his  time  to  explain  what  could  be  freely  accepted.  But  rather 
than  take  upon  himself  the  obligation,  this  patriotic  thinker  of  the  Swadeshi  period  wrote  : 
‘To  seek  this  religion  Bankimchandra  returned  home  and  took  recourse  to  the  philosophy 
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of  the  Gita. 34  Once  Bankimchandra  identified  religion  with  culture,  he  seemed  to  have 
moved  away  even  from  the  liberated  Hindu  mind.  Gooroodas  Bandyopadhyay,  scholar 
and  thinker,  was.  six  years  younger  than  Bankimchandra.  In  his  Jhan  O  Karma  published 
in  1910,  he  does  not  discuss  Bankimchandra  s  religious  thought  ;  however,  he  refers  to 
Bankimchandra  s  Krisnacaritra  twice  in  his  footnotes.  According  to  Gooroodas  Ban¬ 
dyopadhyay,  Bankimchandra  had  identified  religion  with  the  reconciliation  of  desire  and 
the  cessation  of  desire  pravritti  and  nivritti.  But  he  does  not  explain  Bankimchandra’s 
philosophy  of  harmony,  his  Samahjasyavad.  He  would  even  say  that  ‘this  concept  of  har¬ 
mony  is  not  entirely  true’.35  Yet  Gooroodas’s  final  position,  as  he  stated  it  in  a  speech  at 
the  condolence  meeting  for  Bankimchandra,  was  :  ‘His  novel  culminated  in  his  Dharmatattva 
and  Krishnacharitra  as  his  mature  production.’  In  a  speech  at  the  Calcutta  University  Institute 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Bankimchandra,  Gooroodas  said  :  ‘I  have 
more  than  once  heard  him  say  that  the  object  of  literature  was  aesthetic  and  moral  culture 
and  that  he  wrote  his  novels  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  didactic  works,  Dharmatattva  and 
Krishnacharitra.  But  Gooroodas  s  Jhan  O  Karma  has  nothing  significant  on  these  two 
works  by  Bankimchandra  that  figure  so  prominenly  in  his  remarks  elsewhere. 

The  series  of  sixteen  essays  by  Bipinchandra  Pal  that  appeared  in  the  periodical  Vahgavani, 
under  the  title  Banlar  Navajuger  Katha  (‘An  Account  of  the  New  Era  in  Bengal’),  between 
1921  and  1931  offered  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious 
philosophy.  A  summary  of  this  study  will  provide  the  reader  with  a  substantial  account  of 
the  religion  of  man  as  conceived  by  Bankimchandra.  But  before  going  into  that,  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  valuable  point  made  by  Haraprasad  Shastri,  yet  another  distin¬ 
guished  contemporary  of  Bankimchandra’s.  Haraprasad  has  left  behind  no  study  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra’s  religious  theory,  but  there  is  one  remark  that  could  serve  as  the  guiding  principle 
for  all  worthwhile  studies  on  this  subject.  He  made  the  simple  remark,  ‘Bankimchandra’s 
Hinduism  is  something  in  perfect  accord  with  his  temperament.  ’  It  is  a  simple  understanding 
that  we  are  yet  to  appreciate.  We  read  Comte  and  Seeley  into  Bankimchandra’s  views  on 
religion,  but  fail  to  see  Bankimchandra  himself.  There  is  yet  another  suggestion  made  by 
Haraprasad  that  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  He  said  :  ‘He  hoped  to  show  the  way 
to  a  complete  religion.  An  untimely  death  snatched  him  away.  His  hope  remained  unfulfil¬ 
led.’37  Rabindranath  said  the  same  thing  in  his  essay  ‘Bankimcandra’  :  ‘Before  his  death 
when  he  gathered  together  the  ancient  Vedas  and  Puranas  and  got  ready  to  begin  his  study, 
Bengali  literature  had  reason  to  feel  hope.  But  death  cut  it  short  and  nobody  knows  when 
we  are  fated  to  see  the  completion  of  this  work.’38  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  was 
Rabindranath  himself  who  completed  Bankimchandra’s  project  in  the  field  of  religious 
philosophy. 

Bipinchandra  Pal  was  the  first  to  make  a  competent  study  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious 
thought.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  before  him  who  had  explained  the  concept  of  a 
‘religion  of  man’  in  the  context  of  an  analysis  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious  thought.  The 
twelfth  essay  in  his  series  Banlar  Navajuger  Katha  (‘An  Account  of  the  New  Era  in  Bengal’) 
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is  entitled  ‘Bankimcandrer  Dharmabyakhya’  (‘Bankimchandra’s  Interpretation  of  Religion’). 
Bipinchandra’s  major  thesis  is  ,  that  ‘Bankimcandra,  in  his  interpretation  of  reli¬ 
gion,  sought  a  reconcilement  -between  the  religion  of  the  Upanisads  and  the  Hinduism  of 
the  Puranas.  ’  There  is  one  remark  made  by  Bipinchandra  in  this  context  that  appears  quite 
intriguing  now.  He  writes  :  ‘With  this  endeavour  Bankimchandra  tried  to  complete  what 
had  remained  incomplete  in  the  work  of  the  Brahma  Samaj.’  This  has  never  been  recognized 
in  the  history  of  Bengali  religious  thought.  How  could  one  who  worshipped  ten-armed, ( 
Durga  explain  the  theory  of  the  formless  Brahma  upheld  by  the  Brahma  religion  ?  There 
is  no  indication  in  Bankimchandra’s  works  of  what  he  could  have  felt  left  incomplete  in 
Brahmaism  and  what  he  determined  to  complement.  Bankimchandra’s  Krisnacaritra  and 
Dharmatattva  are  new  interpretations  of  Hinduism.  Bipinchandra  has  explained  in  his  essay 
why  he  finds  this  interpretation  complementary  to  Brahmaism.  Bipinchandra  says,  ‘The 
religion  of  the  Upanisad  is  not  a  total  religion  for  man,  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  religion.  Unable 
to  find  steadiness  in  this  fragment  of  a  religion,  the  Hindu  had  to  establish  puranic  religion 
in  an  endeavour  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the  Upanisadic 
religion.  The  knowledge  of  the  Brahma  has  not  been  dropped  in  the  Purana's,  it  has  only 
become  more  comprehensive.  Puranic  Hinduism  is  founded  on  human  nature.  Bankim¬ 
chandra  tells  us  that  our  common  notions  of  religion  are  built  upon  this  ideal  of  common 
humanism.’39 

Bipinchandra  then  goes  on  to  show  the  similarities  between  Comte’s  Religion  of  Humanity 
and  Bankimchandfa’s  manava-dharma  to  establish  that  ‘Bankimchandra  had  tried  to  impro¬ 
vise  a  religion  of  praxis  by  accomplishing  a  synthesis  between  the  religion  of  Comte  and 
the  religion  spelt  out  in  the  Gita’.40  Bipinchandra’s  final  position  on  the  subject  is  that  ‘in 
Krisnacaritra  Bankimchandra  established  $rf  Knsna  as  the  complete  ideal  of  humanity,  as 
a  perfect  historical  image  of  the  ideal  of  humanity  as  it  had  shaped  in  the  European  thought 
of  the  time  ;  and  thus  he  merged  the  modern  religion  of  universal  humanity  as  preached 
by  Comte  with  the  way  of  bhakti  rooted  in  Indian  sadhana’.4 1 

Comte  is  mentioned  and  quoted  in  Bankimchandra’s  Dharmatattva.  But  I  am  not  quite 
convinced  that  Bankimchandra  was  eager  to  achieve  a  synthesis  between  Hindu  thought 
and  Comte’s  thought.  Neither  do  I  think  he  felt  any  need  to  establish  that  the  message  of 
the  Gita  was  the  same  as  Comte’s.  He  refers  to  the  thoughts  of  Comte  and  Seeley  only 
from  his  conviction  that  a  meaningful  philosophy  has  a  universality.  One  has  also  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Comte  was  an  atheist,  and  Bankimchandra  a  theist.  But  Bipinchandra  describes 
Bankimchandra’s  religious  thought  as  manava-dharma-cinta  and  explains  in  what  sense 
Bankimchandra’s  religion  is  manava-dharma. 

Sri  Aurobindo  has  called  Bankimchandra  a  risi,  but  not  the  risi  of  manava-dharma.  His 
series  of  seven  essays  on  Bankimchandra  appeared  in  the  periodical  Induprakas  three  months 
after  Bankimchandra’s  death.  In  the  fifth  essay  of  the  series,  Sri  Aurobindo  merely  refers 
to  Dharmatattva  and  Krisnacaritra,  but  does  not  say  anything  at  all  about  either.42  In  his 
essay  ‘Rishi  Bankim  Chandra’  published  fourteen  years  later  Sri  Aurobindo  gave  his  views 
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views  on  Krisnacaritra  and  Dharm'atattva  :  ‘It  is  the  Bankim  of  these  later  works  and  not 
the  Bankim  ol  the  great  creative  masterpieces  who  will  rank  among  the  makers  of  Modern 
India — The  later  Bankim  was  a  seer  and  nation-builder.  43  But  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
greatness  of  these  two  works  in  this  essay.  In  ‘The  Problem  of  the  Mahabharata,  ’  he  wrote 
about  Krisnacaritra  :  ‘His  book  is  illuminating  and  full  of  insight  and  its  chief  content  will, 

I  believe,  stand  permanently.’44  Rabindranath  too  has  described  Krisnacaritra  as  a  ‘great 
book  ,  but  neither  Rabindranath  nor  Aurobindo  had  anything  to  say  about  the  message  of 
the  book. 

Sri  Aurobindo’s  Religion  of  Humapity  is  the  same  as  the  manava-dharma  as  conceived 
by  Bankimchandra.  Sri  Aurobindo  discusses  European  humanism  and  even  Positivism  in 
this  context,  but  does  not  refer  to  Bankimchandra’s  religious  theory  at  all.  Sri  Aurobindo’s 
central  thesis  about  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  that  ‘mankind  is  the  Godhead  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  and  served  by  man  and  that  the  respect,  the  service,  the  progress  of  the  human 
being  and  human  life  are  the  chief  duty  and  chief  aim  of  the  human  spirit. ,45  Bankimchandra’s 
central  point  in  Dharmatattva  is  :  ‘God  is  spread  throughout  the  world  ;  work  for  the  world 
is  work  for  him.  Hence  whatever  serves  to  benefit  the  world  is  what  Krisna  calls  “my 
work”  ,46 

It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  Rabindranath  and  Sri  Aurobindo  would  not  refer  to  Bankim¬ 
chandra  when  they  came  to  explain  their  religion  of  man.  But  still  this  silence  creates  a 
problem  in  the  history  of  our  religious  thought.  -We  refer  to  Rammohun,  Rabindranath, 
Sri  Aurobindo  and  Swami  Vivekananda  when  we  consider  the  Bengali  awareness  of  a 
religion  of  man,  but  never  even  mention  Bankimchandra,  keeping  him  away  from  the  scene 
as  a  too  devout  Hindu.  Yet  Bankimchandra  stands  out  as  a  great  advocate  of  the  religion 
of  man  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  can  describe  the  study  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious  philosophy  made  by  Hirendranath 
Datta  in  his  book  Darsanik  Bankimcandra,  written  about  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  topic.47  In  this  book,  Datta  studies  Positivism,  Bentham’s  Utilitarianism, 
and  Bankimchandra’s  religious  theory,  and  yet  he  does  not  set  out  the  religion  of  man  that 
constitutes  the  core  of  Bankimchandra’s  religious  theory. 

In  an  excellent  study  of  Bankimchandra’s  thoughts  on  manava-dharma,  in  his  book 
Bahkimbaran,  published  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Mohitlal  Majumdar  wrote  :  ‘This  religion 
should  be  rightly  called  a  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  hence  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  the 
essence  of  this  religion.  Bankimchandra  has  adopted  as  his  guiding  principle  the  great 
Western  thinker’s  statement  that  the  substance  of  religion  is  culture.’48  Though  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  Bankimchandra  never  harboured  any  patriotic  resistance  to  foreign  prophets,  I 
would  say  that  Bankimchandra  never  thought  of  any  statement  of  Seeley  to  serve  for  his 
guiding  principle.  He  had  merely  referred  to  similar  notions  in  Seeley  only  to  explain  his 
own  thought.  Bipinchandra  too  noticed  in  Bankimchandra’s  religious  theory  a  ‘synthesis’ 
of  the  religion  of  the  Gita  and  Comte’s  religion  of  humanity.  This  word  ‘synthesis’  is 
fraught  with  dangers,  and  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  it.  When  the  influence  of  one 
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becomes  really  significant  on  another,  it  results  in  synthesis  of  the  two.  There  are  many 
cases  of  such  influence  or  synthesis  in  the  history  of  world  literature  and  philosophy.  Yet 
I  would  advise  caution  in  the  use  of  the  word  ‘synthesis’.  Bankimchandra  did  not  take  any 
lessons  on  the  religion  of  man  from  Comte.  He  had  only  referred  to  Comte’s  religion  of 
humanity  in  the  context  of  his  analysis  of  the  religion  of  man.  If  one  considers  Bankim- 
chandra’s  manava-dharma  as  a  mishmash  of  Comte,  Bentham,  Mill,  Seeley  and  Spencer, 
there  is  no  way  one  could  make  sense  of  it. 

There  will  perhaps  be  no  unanimous  reading  of  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma  today, 
when  we  have  got  accustomed  to  considering  him  an  orthodox  Hindu  in  the  field  of 
religion.  The  notion  that  he  is  an  advocate  of  Hindu  nationalism  is  now  so  entrenched  here 
and  abroad  that  a  different  position  on  the  issue  is  likely  to  invite  brickbats.  A  distinguished 
Bengali  historian  writes  in  his  well-known  book,  ‘Bankim  was  a  prophet  of  nationalism  in 
literature  and  yet  Hindu  revivalisrp.  with  excessive  stress  on  the  Hindu  character  and  tradition 
seemed  to  speak  out  through  him.’49  Rameshchandra  Majumdar,  in  his  Glimpses  of  Bengal 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (196(3),  said  much  the  same  about  Bankimchandra.  Now  who 
would  be  prepared  to  listen  to  a  different  proposition  ? 

A  recent  leaflet  called  Anandamath  Prasahga  (‘On  Anandamath’)  quotes  an  authority  : 
‘It  is  the  message  of  an  upsurge  of  Hindu  nationalism  that  is  propagated  in  Anandamath.  ’ 
The  author,  of  course,  has  not  said  that  the  same  message  has  been  put  across  in  Dharmatattva 
and  Krisnacaritra  too.  But  one  who  observes  Bankimchandra’s  ‘position  in  defence  of  vested 
interests  and  his  narrow,  orthodox  Brahmanism  (Bhatpada  Karhthalpada  bamnai)’50  is  not 
likely  to  recognize  Bankimchandra  as  an  upholder  of  the  religion  of  man.  The  leaflet  leaves 
one  with  the  feeling  that  maybe  it  is  too  late  already  to  put  forward  any  view  whatsoever 
of  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma.  Behold  the  lotus  seat  of  the  goddess  of  learning  of 
Bengal  turned  red  from  white,  and  the  learning  oozing  out  of  that  honeysweet  lotus  whether 
in  spring  or  in  autumn,  pronouncing  a  different  judgement  on  Bankimchandra  ! 

But  the  one  question  that  persists  is  whether  we  have  really'  read  with  care  all  that 
Bankimchandra  wrote  about  religion  and  taken  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  he  had  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  recording  all  his  thoughts  about  religion.  Krisnacaritra,  published  in 
1886,  was  only  the  first  part  of  a  book,  the  second  part  of  which  was  never  written.  It  was 
only  the  first  part  of  Dharmatattva  that  appeared  in  print.  Srimat  Bhagavad-glta,  published 
eight  years  after.  Bankimchandra’s  death,  was  an  incomplete  text,  with  only  180  of  a  total 
of 700  slokas  explained.  It  was  only  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  56  year  life  that  Bankimchandra 
thought  and  wrote  about  religion  and  morality.  Even  a  month  before  his  death  he  had 
lectured  on  Vedic  literature.  His  thought  reflected  the  mind  of  a  modern,  rationalist 
revolutionary.  Before  one  characterizes  this  thought  as  manava-dharma,  one  has  to  ask 
oneself  what  Bankimchandra  meant  by  manava-dharma,  though  that  is  a  term  that  Bankim¬ 
chandra  had  never  used.  He  had  however  used  the  term  manava-dharmalamvl,51  in  which 
manava-dharma  does  not  mean  religion,  but  merely  human  nature.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  he  had  thought  about  manava-dharma  and  had  conveyed  his  thoughts  in 
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a  different  guise.  In  Krisnacaritra  he  calls  anusilan  or  exercise  ‘man’s  religion’52.  The  third 
chapter  of  Dharmatattva  has  the  heading  :  ‘What  is  religion  ?’  In  this  chapter  he  uses  the 
term  manusyer  dharma  (religion  of  man)53.  This  is  what  we. are  calling  manava-dharma  a$ 
conceived  by  Bankimchandra. 

Now  the  question  is  :  What  does  Bankimchandra  exactly  mean  by  manava-dharma  ?  If 
it  is  religion  of  man’  it  is  a  religion  for  all  men,  for  universal  man.  Rabindranath  uses  the 
term  manava-dharma  in  this  sense.  Comte,  Rammohun,  Keshav  Sen,  Vivekananda  and  Sri 
Aurobindo  have  all  upheld  this  same  manava-dharma  in  their  own  terms.  In  English  this 
would  be  called  Religion  of  Man.  But  this  Religion  of  Man  and  Religion  of  Humanity  are 
not  synonymous.  If  Religion  of  Man  is  religion  for  all  men,  Religion  of  Humanity  is  religion 
that  has  humanity  for  its  essence.  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma  is  a  religion  of  humanity 
that  is  a  religion  of  man,  a  religion  of  universal  humanity.  The  more  pedantic  scholar  would 
interpret  manava-dharma  as  a  construction  that  implies  or  assumes  a  word  in  between — man- 
ava-snsta  (created  by  man)  or  manavamukhi  (turned  toward  man)  dharma  (religion).  One 
can  assume  that  the  ‘narrow  and  orthodox’  Brahman  would  call  the  upholder  of  such  a 
religion  a  heretic  or  a  non-Hindu.  Bankimchandra’s  religion  is  a  religion  created  by  man, 
for  he  did  not  believe  in  sruti  or  revelation.  There  is  a  chapter  entitled  ‘Krisnakathita 
Dharmatattva  (‘Religious  theory  as  stated  by  Krisna’)  in  Krisnacaritra.  In  this  chapter 
Bankimchandra  says,  ‘Those  who  claim  that  religion  is  entirely  revelation  by  divinity, 
whether  the  Vedas,  or  the  Bible  or  the  Koran,  and  that  there  can  be  no  religion  beyond  it, 
are  very  powerful  even  today.  According  to  them,  religion  is  confined  to  the  word  of 
divinity,  and  is  not  a  product  of  speculation.  Such  a  notion  is  a  barrier  in  the  way  to  human 
progress  difficult  to  cross.’54  Religion  is  dissociated  from  the  scriptures  in  Bank-imchandra’s 
religious  theory.  Bankimchandra  seems  to  be  unencumbered  by  ritual  or  sacred  text.  In 
an  essay  he  wrote,  ‘If  there  is  any  untruth  in  Manu,  or  in  the  Mahabharata  or  in  the  Vedas, 
it  has  to  be  rejected  as  adharma  55  (i.e.  against  religion,  or  as  violation  of  religion). 

Bankimchandra  did  not  believe  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Vedas.  He  wrote  :  ‘If 
readers  come  to  have  a  little  more  familiarity  with  the  Vedas,  they  would  perhaps  be  able 
to  see  for  themselves  that  the  Vedas  are  human  compositions.  It  is  my  entreaty  that  they 
try  to  resolve  the  issue  by  their  own  wisdom.’56  And  again,  ‘The  mantras  were  composed 
by  the  risis,  not  revealed  to  the  risis.  ’57  Bankimchandra’s  view  of  the  gods  described  in  the 
Vedas  would  appear  heretical  to  the  more  orthodox  Hindus  :  ‘If  Hinduism  consists  in  the 
worship  of  these  gods,  then  a  rejuvenation  of  Hinduism  is  certainly  not  desirable’.58 

A  further  statement  made  by  Bankimchandra  in  yet  another  essay  has  a  revolutionary 
force  in  the  history  of  Hinduism  :  ‘I  do  not  consider  any  religion  as  authored  or  revealed 
by  divinity.  All  that  I  would  accept  is  that  religion  has  its  foundation  in  nature.’59  He  added, 
‘This  has  begun  to  be  clear  from  the  time  of  the  great  Rammohun  Roy.’60  A  religion  rooted 
in  nature,  or  what  is  called  natural  religion,  is  religion  created  by  man. 

In  his  essay  ‘Caitanyavad’  Bankimchandra  seems  to  have  progressed  farther  toward  a 
radical  rationalism.  He  wrote  :  ‘The  rise  of  religion  is  a  scientific  fact.  Hence  it  is  best  to 
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study  the  religions  of  uncivilized  communities  to  understand  the  origin  of  religion.  In 
other  words,  if  religion  is  man-made,  its  history  needs  to  be  explored  ;  one  had  to  understand 
for  oneself  ‘who  taught  man  to  bow  in  obeisance  to  a  pile  of  rocks  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
asvattha  tree.’  In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  Bankimchandra  put  across  even  more  clearly  his 
conviction  that  the  Vedic  literature  was  written  by  men  :  In  1894,  the  year  he  died,  he 
wrote  that  the  Vedic  suktas  are  the  productions  of  human  authors,  composed  during  the 
various  stages  of  social  progress.62  In  Bankimchandra’s  view,  the  religion  implicit  in  the 
Hindu  scriptures  is  that  ‘spoken  by  Krisna,’63  who,  in  his  conception,  was  manava- 
dharma  valam bl,  ‘one  who  accomplished  all  deeds  through  human  capacity.’64  Sri  Krisna 
is  the  ideal  man,  the  best  of  men,  but  man  nonetheless.  Hence  the  religion  pronounced 
by  Krisna  is  a  man-made  religion,  a  religion  directed  toward  man  and  the  world.  One  is 
tempted  to  call  it  Bankimchandra’s  humanism.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  word 
‘humanism’,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  European  civilization,  and  has  aroused 
endless  controversy  in  Europe  too.  In  Europe,  those  who  studied  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  called  humanists.  In  the  twentieth  century  itself  several  old  European 
universities  Call  Greek'and  Latin  the  humanist.  If  Greek  and  Latin  are.  the  world  of  humanity 
then  what  world  does  the  Bible  project  ?  Jesus  himself  was  human.  When  the  world  of  the 
Bible  came  to  terms  with  the  world  of  Greek  and  Latin,  there  emerged  an  ideal  described 
as  Christian  humanism.  Then  there  were  debates  over  how  far  and  to  what  extent  a  particular 
poet  was  Christian  or  pagan  or  classical  or  humanistic.  With  too  many  humanisms  around, 
and  particularly  agitated  over  the  appearance  of  socialist  humanism,  Jacques  Maritain  under¬ 
took  a  study  of  the  nature  of  True  Humanism.65  I  have  no  intention  of  joining  in  that 
controversy,  nor  am  I.  equipped  to  do  so.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  we  do  not  need  the  term 
‘humanism’.  In  Bengali  we  use  the  word  manavata.  When  Bankimchandra  speaks  or  Krisna’s 
manavata,  he  means  ‘only  Krisna’s  human  nature.’66  Even  if  we  treat  manavata  and  mana- 
vikata  as  synonymous,  their  dictionary  meanings  will  not  quite  convey  the  foreign 
‘humanism’.  On  the  other  hand,  manavata  is  bound  to  come  into  any  consideration  of 
manava-dharma.  Now  the  question  arises  :  Why  manava-dharma  ?  For,  after  all,  religion 
is  religion.  Religion  does  not  belong  to  trees  or  animals.  Why  call  it  religion  of  man  ? 

Religious  sensibility  in  Bengal  has  always  been  directed  to  the  earthly,  the  human.  It  was 
a  Bengali  poet  who  said  :  ‘Listen,  brother  man,  man  is  the  truth  above  all,  there’s  nothing 
above  him.’  If  you  call  this  humanism,  there  is  nothing  to  match  it  in  that  classic  of  European 
humanism,  Pico  Della  Mirandola’s  fifteenth  century  Dignity  of  Man.67  Then  what  is  it  that 
constitutes  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma  ? 

Bankimchandra  had  realized  :  ‘One  would  have  to  reject  all  that  was  not  true  Hinduism  ; 
all  that  was  merely  profane  and  corrupt  popular  custom  and  convention  that  had  infiltrated 
Hinduism  in  the  guise  of  religion  ;  all  that  was  merely  absurd  legend,  merely  poetry,  merely 
archaeology,  manufactured  in  the  selfish  interest  of  impostors  and  rank  self-seekers,  and 
still  accepted  as  the  Hindu  religion  by  the  stupid  ;  all  that  is  merely  science  and  false  science  ; 
all  that  is  merely  history,  or  imagined  history,  but  considered  to  be  religion  by  virtue  of 
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its  inclusion  or  intrusion  in  scriptural  texts.’6*  Such  circumstances  called  for  a  fresh  under¬ 
standing  of  religion,  an  exploration  of  the  intentions  behind  it,  in  order  to  identify  its 
character.  Once  he  set  out  on  this  quest,  Bankimchandra  came  to  realize  :  ‘Whatever  ensures 
man  s  real  progress,  all  kinds  of  progress,  physical,  mental  and  social,  is  religion.’69  It  is 
here  that  the  problem  lay. 


Sadhana  tor  the  devout  Hindu  is  sadhana  of  the  Brahma,  a  quest  for  a  region  of  felicity 
tar  above  the  material  world.  The  Buddhist  nirvana  would  perhaps  deny  even  that  felicity. 
Jesus  calls  man  to  a  heavenly  world.  St  Augustine’s  religion  defines  itself  as  the  ‘flight  of 
the  alone  to  the  alone.  Physical,  mental  and  social  progress  amounts  to  worldly  progress. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  religion  ?  Knowing  fully  well  that  worldly  happiness  has  little 
importance  in  the  Hindu  s  spiritual  life,  Bankimchandra  conceived  of  religion  as  a  product  of 
human  experience,  in  tact  as  the  most  precious  product  of  that  experience.  That  is  what  he 
called  a  religion  of  man,  manava-dharma  has  no  place  for  asceticism  :  ‘I  do  not  consider 
asceticism  religion,  at  least  not  a  complete  religion.  Anusllan  belongs  to  desire,  Sannyas  to 
denial.  Sannyas  is  an  incomplete  religion.  AnusTlan  is  one  of  praxis.’70  One  can  assume  that 
Bankimchandra  was  aware  that  foreign  indologists  have  often  said  that  Indian  religion  and 
philosophy  turned  against  life  and  the  world.  He  probably  also  had  a  feeling  that  this  turning 
away  from  life  had  come  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  Indian  civilization.  In  his  History 
of  Sanskrit  Literature  (1859),  Max  Mueller  wrote  :  ‘To  the  Greek,  existence  is  full  of  life 
and  reality  ;  to  the  Hindu,  it  is  a  dream,  an  illusion.’71  Max  Mueller  later  realized  how 


incorrect  such  a  reading  of  Hindu  civilization  was.  But  Bankimchandra  is  categorical  in  his 
criticism  of  the  Samkhya  philosophy’s  denial  of  life  :  ‘In  spite  of  the  incomparable  logic 
and  its  profound  analysis,,  the  Samkhya  is  a  cold  and  dreary  philosophy  :  a  gloomy  pessimism 
taking  an  attitude  of  intense  hostility  of  nature.  It  does  not  shrink  from  asserting  that  all 
life  is  misery.  In  this  letter,  Bankimchandra  asserts  the  essence  of  his  thoughts  about 
manava-dharma  :  Samkhya  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  true  religion.  It  is  in  the  union  of  Soul 
with  Nature,  in  the  harmony  of  man  with  all  that  is  outside  himself  that  lies  true  religion. 
For  here  alone  lie  the  sources  of  the  Beautiful  and  Truth  and  Goodness.  Here  alone  is  true 
culture.’72  Long  before  he  came  to  write  Dharmatattva  and  Krisnacaritra,  Bankimchandra 
had  noticed  this  absence  of  a  total  sense  of  life  in  the  history  of  Hindu  civilization  :  ‘If 
Europe  presents  to  the  student  a  perfect  type  of  civilization,  India  offers  to  him  the  more 
instructive  though  less  interesting  study  of  arrested  development  and  decay.’73 

The  present  author  considers  Saiikaracarya’s  Advaitavad  to  be  the  essence  of  Hinduism. 
Bankimchandra  does  not  accept  Advaitavad  in  his  scheme  :  ‘The  ekamevadvitlyam  cons¬ 
ciousness  conceived  by  the  Advaitavadis  is  a  merely  philosophic  or  scientific  God,  whose 
worship  cannot  constitute  a  complete  religion.  The  worship  of  a  God  with  all  his  gunas, 
...  as  postulated  in  our  puranas  and  itihasas  is  the  core  of  religion,  for  He  alone  can  be  an 
ideal  for  us.  The  worship  of  an  Impersonal  God  is  futile  ;  it  is  only  the  worship  of  the 
Personal  God  that  can  be  fruitful.’74  Bankimchandra’s  objection  to  Advaitavad  comes  close 


to  Ramprasad’s  :  ‘It’s  no  use  becoming  sugar,  my  mind  ;  I  love  to  eat  sugar.’75  Bankim- 
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chandra  considers  Advaitavad  the  religion  of  Sannyas.  Faith  in  a  God  complete  with  all 
qualities  is  the  main  thesis  of  the  manava-dharma  as  conceived  by  Bankimchandra  :  I  accept 
the  worship  ot  a  personal  God  as  the  highest  perfection  of  religion.  A  personal  God  alone 
realizes  the  highest  and  most  perfect  ideal  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful  and  the  True.  The 
theory  of  the  Anusllan  Dharma  (The  religion  of  discipline)  is  also  a  theory  of  God  with  all 
His  qualities.  ‘What  is  merely  theory  in  the  Anusllan  Dharma,  assumes  a  body  in  Krisna- 
caritra.  The  ideal  that  Anusllan  brings  one  to,  is  spelt  out  in  Krisnacaritra  for  the  field  of 
work.’77  While  the  Krisna  of  Krisnacaritra  is  not  God,  one  should  realize  that  this  ideal  of 
Krisna  is  the  ideal  for  man,  and  ultimate  liberation  lies  in  achieving  this  ideal.  In  the 
manava-dharma  conceived  by  Bankimchandra  the  liberated  man  is  a  man  with  the  nature 
of  God.  This  liberation  is  different  from  the  cidananda  that  has  no  name  or  shape.  Then  is 
Bankimchandra  saying  that  one  who  has  cultivated  his  human  nature  and  has  thus  achieved 
complete  humanity,  has  achieved  Godhead  ?  Bankimchandra  does  not  explain  how  he 
regarded  the  moksa  of  the  Vedanta.  He  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  recording  all  that 
he  had  to  say  about  religion  :  ‘There  is  little  possibility  that  I  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  systematically  to  the  people  what  I  have  to  say  about  religion.’7*  Still  one  can 
guess  that  Bankimchandra  would  never  say  that  religion  should  have  for  its  aim  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  man  in  a  formless,  nameless,  absolute  Brahma.  Wherever  in  Dharmatattva  he 
touches  on  moksa  or  liberation  he  does  not  equate  merging  with  God  with  merging  with 
the  Brahma.  He  insists  that  God  ‘has  always  to  be  seen  from  close,  one  must  try  to  have 
the  same  nature  as  God’s...  Then  we  would  come  closer  to  God,  would  become  one  with 
God,  be  dissolved  in  God.  This  is  moksa.  ’In  other  words,  to  be  merged  with  God  amounts 
to  ‘achieving  the  nature  that  God  upholds  as  the  divine  ideal  and  follows  Himself.’79  In  that 
state,  Man  and  God  do  not  become  abheda.  In  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma  there  is 
no  final  dissolution  of  man,  who  ultimately  realizes  Godhead. 

The  question  remains  :  If  ‘religion  is  the  cultivation  to  excellence  of  all  the  human  facul¬ 
ties,’80  and  if  all  these  faculties  are  characteristically  human,  then  how  can  one  realize  divine 
nature  by  practice  of  these  faculties  ?  Then  is  God  nothing  but  the  ideal  man  ?  There  is  no 
clear  answer  to  this  in  Bankimchandra’s  works.  Perhaps  this  question  never  troubled  him. 
In  history,  Krisna  is  the  ideal  man,  not  God.  On  the  other  hand,  God  is  omnipresent, 
omnipotent.  Even  if  he  appears  in  history  as  a  great  man,  it  does  nto  take  away  from  his 
omnipresence  or  omnipotence.  Faith  in  this  God  is  the  cornerstone  of  Bankimchandra’s 
religious  theory  :  ‘If  you  say  you  do  not  believe  in  God,  then  that  is  the  end  of  my  dialogue 
with  you.’81  But  our  dialogue  must  continue.  For  where  is  Bankimchandra’s  characterization 
of  the  identity  of  God  ?  Bankimchandra  would  say  that  man  realizes  God  through  his 
human  faculties.  Just  as  the  Sastras  are  not  impersonal,  so  man’s  sense  of  the  divine  cannot 
be  impersonal.  As  a  religion  made  by  man,  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma  naturally 
conceives  divinity  in  human  terms. 

Rabindranath,  Vivekananda  and  Aurobindo  found  the  roots  of  their  manava-dharmas  in 
the  thought  and  ambience  of  the  Vedanta.  Vivekananda  upheld  an  ideal  that  he  called 
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Vedantic  humanism.  In  their  religious  philosophies  the  theories  of  the  three  texts  that  serve 
for  their  points  of  departure  get  mixed  to  the.  point  where  they  are  indistinguishable. 
Rabindranath  explained  the  unity  at  the  heart  of  the  Indian  sadhana  in  terms  of  an  interweav¬ 
ing  of  the  concept  of  the  Vedanta  and  the  medieval  concept  of  sadhan.  Of  the  three  points 
of  departure,  Bankimchandra  chose  the  $rimat-Bhagavad-gita  alone  to  base  his  religious 
theory  upon.  Bankimchandra  has  underscored  its  concern  with  humanity.  He  said  :  ‘There 
can  be  no  humanity  without  bhakti.  ’  At  the  same  time  he  also  said  :  ‘There  can  be  no  bbakti 
in  divinity  without  love  for  humanity.’8*'  Bankimchandra  never  made  a  pronouncement 
like  Rabindranath  s  Behold  the  coming  of  the  great  man’.  He  never  spoke  of  man’s  special 
situation  in  the  sphere  of  the  divine  in  the  manner  that  Rabindranath  chose  :  ‘Without  me, 
O  you  Lord  of  the  three  worlds,  your  love  would  have  been  futile.’  Yet  I  would  claim  that 
as  the  sage  of  manava-dharma  Rabindranath  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Bankimchandra. 
In  his  Manuser  Dharma,  Rabindranath  said  :  ‘If  we  feel  in  our  life  the  presence  of  a  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  religion,  then  we  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  being  as 
manava-brahma,  not  non-human.’83  Rabindranath  has  identified  this  concept  with  that  of 
‘tat  tvam  asi'  in  the  Upanisads.  Bankimchandra  has  not  delved  into  the  depths  of  that 
concept.  But  in  his  essay  entitled  ‘Manava-satya’  Rabindranath  describes  the  bhuma  as 
manavika  bhuma. 84 

Those  of  us  who  are  knowledgeable  in  English,  and  read  the  Vedas  in  the  light  of  Bacon, 
would  explain  this  manava-dharma  of  Bankimchandra’s  with  reference  to  Comte,  Mill  and 
Seeley.  But  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma  is  essentially  Bankimchandra’s,  not  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  any  foreign  philosopher.  Bankimchandra  has  referred  to  Comte,  Mill  and  Seeley, 
and  their  views  only  to  establish  that  there  is  a  universality  in  human  thinking.  One  who 
believes  in  universal  humanity  will  naturally  concern  himself  with  the  currents  of  thought 
the  world  over. 

The  antecedents  of  Bankimchandra’s  manava-dharma  lie  in  the  humanistic  religious  sen¬ 
sibility  of  Bengal.  It  rises  from  the  Bengali  heart  : 

‘I  look  from  creature  to  creature,  and  find  them  all  his  avataras.  ’ 

It  was  left  to  Bankimchandra’s  successor  to  rephrase  it  : 

‘My  humanity,  it  is  your  image  in  me.’ 
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BANKIMCHANDRA  AND  THE  WESTERN  IMPACT 


Hirendranath  Datta 


BENGAL  was  the  focal  point  of  the  great  awakening  that  has  now  come  to  be  known  as 
the  nineteenth-century  Renaissance  of  India.  The  first  few  decades  of  the  century  witnessed 
an  exciting  human  drama  being  enacted  in  and  around  Calcutta.  Strange  things  were  hap¬ 
pening  and  that,  too,  with  bewildering  rapidity  involving  dramatic  changes  in  the  life  of 
our  people. 

The  English  who  had  come  to  trade,  got  a  kingdom  to  boot  and  stayed  on  to  rule  the 
roost.  The  Bengalis  known  for  their  zest  for  life,  could  never  resist  the  lure  of  the  new  and 
the  unknown.  The  more  enterprising  among  them  got  over  the  initial  shock  of  the  change 
in  Government  soon  enough.  They  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  prowess  as  well  as  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  traders  coming  from  across  the  seven  seas.  The  enlightened  few 
were  quick  to  discover  that  those  foreigners  had  brought  with  them  the  tidings  of  a  newer 
world  and  newer  times.  Rammohun  Roy  and  a  few  others  felt  at  once  that  the  West  with 
its  rich  gifts  was  at  our  door  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  welcoming  the  message  of 
the  West,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  message  of  the  modern  age.  The  new  age  manifested  itself 
in  a  new  outlook  on  life  and  a  new  attitude  of  mind  born  out  of  modern  knowledge, 
especially  of  science,  which  had  thrown  new  light  on  the  world  of  both  matter  and  spirit. 
The  scientific  spirit  or  the  rational  attitude  of  mind  was  the  most  vital  element  in  the  modern 
Western  ethos.  Leading  personalities  in  our  society  were  quick  to  realize  that  the  message 
of  the  West  or  the  spirit  of  the  age  could  be  properly  comprehended  only  through  the 
cultivation  of  a  rational  attitude  of  mind.  The  basic  thing  would  be  to  keep  the  mind  in 
readiness  to  receive  ideas  and  impressions  not  quite  familiar  to  them.  The  will  to  learn  was 
there,  but  language  was  a  stumbling  block.  Our  leaders  clearly  saw  that  the  education 
imparted  in  our  tols  and  maktabs  was  bogged  down  in  the  medieval  age.  Modern  education 
which  was  a  product  of  the  West  could  come  only  through  the  medium  of  a  European 
language.  English,  therefore,  which  was  the  language  of  those  foreign  traders,  came  handy. 
The  progressive  section  in  our  society  advocated  the  setting  up  of  English  schools.  It  won 
the  approval  of  all  those  who  mattered  in  society  in  those  days.  The  Hindu  College  was 
founded  in  1817.  It  immediately  created  great  enthusiasm  among  the  young  learners  who 
hungered  for  more  and  more  of  the  new  learning.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
young  men — most  of  them  highly  talented — were  unconsciously  getting  a  bit  anglicized. 
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They  spoke  English,  donned  English  clothes  and  cultivated  English  modes  of  living.  Some 
of  them,  known  as  Young  Bengal,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  introducing  a  new  pattern  of 
life  in  our  age-old  society  began  to'  indulge  in  excesses  of  a  kind  which  kept  the  older 
generation  constantly  in  jitters.  This,  of  course,  was  a  passing  phase.  The  young  men  soon 
settled  down  and  many  of  them  later  achieved  great  distinction  in  various  fields  of  life. 
Some  of  them  are  now  known  as  the  makers  of  modern  Bengal.  A  galaxy  of  intellectual 
giants,  they  soon  showed  what  the  Bengali  intellect  was  capable  of  doing  under  the  impact 
of  the  new  impetus  created  by  Western  learning.  It  was  this  happy  blending  of  the  East'and 
the  West  that  led  to  the  birth  of  the  golden  age  of  Bengal. 

From  the  founding  of  the  Hindu  College  to  that  of  the  Calcutta  University  is  not  a  far 
cry.  The  two  are  separated  by  a  span  of  only  forty  ye^rs,  the  University  coming  into 
existence  in  1857.  A  few  years  earlier  the  Hindu  College,  unable  to  cope  with  the  growing 
demand  for  English  education,  was  expanded  and  transformed  into  the  Presidency  College. 
Other  centres  of  English  education  had  sprung  up  elsewhere  too.  Bankimchandra  who  was 
born  in  1838  had  his  earlier  education  at  the  Hooghly  College  from  where  he  came  over 
to  the  Presidency  College.  When  the  Calcutta  University  held  its  first  examinations  in  1858, 
Bankimchandra  sat  for  the  B.  A.  examination  and  passed.  Nothing  could  be  a  better  augury 
for  the  Calcutta  University  than  to  have  Bankimchandra  as  its  first  graduate.  Since  then 
the  Calcutta  University  has  taught  generations  of  Bengali  youth  and  produced  gigantic 
scholars  but  very  few,  if  any,  can  compare  with  its  first  graduate  in  intellectual  calibre.  But 
before  we  enter  into  a  serious  consideration  of  Bankimchandra  as  a  thinker  and  writer  we 
have  to  take  note  of  a  few  things  which  are  quite  relevant  in  this  connexion.  When  Bankim¬ 
chandra  graduated  from  the  University,  English  education  was  just  about  forty  years  old. 
Obviously  it  had  not  yet  taken  roots  in  our  soil.  The  Hindu  College  group  despite  their 
intellectual  gifts  formed  just  an  isolated  community.  Speaking  a  foreign  tongue  and  strutting 
about  in  foreign  clothes,  they  were  our  glamour  boys.  They  had  little  to  do  with  our 
common  people  and  English  education  consequently  was  looked  upon  just  as  a  kind  of 
tawdry  sophistication.  Bankim  belonged  to  the  second  generation  receiving  English  educa¬ 
tion  in  Bengal.  The  earlier  effervescence  had  died  down  by  that  time.  Even  Michael 
Madhusudan  Dutt  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  his  ambitious  English  poem  The  Captive 
Ladie  had  proved  a  flop.  A  sadder  but  wiser  man  he  at  once  turned  to  Bengali,  a  language 
he  had  almost  managed  to  forget.  Genuine  talent,  under  any  circumstances,  can  work 
wonders.  It  was  amazing  how  soon  he  mastered  the  language  and  when  he  produced  his 
great  epic  poem  Meghnadvadh  Kavya,  he  not  only  covered  himself  with  glory  but  also 
gave  to  Bengali  language  and  poetry  a  dignity,  sublimity  and  grace  that  they  never  had 
before.  With  Michael’s  great  poem,  Bengali  poetry  entered  the  modern  age.  He  gave  it  a 
new  look  with  his  blank  verse,  besides  adding  immeasurably  to  its  strength.  He  also  gave 
it  a  new  tone  with  the  way  he  handled  his  material.  This  was  in  1861  and  just  four  years 
later  in  1865  the  literary  scene  was  occupied  by  Bankimchandra  with  his  first  novel  Durges- 
nandinl. 
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Before  we  proceed  further,  we  shall  do  well  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Bengal  at  the 
moment  was  vibrating  with  life  under  the  pressure  of  new  influences  simultaneously  at 
work.  The  great  Vidyasagar  was  there.  With  his  reformist  zeal  he  raised  controversies  which 
threw  the  whole  country  into  a  turmoil.  The  Brahma  movement  with  Maharshi  Deven- 
dranath  as  its  leader  and  Keshavchandra  Sen  as  an  inspired  preacher  created  great  religious 
fervour  although  it  antagonized  a  section  of  conservative  Hindus.  There  is  no  denying  that 
Vidyasagar  s  reformist  zeal  and  the  Brahma  movement  were  both  half-reluctant  initiators 
of  the  liberalizing  process  ;  but  Western  education  released  forces  that  had  their  own  com¬ 
pulsive  drive.  Ramakrishna,  another  big  influence  of  the  time,  was  remarkably  liberal  in 
his  views.  He  preached  no  religious  dogma.  Without  any  formal  education  whatsoever,  it 
was  really  strange  how  he  came  to  have  such  a  liberal  outlook.  It  seems  as  though  he 
breathed  it  in  the  air.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  Ramakrishna,  too,  was  a  product  of  the 
age  brought  about  by  Bengal  s  contact  with  the  West.  At  any  rate  Ramakrishna  was  not 
an  isolated  saint.  He  was  very  much  alive  to  all  that  was  happening  around  him.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  here  that  Bankim  kept  himself  studiously  aloof  from  the  religious  fervour 
of  the  time.  It  is  said,  in  his  young  days  Bankim  was  a  sceptic,  he  was  even  believed  to  be 
an  atheist.  There  s  no  harm  in  being  an  atheist,  and  if  the  young  Bankim  was  one,  it  must 
have  been  due  to  the  Western  influence.  From  his  later  writings,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  atheist  of  young  days  had  turned  into  a  firm  believer  in  God,  and  religion,  like  many 
other  subjects,  had  become  a  chief  subject  of  his  enquiry. 

English  was  then  the  medium  of  instruction  in  'our  schools  and  colleges  and  naturally 
English  literature  and  culture  continued  to  dominate  our  thought  and  expression.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  very  strange  that  like  Michael’s,  Bankim’s  first  attempt  at  writing  was  in 
English  too.  Rajmohan  s  Wife,  a  novel  written  in  English,  was  his  first  literary  effort.  But 
it  seems,  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  performance  and  decided  not  to  publish  it.  But 
he  lost  no  time  in  turning  to  Bengali  and  in  less  than  a  year’s  time  published  his  first  novel 
Durgesnan dim.  It  may  be  noted  that  Madhusudan’s  great  epic  and  Bankimchandra’s  first 
novel  came  in  quick  succession— in  the  course  of  just  five  years.  The  two  combined  to 
greatly  enhance  the  possibilities  of  our  language  and  also  to  reveal  the  immense  potentialities 
of  our  literature.  It  was  now  evident  that  Bengali  literature  was  poised  for  a  great  leap 
forward.  Durgesnandini  was  an  instant  success.  Bengali  readers  had  never  read  anything 
of  the  kind  before.  They  clamoured  for  more  such  stuff  and  novels  came  tumbling  one 
upon  another.  Sensational  love  stories,  with  an  admixture  of  adventure,  easily  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  readers.  Some  of  the  stories,  had  a  thin  historical  coating  ;  these  could 
by  no  means  be  called  historical  novels.  They  were  wholly  imaginary  stories.  History  just 
served  as  a  peg  to  hang  his  stories  on.  I  shall  be  misleading  my  readers  if  I  go  on  talking 
in  an  exultant  mood  as  I  am  doing  now,  about  Bankimchandra’s  achievements.  It  will  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  make  a  proper  assessment  of  his  monumental  work  unless  we  know  what 
Bankim  had  to  contend  with,  how  he  had  to  begin  from  scratch  w’hen  he  arrived  on  the 
scene  as  a  writer  of  Bengali  prose.  Till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no 
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Bengali  prose  in  existence.  The  first  book  in  Bengali  prose  was  produced  in  1801.  A  few 
more  books  came  in  quick  succession.  But  due  to  the  heavy  construction  of  sentences  in 
Sanskritized  diction  this  prose  was  not  very  easy  reading.  It  was  clumsy,  cumbersome  and 
ungainly  in  its  movement.  Vidyasagar  gave  it  a  shape  and  all  others  with  literary  aptitude 
accepted  the  pattern  set  by  him.  Maharshi  Devendranath  Tagore,  Rajnarayan  Bose,  Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay  and  Pearychand  Mitra  (Tekchand  Thakur) — all  Hindu  College  alumni — de¬ 
ciding  to  write  in  Bengali,  our  prose  made  some  appreciable  progress.  But  a  language,  like 
a  wild  horse,  has  got  to  be  tamed  and  disciplined  before  it  can  be  put  to  proper  use.  Literature 
is  not  mere  language  ;  it  is  the  artistic  use  of  language.  When  you  are  going  to  tell  stories 
of  adventure  and  intrigue  and  more  particularly  of  passion  involving  deep  emotions  of  the 
human  heart  like  love  and  hatred  the  language  will  need  twists  and  quirks  which  do  not 
always  come  easy.  A  writer  has  to  gain  complete  mastery  over  the  language  to  make  it 
bend  any  way  he  likes.  Bankim  with  his  extraordinary  command  over  the  language  made 
it  so  pliant  and  flexible  that  it  did  his  bidding  like  an  obedient  valet. 

In  his  novels  Bankim  is  not  simply  the  originator  of  a  new  genre  in  our  literature,  but 
is  also  our  first  major  literary  artist.  Bengali  prose  gained  immeasurably  not  only  in  strength 
and  vigour  but  also  attained  an  ease  and  grace  which  it  had  never  known  before.  Humour 
was  another  of  Bankim’s  great  contributions  to  our  literature.  Not  only  his  stories  but  his 
essays,  too,  even  those  on  serious  subjects — are  full  of  sparkling  humour.  This,  too,  proves 
his  close  acquaintance  with  English  literature  which  is  so  rich  in  humour  and  satire.  The 
story  of  the  growth  and  development  of  Bengali  prose  in  comparison  with  that  of  English 
prose  is  an  interesting  study.  This  will  also  give  us  an  idea  of  the  phenomenal  character  of 
Bankimchandra’s  achievement.  English  prose  was  born  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  the 
first  English  novel,  Pamela  or  Virtue  Rewarded  by  Samuel  Richardson  was  published  in 
1740.  It  appears  that  English  prose  took  nearly  four  hundred  years  to  produce  a  novel 
whereas  Bengali  prose,  born  in  1801,  took  a  little  more  than  sixty  years  only  to  produce 
its  first  novel.  The  touch  of  genius  is  like  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand.  Bengali  prose  in 
Bankim’s  hand  soon  became  a  most  effective  instrument  of  literary  expression,  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  most  complex  ideas  and  the  subtlest  feelings.  This  became  even  more 
evident  when  several  years  later  in  1872,  Bankimchandra  brought  out  his  celebrated  journal, 
Vahgadarsan.  Here  along  with  some  of  his  more  mature  novels,  Bankimchandra  contributed 
innumerable  articles  on  varied  subjects  like  history,  philosophy  and  science.  We  shall  discuss 
this  later  in  greater  detail. 

Bankim’s  novels  gave  his  Bengali  readers  a  new  taste  in  literature.  They  enjoyed  them 
hugely.  But  in  spite  of  tfueir  novelty,  modern  readers  will  not  accept  his  earlier  novels  as 
novels  proper.  These  were  what  in  English  are  known  as  romance  or  tales  with  scenes  and 
incidents  far  removed  from  everyday  life.  Bankimchandra  wrote  fourteen  novels  in  all  of 
which  about  half  were  either  romances  or  pseudo-historical  tales.  It  was  only  when  he  came 
to  write  stories  like  Visavriksa,  Krisnakanter  Will,  Indira  and  RadharanI  that  he  actually 
entered  the  domain  of  fiction  proper.  In  these  books  he  dealt  with  the  social  life  of  Bengal 
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giving  a  picture  of  life  as  it  was  lived  Irom  day  to  day.  Anandamath,  one  of  his  most 
popular  novels  but  by  no  means  his  best,  earned  for  him  the  title  of  Risi  by  virute  of  its 
patriotic  appeal.  The  Vande  Mataram  song  in  that  book  inspired  millions  of  people  in  our 
freedom  struggle  and  Bankim  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  prophet  of  Indian  nationalism. 
The  theme  of  Anandamath  was  idealistic  rather  than  realistic.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
novel  Devi  Caudhurani.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  like  rationalism,  our 
nationalism  too,  was  a  by-product  of  our  Western  education.  When  D urgesnandini  was 
first  published,  readers  detected  some  similarity  between  Bankim’s  story  and  that  of  Scott’s 
Ivanhoe.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  substance  in  that  criticism.  It  was  just  a  way  with 
our  English-educated  readers  to  discover  similarities  too  often  and  too  easily  and  then 
denigrate  this  as  imitation.  It  just  shows  ignorance  of  how  an  original  mind  functions.  A 
mind  like  Bankim’s  is  open  to  all  kinds  of  impressions  and  influences.  His  mind  is  like  a 
receptacle  where  accumulate  all  that  he  has  seen  and  observed,  heard  and  learnt,  read  about 
and  pondered  over.  He  sifts  and  sorts  out  and  examines  and  then  synthesizes  the  material 
which  finally  becomes  all  his  own.  Apparent  similarity,  therefore,  may  be  quite  misleading. 
Bankim  himself  has,  on  occasions,  acknowledged  his  debt  to  English  authors.  He  admitted 
having  borrowed  a  thing  or  two  from  foreign  authors  in  his  novel  Rajani.  Readers  will 
possibly  notice  points  of  similarly  with  The  Woman  in  White  by  Wilkie  Collins  and  also 
a  likeness  here  and  there  to  Bulwar  Lytton’s  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  But  imitation  is  one 
thing,  absorption  is  quite  another.  If  you  can  turn  your  indebtedness  to  good  account,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  copy  ;  and  debt — especially  in  literature — follows  the  course  of  a  subterranean 
river.  The  most  important  thing  is  assimiliation. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  when  Bankimchandra  was  busy  writing  his  romances, 
these  were  still  the  vogue  in  English  literature,  although  English  fiction  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old  when  Bankim  gave  us  our  first  Bengali  fiction.  It  would  be  natural  for 
English  readers  to  look  for  something  new,  and  actually  there  was  a  change  in  public  taste. 
The  writers,  too,  were  not  slow  to  take  note  of  the  readers’  mood.  They  left  their  extravagant 
romances — historical  or  imaginary — and  turned  to  portraying  life  as  it  was  lived  in  rural  as 
well  as  urban  England.  Bankim,  a  keen  student  of  literature,  became  at  once  aware  of  the 
latest  developments  in  Europe  and  he,  too,  turned  away  from  romance  to  more  familiar 
themes  of  middle-class  Bengali  life.  Bengali  readers  with  their  newly  awakened  taste  in 
fiction  would  have  been  satisfied  with  anything  Bankimchandra  offered  them;  but  Bankim 
knew  better.  He  was  not  simply  an  entertainer  but  a  teacher  too,  and  above  anything  else, 
a  literary  artist.  He  wanted  his  readers  to  be  mature  in  taste  and  comprehension.  That 
explains  his  sudden  shifts  in  literary  activity  and  soon  enough  we  find  him  in  an  altogether 
new  role.  In  1872,  just  seven  years  after  he  had  produced  his  first  novel,  Bankim  brought 
out  his  celebrated  journal,  Vahgadarsan. 

Vahgadarsan  was  Bankim’s  greatest  gift  to  the  nation.  Western  learning  had  opened  up 
new  vistas  through  which  people  had  the  glimpse  of  a  whole  world  of  things  to  hear  about 
and  read  about  and  think  about.  People  were  filled  with  a  great  yearning  for  learning  more 
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and  more.  This,  however,  was  confined  to  the  small  section  of  our  English-educated  people. 
Bankim  with  the  vision  of  a  true  nation-builder  felt  that  all  this  knowledge  placed  before 
us  by  the  West  must  be  made  available  to  the  common  man  through  his  mother  tongue. 
It  was  no  easy  job  and  certainly  not  so  for  the  Bengali  language  which  was  just  then  in  the 
process  of  nascent  development.  But  Bankim  was  not  dismayed  by  the  limitations  of  the 
language.  He  knew  that  a  language  would  respond  expansively  to  the  demands  made  of  it 
and  the  tasks  assigned  to  it.  He  proceeded  with  perfect  confidence  in  himself.  His  sharp 
intellect  and  rich  mind  with  so  many  facets  to  it  held  in  a  wide  sweep  'all  the  treasures  that 
nineteenth-century  civilization  had  contributed  to  the  storehouse  of  human  knowledge.  The 
extent  of  his  reading  and  his  grip  over  subjects  of  varied  nature  were  simply  amazing.  He 
wrote  on  philosophy  and  science,  on  history  and  politics-,  discussed  religion  and  social 
problems,  while  literary  criticism  formed  an  interesting  section  of  his  journal.  Bengali 
readers  got  acquainted  with  Darwin’s  theory  and  Herbert  Spencer’s  ideas  through  Bankim’s 
journal.  They  read  about  philosophers  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  Stuart  Mill  and  Auguste  Comte 
on  the  one  hand  and  physicist  Tyndall  on  the  other.  Astronomy  was  a  subject  of  special, 
interest  to  him  and  he  got  his  readers  interested  in  geology  and  zoology,  too.  The  range 
and  depth  of  his  learning  was  simply  astounding.  One  is  reminded  of  Francis -Bacon  who 
during  the  English  Renaissance  had  said,  The  whole  universe  is  my  province.  And  here 
was  Bankim  on  an  expedition  of  conquest  of  the  whole  world  of  learning  in  his  time.  He 
worked  wonders  with  the  language,  too,  freeing  it  of  all  prolixity  and  diffuseness  and 
dealing  with  complex  and  intricate  subjects  in  simple  clear  and  precise  diction,  easy  to 
comprehend.  Bankim’s  novels  had  once  taken  Bengal  by  storm  and  now  his  Vahgadarsan 
simply  overwhelmed  the  reading  public  ;  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and  their  esteem 
for  the  editor  of  the  journal  knew  no  bounds.  Truly  speaking,  no  one  person  so  completely 
dominated  the  intellectual  life  of  Bengal  at  that  moment  as  did  Bankim.  Like  Dr  Johnson  in 
eighteenth-century  England,  Bankim  was  virtually  the  dictator  of  his  age  in  Bengal.  He 
was  even  more  than  that;  for  like  the  legendary  Prometheus  he  brought  the  light  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  his  countrymen  from  the  store-house  of  the  West  and  the  East.  With  his  novels 
Bankim  had  started  his  literary  career  as  an  entertainer  and  also  a  moral  visionary.  When 
he  founded  his  great  journal  Vahgadarsan  he  did  not  of  course  cease  to  be  an  entertainer. 
There  can  be  no  greater  entertainment  than  the  excitement  of  learning  new  things.  There 
was  nothing  the  world  was  thinking  of  in  those  days  which  Bankim  did  not  bring  to  the 
notice  of  his  Bengali  readers.  What  a  rich  harvest  of  ideas  !  The  educated  community 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  adventure  of  learning  and  relished  the  intellecutal  food  provided. 
Bankim  kept  his  readers  on  their  toes  for  each  issue  of  the  journal.  Apart  from  Bankim’s 
learned  articles,  some  of  his  later  novels  too  were  coming  out  serially  in  the  pages  of  his 
journal.  Rabindranath  tells  us  how  the  readers  waited  feverishly  for  a  whole  month  to  know 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  Kundanandinl  or  how  the  author  was  going  to  resolve  an 
intriguing  tangle.  When  Vahgadarsan  came  by  post,  Tagore  says,  there  was  a  regular 
scramble  among  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  get  hold  of  the  issue.  Today,  in  a  totally 
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different  atmosphere,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  evaluate  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  That  is  exactly 
what  Tagore  says  on  the  occasion  of  Bankim’s  birth  centenary  in  1938.  In  order  to  properly 
assess  the  value  of  Bankim  s  achievement,  he  says,  we  would  have  to  consider  the  wretched 
state  of  our  language  when  Bankim  arrived  on  the  literary  scene  and  how  immeasurably 
he  enriched  the  language  and  our  literature  by  the  time  he  left. 

Bankim  s  literary  activity,  apart  from  being  creative  work  in  art  and  culture,  Was  at  the 
same  time,  a  nation-building  effort.  In  many  of  his  articles  in  Vahgadarsan,  he  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  country  and  its  great  civilization  with  a  view  to  instilling  in  his  readers 
a  sense  of  national  pride.  Again,  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  write  about  the  miserable 
condition  in  which  our  peasants  lived  and  the  privations  they  suffered  from  under  the 
Permanent  Settlement.  Not  that  he  confined  himself  to  Bengal  and  for  that  matter  to  India 
only.  In  his  long  dissertation  on  Samya,  Bankim  was  pleading  for  equal  rights  for  all  men 
and  women  all  over  the  world.  He  was  dealing  with  a  subject  which  was.-then  exercising 
the  minds  of  all  thinking  men  in  Europe  and  America.  He  dwelt  on  the  subject  at  great 
length.  Bankim  was  deeply  influenced  by  Mill  and  Rousseau  and  by  the  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution  proclaiming  equal  rights  for  everybody.  From  his  impassioned  arguments  against 
all  kinds  of  exploitation  it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  basic 
principles  of  communism  as  propounded  by  Karl  Marx.  In  his  discussion  on  the  deprivations 
suffered  by  women  Bankim  seems  to  have  been  considerably  influenced  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  s  writings  on  Subjection  of  Women’.  Advocacy  of  Western  science  was  another  of 
Bankim’s  great  contributions  to  the  cultural  awakening  of  Bengal.  At  a  time  when  science 
was  little  known  and  little  talked  ofin  our  country,  Bankim  carried  on  a  ceaseless  propaganda 
in  favour  of  science.  His  book  Vijhanrahasya  will  show  his  great  love  of  science  and  how 
he  wanted  his  people  to  be  science-minded.  A  scientific  attitude,  he  believed,  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  mental  outfit  of  a  modern  man.  In  conservative  circles  there  was  deep-seated 
prejudice  against  science  and  a  bit  of  resistance,  too.  But  Bankim  stood  his  ground  firmly 
and  tried  his  best  to  wear  down  that  resistance.  Here  is  what  he  says  : 

We  are  not  going  to  accept  ancient  Indian  philosophy  simply  because  it  is  our 
own;  nor  are  we  going  to  reject  it  because  it  happens  to  be  indigenous.  On  the 
other  hand,  modern  science  is  not  to  be  acclaimed  or  denounced  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  foreign  and  not  our  own.  We  shall  accept  only  what  is  true  and  reasonable, 
and  we  shall  not  care  if  for  our  belief  we  are  dubbed  fools  or  infidels.  And  finally 
lor  determining  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  we  shall  depend  on  our  own  power 
of  reasoning  and  not  on  the  verdict  given  by  others. 

Bankim’s  Vahgadarsan  gave  many  a  surprise  to  its  readers,  but  none  was  more  delightful 
than  the  creation  of  a  character  who  regaled  his  readers  with  fascinating  talk  on  all  conceivable 
subjects.  As  a  novelist  Bankim  has  created  characters';  but  the  one  he  created  outside  his 
novels  is  certainly  one  of  his  very  best.  He  is  Kamalakanta,  an  opium-addict.  Under  the 
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influence  of  opium  he  dozes  and  talks;  he  just  lets  himself  go  and  goes  on  babbling  on 
anything  that  comes  his  way.  His  rambling  monologues,  apparently  idle  wabble,  conceal 
profound  thoughts.  Anyway,  these  at  once  captured  the  readers’  imagination,  they  simply 
went  into  raptures  over  them.  And  no  wonder,  because  there  is  nothing  more  sensible  than 
delightful  nonsense,  if,  of  course,  you  choose  to  call  it  nonsense.  Here  again,  Bankim  gives 
us  something  absolutely  new,  now  popularly  known  as  belles  lettres.  Bankim  in  his  young 
days  must  have  read  Addison’s  Spectator  essays  and  letters,  perhaps  essays  of  a  more  personal 
nature  in  Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia.  With  the  unfailing  taste  of  a  literary  connoisseur  he  saw 
the  beauty  of  these  things  and  fortunately  for  us,  in  between  his  learned  essays  on  science, 
philosophy  and  religion,  he  wrote  these  delightful  pieces  to  please  himself  as  well  as  others. 
But  those  who  in  those  days  said  that  Kamalakanta’s  rambling  talk  was  the  echo  ol  De 
Quincey’s  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  were  definitely  wide  of  the  mark. 
Except  for  the  opium  factor  there  is  nothing  else  in  common  between  Kamalakanta  and 
the  English  opium  eater.  De  Quincey  was  actually  an  opium-addict  ;  Kamalakanta  perhaps 
pretends  to  be  one.  He  is  an  imaginary  character  who  goes  about  observing  life  all  around 
him  and  making  his  observations  sometimes  ironically,  sometimes  satirically,  underneath 
which  one  can  notice  a  touch  of  seriousness  too.  De  Quincey,  on  the  other  hand,  speaking 
actually  under  the  influence  of  opium,  talks  drowsily  as  though  in  a  dream.  Like  a  poet  he 
creates  a  twilight  atmosphere  and  his  work  like  that  of  a  conscious  artist  is  full  of  artistry. 
Kamalakanta  is  a  man  of  the  world.  He  is  a  humorist  and  true  to  his  nature,  often  makes 
fun  of  man  and  his  world,  but  remains  immensely  likable  all  the  same.  There  is  no  harm 
in  admitting  that  the  device  of  speaking  under  the  influence  of  opium  might  have  been 
suggested  by  De  Quincey’s  book,  but  beyond  that  the  likeness  between  the  two  does  not 
go  any  further. 

The  story  of  Vahgadarsan  is  a  thrilling  story.  No  other  literary  magazine  in  our  country 
has  had  a  more  glorious  history.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  Vahgadarsan  was  born 
about  fourteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  Calcutta  University.  Right  from  its  birth 
the  magazine  catered  to  a  much  larger  public  than  the  Calcutta  University.  Vahgadarsan, 
therefore,  was  not  just  a  journal  :  it  was  an  institution.  It  served  the  purpose  of  a  University. 
Bankim,  apart  from  being  a  great  literary 'artist,  was  also  a  great  teacher  of  men.  He  was 
at  that  hour  the  greatest  purveyor  of  learning  in  the  country.  The  blessings  of  English 
education  reached  our  people  more  quickly  through  his  journal  than  through  any  other 
channel.  One  more  thing  has  got  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  without  which  the 
story  of  Vahgadarsan  and  its  great  editor  will  not  be  complete.  Bankim,  besides  being  a 
great  writer  himself,  was  also  the  creator  of  a  band  of  talented  writers  who  clustered  around 
him  and  his  journal  as  his  admiring  disciples.  Encouraged  and  inspired  by  Bankim  they 
started  writing  and  many  of  them  later  distinguished  themselves  as  writers.  Within  a  few 
years  there  was  quite  a  crop  of  literary  journals.  These  might  be  called  the  off-spring  of 
Vahgadarsan. 

Bankim’s  literary  career,  starting  in  1865  ended  in  1894.  Hardly  thirty  years,  but  crowded 
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years  by  all  means.  What  an  enormous  lot  he  wrote  and  what  tremendous  hold  he  had  over 
his  readers  !  Nobody  was  his  equal  and  nobody  disputed  his  authority.  There  are  instances 
in  history  of  personalities  who  dominate  their  age  so  completely  that  their  history  becomes 
the  history  of  their  time.  Such  men,  as  T.S.  Eliot  puts  it,  ‘are  part  of  the  consciousness  of 
an  age  which  cannot  be  understood  without  them  .  Bankim’s  was  a  personality  of  that  kind 
and  his  history  is  virtually  the  cultural  history  of  Bengal  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


AMBIVALENT  GENIUS 


Sibnarayan  Ray 


MODERN  Bengali  prose  is,  I  believe,  the  most  impressive- and  lasting  achievement  of  the 
Bengal  renaissance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  principal  maker  and  virtually  flawless 
wielder  of  that  prose  was  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee.  His  personality  and  ideas  were  certainly 
not  free  from  contradictions.  Not  a  few  ofhis  views  and  sentiments  strike  me  as  unacceptable. 
His  influence  on  the  educated  Bengali  Hindu  mind  has  not  been  altogether  wholesome. 
Nonetheless,  I  would  maintain  without  the  least  bit  of  hesitation  that  during  the  nineteenth 
century  there  did  not  appear  in  Bengal,  nor  for  that  matter  any  where  else  in’  India,  such 
a  creatively  fertile  intellectual  as  Bankim.  Keeping  in  mind  Rabindranath’s  more  multi-splen- 
doured  genius,  I  would  still  affirm  that  even  after  the  passage  of  a  century  Bankim’s  Bengali 
prose  remains  unequalled  in  its  combination  of  vigour  and  grace,  range  of  subject  matter 
and  variety  of  style,  aptness,  discernment  and  economy,  high  seriousness  and  unfailing  wit. 
The  language  of  prose  commonly  dates  quicker  than  the  language  of  poetry.  It  is  amazing 
that  this  has  not  happened  in  Bankim’s  case. 

The  development  of  literary  prose  is  intimately  related  to  the  cultivation  of  intellectual 
pursuits.  When  philosophical  inquiry  seeks  to  free  itself  from  the  obscurantism  of  religious 
faith,  when  the.  discipline  of  historical  research  prepares  to  separate  itself  from  mythology 
and  oral  tradition,  when  emphasis  shifts  from  intuition  to  empirical  knowledge  which  may 
be  tested  and  contested,  proved  or  disproved,  then  the  predominantly  emotive  language  of 
poetry  is  no  longer  found  to  be  adequate  for  the  new  objectives.  The  language  of  written 
prose  emerges  to  provide  suitable  means  for  the  analysis  of  facts  and  formulation  of  ideas 
and  arguments,  for  accurate  description  of  events  and  communication  of  views.  New  words 
have  to  be  formed,  new  and  complex  sentence  structures  have  to  be  worked  out,  precision, 
distinctions  and  definitions  have  to  be  established.  The  function  of  poetry  is  not,  cannot 
be,  taken  over  by  prose,  but  new  functions  and  demands  become  articulate  as  societies 
become  more  complex  and  heterogeneous,  and  individuation  becomes  pronounced.  In 
primitive  societies  there  is  no  dearth  of  imagination  which  expresses  itself  in  painting, 
dancing,  singing,  myths,  tales  and  elaborate  rituals.  In  rural  and  agricultural  societies  life 
is  relatively  stable  and  held  within  narrow  confines  where  everyone  knows  and  accepts  his 
and  her  place  in  the  social  order,  and  where  the  scope  for  questioning  is  very  limited.  It  is 
in  the  cities  and  urban  civilizations  where  different  peoples,  traditions  and  cultures  confront 
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one  another,  where  conditions  are  unstable  and  uncertain,  that  intellection  and  inquiry, 
collection  ot  reliable  evidence  and  formulation  of  verifiable  views  and  ideas,  projections  of 
alternatives  and  critiques  of  existing  systems  etc.,  become  highly  necessary,  and  the  right 
atmosphere  is  created  for  the  emergence  and  development  of  literary  prose. 

The  new  city  of  Calcutta  provided  the  required  atmosphere  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  a  section  ot  the  English-educated  new  elite  groups  in  Bengal  responded  to  that  atmos¬ 
phere  by  trying  to  construct  a  literary  prose  out  of  the  nearly  thousand  year  old  Bengali 
language.  Bengali  already  had  a  rich  heritage  of  poetry,  but  Bengali  prose  of  which  not  a 
few  specimens  have  lately  been  discovered  in  forms  of  legal  documents,  reports,  letters, 
advertisements,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century,  was  obviously  quite  inadequate 
to  the  new  requirements  of  intellectual  pursuits.  New  ideas  and  possibilities  were  pouring 
in  from  post-renaissance  Europe  through  the  medium  of  English,  and  the  response  of  the 
Bengali  intelligentsia  required  satisfactory  expression  in  the  mother  tongue.  Two  of  the 
tallest  figures  of  the  Bengal  renaissance,  Rammohun  Roy  and  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar, 
made  important  contributions  to  the  emergence  of  the  new  Bengali  prose.  But  while  Ram¬ 
mohun  s  ideas  were  refreshingly  new  and  much  ahead  of  his  time,  his  Bengali  could  not 
but  be  somewhat  stilted  and  lacking  in  ease.  Vidyasagar  rescued  Bengali  prose  from  ‘rustic 
pedantry  and  vulgarity’,  according  to  Rabindranath,  but  for  the  attainment  of  its  full  matur¬ 
ity,  it  had  to  wait  till  the  appearance  of  Bankim.  In  the  course  of  a  little  over  two  decades 
(1865-88)  the  genius  of  Bankim  endowed  Bengali  prose  with  the  qualities  and  capabilities 
of  a  truly  developed  modern  language — plasticity  and  dynamism,  abstraction  and  concrete¬ 
ness,  adaptability  and  inventiveness,  clarity  and  suggestivity,  complex  structures  and  vivacity 
of  spirit..  The  literary  periodical  Vahgadarsan  (1872-76)  which  he  founded  and  edited  for 
four  years  set  a  standard  that  has  not  been  surpassed.  The  extraordinary  diversity  of  themes 
and  styles  over  which  he  held  his  sway — from  Kapalkundala  (1866)  through  Krisnakanter 
Will  (1878),  Anandamath  (1882)  and  Devi  CaudhuranI  (1884)  to  the  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Rajsmha  (1893),  from  Kamalakanter  Daptar  (1875)  through  Samya  (1879)  to 
Krisnacaritra  (1886)  and  Dharmatattva  (1888) — made  him  the  acknowledged  Master  who 
had  brought  Bengali  into  the  arena  of  world  literature. 


II 

I  continue  to  enjoy  reading  many  among  Bankim’s  novels  as  I  enjoy  reading  Stendhal, 
Turgenev  and  Dickens,  but  it  is  to  the  thinker  and  essayist  Bankim  that  I  often  turn  for 
sharpening  and  testing  my  own  ideas  and  expressions.  He  was  an  intellectual  par  excellence. 
There  was  hardly  a  significant  issue  or  current  of  contemporary  thought  or  inquiry  which 
did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  his  interests  and  to  which  he  failed  to  respond  or  on 
which  he  did  not  make  sharp  and  perceptive  comments.  He  drew  from  many  sources,  both 
Indian  and  European,  but  his  critical  independence  was  not  overawed  by  any  authority.  He 
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wanted  to  expand  the  intellectual  horizons  of  his  Bengali  readers,  to  develop  their  curiosity 
about  the  world  in  which  they  were  placed,  to  sharpen  their  perception  and  stir  their 
imagination.  From  the  very  second  issue  of  Vangadarsan  he  began  writing  a  series  of  essays 
on  various  findings  of  contemporary  natural  sciences — on  the  great  solar  eruption,  the 
multitudes  of  stars,  the  composition  of  dust  particles,  recent  experiments  in  air-travel,  the 
universe  in  motion,  the  antiquity  of  man,  protoplasm,  the  importance  of  quantity  and 
measurement  in  scientific  research,  current  knowledge  about  the  moon — and  they  were 
brought  together  in  a  volume  titled  Vijnanarahasya  in  1875.  Explaining  the  nature  of  scientific 
inquiry  he  wrote  in  the  essay  on  ‘Protaplasm’  : 

Science  tells  us,  ‘I  do  not  ask  you  to  put  your  trust  at  once,  I  do  not  favour  them 
who  do  so.  Only  trust  what  I  am  able  to  prove. .  .Distrust  me  all  the  time.  If  you 
are  skeptical  about  philosophy  it  turns  into  ashes,  but  my  growth  depends  on 
skepticism.  Whatever  I  say  about  the  human  body  I  shall  demonstrate,  if  you 
come  with  me  to  the  hall  of  anatomy  and  chemical  experiments. 

(translated  by  SNR  from  the  original  Bengali  ;  Sahitya  Sangsad  edition  of  Bafikim 
Racanavali  or  Collected  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  150  :  hereafter  cited  as  CW.) 

He  thus  introduced  his  Bengali  bhadralok  readers  to  the  naturalist  view  of  the  universe 
which  was  emerging  in  consequence  of  researches  and  experiments  in  various  disciplines 
like  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  biology.  Precise  and  clear  in  his  exposition, 
he  at  the  same  time  made  it  interesting  and  lively.  Patriotic  and  traditionalist  pretensions 
were  often  deflated  with  a  quick  barb  of  wit.  Thus,  after  describing  early  attempts  to  send 
up  gas-filled  balloons,  Bankim  stated  that  the  first  human  beings  to  travel  by  balloon  in  the 
sky  were  a  French  aristocrat  and  a  French  scientist.  They  are  the  first  human  skytravellers, 
'because  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  count  Krisna  and  Arjuna.c.as  humans.  We  would, 
however,  have  no  objection  to  conferring  the  honour  on  him  who  crossed  the  sea  by  air 
after  shouting  Jai  Ram,  except  that  he  too  was  not  a  human  either’.  Even  today  such  a  barb 
may  have  some  salutary  effect  on  Rambhaktas  and  Hanumanbhaktas. 

Bankim  wanted  the  scientific  spirit  of  inquiry  to  be  extended  from  the  natural  sciences 
to  the  study  of  history,  morality  and  culture.  He  raised  seminal  questions  about  history, 
especially  Indian  history,  even  more  pointedly,  the  history  of  Bengal.  At  a  time  when  the 
discipline  of  history  was  still  almost  at  its  inception  in  India,  he  argued  in  favour  of  a 
people’s  history  in  contradistinction  to  the  story  of  rulers  and  dynasties — a  history  of  the 
changing  social,  economic  and  cultural  milieu  of  common  men  and  women,  and  an  account 
of  forces  and  factors  which  caused  or  retarded  development.  Although  he  did  not  find  time 
to  write  a  book  of  history,  he  made  many  seminal  observations  and  raised  many  illuminating 
questions  which  have  not  lost  their  relevance  today.  Having  raised  the  question,  ‘Why 
Indians  are  ruled  by  others’,  he  suggested  two  reasons  : 
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Indians  are  by  nature  devoid  of  the  desire  for  svadhmata  (independence/self-rule) 
..  .This  is  not  a  peculiar  feature  of  contemporary  Hindus... Nowhere  in  Sanskrit 
and  other  ancient  literature  is  to  be  found  any  writing  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  Hindu  predecessors  ever  attempted  to  achieve 
svadhmata — This  lack  ot  faith  in  self-reliance  is  one  aspect  of  the  natural  passivity 
ol  Indians,  evidence  of  which  may  be  found  in  Aryan  theology  and  Aryan 
philosophy.  Whether  it  be  Vedic,  Buddhist  or  puranic  religion — they  all  speak 
in  praise  of  this  passivity  or  inertia  (acesta)...  The  second  reason  is  disunity 
in  Hindu  society,  the  absence  in  society  of  the  foundations  of  a  nation,  the  lack 
of  the  spirit  of  national  welfare...  . 

(translated  by  SNR  from  CW  vol.  2  cited  above,  pp.  237-239) 

In  another  essay  he  considered  the  question  why  there  was  no  history  of  the  Indians  by 
Indians.  In  his  view  this  lack  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  established  mode 
of  Indian  thought  and  belief,  ‘man  is  not  the  doer  of  any  action,  therefore  his  activities  do 
not  require  to  be  described  of  praised’.  (Collected  Works  2,  p.  330)  Indians  believe  that 
everything  in  this  world,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  man,  is  due  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  gods.  From  fear  of  gods  and  lack  of  faith  in  man,  Indians  have  become  altogether 
unmindful  of  their  history. 

However,  Bankim  believed  that  history  was  essential  to  a  people’s  growth.  Besides 
writing  a  number  of  essays  on  aspects  of  Bengali  society  and  the  formation  of  the  Bengali 
people  (CW  vol.  2,  pp.  330-363),  he  appealed  to  his  educated  countrymen  to  join  in  a 
common  venture  in  gathering  source  material  for  constructing  a  true  history  of  Bengal 
(CW  2,  p.  337). 

Central  to  the  multifold  interests  and  pursuits  of  Bankim  was  his  lifelong  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  existence.  This  is  what  distinguishes  him  most  as  the  intellectual 
par  excellence  of  his  age.  In  Dharmatattva  (1888),  written  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate 
catechism  between  Guru  and  Sisya,  he  made  this  illuminating  autobiographical  statement  : 

From  the  very  early  days  of  my  youth  this  question  would  occur  to  me  :  ‘What 
shall  I  do  with  this  life  ?  What  should  one  do  with  it  ?’  All  my  life  I  have  been 
seeking  an  answer  to  this  question.  My  life  is  now  nearly  spent  in  this  search.  I 
have  received  many  customary  and  popular  answers,  and  have  suffered  much  in 
trying  to  test  their  validity.  I  have  read  as  much  as  has  been  within  my  competence, 
written  a  great  deal,  discussed  with  many  people,  met  many  in  my  field  of  work. 
To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  studied  literature,  science,  history,  philosophy, 
native  and  foreign  scriptures.  I  have  laboured  hard  to  give  to  my  life  some  measure 
of  fulfilment. 

(translated  by  SNR,  CW  2,  p.  622) 
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The  labour  was  certainly  not  wasted.  The  greatest  master  of  prose  in  the  language,  a  thinker 
who  was  as  familiar  with  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Gita  as  with  Comte,  Spencer,  Darwin 
and  Mill,  but  who  never  allowed  the  freshness  and  originality  of  his  ideas  to  be  cramped 
by  his  erudition,  he  combined  an  extraordinary  fecundity  of  imagination  with  sustained 
intellection  and  a  profound  concern  for  the  ethical.  I  have  mentioned  his  critical  prose,  but 
Bengali  fiction  grew  up  in  his  hand  from  infancy  to  maturity.  He  showed  how  while  a 
novel  did  require  a  strong  story  line  to  sustain  its  reader’s  interest,  it  also  possessed  tremend¬ 
ous  absorbing  power  which  could  digest  history  and  philosophy,  sociology  and  psychology, 
religion  and  morality,  and  transform  them  into  the  flesh-arid-blood  of  a  lively  tale.  Most 
modern  novelists  in  Bengali  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  Bankim,  but  he  found  in  Rabindranath 
an  apt  disciple  in  this  regard. 

Although  fame  came  to  him  early  and  his  novels  were  widely  read  and  translated,  Bankim 
was  a  lonely  man  who  had  many  admirers  but  very  few  friends.  Loneliness  is  probably  the- 
inescapable  fate  of  genius.  Bankim’s  relation  with  his  father  and  brothers  was  not  happy  ; 
there  was  tragedy  in  his  own  domestic  life  ;  although  his  sense  of  history  made  him  welcome 
the  British  rule,  he  suffered  much  from  the  arrogant  and  discriminatory  conduct  of 
Englishmen  in  India.  How  he  forced  one  Lt  Colonel  Duffin  to  publicly  apologize  to  him 
in  open  court  is  well-known.  But  Bankim  knew  that  however  competent,  scrupulous  and 
hardworking  he  .might  be,  he  would  never  reach  above  a  certain  level  in  the  colonial 
administrative  hierarchy  because  he  was  an  Indian.  This  was  a  constant  source  of  strain  and 
frustration,  but  probably  much  more  pain  and  disgust 'were  caused  by  the  ubiquitous 
spinelessness  and  lack  of  integrity  which  he  found  in  the  Bengali  bhadralok  community 
among  whom  he  had  to  live  and  work.  Nowhere  in  Bengali  literature  is  there  a  more 
ruthless  and  pointed  exposure  of  the  Bengali  babu  or  pseudo-modern  bhadralok  than  in 
Bankim’s  satirical  writings  : 

He  whose  words  are  one  in  his  mind,  ten  in  his  utterance,  one  hundred  in  his 
disputes,  is  a  Babu.  He  whose  strength  is  one  thing  in  his  hands,  tenfold  in  his 
mouth,  a  hundred-fold  on  the  back  and  invisible  at  work-time,  is  a  Babu. 

(Lokarahasya,  CW  2,  p.  12  ;  translated  by  Marian  Maddern,  Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee,  Sociological  Essays,  pp.  28-29) 

Deceitfulness  from  jackals,  servile  flattery  and  cadging  from  dogs,  cowardice 
from  sheep,  mimicry  from  monkeys,  and  braying  from  donkeys — combining  all 
these  together  the  new  Bengali  has  arisen  in  society’s  sky,  illuminating  the  horizon, 
India’s  hope  and  the  object  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  affection. 


(translated  by  SNR,  CW  2,  p.  200) 
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Such  was  Bankim’s  double-e 
and  legitimizes. 


dged  attack  on  Bengali  babudom  and  its  European  patrons 


III 

But  while  holding  the  mirror  up  to  the  bhadraiok,  Bankim  did  not  succeed  in  freeing 
himself  from  the  ambiguities  and  ambivalence  of  this  group.  The  failure  became  more 
conspicuous  in  his  later  writings,  but  even  his  early  writings,  certainly  more  radical,  are 
not  always  free  of  self-contradictions.  This  may  be  seen  both  in  his  fictional  and  non-fictional 
works.  Deeply  influenced  by  modern  Western  thought  he  advocated  social  equality  in  his 
famous  tract  Samya.  There  he  pleaded  vigorously  tor  education  and  emancipation  of  women, 
and  critically  analysed  how  in  Indian  society  women  had  all  along  been  deprived  of  human 
rights  and  social  equality.  ‘Here  women  are  caged  birds  ;  they  utter  such  catchphrases  as 
they  are  taught  ;  they  eat  if  they  are  given  food,  they  fast  if  they  are  not.’  ‘The  lawmakers 
are  men  ;  so  they  have  it  all  their  own  way.’  A  woman  is  denied  any  right  of  inheritance 
to  property  so  that  she  may  remain  completely  obedient  to  her  husband.  ‘That  is  the  purpose 
of  all  laws,  made  by  men — tie  up  women  hands  and  feet  with  all  kinds  of  chains,  then  put 
them  at  the  feet  of  men  that  men  may  kick  them  as  and  when  they  please,  but  wretched 
women  may  not  utter  a  word  (CW  2,  pp.  400,  402,  404).  Having  written  all  these  under 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  inspiration,  Bankim  nevertheless  held  up  for  admiration  the  satltva  of 
the  traditional  Hindu  wife,  and  offered  at  best  occasional  left-handed  compliments  to  female 
emancipationists  like  Vidyasagar  and  leaders  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  Later  in  life,  Bankim 
withdrew  Samya  from  circulation,  and  would  not  allow  three  of  its  five  sections  to  be 
reprinted  or  included  in  his  authorized  works.  These  chapters  dealt  with  egalitarian  move¬ 
ments  and  ideas  and  the  servile  state  of  women  in  Indian  society. 

In  ‘Bangadeser  Krisak’  (the  full  text  was  originally  published  in  Vahgadarsan  and  sections 
from  it  were  included  in  Samya),  Bankim  gave  the  most  moving  description  of  the 
appalling  condition  of  the  peasants  of  Bengal.  Stressing  that  he  and  his  readers  belonged 
to  that  privileged  minority  which  prospered  under  British  rule,  he  asked  the  question  which 
continues  to  haunt  us  more  than  a  century  later  :  What  is  national  welfare  if  it  does  not 
benefit  the  common  man  ? 

I  have  one  question  to  ask — whose  is  this  prosperity  ?  Hasim  Sheikh  and  Rama 
Kaivarta,  with  their  blunt-edged  ploughs  and  two  skin-and-bone  oxen,  plough 
knee-deep  in  mud,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed  in  midday  sun — have  they  pros¬ 
pered  ?...  Whose  prosperity  is  the  country’s  prosperity  ?  I  see  your  prosperity 
and  mine,  but  are  you  and  I  the  country  ?  How  many  are  we  ?  And  how  many 
are  the  peasants  ?  ...  they  are  the  country — the  majority  are  peasants...  where 
they  have  no  prosperity,  the  country  has  no  prosperity.  (CW  Vol.  2,  pp.  288-89). 
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And  yet  having  argued  so  very  passionately  for  the  peasants  Bankim  would  not  agree  to 
the  abolition  of  the  pernicious  zarriindari  system.  The  permanent  settlement  of  1793,  he 
admitted,  was  a  great  mistake,  but  ‘modern  Bengali  society  is  founded  on  that  error,  and 
if  it  is  destroyed  there  is  the  danger  of  terrible  disorder  overtaking  Bengali  society.  We  do 
not  support  social  revolution’  (CW  vol.  2,  pp.  309-10).  Although  he  recognized  that  ‘zamin- 
ders  were  neither  necessary  nor  useful  to  the  country’  (ib . ,  p.  314)  and  a  direct  settlement 
with  the  peasants  would  have  been  more  beneficial,  he  nevertheless  clearly  stated  that  ‘we 
do  not  desire  destruction  of  the  ten-year  Settlement,  nor  do  we  support  its  destruction’. 
Bankim  seemed  to  hope  that  zamindars  might  be  persuaded  to  take  an  enlightened  interest 
in  agricultural  development  and  the  condition  of  the  peasants  will  improve  under  British  rule. 

Similarly  Bankim’s  egalitarianism  stopped  short  of  committing  himself  to  the  abolition 
of  the  caste  system.  Like  the  babus  he  so  rightly  despised  he  also  seemed  to  expect  that 
caste  might  be  translated  into  some  kind  of  meritocracy.  He  advocated  the  spread  of  modern 
knowledge  and  scientific  spirit  and  recognized  the  seminal  importance  of  Western  thought, 
made  accessible  to  Indians  through  cultivation  of  the  English  language.  Without  it  there 
was  no  hope  of  India’s  social  and  cultural  rejuvenation.  But  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  very 
nostalgically  about  the  Hindu  tradition,  and  in  his  later  writings  did  not  hesitate  to  claim 
that  much  that  was  truly  worthy  in  modern  Western  ideas  was  already  anticipated  in 
traditional  Hindu  thought.  In  certain  respects  the  change  in  orientation  between  his  early 
and  later  writings  is  truly  startling.  He  wrote  in  1874-75  describing  the  modern  scientific 
attitude  : 


I  do  not  recognize  any  one  to  be  omniscient  or  possessed  of  absolute  knowledge. 
I  do  not  accept  that  the  ancient  risis  possessed  any  special  means  to  knowledge 
other  than  what  are  available  to  modern  man — because  I  do  not  accept  as  true 
anything  which  is  supernatural. 

and  again  : 

...the  religious  wisdom  of  Sakyasinha,  the  heroism  of  Akbar,  the  philosophy  of 
Comte...  your  wife’s  love,  the  nectar-sweet  babbling  of  a  child,  the  good  counsel 
of  a  father — they  are  all  but  expansions  and  contractions  of  matter — there  is  no 
other  magician  in  all  these  except  protoplasm. 

(CW  vol.  2,  pp.  149,  152) 

He  would  declare  in  1884-85  : 

There  does  not  exist  in  the  history  or  poetry  of  any  country  an  ideal  character  as 
all-qualified,  as  sinless  as  Krisna.  (CW  2,  p.  407)...  No  religious  text  of  any  country 
has  such  dharma-nourishing  ideals  as  the  sastras  of  the  Hindus,  (ib.  p.  408) . . .  Krisna 
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was  the  ideal  man,  and  therefore  he  was  the  master  of  all  learning  and  knowledge 
(ib.  p.  578)...  It  he  was  the  incarnation  of  God  then  the  object  of  his  worship 
(bhakti)  was  himself...  He  performed  his  works  by  the  use  of  human  powers  but 
his  character  was  superhuman,  (ib.,  p.  583). 

and  again  : 

No  nation  ever  realized  the  true  essence  of  the  theory  of  worship  (upasana-tattva) 
as  did  the  Hindus  (ib.  p.  593)...  That  Europe  has  gropingly  been  able  to  grasp 
bits  and  fragments  of  the  basic  part  of  Hindu  dharma  is  no  small  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  Hindu  dharma  (ib.,  p.  596). 

He  did  not  at  any  time  deny  the  importance  of  reason  and  scientific  inquiry,  but  he 
increasingly  emphasized  the  central  place  of  bhakti  in  human  life — bhakti  for  society,  bhakti 
for  God.  In  seeking  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  inquiry  with  bhakti  Bankim  seems  to  have 
lent,  especially  in  his  later  writings,  his  great  intellectual  authority  to  the  notorious  penchant 
for  double-talk  which  characterizes  the  Bengali  bhadralok. 

Bankim’s  ambivalence  is  particularly  pronounced  in  several  of  his  major  works  of  fic¬ 
tion — especially  in  his  treatment  of  women.  Thus  he  portrayed  the  young  and  innocent 
widow  Kundanandini  with  deep  affection  and  understanding  ;  and  yet  she  had  to  be  denied 
any  chance  of  development  and  finally  destroyed  so  that  Nagendra  might  be  restored  to 
the  traditional  harmony  of  Hindu  conjugal  life.  In  Krisnakanter  Will  his  self-contradiction 
was  even  more  obtrusive.  Rohinl,  the  liveliest  character  in  this  novel,  was  deftly  sketched 
as  a  young,  beautiful,  intelligent,  sensitive  and  adventuresome  woman,  torn  between  love, 
conscience  and  fear  of  punishment,  but  unfortunately  for  her  she  too  was  a  widow  and, 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  a  happy  married  life.  In  the  early  part  of  the  novel  Bankim  followed 
her  feelings  and  predicament  with  great  sympathy  and  insight,  but  when  she  became  a 
serious  problem  her  author  not  only  got  her  killed,  but  in  a  rather  forced  and  unconvincing 
twist  to  the  plot  she  was  transformed  into  an  incredibly  foolish,  fickle  and  heartless  woman, 
thereby  justifying  her  fate.  Govindalal’s  child-wife  Bhramar  was  in  the  end  extolled  as  an 
ideal  woman  because,  deserted  by  her  husband,  she  embodied  the  suffering  steadfastness 
of  the  traditional  Hindu  wife.  In  Devi  Caudhurani,  the  heroine  Praphulla,  rejected  and 
thrown  out  by  her  heartless  father-in-law,  went  through  an  elaborate  process  of  spiritual 
self  discipline  which  qualified  her  to  be  the  acknowledged  supreme  commander  of  a  large 
army  of  dedicated  rebels,  only  in  the  end  to  return  to  her  nincompoop  husband  and  his 
greedy  father  and  find  fulfilment  in  the  role  of  a  dedicated  and  selfless  housewife.  ‘Rulership 
is  not  the  dharma  of  womankind,’  Praphulla  was  made  to  explain,  ‘domesticity  is  also  a 
difficult  dharma,  no  yoga  is  more  difficult’  (CW  vol  1,  pJ370).  Bankim  was  divided  between 
two  worlds  ;  it  is  important  to  note  that  behind  even  his  apparently  traditionalist  resolutions 
there  lay  a  profound  inner  ambiguity,  rooted  in  his  perceptions  as  a  modern  thinker  and 
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artist.  He  clearly  despised  the  mean,  unscrupulous  and  traditionalist  father-in-law,  and  the 
hero  Vrajesvar  was  shown  as  a  tradition-moulded  weakling  of  a  husband.  But  Praphulla  s 
nobility  of  character,  acquired  and  cultivated  in  the  course  of  a  disciplined,  chequered  and 
tested  career,  leaves  no  doubt  about  her  intellectual  and  moral  superiority.  Wfiat  a  pity  that 
having  portrayed  such  a  magnificent  personality,  Bankim  decided  to  put  her  back  within 
the  closed  walls  of  a  conservative  Hindu  antahpur. 

But  Bankim  not  only  obscured  the  historic  confrontation  of  two  antinomial  world-views 
— the  religious-traditionalist  and  the  rationalist-libertarian — which  was  taking  place  in 
nineteenth-century  Bangal;  this  man  of  genius,  in  whom  both  independence  and  criticality 
were  so  strong  helped  in  a  decisive  manner  in  retarding  the  emergence  of  secular  individu¬ 
ality.  He  did  so,  first,  by  reinvesting  the  idea  of  vertical  individual  with  sannyasi  or  ascetic 
associations,  and  thus  reversing  the  secular  direction  which  had  been  opened  by  the  renais¬ 
sance.  It  was  not  as  if  he  did  not  recognize  the  social  context  or  obligations  of  a  mature 
individual.  But  the  ideal  individuals  whom  he  created  in  his  fiction  and  who  would  exercise 
considerable  influence  on  the  educated  Hindu  nationalists  of  the  following  generations, 
were  of  the  sannyasi  model.  The  santans  of  Anandamath  were  brahmacaris;  at -their  initiation 
they  had  to  take  the  vow  that  till  their  objective  was  accomplished  they  would  sever  all 
connections  with  their  parents,  wives,  children  and  relatives  and  totally  reject  the  world  of 
the  senses  (CW  1,  pp  749-51).  This  was  a  repudiation  of  the  renaissance  notion  of  the  free 
and  secular  individual  who  would  remake  society  not  by  opting  out  but  by  becoming  its 
dynamic  principle. 

Secondly,  Bankim  imbued  the  newly  emerging  ideology  of  anti-individualist  nationalism 
with  great  potency.  On  an  intellectual  plane  he  had  sufficient  detachment  to  recognize  that 
nationalism  was  an  imported  ideology  from  the  West  and  he  coolly  analysed  its  two  basic 
features.  It  required  individuals  to  identify  themselves  totally  with  the  nation.  ‘It  is  the  duty 
of  all  Hindus  to  act  unitedly,  with  one' counsel  and  one  view — awareness  of  this  is  the  first 
half  of  founding  a  nation.’  The  second  half  was  the  recognition  that  in  a  conflict  of  interest 
between  one’s  own  nation  and  another,  the  individual  must  support  his  own  nation.  In 
other  words,  nationalism  was  essentially  collectivist  ;  and  it  placed  loyalty  to  motherland 
above  individual  conscience  and  universal  human  welfare.  And  Bankim  added  :  ‘Whether 
nationalism  is  good  or  bad,  whichever  nation  possesses  it  to  a  greater  degree  becomes  more 
powerful  than  others’  (CW  2,  p.  239). 


ANANDAMATH 


Chitta  Ranjan  Bandyopadhyay 


IT  was  no  more  than  a  novel,  yet  no  less  potent  than  an  invincible  legion.  It  was  the  story 
that  gave  us  Vande  Mataram,  the  magic  song  which  inspired  thousands,  both  those  who 
chose  v.iolence/non-violence,  to  brave  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  the  country.  Anandamath 
was  no  ordinary  weapon  against  the  British  rule. 

Anandamath  taught  us  to  contemplate  the  country  as  mother.  In  Bengali  prose  fiction, 
it  was  Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay  who  first  gave  the  nation  that  figural  dignity.  In  Ahgunya 
Vinimaya  (1857),  and  in  the  allegorical  tale  Puspahjali  (1876),  he  imagined  his  native  land 
not  only  as  mother,  but  also  as  celestial  goddess.  Vedavyasa  in  Puspahjali  stands  for  the 
love  of  one’s  country,  and  Devi  for  the  motherland  herself.  Bankim  too  conceived  of  his 
country  as  goddess.  But  with  him  she  is  not  a  remote  dweller  in  heaven,  but  one  who 
inhabits  the  hearts  of  her  children.  It  is  to  her  worship  that  all  efforts  and  struggles  of  the 
santans  are  dedicated.  One  can  trace  the  theme  of  nationalism  in  the  literature  which  preceded 
Anandamath.  Such  nationalism,  however,  centred  on  the  political  ruler.  Subjects  fought 
for  the  country,  often  with  great  courage.  But  the  task  of  defending  the  land  rested  not 
with  them,  but  their  king.  The  nationalism  of  Anandamath  was  an  entirely  new  thing.  The 
santans  are  either  ascetics  who  have  renounced  the  world  for  good,  or  men  who  have  left 
their  families  for  the  time  being  to  serve  the  country.  They  seek  neither  to  defend  nor  to 
install  any  king.  Free  of  self-serving  motives,  they  pursue  an  ideal,  that  of  a  society  free  of 
tyranny  and  injustice. 

One  can  think  of  at  least  three  reasons  why  Anandamath  was  able  to  capture  the  nationalist 
imagination.  The  first  of  these  is  the  spontaneity  with  which  the  people  are  shown  to  love 
their  country.  The  santans  are  motivated  not  by  any  political  ruler,  but  by  a  passion  for 
freedom.  Such  deep  and  active  awareness  of  national  selfhood  was  something  new  in  Indian 
literature-  That  a  duty  and  a  contribution  toward  the  national  cause  is  expected  of  even  the 
meanest  was  a  lesson  taught  for  the  first  time:  The  second  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  battle 
in  the  novel  is  against  colonial  rule.  The  earlier  literary  instances  of  partiotism  almost 
invariably  centred  on  the  political  conflict  between  Hindus  and  Muslims.  Although  Bankim 
thought  it  prudent  to  deny  it,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  real  struggle  of  the  santans 
is  against  the  English,  a  struggle  with  the  ideals  of  which  we  could  readily  sympathize. 
The  third  reason,  which  appealed  especially  to  the  revolutionaries  of  Bengal,  is  its  militant 
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nationalism.  British  administrators  have  testified  to  the  impact  the  novel  had  on  the  revolutio¬ 
nary  programme.  Kerr  wrote  in  his  confidential  report  Political  Trouble  in  India,  1907-1917  : 

...they  (Jotin’s  Gang)  had  changed  their  names  and  adopted  the  names  of  the  heroes 
of  Bankimchandra  Chatterji’s  novel  Anandamath.  Their  refuge  in  the  jungle  was 
therefore  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  a  revolutionary  band  of  children  of  the  Mother. 

Two  of  the  followers  of  the  daring  revolutionary  Jatindranath  Mukhopadhyay  had  assumed 
the  names  of  characters  from  Anandamath.  Campbell  refers  to  this  also.  Besides  the  plot 
and  character,  the  song  Vande  Mataram  enthused  the  nationalists  in  a  way  hard  to  match. 
As  Sri  Aurobindo  says  : 

The  Mantra  (Vande  Mataram)  had  been  given  and  in  a  single  day  a  whole  people 
had  been  converted  to  the  religion  of  partriotisnn.  The  Mother  had  revealed 
herself.  Once  that  vision  has  come  to  a  people,  there  can  be  no  rest,  no  peace, 
no  further  slumber  till  the  temple  has  been  made  ready,  the  image  installed  and 
the  sacrifice  offered.  A  great  nation  which  has  had  that  vision  can  never  again  be 
placed  under  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 

Surendranath  Banerjee  writes  : 

Bankimchandra  Chatterjee  could  hardly  have  anticipated  the  part  it  was  destined 
to  play  in  the  Swadeshi  movement,  or  the  assured  place  it  was  to  occupy  in  the 
national  demonstrations.  Dante,  when  he  sang  of  Italian  unity,  had  no  conception 
of  the  practical  use  to  which  his  song  would  be  put  by  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi, 
or  the  part  it  would  play  in  the  political  evolution  of  the  Italian  population. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  popular  appeal  of  the  song  owed  largely  to  its  association 
with  the  story.  If  it  had  not  been  part  of  the  plot  and  the  setting,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  song  would  have  been  as  stimulating. 


II 

Bankim  did  make  some  changes  to  the  text  in  successive  editions  to  ward  off  official 
displeasure.  In  the  first  edition,  a  few  alterations  were  made  to  the  text  which  appeared  in 
Vahgadarsan,  and  an  Advertisement,  praising  the  English,  was  added.  To  the  second  edition 
was  added  a  selection  from  the  review  published  in  Liberal.  There  were  also  a  few  revisions 
in  the  text.  Further  changes  were  made  in  the  third  edition,  and  the  sannyasl  revolt  is 
indicated  as  the  historical  source  of  the  story.  Although  the  fourth  edition  showed  few 
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noticeable  revisions,  there  were  many  in  the  fifth,  which  implies  that  even  a  decade  after 
its  publication,  official  hostility  to  the  book  had  not  abated. 

It  is  possible  to  analyse  the  revisions  into  a  few  clear  groups.  (1)  Corrections  of  obvious 
errors  and  stylistic  improvements.  All  authors  make  such  emendations,  and  a  discussion  of 
these  is  not  my  purpose.  (2)  Changes  and  modifications  made  to  placate  the  authorities, 
such  as  (a)  mussalman,  nede,  Yaban  in  place  of  inrej,  gora,  British;  (b)  toning  down  of 
the  praises  ot  the  santans  courage  and  prowess;  (c)  softening  of  criticisms  of  the  English; 
(d)  excision,  where  possible,  ot  disparaging  remarks  on  the  English,  and  the  addition,  at 
times,  ot  words  praising  them.  (3)  Changes  which  aim  at  making  the  story’s  connexion 
with  the  sannyasi  uprising  more  convincing. 

Some  omissions,  such  as  those  made  to  render  Santi’s  character  more  lifelike  and  plausible, 
are  part  of  familiar  authorial  practice  and  do  not  require  comment.  But  a  few  seem  to  have 
been  made  with  the  express  purpose  of  removing  remarks  offensive  to  the  English.  Pages 
145-48  ot  the  tirst  edition  were  cut  out.  There  are  some  remarks  in  the  expunged  portion 
which  are  not  complimentary  to  the  English— ‘Watson,  in  his  imprudence’,  ‘the  English 
troops  started  dwindling’,  ‘Watson’s  ragged  troops  fled  helter-skelter’,  ‘the  santans  are 
crushing  the  English  soldiers’,  and  so  on.  Significant  additions,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  been  made  in  order  to  redirect  the  reader’s  sympathies.  Such  additions  are  especially 
marked  in  the  fifth  edition.  The  principal  purpose  of  these  entries  is  to  express  support  for 
English  rule.  After  the  santans  win  the  battle,  the  Physician  tells  Satyananda,  ‘Your  wrong 
judgment  has  led  you  to  victory  by  pelf  and  plunder.  The  fruits  of  sin  are  never  pure.  And 
so  you  shall  not  be  able  to  redeem  your  country.’ 

It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  accept  that  the  santans’  long  and  heroic  struggle  for  the 
country  has  been  unjust  and  futile.  Has  Satyananda  worked  against  the  ideals  of  his  mentor 
all  along  ?  It  seems  that  the  Physician’s  words  are  an  abrupt  and  alien  imposition  on  the 
story,  not  integral  to  it.  The  sympathy  of  the  reader  is  with  Satyananda.  When  he  says, 
his  eyes  fiery  with  rage  and  anguish,  ‘I  will  make  the  Mother  fertile  by  drenching  her  in 
enemy  blood,’  and  when,  after  his  failure,  he  resolves  to  die  in  the  presence  of  her  image, 
the  stirring  sensation  which  the  reader’s  heart  experiences  seems  to  confirm  that  the  message 
of  the  story  is  being  voiced  by  Satyananda,  not  by  Mahapurusa.  Even  in  the  first  edition, 
there  are  a  few  passages  which  suggest  support  for  English  rule,  such  as,  ‘And  so  we  shall 
put  the  English  on  the  throne’  (p.  189).  But  the  closing  paragraph  allays  the  reader’s  discom¬ 
fort  and  remonstrance  by  making  it  clear  that  the  author  approves  of  a  revolution.  Consider 
the  last  three  sentences  : 

Then  on  a  sudden  the  lamp  of  the  Visnumandap  flared  more  brightly,  it  did  not 
go  out.  The  flame  that  Satyananda  had  lit  was  not  to  be  put  out  easily.  I  might 
tell  that  story  later,  if  I  can. 

What  was  the  story  that  Bankim  wanted  to  tell  us  later  ?  Was  he  perhaps  thinking  of  the 
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Rani  of  Jhansi  ?  At  her  touch  the  flame  lit  by  Satyananda  in  1176-80  B.S.  blazed  with 
radiance  in  1857  A.D.  Bankim,  like  Rabindranath  after  him,  had  a  deep  admiration  for  the 
Rani.  He  once  told  Srishchandra  M'ajumdar  :  ‘The  English  General  said  of  the  Rani  after 
he  saw  her  in  the  battlefield,  “She  is  the  only  man  among  the  Orientals”.  I  wish  I  could 
portray  her.  But  one  Anandamath  has  been  trouble  enough  for  the  sahibs,  the  next  time 
they  will  scream  murder.’ 

Mahapurusa  explains  his-  support  for  installing  the  English  as  rulers.  ‘The  essence  of  true 
Hinduism  is  in  contemplation,  not  action.  Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal. 
The  major  concern  of  sanatandharma  is  the  knowledge  of  things  internal.  But  there  is  no 
possibility  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  unless  one  understands  the  external  world.  One 
can  know  the  essence  only  when  one  knows  matter.  ...To  redeem  sanatandharma  one  must 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  material  world.  ...The  English  are  accomplished  in  this  science 
and  skilled  in  its  propagation.  And' so  we  shall  put  the  English  on  the  throne.  Qur  people 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  doctrine  of  the  spirit  once  English  education  trains  them  in  the 
doctrines  of  matter.  Then  there  shall  be  no  more  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  sanatandharma.  ’ 
Bankim  put  this  apology  in  the  mouth  of  Mahapurusa,  but  he  himself  cannot  be  said  to 
have  believed  in  it.  The  country  is  being  ruined,  he  writes  in  Kamalakanter  Daptar, 

by  the  love  of  material  prosperity  brought  in  by  English  rule,  English  civilization 
and  English  education.  The  English  nation  adores  material  wealth,  it  is  the 
hallmark  of  their  civilization.  In  this  country  too  they  are  busy  producing  that 
wealth.  We  have  come  to  love  that  and  to  forget  everything  else. 

Kamalakanter  Daptar  was  published  seven  years  before  Anandamath.  Had  Bankim’s  opin¬ 
ions  changed  in  the  meanwhile,  he  was  at  liberty  to  alter  the  text  in  later  editions  of  the 
satire.  The  reader  is  likely  to  feel  a  little  confused  when  two  conflicting  ideas  face  him 
immediately  before  the  novel  ends.  From  the  beginning,  the  action  is  aimed  at  freeing  th& 
country.  The  santans,  who  engage  our  sympathy  throughout,  win  the  battle  and  are  about 
to  see  their  dreams  fulfilled.  At  this  point,  there  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mahapurusa. 
His  reasoning  pulls  against  the  emotional  drift  of  the  text.  He  is  not  keen  on  liberation, 
but  sees  in  English  rule  the  real  good  of  the  country.  Satyananda  resents,  and  yet,  under 
the  strange  spell  of  Mahapurusa,  lets  go  of  the  laurels  and  leaves  for  the  Himalayas.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  retains  the  reader’s  sympathy,  and  Mahapurusa’s  homilies  read  like  a  distraction. 
The  reader  is  not  a  little  troubled  by  this  discrepant  end  to  the  story.  The  anguish  of 
Satyananda  is  also  that  of  the  author,  and  Bankim  has  been  able  to  transmit  that  anguish 
to  the  reader.  Nirad  C.  Chaudhuri  points  out  : 

But  it  was  not  a  conclusion  at  which  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee  had  arrived 
without  pain.  This  pain  is  manifest  in  the  last  speeches  of  the  militant  and  fiery 
ascetic  who  wants  to  carry  on  the  fight  in  spite  of  his  preceptor’s  exhortations, 
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and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  feelings  of  the  ascetic  are  also  those  of  Chatterjee  in 
certain  moods. 


Ill 

A  sizeable  section  of  educated  Muslims  have  accused  Anandamath  of  communal  prejudice. 
There  are  two  parts  to  this  charge  :  (a)  Bankim’s  hatred  ofMuslims  is  evident  in  Anandamath, 
especially  in  the  insulting  epithets  he  has  used  in  many  places  to  describe  them;  (b)  the 
idolatry  of  Anandamath,  of  the  song  Vande  Mataram  in  particular,  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Muslims. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  regarding  idolatry  is  that  we  are  always  eager  to  give  visible 
form  to  the  object  of  our  love.  Bankim  deeply  loved  his  country,  especially  Bengal.  In  the 
conclusion  to  Dharmatattva  he  declared  patriotism  to  be  the  highest  of  all  forms  of  love. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  wished  to  transform  India  into  a  golden  land.  Bankim  likewise  visualized 
a  golden  image  of  Bengal  in  Amar  Durgotsav  (Kamalakanter  Daptar).  He  saw  his  motherland 
in  the  image  of  Durga.  In  Anandamath,  we  see  the  images  of  three  goddesses  installed.  But 
the  santans  place  their  motherland  above  them.  After  listening  to  the  opening  of  the  song 
Vande  Mataram,  Mahendra  objects,  She  is  not  the  Mother...  . ’  Bhavananda  replies, 

We  obey  no  other — the  motherland  is  more  glorious  than  heaven.  We  say  that 
the  land  of  our  birth  is  our  Mother.  We  have  no  mother,  father,  brother  or  friend, 
nor  wife,  son,  home  or  dwelling.  We  have  only  her  who  is  washed  by  plenteous 
waters  and  caressed  by  cooling  winds,  fertile  and  verdant.... 

In  no  other  author  before  Bankim  do  we  get  such  wholehearted  love  and  adoration  of 
the  country.  You  are  Durga,  he  writes,  ‘you  are  Laksmi,  you  are  Sarasvati,  we  worship 
you.  Durga  is  the  goddess  of  the  Bengalis.  The  motherland  is  her  equal,  or  perhaps  an 
even  more  august  deity.  Bankim  is  not  asking  us  to  worship  Durga,  he  is  inviting  us  to 
praise  the  motherland.  That  is  hardly  religious  idolatry.  The  analogy  with  a  goddess  is 
justified  by  the  need  to  inspire  in  the  popular  imagination  love  and  reverence  for  the  country. 

The  alert  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  Muslims  criticized  in  Anandamath  are  all 
associated  with  the  administration.  The  Muslim  sepoys  who  oppose  the  santans  represent 
the  power  of  the  Nawab.  Nowhere  is  the  poor  Muslim  commoner  attacked.  They  too  are 
part  of  the  seventy  million  Bengalis  who  are  the  victims  of  famine  and  extortion,  Bankim’s 
works  offer  many  instances  of  his  impartial  attitude  toward  Hindus  and  Muslims.  ‘Bengal 
is  the  land  of  Hindus  and  Muslims,’  he  writes  in  Vahgadarsan,  ‘not  of  Hindus  alone.’  In 
the  conclusion  to  Rajsinha,  he  observes  : 

Being  a  Hindu  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  good,  and  being  a  Muslim  is  not 
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the  same  thing  as  being  evil.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  be  a  Hindu  in  order  to  be  evil, 
or  to  be  a  Muslim  in  order  to  be  good  Since  the  Muslims  were  masters  of 
India  for  so  many  centuries,  they  must  have  been  superior  to  the  contemporary 
Hindus  in  those  political  virtues  which  merit  power. 

Praising  the  Pathan  rule  in  Bengal,  Bankim  wrote  : 

Under  the  sovereign  Pathans  Bengal  was  not  reduced  to  such  desperate  straits — 
The  intellectual  life  of  the  Bengali  shone  brighter  under  the  Pathans. 

An  important  character  in  the  novel  Sltaram  is  Chand  Shah  Fakir.  His  counsel  helps  Sltaram 
found  his  kingdom.  ‘Fakir  is  wise,  learned,  gentle  and  he  views  Hindus  and  Muslims  with 
an  equal  eye.’  On  his  advice,  Sltaram  names  his  capital  Mahammadpur,  revising  the  earlier 
decision  to  call  it  Syampur.  After  Sitaram’s  degeneration,  Fakir  says  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Candracud  that  he  is  leaving  Mahammadpur  for  Mecca  because  he  will  not  stay  ‘in 
a  land  where  there  are  Hindus’.  The  deep  hurt  Fakir  feels  at  Sitaram’s  fall  moves  all  readers, 
Hindus  as  well  as  Muslims.  When  Sltaram  was  being  serialized  in  Pracar,  Fakir  says  in  one 
context  :  ‘If  you  do  not  regard  Hindus  and  Muslims  impartially,  you  will  lose  control  over 
this  land  of  Hindus  and  Muslims.  ...  It  is  a  sin  for  a  ruler  to  discriminate  among  his  subjects.  ’ 


IV 

The  other  complaints  against  the  author  of  Anandamath  are  that  he  was  intimidated  into 
revisions,  that  he  put  career  and  titles  first,  and  that  the  novel  is  an  artistic  failure. 

It  is  pointless  judging  Anandamath  on  its  artistic  merits.  Bankim  himself  never  said  that 
it  was  among  his  better  novels,  nor  would  any  critic.  That  is  not- to  say  that  the  work  is 
not  valuable.  There  is  no  denying  that  a  novel  such  as  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  of  immense 
benefit  to  society  although  it  was  by  no  means  a  great  work  of  art.  Whatever  its  aesthetic 
worth,  Anandamath  needs  to  be  valued  for  its  incomparable  contribution  to  the  struggle 
for  freedom, 

Bankim  was  a  man  of  the  world  with  the  usual  domestic  cares.  And  at  that  time  no  one 
comtemplated  satyagraha  or  martyrdom.  It  is  indeed  true  that  he  made  changes  to  the 
text  to  appease  the  authorities.  Had  he  wished  to  please  them  further,  he  could  have 
withdrawn  the  book  from  circulation.  That  would  surely  have  made  him  more  secure.  But 
he  chose  otherwise.  It  seems  that  he  wanted  the  book  to  remain  accessible.  That  is  perhaps 
why,  even  while  making  strategic  changes,  he  never  really  killed  the  soul  of  the  story.  The 
hostility  to  the  English  and  the  invocation  to  freedom  survived  his  self-censorship,  enabling 
later  nationalists  to  derive  inspiration  even  from  the  revised  text. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Bankim  coveted  preferment  and  titles.  On  the  contrary, 
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his  hablt  of  arguing  with  his  superiors  at  the  slightest  disagreement  is  well  known.  That  is 
an  unlikely  trait  in  a  person  deferential  to  the  authorities  for  the  security  of  his  job.  Toward 
the  end,  he  grew  so  sick  ol  his  job  that  he  decided  to  quit  before  his  turn.  Bankim  took 
voluntary  and  premature  retirement  on  November  1,  1891. 

Refusing  titles  was  inconceivable  in  that  age,  especially  for  a  government  officer.  Bankim 
was  a  practical  man,  aware  of  his  domestic  responsibilities  and  monetary  needs.  At  this 
point,  it  is  worth  recalling,  what  Sureshchandra  Samajpati  had  to  say  on  the  issue  : 

For  the  dilemma  about  British  titles  which  Bankimbabu  faces,  we  are  the  ones 
to  blame.  If  literature  were  truly  valued  in  this  country,  if  we  had  genuine  admi¬ 
ration  for  native  talent,  then  Bankimbabu  would  not  have  had  to  waste  his  time 
at  a  Deputy  Magistrate  s  job.  The  pen  which  wrote  Visavriksa  would  not  have 
been  blunted  with  recording  depositions  of  witnesses;  the  genius  which  brought 
to  life  the  likes  ot  Kapalkundala  and  Bhramar  would  not  have  been  wearied  with 
writing  court  sentences.  What  Bankimbabu  achieved  in  spite  of  having  to  exert 
so  much  for  a  living  is  really  amazing.  But  even  more  strange  is  the  way  we  treat 
Bankimbabu  and  writers  of  his  calibre.  If  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Visavriksa 

were  in  a  hundred  thousand  Bengali  homes,  he  would  have  had  no  need  to  serve 
the  state. 

Surveying  the  history  of  a  century,  we  can  see  that  the  influence  Anandamath  has  had 
on  our  national  life  can  rarely  be  matched  by  any  other  book.  In  literary  assessment  the 
measure  superior  to  disputatious  judgment  of  passing  interest  is  the  extent  of  a  work’s 
impact  on  the  national  imagination.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place  of  Anandamath  is 
almost  unique  in  this  regard.  The  controversy  over  its  communal  strain  may  persist  for  a 
while.  But  the  evidence  of  history  is  that  Anandamath  is  not  known  to  have  induced  anyone 
to  provoke  a  communal  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  have  strengthened  in  many 
the  resolve  to  expel  an  alien  and  illegitimate  regime. 


translated  by 
Swapan  Kumar  Chakravorty 


PATRIOT  AND  HUMANIST 


Kshitindra  Chandra  Ghosal 


LIKE  all  the  true  sons  of  the  nineteenth-century  Bengal  Renaissance,  Bankim  was  both  a 
patriot  and  a  humanist.  The  very  spirit  of  the  age  seemed  to  revolve  round  these  two  poles, 
of  patriotism  and  humanism.  It  was  as  true  for  Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  as  for  the  Derozians; 
as  true  for  Vidyasagar,  as  it  was  for  Keshavchandra  Sen,  and  .the  other  notables.  Bankim 
being  the  brightest  luminary  in  this  galaxy  of  bright  stars,  was  also  more  deeply  imbued 
with  these  traits  than  the  others. 


II 

Patriotism  had  not,  before  the  advent  of  the  English,  existed  as  a  marked  sentiment  in  the 
Indian  mind.  Love  for  one’s  caste  and  faith  was  the  most  dominant  sentiment  in  their 
character  and  this  did  not  allow  the  growth  of  any  other  sentiment  that  would  transcend 
and  override  that  fundamental  passion. 

But  the  sensitive  Indians  of  this  age  observed  that  patriotism  was  the  ruling  sentiment 
in  the  make-up  of  the  European  mind,  and  also,  that  this  had  influenced  and  shaped  the 
course  of  European  history  to  a  great  extent,  prompting  their  people  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  their  respective  countries.  And  realizing  that  it  was  this  virtue  that  had  contributed  most 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Europeans,  the  Indian  elite,  eager  to  emulate  them,  also  begaft 
cultivating  this  spirit  in  their  own  character. 

Bankim,  who  had  studied  European  history  and  literature  with  close  attention,  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  acute  mind,  imbibed  this  sentiment,  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  passionate  soul, 
and  was  fired  by  a  desire  to  inculcate  this  virtue  in  the  Indian  character  through  his  writings. 


Ill 

Humanism — in  its  European  sense — was  another  such  value  that  the  age  adopted  from  the 
West.  It  was  secular  and  egalitarian  in  its  attitude.  It  taught  them  to  value  man  as  man, 
without  reference  to  his  caste  or  creed  or  station  in  life.  It  upheld  the  worth  of  this  mundane 
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life,  against  the  otherworldly  values  of  religion.  It  also  instilled  an  empirical  and  scientific 
spirit  in  them  and  taught  them  the  value  of  practical  reason  and  the  habit  of  questioning 
all  accepted  and  traditional  ideas.  And  it  bred  a  rationalist  frame  of  mind,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  social  conscience  in  them. 

For  the  nineteenth-century  Indians,  patriotism  and  humanism  often  got  blended  and 
reinforced  each  other. 


IV 

Bankim  was  born  (1838)  five  years  after  the  death  of  Rammohun  Roy;  and  when  he  passed 
his  B.A.  from  Calcutta  University  in  1858,  Vidyasagar’s  unrelenting  efforts  for  the  enactment 
of  the  widow-remarriage  Bill  (1856)  had  already  been  crowned  with  success.  As  such,  when 
Bankim  came  of  age,  the  Bengal  Renaissance  was  in  full  sway. 

But  the  laurels  it  had  so  far  earned  were  mostly  confined  to  the  social  field;  the  field  oF 
literature  and  literary  culture  was  still  untouched  and  unmarked-by  any  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  soon  enough,  Bengali  poetry  would  attain  undreamt  of  heights  in  the 
writings  of  Michael  Madhusudan  Dutt,  whose  great  opus,  Meghnadvadh  Kavya,  in  blank 
verse,  would  see  the  light  of  publication  and  public  acclaim  in  1861.  And  it  would  be 
Madhusudan  again  who  would  enrich  Bengali  literature  with  a  few  good  plays  and  farces. 
But  Bengali  prose  literature  was  still  a  shrunken  and  undernourished  limb;  and  it  would 
be  Bankim,  who  with  his  monumental  novels — from  Durgesnandim  (1866)  onwards — 
would  not  only  create  this  genre  in  Bengali,  but  would  also  raise  it  to  a  European  standard 
of  excellence. 

Alongside  of  that,  by  starting  the  monthly  journal  Vangadarsan  (1872),  and  by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  it  superb  essays  of  all  varieties — historical,  scientific,  philosophical — and  literary 
criticisms,  satirical  sketches  and  belles — letters,  he  set  models  of  excellence  in  other  fields  of 
prose  literature  as  well.  In  fact,  through  this  journal,  Bankim  made  the  winds  of  literary 
culture  blow  in  every  educated  household  of  Bengal,  and  thus  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  literary  taste  and  judgment. 


V 

Bankim’s  humanist  culture  is  manifest  in  all  his  writings — as  much  in  his  novels,  as  in  his 
other  prose  works.  His  novels  are  a  testimony  to  his  joy  in  human  life,  and  his  delight  in 
contemplating  its  colour,  beauty  and  nobility;  its  mystery  and  inscrutability;  its  tragic 
grandeur  in  confrontation  with  fate;  its  ultimate  value  and  significance.  It  is  throughout  a 
magnificent  affirmation  of  this  life  and  this  world,  and  hence  humanist  in  every  fibre  of  it. 

In  his  other  prose  works  we  come  across  a  Bankim,  who  is  a  humanist  of  another  order. 
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He  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  a  humanist  teacher,  who  has  to  acquaint  his  countrymen 
with  the  new  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  West  and  reveal  their  novelty  as  well  as  their 
implications.  He  explains  the  mysteries  of  modern  science  to  them  and  also  creates  a  new 
literary  taste,  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  Indian  and  European  classics  side  by  side, 
according  to  the  norms  of  universal  literary  aesthetics,  and  not  exclusively  by  the  norms 
of  Indian  alankar  sastra.  He  also  feels  the  need  to  instruct  his  readers  about  the  important 
systems  of  Indian  philosophy,  and  the  seminal  political  thoughts  of  ancient  India,  which 
are  not  without  relevance  even  to  modern  times. 

In  ‘Bengal’s  Peasantry’,  a  series  of  essays  published  in  Vangadarsan,  on  the  plight  of  the 
oppressed  peasantry  of  Bengal,  we  see  Bankim  as  a  strident  champion  of  these  hapless 
victims  of  injustice,  driven  to  the  last  extremities  of  poverty  by  the  greed  of  the  zamindars 
and  the  callousness  of  the  administration.  And  in  Samya,  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  equality, 
we  find  a  Bankim  who  is  a  vehement  denouncer  of  all  kinds  of  inequality  and  abridgment 
ot  rights  and  privileges  in  social  life — stemming  from  caste,  wealth  or  sex.  Here  he  is  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Rousseau,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  socialists  like  Owen  and  Louis  Blanc. 
Though  he  stopped  the  publication  of  this  treatise  after  its  first  edition  (in  spite  of  its 
popularity),  as  he  subsequently  realized  some  errors  of  judgment  in  it,  still  Bankim’s 
egalitarianism  is  clearly  expressed  in  his  other  writings  as  well. 


VI 

Bankim  wrote  some  fifteen  essays  on  historical  topics  in  Vangadarsan.  Interest  in  history 
is  a  mark  of  humanist  culture,  as  history  affirms  the  importance  of  the  mundane  life  of 
man  and  seeks  to  trace  and  record  the  facts  about  a  people’s  past,  with  truth.  Bankim  had 
throughout  his  life  been  a  voracious  reader  of  history  and  had  studied  closely  the  career  of 
nations  as  reflected  in  their  history. 

In  his  historical  essays  Bankim  attempts  two  things.  First,  he  tries  to  wipe  out  with 
adequate  historical  evidence  the  stigma  of  cowardice  and  lack  of 'martial  qualities  ascribed 
by  foreigners  to  Indians  in  general  and  Bengalis  in  particular.  Secondly,  he  laments  the  lack 
of  a  proper  history  of  Bengal  and  the  Bengalis  and  exhorts  his  readers  to  apply  themselves 
to  search  and  reconstruct  the  real  past  of  their  own  people.  And  in  a  series  of  essays  titled 
‘The  Origin  of  Bengalis’,  he  himself  shows  the  way  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Bengali 
people  from  ethnological  and  anthropological  evidence. 

He  tries  to  erase  the  stain  on  Indian  valour  in  the  very  first  issue  of  Vangadarsan,  with 
an  essay  titled  ‘Bharat  Kalaiika’.  This  shows  how  proud  he  is  of  his  nation  and  how  impatient 
to  clear  false  imputations  to  her  name.  And  he  does  it  with  such  an  array  of  impeccable 
evidence  from  history  as  would  sufficiently  convince  any  unprejudiced  person.  Similarly, 
when  he  starts  the  journal  Pracar  in  1884,  he  sets  himself  to  clear  the  slur  of  cowardice  and 
lack  of  martial  prowess  sticking  to  the  name  of  the  Bengalis,  in  its  very  first  number,  with 
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similar  convincing  evidence  from  the  past  history  of  Bengal. 

It  shows  not  only  Bankim’s  concern  for  truth  but  also  his  patriotic  fervour. 

In  the  other  set  of  historical  essays  also,  where  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  write  a 

proper  history  ot  Bengal,  and  himself  shows  the  way  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Bengali 

people,  Bankim  s  patriotism  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  his  humanist  passion  for  truth.  When 
we  hear  his  strident  voice  in  the  essay,  ‘Some  words  about  the  history  of  the  Bengalis’,  we 
feel  the  vehemence  of  his  patriotism  speaking  out  : 

We  must  have  a  history  ot  Bengal,  or  else,  the  Bengalis  would  never  attain  true 
manhood _ 

We  have  no  history  of  Bengal.  What  exists  as  such,  is  not  history  :  it  is  partly 
fiction,  partly  the  chronicle  of  worthless  foreign  oppressors  of  Bengal,  who 

professed  an  alien  faith.  A  history  of  Bengal  is  a  must  for  us,  or  else,  there  is  no 

hope  for  Bengal.  Who  would  write  it  ? 

You  would  write  it,  I  would  write  it,  all  of  us  would  write  it.  Whoever  is  a 
Bengali  will  have  to  write  it.  If  one’s  mother  is  dead,  how  sweet  it  is  to  talk 
about  her.  And  this  the  mother  of  all  of  us,  this  our  motherland  Bengal!  Is  it 
not  a  joy  for  us  all  to  talk  about  her  ? 

Come,  let  us  all  together  search  for  the  history  of  Bengal.  Let  every  one,  as 
far  as  it  lies  in  his  capacity,  work  to  that  limit.  Small  insects  build  miles-Iong 
islands.  It  is  not  one  man’s  job,  it  requires  the  efforts  of  all  together... 

In  this  essay,  Bankim  also  gives  some  guidelines  to  the  future  researcher  into  Bengal’s 
past,  as  to  what  information  he  should  seek  and  gather.  We  are  struck  by  his  deep  concern 
to  know  every  minute  detail  of  all  the  aspects  of  Bengal’s  past — ethnological,  social,  political, 
religious  and  cultural.  The  eager  urgency  of  his  patriotic  spirit  seems  to  vibrate  in  every 
syllable  of  this  essay. 


VII 

It  is  natural  that  Bankim’s  patriotism  would  also  break  into  his  novels,  that  his  ardent 
patriotic  soul  would  seek  to  body  forth  its  aspirations  in  fictional  terms,  through  moving 
stories  of  noble  achievements.  In  Mrinalim,  his  third  novel,  Bankim  imagines  the  conquest 
of  Navadvip  by  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  as  a  treacherous  sell-out  of  the  kingdom  by  Lakshman 
Sen’s  Prime  Minister  to  the  Pathan  invader  and  embodies  it  as  such  in  the  novel.  It  was  too 
hard,  for  Bankim  to  swallow  the  seemingly  absurd  story — propagated  by  Minhazuddin — that 
Bengal  was  conquered  by  Bakhtiyar  with  only  seventeen  cavalrymen’s  assistance  ;  so,  he 
imagined  a  treachery  behind  this  cake-walk  victory.  Bankim’s  sense  of  national  pride  also 
could  not  tolerate  this  ignominy.  The  story  of  the  treachery  is  very  convincingly  depicted 
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and  Hindu  martial  prowess  is  set  against  this  dark  treachery,  in  the  person  of  Hemcandra, 
the  prince  of  Magadha,  who  had  come  to  Navadvip  at  that  hour,  to  defeat  and  punish  the 
latter.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  love-stories  and  the  main  theme  do  not  properly 
cohere,  Mrinalim  achieved  a  success  of  sorts  and  caught  the  imagination  of  the  people. 

But  Bankim’s  greatest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  had  to  wait  thirteen  years 
more,  and  the  writing  of  eight  novels  and  novelettes  in  between.  In  1882  he  published 
Anandamath,  the  story  of  a  patriotic  insurgence  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century, — during  the  ‘Dewanf  chapter  of  the  British  rule — by  an  organized  body  of  dedicated 
sannyasTs,  whose  only  religion,  to  speak  of,  was  the  worship  of  the  motherland.  This  novel 
preached  the  gospel  of  patriotism  to  the  Indians  and  taught  them  to  worship  the  motherland 
as  a  goddess,  a  supreme  god-head  in  whom  all  the  other  deities  were  merged, — and  chant 
the  hymn  of  Vande  Mataram  (Hail,  Mother  !)  as  its  only  mantram.  There  had  been  nothing 
like  it,  before  or  since  in  any  literature — this  apotheosis  of  the  motherland  as  the  supreme 
godhead.  Bankim  set  the  imagination  and  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  people  aflame,  and  the 
chant  of  Vande  Mataram  became  an  inspiring  battle-cry  throughout  India  for  partiots.  No 
wonder  that  Anandamath  became  a  bible  to  the  nationalists  fighting  the  British  power,  less 
than  a  generation  later,  and  young  people  sacrificed  themselves  to  British  bullets  with  the 
cry  of  Vande  Mataram  on  their  lips. 

The  historical  kernel  of  the  story  is  not  of  much  importance.  But  Bankim  used  it  most 
effectively  and  built  the  story  around  its  skeleton  after  having  transformed  the  bandits  robed 
as  monks  into  selfless  and  dedicated  motherland- worshipping  sannyasis,  whose  mission 
was  to  fight  the  forces  of  misrule  and  anarchy  (of  the  then.Nawab  and  the  irresponsible 
‘Dewani’  of  the  British)  and  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people,  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
ravaging  famine  of  1769  (1 176  B.S.). 

These  dedicated,  soldier-sannyasls,  who  call  themselves  santan  or  sons  of  the  motherland, 
ultimately  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  British  i.e.  East  India  Company’s  army,  and 
contemplate  wresting  the  reins  of  the  Government  from  inept  hands  and  ruling  the  country 
themselves.  But  just  then,  the  supremo  of  the  organization,  Satyananda,  is  asked  by  his 
‘guru’  to  give  up  the  fruits  of  this  victory  and  go  with  him  to  the  Himalayas.  The  ‘guru’ — who 
is  called  Mahapurus  or  a  saint  here — explains  that  this  defeat  of  the  company’s  arms  would 
persuade  the  British  to  take  up  the  reins  of  the  administration  in  their  own  hands  and  bring 
about  the  rule  of  law  and  peace  in  the  country,  and  do  real  good  to  the  people.  The  British 
would  bring  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the  West  and  teach  the  people  of  this  country 
the  secrets  of  their  mastery  over  the  material  universe,  and  this  would  be  a  boon  to  India, 
where  material  knowledge  had  awfully  languished  for  centuries.  As  there  can  be  no  recovery 
of  dharma  without  a  prior  command  over  material  knowledge,  this  British  rule  over  India 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  revival  of  Sanatan  dharma  or  the  real  Hindu  dharma.  Thus 
persuaded,  Satyananda  leaves  for  the  Himalayas  with  his  ‘guru’.  And  the  novel  ends  on 
this  note. 

Bankim  the  humanist,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  material  knowledge  of  the  West,  speaks 
out  here  and  the  aspirations  of  patriotism  are  reconciled  with  a  humanist  perspective. 
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VIII 

In  Rajsinha  (first  edition  1878,  and  revised  and  much  enlarged  fourth  edition  1893)  Bankim 
took  over  from  Todd  the  heart-warming  tale  of  Rajsinha,  the  Mewar  king,  and  his  Rajput 
chivalry,  making  the  proud  and  arrognant  imperial  army  of  Aurangzeb  kiss  the  dust,  by 
dint  ot  superior  generalship.  Bankim’s  inspiration  is  unquestionably  patriotic  ;  for  he'wants 
to  show  the  courage  and  noble  dedication  of  the  Rajputs  in  defence  of  their  motherland, 
and  the  martial  prowess  ot  the  Hindus,  even  in  the  latter  days  of  Mughal  rule.  He  succeeds 
consummately  in  achieving  both  the  objectives.  Rajsinha  is  the  most  successful  of  his 
historical  novels — perhaps,  the  only  genuine  historical  novel  written  by  him.  The  subordi¬ 
nate  stories  of  Cancalkumarl,  NirmalkumarT,  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the  Moghal 
harem,  and  the  love  tangle  and  tragedy  of  Dariya,  Mabarak  and  Zeb-Unnisa  are  all  integrated 
into  the  main  theme  with  seamless  perfection. 


IX 

When  Bankim  started  his  famous  journal  Vahgadarsan  in  1872,  his  primary  object  was  to 
disseminate  humanist  knowledge,  ideas  and  values,  as  also  a  literary  culture  through  its 
medium.  He  wrote  learned  essays  in  it  with  that  object.  But  he  also  wanted  it  to  be  a  vehicle 
for  patriotism.  So,  he  wrote  a  number  of  satirical  sketches — later  collected  and  published 
(1874)  as  Lokarahasya — to  pillory  the  denatured  Bengali  Babus  and  anglophils,  who  slavishly 
imitated  the  English  without  any  self-respect  or  sense  of  national  dignity.  He  also  hauled 
up  for  ridicule  those  amongst  the  Englishmen,  who  looked  down  on  everything  Indian  and 
who  would  interpret  Indian  life  and  culture,  exhibiting  as  much  arrogant  ignorance  as  their 
blind  racial  prejudice.  Of  course  there  were  pieces  that  were  less  barbed  and  directed  against 
the  general  foibles  of  human  nature  ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  these  satirical  sketeches  was  to 
instil  a  sense  of  national  pride  in  his  readers  and  a  sense  of  shame  amongst  the  aberrants. 

In  the  musings  and  self-communmgs  of  Kamalakahta,  the  madcap,  the  opium-eating, 
roving  philosophical  persona  of  Bankim  (published  as  Kamalakahter  Daptar  in  1875,  and 
as  Kamalakanta  in  1885)  we  hear  amid  much  that  is  amusing  and  also  thought-provoking, 
plangent  cries  of  Bankim’s  patriotic  heart.  In  fact,  in  Amar-Durgotsav  (piece  no.  11  in  this 
compilation)  we  come  across  a  prefiguration  of  the  Vande  Mataram  hymn  of  Anandamath 
(though  in  prose  here)  ;  for  Kamalakanta  here  identifies  the  goddess  Durga  with  his  mother¬ 
land.  Let  us  hear  him  : 

I  recognized  her,  this  was  my  motherland — this  image  made  of  clay — bedecked 
with  infinite  jewels — now  lying  in  the  depths  of  time.  Her  ten  bejewelled 
arms — the  ten  points  of  the  horizon — stretched  in  ten  directions,  manifold  powers 
shining  forth  in  them  as  weapons  ;  the  enemy  being  trampled  underfoot,  the 
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lion-hero  engaged  in  harrowing  the  foe  ! 

I  shall  not  see  that  image  now — not  today,  nor  tomorrow,  not  before  crossing 
over  the  tides  of  time,  but  will  see  it  one  day — the  horizon-armed,  dealing  out 
blows  with  multiple  weaponry,  destroying  the  enemy,  riding  on  the  back  of 
mighty  heroes  with  LaksmI,  the  goddess  of  fortune  on  her  right,  the  embodiment 
of  science  and  learning  to  her  left,  alongwith  Karttikeya,  the  incarnation  of 
strength,  and  Ganesa,  the  symbol  of  success.  I  saw  this  golden  image  of  Bengal 
in  that  stream  of  time. 

It  is  said  that  Bankim  wrote  the  hymn  Vande  Mataram  much  earlier  and  incorporated  it 
in  Anandamath  when  writing  the  novel  (1882).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote  the  song 
soon  after  composing  this  soliloquy  of  Kamalakanta.  Also  in  ‘A  Song’  (piece  no.  12  in 
Kamalakanta)  we  hear  his  agonized  laments  over  that  shameful  event,  the  conquest  of 
Navadvip  by  the  Pathans,  and  see  the  tragedy  as  an  apocalyptic  vision  : 

I  can  see,  as  it  were,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  the  Muslim  cavalry  entering  Navadvip 
holding  aloft  their  shining  javelins,  disturbing  the  calm  of  the  night  by  the  tread 
of  their  horses.  Perceiving  that  the  hour  of  Destiny  had  arrived,  Bengal’s  goddess 
of  Fortune  was  departing  from  Navadvip.  Suddenly  the  sky  became  overcast  in 
darkness  ;  spires  of  the  royal  palace  came  tumbling  down.  Frightened,  wayfarers 
forsook  the  road,  ornaments  slipped  off  the  limbs  of  the  belles  ;  birds  fell  silent 
in  the  bower  ;  the  house-peacock  failed  to  utter  her  full  cry,  half  of  it  remained 
stifled. 

And  so  it  goes  on,  in  dithyrambic  lines  of  an  intensely  moving  prose-poem.  The  persona 
of  Kamalakanta  provided  Bankim  the  scope  of  ah  outlet  for  his  pent-up  patriotic  feelings.. 
He  needed  it  to  relieve  his  heart  and  also  to  waken  the  same  ardour  in  the  heart  ofhis  readers. 


X 

In  Dharmatattva,  the  famous  treatise  in  which  Bankim  builds  up  a  religious  system  based 
on  reason,  he  gives  patriotism  a  very  high  place  as  a  virtue  to  be  cultivated,  only  next  in 
importance  to  the  highest  virtue  of  universal  love  or  love  of  all  beings.  Bankim  derives  its 
importance  from  the  following  considerations.  All  our  virtues  and  qualities  of  excellence, 
even  civilized  life  itself,  depend  on  the  viable  existence  of  a  society  or  a  social  organization. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  polity  or  State  which  protects  the  social  organization.  If  the  State  power 
is  overthrown  and  controlled  by  a  foreign  invader  of  an  extremely  evil  nature,  the  social 
edifice,  as  the  depository  of  all  virtues  and  excellence,  would  collapse  and  crumble  down, 
and  it  would  be  a  dark  day  for  that  people.  If  all  civilizations  are  thus  overrun  by  such  an 
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evil  power,  it  would  bring  about  a  total  extinction  of  all  virtues  and  civilized  values  all  over 
the  world.  As  such,  patriotism  is  supremely  important  as  a  virtue  and  should  be  cultivated 
by  all  societies  sedulously.  It  is  higher  than  the  duty  of  protecting  oneself  and  one’s  near 
and  dear  ones  ;  and  hence  should  prompt  us  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  as  also  our  dear  ones, 
for  saving  our  country  from  foreign  aggression.  Civilized  people,  all  over  the  world,  in  all 
periods  of  history,  have  made  such  ungrudging  sacrifices,  prompted  by  patriotism,  for  the 
sake  of  their  countries.  Only  Indians  have  been  deficient  in  cultivating  this  virtue  and  have 
suffered  in  consequence  from  foreign  conquests.  India  had  given  more  emphasis  on  universal 
love,  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  patriotism.  But  without  patriotism  there  is  no  safeguard 
for  the  social  polity,  and  it  being  jeopardized,  any  virtue,  individual  or  social,  has  a  precarious 
existence.  Hence,  even  though  universal  love  for  all  humankind,  and  all  beings  in  existence, 
is  the  most  supreme  virtue  for  human  beings,  patriotism  is  only  next  in  importance  to  it  ; 
and  with  the  proviso,  that,  it  should  be  seen  that  patriotism  does  not  limit  one’s  love  for 
humanity  and  does  not  lead  to  hatred  and  aggressiveness  against  other  people  ;  patriotism 
should  be  cultivated  by  all  as  a  supreme  virtue,  only  next  to  the  universal  love  for  the  whole 
creation.  And  as  love  for  the  whole  world  subsumes  the  love  for  one’s  country,  the  latter 
should  not  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  former,  if  cultivated  as  a  selfless  duty  based  on 
non-attachment.  Thus  Bankim  ultimately  integrates  patriotism  with  religion,  and  justifies 
his  unremitting  emphasis  on  it. 


XI 

But  Dharmatattva  deserves  a  fuller  discussion  for  its  other  qualities,  especially  for  its  being 
a  magnificent  humanist  effort  by  Bankim,  to  formulate  and  erect  a  system  of  comprehensive 
religion  based  on  rational  premises.  In  this,  what  has  been  called  his  religion  of  culture, 
Bankim  enjoins  the  culture  and  development  of  all  our  faculties — physical,  intellectual, 
emotional  to  their  maximum  possibility  of  growth,  conducive  to  the  total  perfection  of  the 
self ;  one  can  attain  this  co-ordinated  perfection  only  by  directing  the  growing  faculties 
God-wards.  As  such,  physical  culture  and  athletics  have  been  stressed  as  a  religious  duty 
by  Bankim,  as  the  study  of  the  material  world  through  the  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics  and  astronomy  ;  and  also  the  study  of  the  human  world  through  the  study  of 
psychology  and  sociology.  All  these  faculties — fully  developed — ultimately  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  through  the  study  of  scriptures,  especially  the  Upanisads,  the  Gita,  the 
philosophies,  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Puranas,  the  Gita  being  the  foremost 
of  them  all. 

Alongside  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties  resulting  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  trained  body  and  disciplined  intelligence,  along  with  all-round  knowledge  of 
the  material  and  the  human  world,  Bankim’s  religion  prescribes  the  culture  of  our  emotional 
and  aesthetic  faculties  as  well,  the  emotional  (action-inducing)  faculties  being  the  driving 
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forces  behind  all  our  actions.  Among  them  the  inferior  ones,  like  lust,  anger,  greed,  pride, 
etc,  being  naturally  strong  in  human-nature,  should  be  kept  restrained,  but  not  uprooted  ; 
they  also  have  their  place  and  utility  in  human  existence.  The  superior  emotions,  such  as 
love,  reverence,  compassion,  may  be  allowed  unlimited  growth  as  their  unhindered  expan¬ 
sion  embracing  the  whole  universe,  would  lead  ultimately  to  the  realization  of  God  or 
supreme  bliss.  The  culture  .of  the  aesthetic  faculties  is  also  a  religious  duty,  according  to 
Bankim’s  system.  The  study  of  poetry,  literature,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  such  other  arts,  and  the  delighted  response  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  are  also  emphasized 
as  part  of  a  total  human  culture,  which  is  religion. 

This  humanist  religion  of  Bankim  is  unique  in  its  conception,  though  he  is  indebted  to 
Comte  and  Seeley  in  many  respects— especially  to  Comte.  By  incorporating  the  unattached 
performance  of  duties  as  prescribed -in  the  Gita,  and  the  supremacy  of  bhakti  (worshipful 
reverence)  Bankim  makes  it  an  eminently  comprehensive  system  of  religion.  He  welcomes 
an  agnositc  and  even  an  atheist  to  his  system,  as  far  as  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the  theory 
of  culture  ;  and  he  does  not  bar  out  any  one  from  it  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Mahomedan, 
or  a  Christian  or  a  Buddhist.  All  are  welcome  to  it,  as  it  embraces  the  fundamentals  of  all 
religions.  The  Hindu  religion  he  calls  the  most  perfect  of  all,  as  according  to  him,  Hinduism 
is  essentially  a  religion  of  culture,  and  Hindu  scriptures,  especially  the  Gita,  contain  the 
highest  spiritual  truths.  His  system  does  not  insist  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  life  after 
death,  or  a  next  world — he  keeps  an  open  mind  on  the  question.  But  he  stresses  the 
importance  of  married  life,  the  life  of  the  householder  in  his  scheme  of  things  ;  and  holds 
it  superior  to  sannyas  or  total  renunciation.  According  to  him,  Krisna  who  had  been  a 
householder  and  had  performed  all  his  social  duties  with  utmost  perfection,  was,  as  such, 
a  greater  religious  teacher  than  Buddha  and  Christ,  who  had  abjured  social  and  domestic' 
life  and  advised  others  to  do  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  life. 


XII 

This  reference  to  Bankim’s  high  regard  for  Krisna  in  the  previous  section  brings  us  to  his 
magnum  opus  in  prose,  Krisnacaritra.  In  this  voluminous  work  of  research  on  Krisna,  he 
undertook  to  resurrect  the  real  Krisna,  universally  worshipped  in  India  as  a  god,  and  also 
as  the  highest  god  by  many — who,  though  a  historical  character,  lies  embedded  under  layers 
of  legends  and  myths,  many  of  which  are  apparently  absurd  or  self-contradictory  or  the 
handiwork  of  miracle-mongering  devotees.  Bankim  assumes  Krisna  as  a  historical  personage 
from  references  to  him  in  the  Vedas  and  in  Panini  and  of  course  from  his  centrality  in  the 
Mahabharata  which,  at  its  core,  he  regarded  as  a  record  of  a  real  historial  event  and  war. 
Bankim  adduces  numerous  evidence,  to  substantiate  the  historicity  of  the  core  story  of  the 
Mahabharata,  and  then  starts  hacking  away  at  the  accretions  and  encrustments  of  falsehoods 
and  miracles  amidst  which  the  real  character  of  Krisna  lies  half  hidden  and  distorted. 
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He  rejects  all  miracles  out  of  hand;  and  would  accept  nothing  but  logic  and  reason.  And 
with  logic  and  reason  he  succeeds  in  resurrecting  the  life  and  career  of  Krisna,  who — 
whether  an  avatara  or  not — was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  manhood,  with  all  his  faculties 
perfectly  developed,  performing  all  his  duties  with  absolute  non-attachment.  In  re-writing 
this  biography  of  Krisna,  Bankim  did  what  Renan  and  Strauss  and  Seeley  had  done  with 
regard  to  Christ,  in  their  lives  of  Jesus.  They  also  had  tried  to  unearth  the  life  of  Jesus  the 
man,  from  the  legends  of  the  mythical  Christ,  the  divinity  shrouded  under  an  impenetrable 
aura  of  miracles.  The  humanism  and  rationalism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  inspired 
them  all,  insisted  on  discovering  the  human  truth  behind  the  image  of  the  god. 

Bankim  s  task  was  harder  than  that  of  his  European  counterparts.  He  not  only  wanted 
to  present  Krisna  the  man,  to  his  age,  he  also  wanted  to  show  him  up  as  the  supreme 
exemplar  of  his  theory  of  culture  or  anusllan,  a  man  who  had  attained  perfection  of  all  his 
faculties,  that  worked  in  perfect  harmony  for  the  good  of  all  humanity,  in  fact,  for  the 
good  of  all  the  world.  The  wonder  is- that  Bankim  succeeded  in  his  objective  quite  convinc- 
ingly.  And  that  is  a  measure  of  his  greatness  as  a  humanist. 

[The  passages  from  Bankimchandra  are  translated  by  the  author.] 


VANDE  MAT  ARAM  :  THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  SONG 


Sukhamoy  Mukherjee 


BANKIMCHANDRA’s  greatest  single  contribution  to  the  nation,  which  can  claim  to  be 
the  quintessence  of  his  manifold  creations,  is  probably  his  Vande  Mataram  before  which 
one  would  stop  and  say,  ‘It  is  this  !  it  is  this  !’  It  is  the  central  message  of  his  life  and  work, 
the  discerning  vision  of  a  prophet  of  nationalism.  The  song  inspired  generations  of  our 
freedom-fighters  and  was  aptly  regarded  by  Sri  Aurobindo  as  our  mantra  or  ‘religion’  of 
patriotism.  At  the  Congress  Session  of  1896,  it  was  sung  by  Rabindranath  Tagore  (who 
perhaps  set  it  to  his  own  tune),  and  within  a  brief  span  of  ten  years  it  became  India’s  national 
anthem,  cutting  across  the  boundaries  of  region  and  language. 

Much  has  been  said  and  will  be  said  of  the  history  of  its  creation  and  especially  of  its 
significant  role  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  our  freedom  struggle.  But  relatively  little 
has  been  written  about  the  song  itself  i.e.  its  verbal  structure  and  texture,  and  the  secret 
of  its  undying  appeal.  An  analysis  of  the  configuration  of  words  would  enhance  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  richness  of  the  song. 

We  are  told  that  the  great  song  was  rather  a  casual  piece  of  composition  providing 
additional  matter  for  filling  up  some  empty  space  of  Vangadarsan  and  later  incorporated 
in  Anandamath.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  during  that  period  Bankimchandra 
was  burning  with  patriotic  fervour,  particularly  at  the  merciless  oppression  by  the  British 
Raj.  Now,  the  apparent  casualness  of  the  composition  seen  in  the  context  of  his  inner  urges 
points  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  vision.  The  word  ‘inspiration’  would  appropriately  describe 
the  process.  Initially,  however,  the  compositor  in  the  press  and  the  author’s  own  daughter 
were  not  particularly  impressed  by  the  song.  Bankimchandra  remarked  that  though  they 
might  not  like  it  or  understand  it  at  the  moment,  its  significance  would  be  realized  later. 
The  creator  unerringly  saw  the  value  and  destiny  of  his  creation.  This  is  possibly  how  all 
great  creations  achieve  timelessness  through  time.  If  the  song  were  a  deliberate  literary 
exercise,  it  would  have  been  something  different  and  lacked  its  enduring  quality. 

Another  aspect  of  the  song  also  deserves  attention.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  who 
reads  or  hears  the  song  for  the  first  time  is  that  it  is  a  simple,  sonorous  hymn  or  stotra  very 
much  like  what  we  find  in  our  scriptures  and  Sanskrit  poetry.  It  is  mostly  in  Sanskrit,  but 
curiously  interlaced  with  some  lines  in  Bengali.  Indeed,  a  Sanskrit  pandit  will  probably  like 
to  render  the  few,  Bengali  lines  in  Sanskrit  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  That  would  be 
disastrous.  But  why  ? 
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Before  I  try  to  answer  this  question,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sanskrit  words 
employed  in  the  song  are  so  simple  and  musical  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the 
two  languages.  It  is  as  if  the  author  stood  at  the  confluence  of  these  two  languages  where 
they  seem  to  mingle  into  one  another  and  in  his  passionate  urge  to  wake  up  his  countrymen, 
unconsciously  telescoped  the  two  languages.  In  this,  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  and 
inspired  by  the  innovative  example  of  Jayadeva  in  his  Gitagovinda  wherein  the  Sanskrit  of 
classical  grandeur  has  assumed  the  sweetness  and  lucidity  of  the  prevalent  dialects.  But,  in 
Vande  Mataram,  Bankimchandra  has  gone  farther  and  achieved  a  more  striking  effect  :  he 
makes  the  two  languages  not  just  similar,  but  one.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  pressure 
of  his  feelings,  the  homeliness  of  his  ideas  and  the  universality  of  his  vision  which  transform 
the  motherland  into  the  Mother  Deity  who  sustains  us,  for  whom  we  live  and  for  whom 
we  would  be  glad  to  die. 

Again,  the  song  does  not  appear  to  be  composed  in  any  of  the  recognized  metres  of 
Sanskrit  prosody.  Indeed,  it  need  not  be  so  patterned,  as  the  song  is  an  admixture  of  two 
allied  tongues,  though  Sanskrit  is  the  dominant  one.  The  structure  and  frame  of  the  song 
may  be  said  to  approximate  to  what  we  now  call  ‘free  verse’ — indeed,  the  word  ‘free’  is 
the  most  fitting  term  for  this  kind  of  ‘divine  madness’.  Now,  I  shall  turn  to  the  meaning 
of  the  song  and  try  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  Bengali  lines  (to  be  precise,  only 
six  out  of  the  twenty-six  lines  in  all)  cohere  with  the  Sanskrit  text.  The  song  consists  of 
four  clear  parts,  the  first  part  containing  seven  lines,  the  second  part  five  lines,  the  third 
part  six  lines  and  the  fourth  part  eight  lines.  In  the  first  part,  the  song  begins  with  the 
simple  but  grave  incantation,  Vande  Mataram,  meaning,  ‘I  adore  (my)  Mother’,  closely 
following,  it  appears,  Kalidasa  s  Jagatah  pitarau  vande  parvati-paramesvarau  or  such  hymns 
as  vande  lokabhiram-raghu-kula-tilakam  raghavam  ravanarim.  But  who  is  this  Mother  ? 

We  know  our  individual  mother  and  also  our  Mother  Goddess,  the  universal  Mother 
Durga  or  Kali,  in  both  their  benign  and  terrible  aspects.  The  poet  answers,  sujalam 
suphalam  malayaja-sltalam  sasya-syamalam  mataram  :  the  Mother  who  has  sweet  waters 
and  who  has  sweet  fruits  and  who  is  cool  with  the  (southern)  breeze  of  spring  and  who 
is  green  with  various  corns  (i.e.,  brimming  with  bounteous  crops  and  vegetation).  In  English 
poetry,  it  is  more  often  the  ‘golden  harvest’  following  which  Rabindranath  has  his  famous 
sonar  bangla.  The  poet  repeats,  mataram,  such  is  my  Mother,  my  Motherland,  my  Mother 
Deity  whom  I  adore  !  The  poet  continues,  subhra-jyotsna-pulakita  yaminim — the  Mother 
whose  nights  are  delighted  with  the  white  moon-beams  and  phulla-kusumita  druma-dala- 
sobhinim — who  is  beautiful  with  the  clusters  of  fully-blossomed  trees,  suhasinlm  — whose 
smile  is  sweet  and  sumadhurabhasinim — whose  words  are  sweeter  still,  and  sukhadam 
varadam  mataram  —who  gives  (us)  joys,  who  gives  (us)  boon,  such  is  my  Mother  !  This 
bounty  of  the  Mother  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  ravaging  famine  vividly  described 
in  the  beginning  of  Anandamatb  of  which  the  song  is  an  integral  component.  Here  ends 
the  first  part. 

fhe  poet  turns  in  the  second  part  from  the  gentle  aspect  of  the  Mother  to  her  fierce  aspect 
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i.e.  strength  and  vigour.  The  song  continues,  saptakoti-kantha-kalakala-ninada-karale  (this 
is  in  vocative)  O  Mother  !  who  is  terrible  with  the  tumultuous  cry  of  seventy  million  voices 
(of  her  children)  ;  still  more,  dvi-sapta-kotl-bhujairdhritakharakarabale — who  has  taken  up 
sharp  swords  in  twice  seventy  million  hands  (of  her  children).  That  was  the  number  rounded 
off  by  the  poet,  of  the  people  living  in  undivided  Bengal  in  those  times,  conceived  by  him 
as  the  whole  nation.  This  is  a  clear  echo  of  Jayadeva’s  Gitagovinda  and  it  appears  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the- original,  superbly  attuned  to  the  charged  emotion  of  baffled  might 
spurring  the  nation  to  action.  Then  comes  the  first  Bengali  line,  a  muffled  outcry  in  the 
poet  s  mother  tongue,  abala-kena-ma-eta  bale  !  Why,  then,  is  my  Mother  so  powerless 
when  she  possesses  so  much  power  ?  This  could  be  rendered  in  Sanskrit.  But  who  would 
dare  distort  the  voice  of  intuition  muttered  almost  as  a  silent  soliloquy,  conveying  profound 
inward  pain  !  Here  the  heart  of  the  poet  bleeds  and  stops,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment  at  the 
abject  condition  of  his  Mother  now  in  alien  chains.  Nothing  but  words  in  his  mother  tongue 
could,  possibly  express  the  excited,  numb  reverie.  I  think  this  is  probably  the  most  moving 
sentence  in  the  whole  song,  and  our  countless  martyrs,  if  recalled  to  life,  would  perhaps 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Then  follows,  bahu-bala-dharinlm  namami 
tarinlm  :  I  bow  to  the  Mother  who  possesses  mighty  strength  and  who  delivers  (her  children 
from  their  woes).  And  ripu-dala-barinim  mataram  :  the  Mother  who  drives  off  the  host  of 
her  enemies.  The  poet  in  the  esctasy  of  his  imagination  and  in  the  urgency  to  call  the  nation 
to  action,  seems  to  see  the  Mother  in  the  mind’s  eye  i.e.  the  whole  nation  in  arms  against 
the  foreign  foes.  Two  opposed  attitudes  coalesce  :  the  puzzlement  at  the  stillness  of  such 
great  inherent  force,-  and  the  thrill  of  a  tumultuous  battle-cry.  The  past,  the  present  and 
the  future  are  viewed  in  a  single  framework. 

Next  begins  the  third  part  and  here  again  the  poet  uses  his  mother  tongue —  tumi  vidya, 
tumi  dharma  thou  art  learning,  thou  art  virtue  ;  tumi  hridi  tumi  marma — thou  art  the 
soul,  thou  art  the  spirit.  This  could  also  be  rendered  in  Sanskrit.  But  that  would  be  mere 
conventional  composition  which  the  poet  rightly  rejects.  In  this  interweaving  of  two  allied 
languages,  he  reverts  to  Sanskrit  again,  in  the  manner  of  the  scriptures,  tvam  hi  pranah 
sarire  thou  art  the  life  (or  spirit)  in  (our)  limbs.  Again,  he  returns  to  his  mother  tongue, 
bahute  tumi  ma  sakti  Mother  !  thou  art  strength  in  (our)  arms,  and  hndaye  tumi  ma 
bhakti  Mother,  thou  art  devotion  in  (our)  hearts,  toman  pratima  gadi  mandire  man- 
dire—  and  it  is  thy  image  that  we  build  in  (our  numerous)  temples.  The  lines  may  be 
translated  into  Sanskrit,  but  we  would  miss  the  voice  of  intuition.  In  the  last  part,  the  poet 
sees  the  Mother  as  one  with  the  universal  Mother  Durga  as  well  as  with  the  goddess  of 
fortune  and  the  goddess  of  learning,  power  and  knowledge  being  coupled  together  :  tvam 
hi  Durga  dasapraharanadhanni  thou  art  Durga  wielding  her  ten  weapons  (in  her 
ten  arms),  Kamala-kamal-dala-viharini— thou  art  the  goddess  of  fortune  playing  in 
the  lotuses  ;  vanl-vidyadayini  namami  tvam— thou  art'speech,  the  goddess  of  learning  who 
imparts  knowledge,  I  bow  to  thee  ;  namami  kamalam  amalam  atulam — I  bow  to  thee,  the 
goddess  of  wealth,  pure  and  peerless  (and  abundant).  Then,  again,  the  refrain  follows  : 
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sujalam  suphalam  mataram — I  adore  (thee),  (my)  Mother,  richly-watered,  sweet-fruited  ; 
vande  mataram — I  adore  (thee),  (my)  mother.  Syamalam  saralam  susmitam  bhusitam — who 
is  green  (with  her  bounteous  crops  and  vegetation)  and  who  is  simple,  who  smiles  with  a 
gentle  smile  and  who  is  adorned  (with  all  her  ornaments)  ;  and  lastly,  dharanlm  bharanlm 
mataram — I  adore  (my)  Mother  who  sustains  and  nourishes  (us,  her  children).  'Thus  the 
Motherland,  our  individual  mother,  the  universal  Mother  Durga,  the  goddess  of  fortune 
and  the  goddess  of  learning  are  all  made  one  in  the  inclusive  vision  of  the  poet.  The  song 
begins  and  ends  with  the  incantatory — almost  mystic — words,  Vande  Mataram — I  adore 
(my)  Mother — a  clear  refrain  ;  but  in  the  middle,  it  has  namami  tvam — I  bow  to  thee,  when 
the  poet  sees  his  Mother  face  to  face  and  addresses  her  as  thee  :  the  vision  is  heightened 
and  receives  an  intenser  effect. 

What  is,  then,  the  secret  of  the  song’s  unique  appeal  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  mostly  couched 
in  our  traditional  Sanskrit  ?  Or  because  it  is  framed  like  a  hymn  ?  Or  because  it  conceives 
our  beloved  motherland  as  our  universal  Mother  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  a  particular 
arrangement  of  words  and  sounds  moves  and  disturbs  us  powerfully,  and  there  can  be  no 
definitive  answer.  A  probable  answer  is  that  while  all  the  three  explanations  are  relevant, 
it  is  the  last  explanation  that  chiefly  accounts  for  our  response.  It  is  probably  for  the  first 
time  that  we  wake  up  to  the  consciousness  that  our  motherland  is  the  divine  Mother  whom 
we  devoutly  and  fondly  worship,  who  is  our  saviour,  our  source  of  power,  our  destiny, 
our  nourisher,  our  comforter.  It  is  true  that  the  magnificent  vision  may  be  traced  to  our 
scriptures  and  some  Sanskrit  poems  in  a  germinal  form.  But  nowhere  does  it  have  this 
luminous  presence.  Sayings  such  as  janani Janma-bhumisca  svargadapi  gariyasi  (the  mother 
and  the  motherland  are,  (indeed),  greater  than  heaven)  adumbrate  the  vision.  But  all  this 
could  not  stir  up  the  nation  from  stupor.  Bankimchandra’s  evocation  of  the  motherland  as 
the  Mother  Deity  wedded  to  enchanting  music  has  the  effect  of  animating  summons, 
‘Awake,  arise  or  be  forever  fallen’ — no,  not  in  the  manner  of  the  fallen  angel,  but  like  the 
fabled  Phoenix  or  even  more  like  Prometheus  unbound.  It  is  a  transformation — a  correspon¬ 
dence,  a  bond  of  identity — that  the  poet  achieves  between  a  mere  piece  of  land,  our  mother¬ 
land,  and  our  Mother  Goddess.  The  sense  of  identity  has  a  magical  effect  and  casts  a  spell 
upon  readers  and  listeners,  very  much  like  the  Upanisadic  or  Vedantic  identity  of  God  and 
man  in  such  utterances  as  tattvamasi — thou  art  that — or  soham — I  am  He.  The  simple  hymn 
assumes  the  Upanisadic  grandeur,  whose  appeal  is  irresistible  and  everlasting.  The  power 
hidden  in  the  image  of  matribhumi  or  ‘motherland’  springs  to  life  and  seizes  the  minds  of 
millions. 

The  time  and  the  circumstances  were  also  propitious.  As  we  look  back  and  call  to  mind 
the  turmoil  through  which  the  nation  had  to  pass,  confronted  with  a  brutal  alien  rule,  we 
feel  that  the  song  was  composed  at  an  appointed  hour.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  master  stroke 
of  Providence,  to  deliver  the  nation  from  the  nnre  of  inertia. 

Curiously,  there  have  been  attempts  to  improve  upon  the  song,  the  interpolators  aiming 
at  a  more  uniform  and  balanced  composition.  The  revisions  serve  to  show  how  the  voice 
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of  intuition  differs  essentially  from  the  voice  of  deliberation. 

Janagana-mana,  our  national  anthem,  is  a  fine  sequel,  composed  by  India’s  foremost  poet. 
However,  no  perceptive  mind  would  think — not  even  Tagore  himself  had  ever 
thought — that  it  could  really  supplant  the  original  incantation.  The  level-headed  pragmatists 
may  regard  this  exegesis  as  an  exaggerated  response,  but  it  is  the  exaggeration  of  truth. 
The  emotionally  biased  or  the  conservative  classicist,  or  the  committed  ‘outsider’,  who 
would  prefer  a  drastic  alteration  to  suit  ‘immediate’  needs,  may  be  quietly  ignored.  They 
have  their  own  logic  and  they  can  hardly  be  persuaded.  And  there  is  no  need  to  combat  them. 

To  discuss  and  re-read  Bankimchandra’s  song — a  miraculous  transmission  of  a  noble 
vision — is  to  retread  backward  in  time,  and  the  present  author  wishes  to  end  his  humble 
tribute  with  a  query.  If  we  could  really  invoke  the  spirit  of  the  ‘Mother’  and  call  back  to 
life  our  past  seers  and  martyrs,  it  would  indeed  be  an  edifying  experience.  What  would  be 
their  reaction  in  surveying  the  present  scene  ?  And  to  which  would  they  give  precedence, 
one  wonders,  in  our  country’s  prevailing  situation  ?  Self-denying  patriotism/nationalism 
(that  does  not  obtrude  on  other  people’s  rights  and  territories)  ?  Or,  universal  humanism 
(to  which  patriotism  is  a  narrow  alien  creed)  ?  Hallucinatory  imagination  can  create  shapes 
in  the  void,  but  to  the  uninitiated,  they  do  not  speak. 
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AS  India  enters  the  rank  of  modern  industrial  power,  her  image  is  surely  threatened  by 
mystification  through  mysticalization.  The  picture  is  rendered  more  complicated  by  the 
recent  writings  of  popular  Indian  writers  like  V.S.  Naipaul,  Niradchandra  Chaudhuri, 
Khushwant  Singh  and  Ved  Mehta.  The  literary  sensibilities  of  these  writers  are  not  in 
question,  nor  is  their  frequent  intuitive  grasp  of  the  ‘truth’  of  the  matter  that  touches  often 
a  very  sensitive  chord  of  the  Indian  mind.  However,  what  they  write  is  often  constrained 
strictly  by  the  stereotypes  of  the  literary  genre  they  are  so  good  at  writing.  Hence,  many 
images  of  India  emerge,  and  along  with  them  the  apparent  incongruity  of  such  images. 
Mystification  continues.  Are  we  simply  images  of  the  Western  social  scientists  ?  Are  we 
not  real  people — coping  with  real  problems  ? 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  authors  have  been  modest  enough  to  admit  that,  or  even 
to  see  that  India  presents  a  very  complex  case  and  to  talk  about  India  as  a  whole  is  an 
impossibility.  We  can  only  talk  about  perceptions  and  images.  At  the  risk  of  gross  over¬ 
simplification  two  contrasting  images  can  be  identified.  One  is  in  accord  with'the  perception 
of  the  enthusiastic  planners  and  development  economists,  the  other  is  perceived  by  the 
sociologists  or  social  anthropologists.  The  former  regards  India  as  just  another  case,  a 
country  ready  to  be  industrialized,  ready  with  a  big  consumers’  market,  and  a  society 
divided  only  into  the  familiar  ‘economic’  classes.  The  latter  sees  India  as  the  homeland  of 
mystifying  pluralisms,  a  society  overwhelmed  with  hierarchy,  with  a  bewildering  variety 
of  castes  and  status  groups,  where  neither  wealth  nor  power  but  the  old  fashioned  and  the 
utterly  outdated  ‘ritual  purity’  becomes  the  decisive  criterion.  The  latter  usually  calls  the 
former  ‘dreamers’  and  repeats  the  not-so-unrealistic  prophecy  of  failure  of  Western-style 
development  efforts.  The  former  describes  the  latter  as  narrow-minded,  non-progressive 
and  non-forward  looking. 

The  present  situation  is  in  fact  a  development  of  a  number  of  factors  that  were  set  in 
motion  in  history  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  And  hence  the  relevance  of 
Bankimchandra  here.  Thus,  to  even  begin  to  understand  the  complexity  of  what  is  happening 
today  we  must  look  into  the  period  when  India  was  XDnfronted  in  the  last  century  with  a 
dominant  Western  culture.  In  the  context  of  this  confrontation  we  have  to  explain  the 
significance  of  the  thought  of  Bankimchandra  on  Hinduism — and  another,  a  sort  of  opposite 
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current — that  of  Radhakrishnan  on  the  same  topic. 

Bankimchandra  has  been  called  a  neo-Hindu  by  the  Indologists  (Paul  Hacker).  I  believe 
that  the  term  ‘neo-Hinduism’  is  a  term  without  a  content  foisted  upon  certain  cultural  and 
religious  movements  in  India,  by  the  Indologists.  (I  skip  the  semantic  argument  here.) 
Bankimchandra  was  neither  a  Hindu  revivalist  nor  a  neo-Hindu  in  any  conceivable  sense 
of  the  term.  He  was  not  a  Born  Again  Hindu.  He  was  an  intellectual  and  a  believer.  He 
was  incapable  of  embracing  any  blind  faith  and  hence  spared  no  pains  to  rationalize  his 
deeply  felt  beliefs. 

Bankim  led  the  group  that  had  put  India  in  the  twentieth  century.  Whatever  precious 
little  maturity  India  today  has  as  a  nation  or  a  country  was  a  contribution  of  this  group, 
which  in  the  absence  of  any  better  expression,  I  shall  call  the  yukti  tradition  (rational-empiri¬ 
cist).  The  roots  of  this  tradition  were  as  much  derived  from  Western  culture  as  they  are 
from  the  classical  Hindu  intellectualist  philosophies.  Bankim  undoubtedly  used  both.  So 
did  his  followers,  consciously,  sometimes  unconsciously.  Bankim’s  Krisna  is  a  re-creation — a 
yukti-nistha  Naiyayika,  God,  the  logician. 

However,  the  ‘mysticalization’  trend  should  not  be  completely  forgotten.  Radhakrishnan, 

I  believe,  has  been  their  best  representative.  He  was  a  rationalist  philosopher.  He  was 
educated  at  a  time  when,  in  the  West,  universalism  was  still  held  in  high  esteem.  Although 
German  idealism  was  a  matter  of  history  by  then,  some  in  the  West  at  least  were  looking 
for  a  ‘synoptic  vision’  of  man,  to  discover  which,  they  thought,  was  the  business  of 
philosophy.  The  liberal  democratic  thinkers  of  later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century 
talked  about  the  possibility  in  future  of  a  ‘harmonious  universe’ — a  kingdom  of  Heaven  on 
Earth — brought  about  by  the  combined  exercise  of  the  rational  self-wisdom  of  all  human 
beings.  Radhakrishnan  wanted  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  rational  self- wisdom  to  what  he 
called  the  ‘spiritual  side’  of  man  and  woman.  And  he  thought  the  Eastern  wisdom  can 
contribute  to  it  by  amplifying  this  moral  or  ‘spiritual’  side.  Hence  instead  of  the  yukti 
tradition,  he  thought  he  was  appelaing  to  the  anubhava  (intuition)  tradition  of  traditional 
India. 

Now  let  us  refer  back  to  the  over-simplified  picture  of  present-day  India.  People  like 
Bankim  envisaged  the  image  that  is  nourished  by  the  development  economists  today.  And 
philosophers  like  Radhakrishnan  balance  the  picture  by  giving  credence  to  the  social  anthro¬ 
pologist’s  perceptions  :  a  mind-boggling  pluralism  to  be  transcended  by  a  sort  of ‘spiritual’ 
uplift,  an  experiential  ‘consciousness-raising’  exercise. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  colonial  history  and  take  a  cursory  view.  The  Western  ruler’s 
perception  was  mostly  infected  with  the  problem  of ‘double  vision’,  and  the  colonial  subjects’ 
perception  of  themselves  suffered  from  the  perils  of  a  fractured  vision.  For  administrative 
and  legal  purposes,  the  ruling  power’s  reading  of  the  Indian  society  was  guided  by  consid¬ 
eration  of  expediency,  not  ethics,  morality  or  justice.  It  saw  this  society  as  a  collectivity  of 
such  simple  categories  as  landlords,  ryots,  traders,  buyers  and  labourers.  Notwithstanding 
whatever  good  the  permanent  settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis  did  nor  the  fact  that  the  rulers 
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made  sometimes  adorable  efforts  to  understand  the  indigenous  system  by  appointing  the 
Sanskrit  pandits  to  collect,  collate  and  produce  such  compendia  as  Vivadarnavasetu  or 
Vivada-bhangarnava  from  a  labyrinth  ol  Dharmasastras  and  Nibandhas  written  over  more 
than  a  millenium,  the  final  settlement  ot  land  tenure  was  based  upon  a  faulty  reading -which 
inevitably  led  to  much  disruption.  The  pandits  collected  often  what  they  were  indirectly 
asked  to  collect  from  the  often  confounding  huge  mass  of  the  Smriti  literature.  The  nature 
ot  the  question  put  to  them  by  the  rulers  often  ensured  the  outcome. 

The  same  colonial  government  on  the  other  hand  meticulously  observed  the  caste  and 
community  divisions,  and  the  rather  complex  web  of  relationship,  when  they  distributed 
favours  or  political  powers,  e.g.  when  they  recruited  people  for  army  or  other  employment. 
The  same  policy  was  followed  when  later  on  they  determined  franchise  or  made  political 
concessions.  Today’s  economists  seek  for  a  homogeneous  society  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
Paradoxically,  the  administrators  wanted  a  land-revenue  system  and  landlord-tenant 
relationship  which  they  could  understand  and  control  in  the  interest  of  the  empire.  So  they 
had  to  disrupt  the  rather  complicated  web  of  the  existing  social  order  and  impose  a  structure, 
presumably  Western,  which,  alter  a  period  of  initial  violence  and  adjustment,  took  roots 
and  gathered  even  a  local  character.  By  contrast,  the  same  principle  of  expediency  guided 
the  rulers  not  only  to  sustain,  but  also  encourage,  the  social  divisions,  hierarchies,  community 
distinctions  and  the  resultant  tensions,  and  the  idea  of  a  free  democratic  culture,  the 
implementation  of  which  was  regarded  by  the  British  liberals  as  desirable,  became  a  myth. 
Even  when  the  Reform  Act  of  1935.  came,  the  divisive  nature  of  the  policy  persisted  because 
political  concessions  were  made  on  the  basis  ol  interest  groups  and  their  representations. 
The  only  reasonable  excuse,  if  it  needed  one,  was  the  perception  :  this  was  after  all  real  India — 
hierarchy,  division,  communalism,  tension  and  clashes.  Hence,  a  sort  of  paternalism  on  the 
part  of  the  law-makers  or  administrators  dictated  the  volte  face,  although  it  was  blatantly 
hypocritical. 

The  colonized  people  had  their  own  share  of  misperceptions  of  their  own  society.  To 
counter  and  criticize  the  ruler  s  disruptions  of  the  social  fabric  in  village  communities,  they 
portrayed  and  projected  an  ideal  image  of  Indian  village  community  deemed  to  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  justice,  if  not  equality.  This  culminated  in  the  imagination  of  the 
sociologists  like  L.  Dumont  (Homo  Hierarchies) — a  tension-free  hierarchical  village  soci¬ 
ety.  There  might  have  been  some  initial  truth  there  in  Dumont’s  conception — but  it  was  lost. 
Ram  Rajya  was  of  a  piece  with  this  pipe-dream.  .This  was  a  gross  over-simplification  of  an 
utterly  complex  phenomenon,  if  not  an  unwittingly  fabricated  item,  a  falsification.  Even  a' 
cursory  glance  at  the  different  Dharmasastras  shows  that  this  Golden  Age  never  actually 
existed.  Even  the  Dharmasastras  were  not  Gospels.  They  were  at  best  various  projects  for 
social  planning,  or  they  represent  how  a  dominant  group  wanted  to  see  the  shape  of  the 
society. 

On  the  intellectual  horizon,  Bankim  was  succeeded  by  Radhaknshnan  and  Radhakrishnan 
by  other  Bankims.  Naiyayikas  were  followed  by  the  Vedantins  and  they  were  followed  by 
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the  economic  planners.  Nyaya  was  superseded  by  Vedanta,  which  in  turn  degenerated  into 
jargons  and  ritualistic  litany.  But  our  Bankims  made  a  come  back  under  the  guise  of 
economic  planners. 

Historically  speaking,  on  the  political  scene,  the  transference  of  power  in  1947  resulted 
in  the  transference  of  ambivalence  and  old  hypocrisy  of  the  rulers  as  well,  to  the  new  rulers, 
who  continued  the  policy  of  expediency  of  power-brokerage  among  the  interest  groups 
and  divisive  class  and  caste  hierarchies.  The  old  excuse  is  again  repeated  :  this  is  real  India. 
As  if  reality  is  what  we  accept  passively,  not  what  we  try  to  create,  produce  or  project. 
Thus,  by  producing  the  most  vulgarized  version  of  the  epic  stories,  the  Ramayana  and  the 
Mahabharata,  on  the  most  expensive  small  screen  and  watching  its  totally  unaccounted  for 
popularity,  they  say,  this  is  real  India.  What  real  India  ?  Bankim  would  have  turned  in  his 
grave  in  shame.  Even  Radhakrishnan’s  optimistic  idealism  would  have  been  dubious  about 
the  value  of  such  vulgarity.  But  the  modern  Bankims,  the  economic  planners  are  completely 
divested  of  their  cultural  insight  where  value  is  identified  totally  with  utility.  And  in  the 
modern  litany  of  Vedanta,  there  has  been  a  bankruptcy — an  ‘anything  goes’  situation. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  identify  a  set  of  perceptions  that  have  questionable  value.  (We  must 
try  to  reject  them.) 

1.  The  East  is  irrational  and  emotional,  the  West  is  rational  and  logical. 

2.  India  has  an  atavistic  culture  while  the  West  nurtures  a  mature  civilization  based  on 
reason  and  science. 

3.  Indian  culture  is  spiritually  profound  which  makes  up  for  its  lack  of  logical  thinking 
(W.  Jones). 

4.  Justice  and  fairness,  privacy  and  individual  freedom — these  concepts  are  foreign  to  the 
Indian  mind  (sic),  which  is  familiar  with,  at  best,  a  sort  of  crude  intuition  to  guide 
them  to  act  with  moral  sensitivity. 

5.  There  is  an  ‘Indian  mind’,  which  has  all  sorts  of  concepts  and  attitudes  not  matched 
anywhere  else. 

6.  The  caste-orientated  hierarchical  society  in  India  has  remained  well  integrated  with 
the  whole  ;  and  thereby  has  been  for  a  long  time  tension-free  and  stable  (Dumont  and 
others).  This  is  as  much  a  fiction  as  Gandhi’s  Ram  Rajya  was. 

All  these  are  at  best  half-truths  and  hence  more  dangerous  and  devastating.  The  less  and 
less  we  talk  about  them  the  sooner  these  falsities  will  vanish  into  the  thin  air.  And  then 
probably  we  will  be  able  to  see  real  India  which  accommodated  both  Nyaya  and  Vedanta, 
yukti  and  Anubhava,  Bankim  and  Radhakrishnan,  economic  planners  and  the  social  scien¬ 
tists.  We  need  both  Bankim  and  Radhakrishnan — but,  perhaps,  Bankim  is  needed  more 
immediately  to  resolve  the  practical  political  problems  with  unbiased  rational  approach. 
Such  an  approach  was  there  in  Bankim’s  writings. 
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SEEN  against  the  nineteenth-century  backdrop,  Bankim’s  writings  reveal  a  unique  aspect 
of  the  puranic  tradition.  Since  the  Vedic  and  Buddhist  ages,  the  Indian  identity  had  been 
thoroughly  dominated  by  Brahminic  culture  which  itself  was  sustained  by  the  puranic. 
When,  consequent  on  Buddhist  revolution,  the  religious  and  moral  practices  of  ancient 
India  had  nearly  crumbled,  the  puranic  literature  in  Sanskrit  attempted  to  restore  to 
Sanskrit-educated  Indians  the  religious  rites  and  rituals  and  imbue  our  society  in  numerous 
ways  with  puranic  ethic,  which  was  predicated  on  the  faith  in  the  divine  trinity.  The 
Buddhist  philosophy  signifies  an  emptiness,  and  however  sound  such  a  philosophy  may 
be,  it  is  fatal  to  social  integrity.  Its  negative  impact  on  the  Vedic  culture  comprising  the 
propitiation  ot  the  gods  and  demons  as  also  the  performance  of  yajna  was  healthy,  but  it 
also  knocked  down  many  positive  things.  The  trinity1  weakened  the  social  order  based  on 
varnasrama,  but  the  human  mind  gained  no  peace  or  solace  from  the  nihilistic  philosophy. 
The  sangha  deprived  its  inmates  of  the  peace  of  mind  and  contentment  that  family  life 
provides.  The  fact  that  the  thirty-six  puranas  and  upapuranas  (minor  puranas)  gained 
currency  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  sastra- practising  Brahminic  community  had  not, 
like  the  tortoise,  withdrawn  into  a  shell.  Though  popularly  believed  to  have  been  composed 
by  Vedavyasa,  puranic  literature  has  in  fact  been  written  at  different  times  by  numerous 
people.  The  multiple  interpolations  have  rendered  the  puranas  structurally  rather  loose  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  chapters  and  chronology.  Some  of  them  are  of  later  origin.  That 
is  why  some  (Wilson,  for  example)  would  dismiss  puranic  literature  as  being  about  one 
thousand  years  old.  But  this  view  is  unacceptable.  Winternitz2  himself  admits  that  the 
puranas  have  an  older  traditon.  The  Atharva-veda  mentions  the  puranas  together  with  the 
Caturveda.  Sutra-Sahitya  probably  contains  the  true  structures  of  the  puranas. 
Gautama-dharmasutra  and  Apastambiya  Dharmasutra  mention  the  puranas  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  These  sastras  are  very  old,  having  been  written  between  500  and  400  B.C.  So  it  is 
reasonable  to  guess  that  the  original  shape  of  the  puranas  had  gained  currency  in  the  Brahman 
society  of  India  long  before,  not  after,  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  subsequent  epics — the 
Mahabharata  in  particular —  evince  the  puranic  ethos. 

The  Indo-Aryan  society  has  been  informed  by  the  puranic  tradition  since  500  B.C.;  yet 
the  format  of  the  puranas  as  we  have  them  seems  to  be  no  older  than  A.D.l.  Vance  Kennedy 
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does  not  share  Wilson’s  view  that  the  puranas  are  of  later  origin.  He  thinks  that  the  puranas, 
on  the  contrary,  testify  to  a  very  old  tradition.  In  the  third  decade  of  the  eleventh  century, 
A1  Beruni,  an  Arabian  tourist,  listed  eighteen  puranas  and  claimed  to  have  himself  read 
Aditya,  Vayu,  Matsya  and  Visnu  puranas.  So  Wilson’s  view  on  the  puranas’ age  is  unaccept¬ 
able.  In  point  of  fact,  on  the  basis  of  their  five  characteristics — sarga,  pratisarga,  bansa, 
manvantara  and  bansanucarita3 — they  have  to  be  regarded  as  of  ancient  origin.  However, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  account  for  the  issues  raised  in  the  puranas,  especially  because 
of  their  poetic  effusions  and  allegorical  language.  Some  accounts  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
the  genealogies  of  the  munis  and  royalties  as  much  as  some  descriptions  are  not  convincing. 
But  leaving  aside  their  flourish  and  overdone  narratives,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  give 
an  excellent  account  of  the  social  life  and  the  human  mind  of  a  particular  age.  They  may  not 
have  the  authenticity  of  history, 'but  the  puranas  can  very  well  be  the  source-book  of  history. 
Since  A.D.  1  puranic  thoughts  and  ideas  have  sustained  the  Indian  psyche.  True,  the  modern 
Brahma  Samaj  and  Arya  Samaj  have  attempted  to  hark  back  to  the  pr e-puranic  Srauta 
(Vedic)  age,  but  how  little  the  Vedic  principles  and  rites  indeed  have  the  Hindus  of  today 
as  also  of  yesteryears  observed  ?  The  Upanisads  and  Sada-darsana  including  the  Vedanta 
have  provided  spiritual  succour  to  at  most  a  handful  of  men  desiring  moksa  (final  emanci¬ 
pation).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  what  has  been  called  Arya  dharma  through  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  ^subsequently  Hindu  dharma,  and  now  finally  Brahmanya  dharma,  the  inspiration 
and  edicts  that  have  animated  the  Indian  Hindus,  are  quite  puranic  in  character.  The  religious 
pantheon  that  has  grown  around  Visnu  and  Siva,  the  gods  and  the  sages  (like  munis  and 
risis)  who  preside  over  the  constellation  of  the  sun-moon-and-planets  together  with  their 
satellites,  the  phantasmagoric  procession  of  Yaksa-Raksa-Gandharvas  that  have  peopled  the 
fantastic  history  and  geography  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  are  basically  puranic. 4 


II 

In  the  early  days  of  British  rule  the  Western  scholars  were  drawn  to  the  puranas  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  know  about  the  magnificence  of  Sanskrit  literature.  Probably  Wilson  was  the 
first  to  discuss  the  puranas  at  length  in  his  Essays  on  Sanskrit  Literature  (1832)  and  in  his 
translation  of  Visnu  puranas.  A  year  earlier  Vance  Kennedy  had  acknowledged  the  hoariness 
of  the  puranas  in  his  Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of  Ancient  Hindu  Mythology. 
Eugene  Bournouf,  Julius  Eggelling,  Momer  Williams,  Heinrich  Liiders,  F.E.  Pargiter,  Far- 
quhar  et  al.  stressed  in  numerous  ways  the  fascinating  aspects  of  that  ample  literature,  while 
discussing  their  authenticity.  Some  of  them  claimed  that  the  puranic  way  of  life  and  thoughts 
still  considerably  characterized  the  Indian  society  even  if  Vedic  and  post-  Vedic  principles 
and  habits  of  mind  had  disappeared  from  India.  So  we  must  patiently  scrutinize  puranic 
literature  before  we  grapple  with  the  2000-year-old  Indian  psyche.  The  Western  scholars 
have  been  doing  exactly  that  in  various  ways  for  about  a  century  and  a  half. 
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A  brief  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  puranas  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  Bengali  convert  to  Catholic  Christianity, 
Dom  Anthonio  De  Rozario,  denounced  Vaisnava  Purana  in  the  Brahman-Roman-Catholic 
Sambad  in  blistering  language  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  Bengali  Hindus’  religious  practices 
and  rituals.  Later,  led  by  William  Carey,  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  Serampore  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Bengali  language,  particularly  Bengali  prose;  they  also 
wrote  and  published  many  important  books.  But  the  total  exercise  was  aimed  at  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  Christian  faith.  They  engaged  in  a  diatribe  against  the  purana- based  Hindu  dharma 
and  extolled  the  ‘Good  Tidings  of  Matthew’  (‘Mathi-likhita  Susamacar’).  They  endeavoured 
to  redeem  the  idolatrous  heathens,  wallowing  in  evil  deeds,  by  the  healing  touch  of  Christ’s 
religion  ot  mercy.  After  some  initial  progress  they  found  the  entire  Hindu  society  still  under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  the  Brahaminism-dominated  puranas.  Then  their  chief  concern 
was  to  track  down  abnormality,  illogicality  and  graft  in  the  themes  and  motifs  of  the 
puranas.  Since  their  chief  aim  was  proselytization,  they  failed  to  notice  that  Hellenic,  Hebrew 
and  Christian  sastras  were  made  of  much  the  similar  warp  and  woof  as  the  puranas. 

Rammohun  too  fell  out  with  the  missionaries  over  the  evaluation  of  puranic  culture.  In 
Brahman-sevadhi  he  points  out  that  Christian  literature  also  suffers  from  the  same  blemishes 
that,  according  to  the  missionaries,  are  unique  to  the  puranas  and  tantras.  The  Indian  puranas 
are  however  intended  for  ordinary  men  and  women  ;  they  are  designed  to  be  the  first  step 
toward  the  realization  of  divinity  for  people  with  below-average  capabilities.  One  can  very 
well  do  without  the  puranas  once  one  crosses  the  first  hurdle.  According  to  Rammohun, 
the  Upanisads  and  the  Vedanta  form  the  staple  of  Hindu  dharma  and  sadhana,  of  which 
the  missio.naries  knew  precious  little,  and  in  Brahman-sevadhi  he  turns  down  their  diatribe 
as  totally  unwarranted.  Later,  however,  the  ekesvaravadi  (rnonist)  Rammohun  shows  little 
allegiance  to  the  puranas.  I  hasten  to  add  here  that  the  Jiva  Brahmatattva  of  the  Vedanta 
and  Rammohun’s  ekesvaravad  (monism)  are  made  of  the  same  substance,  theoretically. 

At  that  juncture  ot  history  learned  and  respectable  men  like  Kasinath  Tarkapanchanan, 
Mrityunjay  Vidyalankar,  Bhavamcharan  Bandyopadhyay,  Radhakanta  Devbahadur  advised 
everybody  to  cling  to  puranic  culture  so  that  the  social  order  might  be  preserved.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Young  Bengal  group,  educated  in  Hindu  College  and  the  monotheistic 
followers  of  Rammohun  agreed  on  at  least  one  issue,  even  as  they  differed  among  themselves 
on  many  other  counts  :  abhorrence  of  the  puranas.  However,  the  Sanskrit  puranas  in 
translation  had  been  circulating  in  Bengali  society  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The 
vaisnavas  considered  Visnu  and  Krisna  significant  icons  in  their  religious  practices  'and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  several  vaisnava  puranas,  particularly  Srlmad- 
bhagavat. 

Having  crossed  the  steps  of  doctrinaire  atheism,  and  communal  Brahmaism,  Rajnarayan 
Basu  finally  admits  in  his  Hindu  Dharmer  Sresthata  (‘Superiority  of  Hindu  Religion’)  that 
‘idolatry  is  better  than  atheism’.  The  structure  of  the  Hindu  Mahasamiti  (‘the  Great  Hindu 
Association’)  that  he  proposes  in  his  booklet  called  Vriddha  Hindur  Asa  (‘The  Hopes  of  an 
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Aged  Hindu’)  does  not  ignore  the  puranic  gods  and  goddesses.  He  suggests  that  on  all 
occasions  the  Mahasamiti  should,  to  start  with,  perform  all  the  rituals  and  ceremonials 
observed  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  from  the  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas. 
To  his  mind  the  puranic  religion  of  India  is  significant  from  two  points  of  view.  One,  the 
singular  method  of  worship,  inclusive  of  the  rituals,  is  a  relatively  easy  way  to  enlighten¬ 
ment — i.e.  an  appreciation  of  the  God-idea — as  defined  in  the  Upanisads  and  the  Vedanta. 
Two,  if  India  is  to  be  integrated  culturally,  then  we  have  no  other  choice  but  to  foster 
puranic  philosophy  which  virtually  pervades  the  whole  country.  The  monotheistic  group 
and  the  follower  of  Vedanta  led  by  Rammohun,  Adi  Brahma  Samaj,  the  group  of 
Navavidhana  of  Keshavchandra  and  the  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj  of  India,  differ  as  they 
did  on  some  minor  issues,  were  more  or  less  anti -purana.  But  the  devout  Keshavchandra 
did  not  seem  to  share  their  aversion  to  the  puranas  and  paid  due  regard  to  the  puranic  gods 
and  goddesses.  Because  he  scrupulously  practised  what  he  preached.  Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay 
also  subscribed  to  the  same  philosophy.  His  regard  for  the  puranic  tradition  was  deep. 


Ill 

From  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Brahma  Samaj  had  been  debilitated 
by  a  certain  in-fighting.  This  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  number  of  progressive  and  liberal 
Brahmas  who  would  no  longer  dismiss  the  puranas  as  superstitious  stuff.  Meanwhile,  there 
was  mounting  tension  among  the  youth  of  the  Hindu  College  and  they  eventually  gave  up 
the  Hindu  religious  beliefs  and  resorted  instead  to  politics,  mass  education  and  social  work. 
Some  time  before  this  the  Western  Indologists  had  started  translating  the  puranas  into 
English.  Their  subsequent  research  on  the  subject  gradually  roused  the  curiosity  of  the 
educated  Indians  who  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  puranas.  Bankimchandra’s  advent 
took  place  against  this  background.  Educated  in  a  school  modelled  on  the  Western  system, 
Bankimchandra  was  never  driven  by  his  English  education  into  the  fold  of  either  Brahma 
Samaj  or  Young  Bengal.  He  never  bore  like  a  foreigner  any  animosity  toward  the  time-hon¬ 
oured  Hindu  customs.  Following  the  publication  of  Vahgadarsan  in  1872,  and  later  while 
taking  part  in  a  discussion  in  Pracar  and  Navajivan  he  explored  Hindu  religion  and  puranic 
culture  from  altogether  new  points  of  view.  Vividha  Prabandha  (Miscellaneous  Essays), 
Knsnacaiitra  (  The  Character  of  Krisna’),  Dharmatattva  (‘The  Principles  of  Religion’),  an 
unfinished  translation  of  the  Gita  and  other  essays  and  treatises  and  his  epistolary  battle 
with  Rev.  William  Hastie,  Principal  of  The  General  Assemblies  Institution,  give  us  a  fairly 
good  idea  about  his  thoughts  on  religion  as  well  as  his  approach  to  the  puranas. 

In  his  treatise  called  Radhaknsna  (published  in  Pracar,  Asadh,  1292  B.S.),  Bankimchandra 
puts  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  Gourdas  Babaji  (a  fictitious  character)  :  ‘I  firmly  believe 
that  Jagadisvar  (God  Almighty)  descended  in  His  own  person  on  earth  to  establish  religion. 
He  is  no  mere  allegorical  incarnation.  But  having  placed  Him  at  the  centre  of  it  all  the 
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author  of  the  purana  composed  this  dharma- based  allegory...  Krisna  was  no  myth...  He 
had  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  He  very  much  existed,  as  other  men  did,  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  everyday  life.  But  He  is  the  bodiless  Jagadisvar.  ’ 

It  is  apparent  here  that  Bankimchandra  accepts  Krisna  as  an  avatar,  even  as  he  rejects  the 
wildly  allegorical  accounts  that  fill  the  puranas.  In  his  essay  What  the  Sciences  say  about 
'the  Trinity  he  says  :  ‘Even  it  the  existence  of  the  trinity  is  taken  for  granted,  by  no  stretch 
of  imagination  can  they  be  supposed  to  have  bodies  like  ours.  Brahma,  Visnu  and  Mahesvar 
are  the  heroes  of  some  bizarre  tales  that  have  no  material  basis.  One  who  believes  in 
Brahma-Visnu-Mahesvar  cannot  be  called  a  fool  ;  but  that  by  no  means  gives  credence  to 
the  puranas  as  having  historical  worth.’ 

Clearly,  even  though  he  thinks  that  it  stands  to  reason  to  accept  the  trinity,  he  finds  it 
unbelievable  that  they  have  bodies  like  ours.  Going  further,  he  ridicules  up  to  a  point 
the  puranic stories  as  figments.  Closely  scrutinized,  this  statement  shows  that  in  a  roundabout 
way  he  dismisses  as  unrealistic  both  the  puranic  divinity  and  the  puranic  tradition.  In  the 
first  part  of  Krisnacaritra  he  accepts  Krisna  as  God  Himself  :  ‘I  myself  firmly  believe  in 
Krisna  as  being  God  Himself;  Western  education  has  merely  confirmed  me  in  that  belief  of 
mine.’  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  ancient  history,  myths  and  puranas  of  other  nations 
too  are  filled  just  as  much  with  the  occult,  impossible  and  unreal.  Livy,  Herodotus,  Ferishta 
and  such  other  ancient  historians  regularly  used  to  dye  facts  with  the  pigments  of  their 
fancy  and  imagination.  Such  exaggeration  can  be  noticed  also  in  the  Indian  puranas,  epics 
and  history.  Puranic  literature  and  epics,  if  we  succeed  in  securing  their  essence  by  extricating 
them  from  fanciful  exaggerations,  can  indeed  bring  to  light  new  truths  of  Indian  history. 

An  analysis  of  Bankimchandra’s  mind  reveals  that  although  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Brahma  Samaj  and  the  English-educated  youth  blatantly  opposed 
the  puranic  tradition,  the  puranic  elements  occupied  an  appropriate  place  in  the  re-awakened 
Bengali  literature,  which  was  the  off-spring  of  the  nineteenth-century  Renaissance. 
Madhusudan,  Hemchandra,  Navinchandra,  Ginshchandra  the  playwright — all  of  them  based 
their  works  on  puranic  themes.  Of  course,  they  did  not  use  the  ancient  puranas  quite  in 
their  original  primitive  forms.  What  is  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  nineteenth- 
century  literary  Renaissance  made  use  of  ancient  tales,  re-formed  and  refined.  Ancient  Indian 
literature — the  epics  and  puranas  in  particular — has  been  marred  by  numerous  undesirable 
interpolations,  and  preternatural,  exaggerated  and  incredible  fantasies  steal  into  them. 
Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Western  scientific  inquiry,  with  logical  analysis  as  the  chief  tool, 
many  people  of  our  times  have  tried  to  restore  the  actual  history  of  ancient  India  from  the 
verbiage  of  the  puranas.  Some  have  attempted  to  sift  facts  hidden  behind  ancient  allegorical 
tales,  while  others  have  looked  for  something  like  the  history  of  our  times  in  the  puranas. 

The  two  chief  deities  of  the  purinic  pantheon  are  Visnu  and  Siva.  Of  them  Visnu  stimulated 
a  special  response  in  Bengal  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  neo-vaisnavism 
is  not  ancient  Bhagvad-dharma  or  Gaudiy a  vaisnavism  of  the  middle  ages.  With  Bankim¬ 
chandra  started  a  forceful  movement  to  establish  Krisna  as  a  symbol  of  humanistic  moral. 
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idealism  against  the  modern  socio-cultural  background.  Whether  Navinchandra  owed  his 
portrayal  of  Krisna  in  his  epic  trilogy  to  Bankimchandra  is  a  matter  of  debate.  But  Bankim- 
chandra  was  by  no  means  alone;  from  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  onward, 
the  educated  community,  which  believed  in  the  continuity  of  the  Indian  tradition,  attempted 
to  re-model  the  puranic  Krisna  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  times.  This  movement  or  credo 
may  be  called  neo-puranism.  The  feeling  that  gradually  gained  ground  in  contemporary 
educated  society  was  not  to  discard  the  puranas  as  fanciful  tales,  but  to  bring  out  their  true 
import  buried  inside  a  shell  of  exaggeration  and  allegory,  to  search  out  the  soul  of  ancient 
India,  and  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  her  history  on  this  base.  Sasadhar  Tarkachudamani, 
however,  gave  this  fervour  an  extremely  chauvinistic  expression  which  hardly  found  favour 
with  Bankimchandra.5  Be  that  as  it  may,  despite  the  Brahma  Rajnarayan’s  counsel  to  the 
contrary,  the  Christian  Madhusudan  did  not  banish  the  Radha-Krisna-based  tales  with  con¬ 
tempt  from  his  realm  of  poetry.  Before  him  Vidyasagar,  who  was  scarcely  drawn  to  puranic 
culture,  composed  parts  of  Vasudevacarita,  based  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cantos  of  the 
Bhagavata.  Brahmananda  Keshavchandra  Sen  encouraged  his  most  faithful  follower  Gour- 
govinda  Ray  to  investigate  and  analyse  the  historicity  of  the  character  of  Krisna. 
Troilakyanath  Sanyal  (‘Ciranjiv  Sarnia’)  engaged,  at  his  instance,  in  a  discourse  upon  Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism.  Sometimes  while  chanting  ‘Nirvikar  Hari’  (‘Impassive  Hari’)  and  ‘Mother’, 
Brahmananda  would  say  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  : 

Mother  is  my  life,  my  consciousness,  the  fountain-head  ofbhakti  and  mercy,  of 
all  virtue,  peace  and  beatitude,  of  grace  divine.  Mother  is  life  here  and  beyond, 
Mother  is  my  wealth  and  health  !  ...Live  in  joy  with  this  Mother,  the  Ananda 
incarnate  and  be  happy  for  ever  and  after,  O  my  Beloved  brethren  !  Look  for  no 
fulfilment  apart  from  Mother.  She  will  nurse  you  allonher  own  lap  and  give  you 
contentment  here  on  earth.  Glory  be  to  Anandamayl  Mother  !  Glory  be  to  Sac- 
cidananda  Hari  !  (The  Acarya’s  Prayer.) 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  intensely  emotional  prayer  of  Keshavchandra  takes  him 
close  to  the  puranic  cast  of  thought. 


IV 

Bankimchandra  was  looking  for  a  live  deity,  as  it  were,  that  would  revitalize  the  whole 
nation  and  its  culture.  A  follower  of  Comte  in  early  life,  he  later  added  the  idea  of  God  to 
this  philosophy.  It  is  Comte’s  philosophy,  combined  with  faith  in  God  which  drew  him 
close  to  ‘the  religion  of  culture’6 — that  is  to  say,  a  balanced  amalgam  of  all  the  drives  and 
inclinations  that  animate  human  existence.  He  explained  this  theory  through  the  guru-sisya 
dialogue  in  Gourdas  Babaji  s  Bhiksar  Jhuli  (‘Gourdas  Babaji’s  Begging  Bowl’  in  Vividha 
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Prabandha,  Vol.  II)  and  Dharmatattva  (‘Supplement — 13’).  Neither  Indian  renunciation  nor 
the  mendicity  ol  medieval  Christianity  had  any  appeal  for  him.  A  balanced  combination 
of  human  faculties  and  the  attainment  ol  Isvarabhakti  (‘Realization  of  supreme  godliness’) — 
this  is  what  he  enunciates  in  Dharmatattva ,  Krisnacaritra  and  several  other  essays.  Religious 
performances  and  the  observance  of  rites  and  rituals  do  not  constitute  Hindu  dharma — it 
dwells  in  man  s  heart,  chastened  and  pure.  He  illustrates  with  examples  how  the  Hindu 
who  duly  practises  rites  and  rituals  but  is  unrighteous  all  the  same  is  not  Hindu  after  all. 
A  true  Hindu  on  the  contrary  is  one  who  earns  an  honest  living  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
prescribed  rites  and  of  the  taboos  against  eating-habits.  Presenting  two  such  characters,  he 
asks,  Who  among  these  two  persons  is  the  Hindu  ?  Is  none  of  them  a  true  Hindu  ?  If  not, 
why  not  ?  If  none  of  them  follows  Hinduism,  what  is  Hinduism  then  ?  One  of  them  is 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  religion,  the  other  of  rituals.  Are  rituals  dharma,  or  is  dharma  itself 
dharma  ?  If  rituals  are  not  dharma,  but  dharma  itself  is  dharma,  then  the  person  who  does 
not  abide  by  stipulated  customs  is  to  be  considered  the  true  Hindu.’  (Devatattva  and  Hin- 
dudharma.)  Thus  Bankim’s  emphasis  is  on  essential  humanity,  not  on  religious  customs, 
and  after  extensive  research,  he  found  in  Krisna  the  supreme  ideal.  However,  he  dissociates 
this  Krisna  from  his  early  dalliances  at  Vrindavana.  As  a  result  the  practices  of  the  Gaudiya 
vaisnava  sect  had  quite  often  seemed  to  him  an  ‘elaborate  flowering  of  carnalities’.  Equally 
hostile  is  his  attitude  to  Gitagovinda  and  Jayadeva  :  ‘What  in  Bhagavata  is  the  quintessence 
of  bhakti  is  gross  sensuality  in  Jayadeva.’  To  him,  ‘the  character  of  Krisna,’  as  presented 
in  the  ancient  classics,  ‘is  matchless  in  purity  and' a  repository,  of  all  virtues.’  Its  passage 
through  the  centuries,  however,  has  brought  on  some  quite  unwarranted  and  indecent 
interpolations.  Bankimchandra  of  course  attempts  to  discern  spirituality  underneath  the 
bawdy  humour  as  presented  in  Harivahsa  Visnupurana  and  Bhagavata,  but  Brahmavaivar¬ 
tapurana  frustrates  the  attempt.  What  exactly  this  last  purana  contained  in  its  original  form 
is  not  known,  but  the  subsequent  lewd  accretions  around  the  characters  of  Radha  and  Krisna 
defile  it.  The  way  they  behave  themselves  pulls  them  down  from  the  transcendental  plane  to 
the  dusty  earth  earthy.  The  influence  of  Brahmavaivartapurana  on  Gaudlya  vaisnava  sect 
and  literature  is  pronounced.  That  is  why  Bankimchandra  says,  ‘The  author  of 
Brahmavaivartapurana  has  created  an  altogether  new  vaisnava  cult.  Bhagavata  or  the  other 
puranas  do  not  have  even  a  trace  of  that  vaisnava  mysticism.  This  vaisnava  faith  centres 
on  Radha.’  He  never  wholeheartedly  accepted  the  non-spiritual  balyalila  and  the  goplllla 
(sporting  with  the  Gopis)  of  the  young  Srikrisna.  In  Dharmatattva  he  chides  in  no  uncertain 
terms  those  who  believe  in  the  amorous  relationship  of  Radha  and  Krisna.  He  calls  them 
‘pisacas  (monsters),  not  vaisnavas’  (chapter  XXVII).  In  Dharmatattva  he  cleanses  this  111  a  of 
lust  and  raises  it  to  a  spiritual  level.  ‘Rasllla  is  popularly  believed  to  be  uncouth  and  indecent. 
The  fact  is  that  people  themselves  have  over  time  debased  it  into  a  reprehensible  act.  But 
actually  it  represents  divine  worship,  the  supreme  entertainment  of  the  soul,  and  directs 
the  aesthetic  faculty  to  God.’  It  is  evident  that  he  accepts  Krisna’s  gopilila  with  an  inner 
disquiet  and  his  mind  regains  peace  only  after  transmuting  carnal  passion  into  a  spiritual 
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phenomenon.  Even  Sri  Ramakrishna  Paramahansa  was  aware  that  Bankimchandra  did  not 
quite  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  vaisnavas  in  respect  of  Radha.  The  following  dialogue  occurred 
on  13June  1885  at  Dakshineswar  when  he  was  talking  to  his  disciples  about  Bankimchandra  : 

Said  a  disciple  :  ‘Srijukta  Bankirn  has  penned  the  character  of  Krisna.’ 

Sri  Ramakrishna  :  ‘Bankirn  accepts  Srikrisna,  but  not  Srimati.  Kathamrita,  vol.  III. 

Later  he  said  in  elucidation,  ‘How  can  he  accept  the  view  that  God  acts  His  play  in  the 
form  of  man?  English  education  does  not  give  them  this  lesson.’  Pracar  was  then  bringing 
out  Krisnacantra.  Later  in  1866  these  serialized  articles  were  published,  on  the  eve  of  Puja, 
under  the  title  of  Krisnacaritra — Part  One.  Six  years  later  in  1892  the  second  edition  of 
Krisnacaritra  came  out  in  a  much  more  detailed  and  enlarged  form.  Bankimchandra’s  views 
on  Krisna’s  Ilia  had  undergone  some  change  during  these  six  years.  He  says  in  his  preface 
to  the  second  edition,  ‘I  have  either  discarded  or  revised  up  to  a  point  the  views  I  expressed 
in  the  first  edition.  This  pertains  particularly  to  my  ideas  about  Krisna’s  boyhood  exploits 
(balyallla).  I  am  not  ashamed  of  changing  my*  views  in  this  manner.  In  fact  I  have  changed 
my  opinions  on  many  other  issues — who  on  earth  does  not  ?  This  edition  records  varied 
examples  of  my  changing  ideals  about  the  subject  of  Krisna.  The  character  of  Krisna  as  I 
penned  it  in  Vahgadarsan,  and  the  one  that  I  have  just  portrayed,  are  as  far  apart  as  light 
is  from  darkness.’  ‘As  far  apart  as  light  is  from  darkness’  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
edition  he  attempted  to  dismiss  as  interpolations  all  supernatural  exploits  of  Krisna  that 
transgress  the  laws  of  nature  as  also  the  Radha  Krisna  and  Krisna-gopi  exploits  that  go  against 
the  codes  of  social  and  moral  conduct. 

A  scrutiny  of  some  facts  shows  that  Bankimchandra  was  drawn  to  the  character  of  Krisna 
around  1873.  That  year  he  mentions  Krisna  in  his  discussion  of  a  poem  called  Manas-vikas 
in  Vahgadarsan.  About  two  years  later  in  1875  ( Caitra ,  1281  B.S.),  while  reviewing  Pracln 
Kavya  Sahgraha  (An  Anthology  of  Old  Poems)  by  Akshay  Chandra  Sarkar,  he  says  in 
Vahgadarsan,  ‘Vaisnava  poetry  is  by  and  large  indecent,  and  it  succours  the  senses — so  it 
must  by  all  means  be  shunned.  Those  who  have  this  sort  of  approach  rest  content  with 
crass  trivia.  Had  the  exploits  of  Krisna  been  capable  of  such  interpretation,  then  Krisnabhakti 
(devotion  to  Lord  Krisna)  and  KrisnagitI  (hymns  to  Lord  Krisna)  would  not  have  survived 
so  long  in  India.  For  profane  poetry  never  survives.  In  order  to  assess  the  validity  of  this 
estimate  we  engage  in  a  discussion  of  an  abstruse  principle.’ 

Bankimchandra  then  poses  the  question  :  is  Krisna  as  depicted  in  the  Mahabharata, 
Bhagavata,  Jayadeva  and  Vidyapati  identical  in  character  ?  ‘All  the  four  authors  (that  is, 
Vyasadeva  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  author  of  Bhagavata,  Jayadeva  and  Vidyapati)  agree  on 
Krisna  being  a  divine  avatar,  but  do  all  of  them  portray  an  undifferentiated  avatar  ?’ 
Subsequently  in  the  essay  entitled  ‘Krisnacaritra’  in  Vividha  Samalocana  (1876)  he  seeks  to 
answer  this  question  to  a  degree.  The  piece  was  left  out  of  Vividha  Prabandha.  But  that 
Krisna  had  not  quite  left  him  and  that  he  was  in  fact  preparing  for  a  great  task  after  having 
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churned  up  the  Sanskrit  literature  on  this  subject  became  evident  in  the  month  of  Asvina 
1291  B.S.  (A.D.  1884).  He  started  on  a  discourse  upon  Krisna’s  character  against  a  wider 
background  in  Pracar  (Asvina).  Until  Jyaistha,  1293  B.S.  he  continued  the  Krisnacaritra 
series  in  almost  every  issue.  A  lew  months  later  in  1886  came  out  Krisnacaritra,  Part  I. 
Following  the  publication  ol  these  essays  in  book  form,  the  same  journal  (Agrahayan  and 
Paus,  1293  B.S.)  carried  two  chapters — Prastav  (Introduction)  and  Yatra  (Journey)  which 
constituted  the  first  and  tilth  chapters  of  volume  v,  second  edition.  Six  years  later  in  A.D. 
1892  the  complete  Krisnacaritra  was  printed  as  the  second  edition.  Here  he  grants  legitimacy, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  amorous  exploits  of  Krisna  and  gopies,  after  having  cleansed, 
needless  to  say,  the  erotic  tales  in  the  waters  ot  the  Ganga  and  transformed  them  into 
devotional  sentiment.  In  the  same  year  and  month  (August  1886)  that  saw  the  publication 
of  Krisnacaritra,  Sri  Ramakrishna  died.  Had  he  lived  a  few  more  years,  he  would  have 
witnessed  Bankimchandra  accept  Srimati  in  the  second  edition  of  Krisnacaritra  (1892)  and 
even  try  to  justify  the  amatory  themes  like  stripping  and  Raslila— which  shows  that  he  has 
more  or  less  come  to  terms  with  them.  He  thinks  that  stripping  and  such  like  scenes,  in 
bad  taste  as  they  may  be,  and  ‘repulsive  to  the  modern  mind’  are  at  bottom  deeply  sacred 
and  devotional  (Krisnacaritra,  Part  II).  He  quotes  from  the  Gita:  yat  karosi  yadasnasi  yajjuhosi 
dadasi  jat.  ‘Whoever  sacrifices  all  his  possessions,  in  pursuit  of  this  principle,  to  God  the 
Omnipresent,  succeeds  in  reaching  Him.  While  letting  themselves  be  stripped  the  vrajagopis 
(the  cowherd  lasses  of  Vraja)  demonstrated  their  readiness  to  surrender  unreservedly  all 
they  had  unto  Srikrisna  ;  so  they  deserved  to  gain  Krisna.’  He  interprets  Radha  in  these 
words  :  ‘Radha  is  God’s  power  in  manifest  form — the  two  are  legitimately  wedlocked,  and 
the  might  of  the  Almighty  reveals  itself  in  their  dalliance... The  root  radh  means  intended 
for  prayer  and  worship.  The  one  who  worships  Krisna  is  Radha  or  Radhika.’  He  finally 
concludes,  ‘Undoubtedly,  the  Krisna-cherished  Radha  was  in  effect  an  ideal  gopi  (cowherd 
lass).’ 

All  these  statements  show  that  Bankimchandra  believed  Krisna  to  be  an  avatar  of  the 
Almighty  God.  In  his  view  Krisna  is  the  foremost  among  men  in  whom  the  instinctual 
faculties  are  in  their  perfect  balance.  Srlkrisna  is  on  the  one  hand  the  satisfier  of  all  desires 
of  his  devotees  and,  on  the  other,  ready  with  the  cakra  and  sword  in  hand  to  establish 
dharma  on  earth.  According  to  Bankim,  ‘Christ  and  Sakyasinha  are  only  loinclothed, 
pure-souled  yet  religious  teachers  unattached  to  the  world’.  But  being  the  symbol  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  Krisna  alone  deserves  to  be  cherished  by  mankind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  while  trying 
to  analyse  the  puranas  he  had  to  contend  with  two  schools  of  pandits.  First,  there  was  the 
old  school  that  still  held  on  to  obscurantist  prejudices  and  conservative  scholarship.  In 
Bankimchandra’s  words,  some  old  pandits  think  that  ‘everything  written  in  Sanskrit,  indeed 
every  piece  of  writing  that  is  characterized  by  the  nasal  twang,  is  unmistakbly  composed 
by  a  Risi’.  Anyone  who  questions  the  validity  of  any  old  belief  enrages  them  and  then  they 
revile  their  opponent  as  ‘the  sinful  denizen  of  hell  who  is  out  to  wreck  the.  nation’.  Face  to 
face  with  them  are  the  Western  Indologists,  representing  the  modern  English  school  of 
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thought.  Because  of  their  colonial  arrogance,  they  feel  inclined  to  disregard  ancient  Indian 
civilization,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  rooted  in  the  Vedas  and  the  puranas.7  They 
of  course  have  no  choice  but  somehow  to  swallow  the  pre-Christ  existence  of  the  Buddhist 
age  since  this  is  borne  out  by  archaeological  evidence.  But  some  of  them  are  allergic  toward 
Hindu  India.  ‘Their  research  is  predicated  on  the  foregone  conclusion  that  everything  that 
the  books  on  India  say  in  favour  of  that  country  is  either  false  or  interpolative  and  everything 
that  has  been  said  against  her  is,  on  the  other  hand,  correct.’  Taking  part  in  the  discussion 
himself,  he  first  excluded  this  second  group  of  critics.  But  there  remained  another  group  : 
English-educated,  they  blindly  imitated  English  civilization,  customs  and  manners.  His 
comments  on  them  stinging  as  they  may  be,  are  not  unwarranted — ‘people  in  whose  reckon¬ 
ing  everything  Western  is  impeccable,  who  are  subservient  to  all  having  Western  pedigree 
including  scholars  and  dogs,  who  do  not  condescend  even  to  give  alms  to  local  beggars, 
let  alone  look  at  indigenous  books’.  Bankimchandra  counted  them  out  as  spineless  creatures. 
He  engaged  himself  in  the  analysis  of  Krisna’s  character  with  those  in  mind  who  were,  on 
the  contrary,  highly  educated,  had  had  English  education  but  were  patriotic  and  dedicated 
to  truth  for  all  that. 

It  must  be  admitted,  though,  that  Bankimchandra  did  not  engage  in  the  discussion  of 
the  puranas  and  the  interpretation  of  Krisna’s' character  for  the  purpose  of  pure  research  or 
cultivation  of  the  sastras.  In  Krisna’s  character  he  looked  for  the  manifestation  of  a  kind  of 
humanistic  consummation  that  would  vindicate,  not  some  supramundane  glory,  but  man¬ 
hood  as  such.  A  close  look  at  the  puranas  showed  him  that  their  authors  had  at  times 
reduced  Krisna  to  an  ordinary  man  of  the  earth,  characterized  by  various  human 
frailties.  Bankimchandra  showed,  through  a  close  analysis  of  the  various  puranas  apart  from 
the  Mahabharata  and  the  Gita  that  described  Krisna’s  exploits  (Ilia),  that  the  comparatively 
recent  puranas  emphasized  to  a  greater  degree  Krisna’s  non-spiritual  and  human  frailties.8 
Even  the  puranas  on  Siva  let  alone  those  on  Krisna — have  many  references  that  will  shock 
contemporary  readers.  Needless  to  say,  these  puranas  are  written  neither  by  the  same  person 
nor  around  the  same  time.  For  almost  a  thousand  years  the  puranas  have  been  transcribed 
and  copied,  with  the  result  that  numerous  irrelevant  and  queer  things  together  with  recondite 
philosophical  issues  have  come  to  co-exist  in  them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  purana, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  Devabhasa  (Sanskrit),  is  not  necessarily  fit  for 
divine  relish.  One  who  has  had  modern  English  education  and  is  proficient  in  sociology, 
philosophy,  psychology  and  ethics  finds  it  hard  to  swallow  and  digest  the  puranas.  That 
is  why,  while  trying  to  assess  the  glory  of  Krisna,  Bankimchandra  first  endeavoured  to 
separate  out  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  Having  determined  the  chronology,  he  put  greater 
emphasis  on  general  knowledge,  commonsense,  practical  experience  and  unfettered  intellect 
with  which  to  decide  whether  a  particular  purana  had  more  chaff  than  grain.  He  would 
prefer  to  discard  as  interpolations  those  parts  of  the  puranas  which  were  marred  by  an 
excess  of  bizarre  otherworldliness,  incongruities  and  inconsistencies.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  logically  how  much  of  the  puranas  is  time-honoured  and  authentic  and  how 
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much,  later  interpolation.  The  ways  we  scientifically  analyse,  by  the  yardstick  of  reasoning 
and  probability,  the  genuineness  of  the  puranas  are  adopted  from  Western  schools.  But 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  Christian  puranas  (mythologies  and  canonical  literature)  also  haye 
numerous  myths  that  do  not  stand  to  reason.  In  fact,  the  entire  tome  of  Western  puranas 
would  hardly  measure  up  to  Bankimchandra’s  standards. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  patriotic  Indians  were  in  the  appropriate 
frame  of  mind  to  look  back  at  their  ancient  heritage,  there  was  also  an  attempt  to  guard 
the  puranas  against  the  onslaught  of  irreverence.  When  Bankimchandra  settled  down  to 
brushing  them  up,  he  found  layers  of  dust  in  each  fold.  Having  failed  to  find  their  way 
through  the  thick  coat  of  dirt,  the  Western  scholars  ended  up  in  revilement.  In  trying  to 
rescue  the  puranas  from  the  filthy  accretions  of  the  ages,  Bankimchandra  mainly  relied  on 
logical  reasoning.  Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  puranas  are  basically  devotional  books 
or  sastras,  they  would  yield  up  a  fairly  distinct  image  of  ancient  India  when  intelligently 
handled,  and  the  chaff  has  been  winnowed  away  from  the  grain.9  Having  engaged  in  this 
difficult  task,  Bankimchandra  had  to,  on  the  one  hand,  stave  off  the  fault-finding  Western 
researchers,  and  on  the  other  hand,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  followers  of  the  puranas  in 
this  country  and  make  them  see  the  light  of  reason.  Bankimchandra  took  up  the  arms  of 
reason  not  to  refashion  the  puranas  but  to  root  out  the  unbelievable  sayings  and  preposterous 
accounts  that  had  buried  the  original  stories  deep  down -and  had  at  times  disfigured  them. 
A  man  of  towering  personality  alone  can  stand  up  against  the  nation-wide  inertia  of  this 
magnitude.  The  Vahgadarsan  group  and  his  followers  stood  firmly  by  him  in  this  endeavour. 
In  his  discussion  of  Navinchandra  Sen’s  three  epical  poems,  Brajendranath  Seal  describes 
this  era — that  is  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century — as  the  age  of  Hindu  religious 
revival."’  But  the  word  revival  implies  the  rebirth  of  the  old.  The  question  is  :  did  the 
Bankim-dominated  era  accept  the  old  pristine  Hinduism  in  its  totally  unchanged  form  ?  In 
this  age  when  at  last  the  time  came  for  home-coming  it  is  not  as  if  the  Ganga  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  change  its  course  and  flow  back  to  the  Gomukh  whence  it  emanates;  life  and 
tradition  broke  a  new  path.  Bankimchandra  did  not  propagate  ancient  literature, 
Smriti — Samhita,  philosophy  and  so  on  with  a  view  to  taking  in  the  reader  with  the  twang 
of  Sanskrit.  The  puranas  can  be  accepted  only  after  distillation;  they  must  stand  the  test  of 
intellect  and  conscience.  Whoever — Vedavyasa,  Bopdeva  et  al. — may  have  composed  the 
puranas,  numerous  undesirable  elements  have  undoubtedly  infiltrated  into  them.  The  puranas 
must  be  freed  from  all  blemishes,  and  thus  cleansed  they  will  reveal  not  only  the  eternal 
verities  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  the  old  must  be  accorded  its  legitmate  place  beside 
the  new  then  the  former  must  be  rid  of  superstition  and  made  worthy  of  intellectual  assent  : 
then  only  can  these  works  be  seen  in  their  own  glory.  True,  Banjcimchandra  begins  by 
bowing  to  Narayana,  Man,  the  Super-man  and  the  goddess  Sarasvati, 11  but  he  is  guided 
all  through  by  reason  in  trimming  and  pruning  the  puranas.  The  guiding  principle  of  this 
trimming  and  pruning  was  humanism.  In  the  puranas  Bankimchandra  searches  for  the 
message  of  the  times.  The  parts  of  the  puranas  which  offend  against  the  reasoning  faculty, 
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contradict  the  spirit  of  the  times,  fail  to  earn  Bankimchandra’s  sanction.  The  attitude  resem¬ 
bles  Maharshi  Devendranath’s  allegiance  to  the  Upanisads  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  Even 
though  the  Upanisads  succoured  the  Maharshi’s  soul,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept 
all  the  mantras  of  the  eleven  Upanisads  as  consistent  with  the  creed  of  the  Brahma  Samaj. 
He  was  deeply  troubled  about  the  concepts  of  So’hamasmi  (I  am  He)  and  tattvamasi  (You 
are  also  the  same)  of  the  Brihadaranyaka  and  Chandogya  Upanisads  respectively.  Could 
the  Upanisads,  along  with  Acarya  Sankara’s  commentaries,  be  the  philosophical  creed  of 
the  Brahma  Samaj  ?  Relying  on  his  own  intuitive  power  of  understanding,  he  accepted 
only  those  mantras  of  the  Upanisads  that  seemed  to  himself  to  be  valid.  As  if  under  a  trance, 
he  kept  reciting  some  well-chosen  verses  from  the  Upanisads,  and  Akshaykumar  Datta 
took  them  down  at  once.12  About  three  hours’  dictation  formed  the  text  of  the  Brahma 
theology.  Here  again  there  is  evidence  that  the  Maharshi  adopted  only  those  slokas  and 
verses — rather  than  all  the  Upanisads — which  appealed  to  him.  How  can  we  account  for 
such  a  principle  of  acceptance  and  rejection  ?  Devendranath  did  not  blindly  take  for  granted 
the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  He  admitted  only  those  parts  of  the  Upanisads  as  the 
philosophical  foundation  of  the  Brahma  creed  which  could  fulfil  his  aims  and  objectives. 13 
Here  also  Devendranath  relied  on  his  own  intellect,  which  was  wide  awake,  rather  than 
deference  to  tradition,  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Upanisads.  In  the  age  of  Bankim — in  other 
words,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — empirical  knowledge  regulated  by 
inferences  based  on  causality  was  the  test  of  the  validity  of  the  puranas.  In  sum,  we  can 
give  the  nomenclature  of  neo-puran  to  those  parts  of  the  puranas  and  to  those  aspects  of 
the  puranic  tradition  of  Indian  culture  and  religion,  which,  however  strange,  are  based  on 
reason  and  empirical  truth.  This  is  the  path  that  Bankimchandra  and  his  disciples  trod. 
Bankimchandra  pursued  that  principle  in  Krisnacaritra  and  Dharmatattva,  in  his  translation 
and  interpretation  of  the  Gita  and  in  his  analysis  of  the  Vedas.  This  method  of  analysing 
puranic  culture  spread  from  Bengal  to  the  rest  of  India.  The  influence  of  the  Veda-vedanta. 
Upanisad  and  the  Sada-darsan  (six  systems  of  Indian  philosophy)  has  of  late  come  to  be 
confined  to  a  small  community  of  scholars.  But  puranic  themes  and  ideas  affect  much  larger 
communities.  Much  as  we  glibly  talk  of  the  Vedanta-Upanisad,  we  still  very  much  conform 
to  the  puranic  customs  in  our  personal  habits  and  practices.  The  speed  with  which  community 
pujas  have  been  proliferating  of  late  rules  out  the  possibility  of  our  graduation  from  crude 
puranism  to  the  subtler  philosophy  of  the  Upanisad-Vedanta  even  in  the  distant  future. 

Of  course,  the  neo-puranism  as  propounded  by  Bankimchandra  has  a  certain  deficiency. 
Puranic  narratives  and  values  present  many  cracks,  judged  by  reason  and  intellect.  Targe 
parts  of  the  puranas  will  have  to  be  expurgated  if  we  assess  them  by  social  mores  and 
verisimilitude  and  give  precedence  to  secular  intelligence.  If  we  do  not  leave  these  parts 
out,  we  would  move  backwards  and  forwards,  between  belief  and  unbelief.  Bankimchandra 
also  faced  similar  problems  oh  and  on.  Going  by  social  standards,  Krisna’s  exploits  with 
the  gopis,  particularly  those  relating  to  Radha,  are  difficult  to  digest.  That  is  why  the  devout 
vaisnavas  have  described  these  aspects  of  Krisna  as  supra-natural  and  incomprehensible. 
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Bankimchandra  admits  that  Krisna,  Nanda,  Yasoda,  Vaikuntha,  Rldha— all  of  them  are 
allegorical  characters.  To  his  mind,  mdidhyasan  (meditation)  reveals  three  phases  of 
God-worship.  Let  us  quote  his  own  words  :  ‘When  we  meditate  Him  as  unmanifest,  unthink¬ 
able,  having  no  qualities  (sattva,  rajas,  tamas)  and  embracing  the  whole  universe,  then  he 
is  known  by  the  use  of  Brahma  or  Para  Brahma  or  Paramatma.  Again,  when  we  consider 
Him  manifest,  cherishable,  therefore  thinkable,  having  identifiable  traits,  the  creator,  pre¬ 
server  and  destroyer  of  the  entire  universe,  then  He  is  known  by  the  name  of  Isvara  in 
popular  parlance,  Prajapati  in  the  Veda,  and  Visnu  or  fhva  in  the  puranas.  Again,  when  we 
succeed  in  contemplating  Him  as  having  both  kinds  of  characteristics,  that  is,  when  in  the 
core  of  my  heart  He  manifests  Himself  resplendent  in  His  full  regalia,  then  His  name  is 
Srikrisna. 

He  says  the  same  thing  again  in  brief :  The  first  step  to  religion  is  the  worship  of  many 
gods;  second  step,  worship  of  God  with  desire:  third  step,  worship  of  God  as  an  end  in 
itself  with  no  desire  whatsoever,  or  the  vaisnava  mode  of  worship,  or  the  worship  of 
Brahma  by  the  mode  of  knowledge.  The  summit  of  dharma  is  the  worship  of  Krisna.’  Did 
this  worship  of  God  by  the  mode  of  knowledge  satisfy  the  hunger  of  his  soul  ?  Says  the 
guru  to  his  sisya  in  Dharmatattva  : 

The  question  that  has  been  haunting  me  since  early  youth  is,  what  shall  I  do  with 
this  life  of  mine  ?  What  should  indeed  be  done  with  it  ?  I  have  sought  the  answers 
all  my  life.  In  fact  nearly  all  my  life  has  been  spent  in  search  of  answers  to  these 
questions.  I  have  received  many  kinds  of  popular  answers.  I  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  in  trying  to  test  their  validity,  and  I  have  been  deeply  distressed...  .  All  this 
diligence,  this  anguish  has  taught  me  this  little  that  the  orientation  of  all  our 
drives  toward  God  is  bhakti  (devotion),  and  humanity  sans  bhakti is  impossible. 14 

Bankimchandra  s  neo-puranism,  the  upshot  of  an  intellectual  exercise,  has  culminated  in 
Isvar  bhakti  (devotion  to  God).  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  his  disciples  interpreted  puranism  in 
a  new  light.  The  puranic  faith  is  not  just  an  ancient  Indian  faith,  it  is  a  creed  that  has  to  be 
devoutly  pursued  through  all  times  and  climes.  This  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  pursuit. 

It  is  the  installation  of  the  puranic  image  in  the  innermost  soul,  in  the  being  that  represents 
life  in  its  most  sublime  and  comprehensive  aspect.  This  idealism  has  been  presented  by 
Svami  Vivekananda  with  consummate  power  both  before  the  Indian  society  and  the  comity 
of  nations.  But  that  is  a  story  of  another  age. 
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THERE  are  many  who,  lamenting  the  bygone  glories  of  this  great  and  ancient  nation, 
speak  as  if  the  Risis  of  old,  the  inspired  creators  of  thought  and  civilization,  were  a  miracle 
of  our  heroic  age,  not  to  be  repeated  among  degenerate  men  and  in  our  distressful  present. 
This  is  an  error  and  thrice  an  error.  Ours  is  the- eternal  land,  the  eternal  people,  the  eternal 
religion,  whose  strength,  greatness,  holiness  may  be  overclouded  but  never,-  even  for  a 
moment,  utterly  cease.  The  hero,  the  Risi,  the  saint,  are  the  natural  fruits  of  our  Indian 
soil  ;  and  there  has  been  no  age  in  which  they  have  not  been  born.  Among  the  Risis  of  the 
later  age  we  have  at  last  realized  that  we  must  include  the  name  of  the  man  who  gave  us 
the  reviving  mantra  which  is  creating  a  new  India,  the  mantra  Vande  Mataram. 

This  is  how  Sri  Aurobindo  paid  his  tributes  to  Bankimcharidra  in  an  article  in  the  Vande 
Mataram  in  1907.  The  statement  was  followed  by  a  distinction  he  made  between  the  Risi 
and  the  saint.  The  Risi  may  not  be  marked  by  any  conventional  holiness,  but  he  may 
activate  a  people  with  a  certain  idealism  and  may  rejuvenate  a  generation  that  had  fallen 
into  a  stupor. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  characteristic  traditions  that  distinguished  India  of  yore  from  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  was  this  institution  of  the  Risi.  The  Risis  were  a  lot  with  surprisingly 
varied  achievements  to  their  credit.  As  the  masters  presiding  over  the  educational  institutions, 
they  could  impart  lessons  on  subjects  ranging  from  the  Vedas  to  military  art.  They  would 
fight  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  advise  the  kings  on  matters  mundane,  but  the  very 
next  moment,  if  they  so  please,  turn  their  back  on  all  such  exigencies  in  a  perfect  spirit  of 
detachment. 

The  Risi,  in  other  words,  represents  a  consciousness  that  is  at  once  plastic  and  powerful. 
He  may  or  may  not  be  a  spiritual  guru,  initiating  disciples  to  mystic  disciplines,  but  events 
that  help  humanity  in  its  forward  march  may  be  inspired  by  his  vision,  his  word  or  his 
will,  ft  matters  little  for  the  Risis  if  their  role  'in  this  regard  goes  unrecognized. 

The  Risis,  unlike  the  general  run  of  hermits  and  ascetics,  did  not  reject  the  world  as  false 
or  dismiss  it  as  illusion.  They  saw  the  Supreme  Creative  Power  in  one  of  its  manifold 
modes  at  work  at  the  core  of  the  manifested  material  universe  and  the  earth  inhabited  by 
us  was  nothing  if  not  one  of  its  forms.  In  one  of  Sri  Aurobindo’s  longer  poems  entitled 
The  Risi,  written  in  1899,  a  Risi  says  in  his  answer  to  a  question  put  by  King  Manu  : 
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King,  not  in  vain... I  saw 
How  earth  was  made 

Out  of  His  being  ;  I  perceived  the  Law, 

The  Truth,  the  Vast, 

From  which  we  came  and  which  we  are  ;  I  heard 
The  ages  past 

Whisper  their  history,  and  I  know  the  Word 
That  forth  was  cast 

Into  the  unformed  potency  of  things... 

There  is  an  evolutionary  nexus  at  work  on  earth.  Its  modus  operandi  cannot  always  be 
seen  or  understood  by  man,  it  being  beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  mind.  The  force  can, 
however,  choose  its  own  instruments,  different  ones  in  different  fields,  for  executing  its 
aims  in  several  directions,  be  the  instrument  conscious  of  his  extraordinary  role  or  not. 

Bankimchandra,  obviously,  was  such  an  instrument  and  Sri  Aurobindo  had  recognized 
the  extraordinary  in  him  even  earlier.  When  the  great  writer  died  in  1894,  Sri  Aurobindo, 
then  in  Baroda,  wrote  a  series  of  seven  articles  in  the  Indu  Prakash  of  Bombay  stressing 
the  unique  role  played  by  the  departed  in  the  nation’s  life.  Sri  Aurobindo  was  then  21  and 
he  had  been  in  India  only  for  a  year,  after  spending  long  years  in  England  since  his  childhood. 
With  incredible  rapidity  he  mastered  the  Bengali  language  and  literature  along  with  Sanskrit 
and  a  few  other  Indian  languages.  Bengal  did  not  lack  critics,  scholars  and  commentators. 
But  it  was  for  Sri  Aurobindo — the  thrill  of  exploring  Bankimchandra’s  world  fresh  in  his 
mind — to  make  this  original  evaluation  of  the  writer  : 

Bankim  and  Madhusudan  have  given  the  world  three  noble  things.  They  have 
given  it  Bengali  literature,  a  literature  whose  princelier  creations  can  bear  compari¬ 
son  with  the  proudest  classics  of  .modern  Europe.  They  have  given  the  Bengali 
language.  The  dialect  of  Bengal  is  no  longer  a  dialect,  but  has  become  the  speech 
of  Gods,  a  language  unfading  and  indestructible,  which  cannot  die  except  with 
the  death  of  the  Bengali  nation  and  not  even  then.  And  they  have  given  it  the 
Bengali  nation  ;  a  people  spirited,  bold,  ingenious  and  imaginative,  high  among 
the  most  intellectual  races  of  the  world,  and  if  it  can  but  get  perseverence  and 
physical  elasticity,  one  day  to  be  high  among  the  strongest.  This  is  surely  a  proud 
record.  Of  them  it  may  be  said  in  the  largest  sense  that  they,  being  dead,  yet 
live.  And  when  Posterity  comes  to  crown  with  her  praises  the  makers  of  India, 
she  will  place  her  most  splendid  laurel  not  on  the  sweating  temples  of  a  place¬ 
hunting  politician  nor  on  the  narrow  forehead  of  a  noisy  social  reformer  but  on 
the  serene  brow  of  that  gracious  Bengali  who  never  clamoured  for  place  or  for 
power,  but  did  his  work  in  silence  for  love  of  his  work,  even  as  nature  does,  and 
just  because  he  had  no  aim  but  to  give  out  the  best  that  was  in  him,  was  able  to 
create  s  language,  a  literature  and  a  nation. 
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Since  the  article  was  occasioned  by  Bankimchandra’s  passing  away,  it  was  not  meant  to 
be  critical.  It  was  designed,  it  seems,  to  reveal  to  the  reader  the  profound  insight  Bankim- 
chandra  possessed  for  envisioning  the  soul  of  India. 

With  such  a  purpose  in  view  it  would  be  most  relevant  to  examine  Bankimchandra’s 
understanding  of  the  Indian  womanhood.  Sri  Aurobindo  found  that  he  had  been  most 
faithtul  to  the  spirit  of  Indian  woman,  stressing  her  ‘deep  heart  of  emotion,  her  steadfastness, 
tenderness  and  lovableness  .  Sri  Aurobindo  wished  the  social  reformers  to  learn  something 
from  Bankimchandra.  Their  zeal  at  present  is  too  little  ruled  by  discretion.  They  are  like 
bad  tailors  very  clever  at  spoiling  the  rich  stuff  given  over  to  their  shaping  but  quite  unable 
to  fit  the  necessities  of  the  future.  They  have  passed  woman  through  an  English  crucible 
and  in  place  of  the  old  type,  which,  with  all  its  fatal  defects,  had  in  it  some  supreme 
possibilities,,  they  have  turned  out  a  soulless  and  superficial  being  fit  only  for  flirtation, 
match-making  and  playing  on  the  piano.  They  seem  to  have  a  passion  for  reforming  every 
good  thing  out  of  existence.  It  is  about  time  this  miserable  bungling  should  stop.  Surely  it 
would  be  possible,  without  spoiling  that  divine  nobleness  of  soul,  to  give  it  a  wider  culture 
and  mightier  channels  !  So  we  should  have  a  race  of  women  intellectually  as  well  as  emo¬ 
tionally  noble,  fit  to  be  the  mothers  not  of  chatterers  and  money-makers,  but  of  high 
thinkers  and  heroic  doers.’ 

Sri  Aurobindo  found  a  striking  resemblance  between  Bankimchandra  and  Henry  Fielding. 
Though  he  did  not  state  it,  we  can,  from  his  observation  on  Bankimchandra’s  great  role 
in  moulding  the  Bengali  prose,  surmise  that  the  resemblance  concerns  Fielding’s  handling 
of  the  language.  However,  Sri  Aurobindo  was  quick  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
two,  ‘philosophical  culture  and  deep  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  life  and  an  unfailing  sense  of 
beauty’  being  the.  distinguishing  marks  of  Bankimchandra’s  works.  Sri  Aurobindo  found 
the  tribute  to  Bankimchandra  then  in  popular  currency  among  the  educated,  that  he  was 
the  Walter  Scott  of  Bengal,  quite  unflattering.  Scott’s  characters  may  be  ‘splendid  or  striking 
or  bold  creations,  but  they  live  from  outside  and  not  from  within.  Scott  could  paint  outlines, 
but  he  could  not  fill  them  in.  Here  Bankim  excels;  speech  and  action  with  him  are  so  closely 
interpenetrated  and  suffused  with  a  deeper  existence  that  his  characters  give  us  the  sense  of 
being  real  men  and  women.’ 

If  true  poetry  has  a  mantnc  power,  a  prose  charged  with  poetic  undertones  has  a  subtle 
charm  and  Bankimchandra  exercised  such  a  charm  in  its  full  efficacy.  Sri  Aurobindo  found 
that  ‘to  the  wonderful  passion  and  poetry  of  his  finest  creations,  there  are  in  English  fiction, 
outside  the  Brontes  and  the  supreme  genius,  George  Meredith,  no  parallel  instances.’ 

This  estimate  of  Bankimchandra,  made  at  an  early  phase  of  Sri  Aurobindo’s  exposure  to 
Indian  literature,  does  not  seem  to  have  changed,  even  when  he  reviewed  his  place  in 
historical  perspective.  Writing  in  the  Arya  in  1918,  he  said  in  his  essay  The  Renaissance  in 
India  : 


The  work  of  Bankimchandra  is  now  of  the  past,  because  it  has  entered  already 
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into  the  new  mind  of  Bengal  which  it  did  more  than  any  other  literary  influence 
to  form;  the  work  of  Rabindranath  still  largely  holds  the  present,  but  it  has  opened 
ways  for  the  future  which  promise  to  go  beyond  it.  Both  show  an  increasing 
return  to  the  Indian  spirit  in  fresh  forms;  both  are  voices  of  the  dawn,  seek  more 
than  they  find,  suggest  and  are  calling  for  more  than  they  actually  evoke. 

The  creative  consciousness  of  a  Risi-writer  may  find  varied  expressions,  but  sometimes 
a  single  piece  of  work  projects  the  essence  of  his  power.  Such  a  piece,  in  Bankimchandra’s 
case,  was  Vande  Mataram.  Said  Sri  Aurobindo  in  1907,  ‘It  was  thirty-two  years  ago  that 
Bankim  wrote  his  great  song  and  few  listened;  but  in  a  sudden  moment  of  awakening  from 
long  delusions  the  people  of  Bengal  looked  round  for  the  truth  and  in  a  fated  moment 
somebody  sang  Vande  Mataram.  The  Mantra  had  been  given  and  in  a  single  day  a  whole 
people  had  been  converted  to  the  religion  of  patriotism.  The  Mother  had  revealed  herself.  ’ 
Bankimchandra  had  received  even  a  poetic  farewell  from  Sri  Aurobindo  at  his  death  : 

How  hast  thou,  O  month  of  honey  and  flowers. 

The  voice  that  was  thy  soul !  Creative  showers, 

The  cuckoo ’s  daylong  cry  and  moan  of  bees, 

Zephyrs  and  streams  and  softly-blossoming  trees 
And  murmuring  laughter  and  heart-easing  tears 
And  tender  thoughts  and  great  and  the  compeers 
Of  lily  and  jasmine  and  melodious  birds, 

All  these  thy  children  into  lovely  words 
He  changed  at  will  and  made  soul-moving  books 
From  hearts  of  men  and  women’s  honied  looks. 
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BANKIMCHANDRA,  an  eminent  Indian  novelist,  had  an  occasion  to  inspect,  as  an  official 
visitor,  a  Vedic  col,  the  only  one,  he  believed,  in  Calcutta.  He  found  there  were  nine  wards 
on  the  rolls  and  of  these  only  three  were  graduates  of  Calcutta  University.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  very  disheartening  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  our  educated  young 
men  in  the  Vedic  studies.1 

Untiring  in  his  quest  for  knowledge,  mainly  literary,  Banknnchandra’s  genius  has  left 
its  impress  on  such  dissimilar  fields  like  history,  philosophy,  religion,  jurisprudence  and 
many  off-beat  areas  of  Indology,  and  apart  from  his  many-sided  interests  in  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  learned  and  studied  Sanskrit  in  a  tol  at  Bhatpada  in  West  Bengal. 
Even  as  the  cruel  hand  of  death  was  almost  remorselessly  closing  in  upon  him,  he  delivered 
two  lectures  on  the  study  of  the  Vedas  with  his  wonted  care  and  industry. 

But  Bankimchandra  was  certainly  not  a  linguistic  scholar  and  so  he  did  not  properly 
know  the  extraordinary  scholastic  achievement  of  the  European  Sanskritists  and  linguists 
within  a  short  span.  Contrariwise,  Bankimchandra  commented  on  the  many  flaws  in  the 
great  works  of  the  European  Indologists.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  competent  person  has  so  far 
undertaken  to  write  about  Bankimchandra’s  own  attainments  in  this  field. 

Bankimchandra  did  not  know  that  good  Sanskrit  scholars  were  not  necessarily  competent 
Indie  researchers.  Brilliant  studies  on  the  Vedas  had  been  the  achievement  of  the  European 
Sanskritists.  It  was  indeed  inevitable  that  the  main  contribution  from  Indian  linguistic 
scholars  would  be  connected  with  the  New  Indo-Aryan  languages.  This  is,  of  course,  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  Vedic  was  not  the  only 
equipment  necessary  ;  equally  essential  was  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
Indo-European  languages  and  their  history.  It  was  also  indispensable  for  workers  in  this 
field  to  combine  a  thorough  assimilation  of  the  comparative  and  historical  method  with  at 
least  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  major  modern  European  languages.  Curiously, 
Bankimchandra  commented  :  European  savants  like  Professor  Friedrich  Max  Muller  have 
been  very  eloquent  on  the  significance  of  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  but  their  point  of  view 
is  exclusively  European,  and  they  fail  to  represent  the  profound  interest  Vedic  studies  possess 
for  the  natives  of  this  country.2  Bankimchandra  seems  to  belbng,  perhaps,  to  the  veritable 
race  of  neo-Hindu  revivalists. 
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Virtually,  in  Bankimchandra’s  alma  mater  the  medieval  commentaries  are  taught  in  the 
name  of  the  Vedic  studies  and  seldom  has  any  attention  been  paid  to  the  texts.  Therefore 
the  wards  leaving  the  University  of  Calcutta  go  away  with  the  idea  that  the  Vedic  Risis 
were  either  absolutely  ignorant  of  grammar  or  did  not  care  to  follow  its  rules.3  Just  as 
Homeric  Greek  differs  from  Attic,  classical  Sanskrit  marks  a  departure  from  the  Vedic 
language. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  earliest  band  of  British  Indologists  consisted  of  an 
academe  of  literary  antiquarians.  One  would  easily  suppose  that  the  urgent  needs  of  these 
scholars  who  had  to  conquer  a  country  with  which  they  were  by  no  means  acquainted, 
and  to  rule  nations  of  whose  institutions  and  character  they  were  ignorant,  directed  the 
course  of  their  inquiries,  and  the  choice  of  their  studies  was  influenced  by  administrative 
necessities.  But  it  is  not  also  correct  to  say  that  the  only  impulse  was  practical  exigency. 
While  British  soldiers  were  busy  annexing  territories,  British  scholars  in  India  were  enquiring 
whether  chess  originated  in  India  and  whether  Pataliputra  was  Patna  or  Chandragupta  was 
Sandrakottus.4 

The  first  British  Indologist  Charles  Wilkins  (later  Sir)  was  rendering  The  Bhagvad-gita 
or  dialogue  ol  Krisna  and  Arjuna  (1785)  ;  we  may  recall  in  this  connexion  a  portion  of  the 
pronouncement  made  by  Warren  Hastings,  the  first  King’s  scholar  at  Westminster  and 
Governor-General  of  India,  on  October  4,  1784  in  his  letter  to  Nathaniel  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  character  and  writing  of  Indian  peoples.5  Sir  William 
Jones  was  publishing  an  edition  of  Kalidasa’s  Ritusamhara  (1792),  the  first  printed  work  in 
Sanskrit,  and  was  translating  the  Institutes  ot  Hindu  Law  or  the  Ordinances  of  Manu 
(1794).  Meanwhile,  on  February  2,  1786  he  made  his  historical  pronouncement  in  his  third 
annual  discourse  before  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  on  Sanskrit  language.7  Henry  Thomas 
Colebrooke  was  assiduously  collecting  and  studying  Vedic  manuscripts,  ransacking  the 
Vedas  for  records  of  a  faded  faith.8  His  paper  ‘On  the  Vedas,  or  Sacred  Writings  of  the 
Hindus’9  earned  high  acclaim  from  scholars  like  Monz  Winterm'tz10  and  eventually  he  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Western  scholar  to  write  about  the  Vedas.11 

The  best  renderings  of  Kalidasa  s  A/leghaduta  in  any  European  language  are  a  metrical 
German  version  by  Professor  Max  Muller  and  the  German  prose-rendering  by  the  scholar 
C.  Schutz.  The  translation  of  Schiitz  was  dedicated  to  Raja  Radhakanta  Dev  who  had 
financially  helped  the  poor  German  Indologist  when  the  latter  had  fallen  on  evil  days. 
Kalidasa,  however,  was  not  the  first  poet  to  treat  the  cloud  as  a  messenger.  A  Chinese  poet 
of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  named  Hsiu  Kan,  who  translated  the  famous  work  of  Nagarjuna, 
entitled  Pranyamulasastratika,  had  sung  200  years  before  Kalidasa  in  the  following  strain  : 
‘O  floating  clouds  that  swim  in  heaven  above, /Bear  on  your  wings  these  words  to  her  I 
love. /Alas  !  you  float  along  nor  heed  my  pain/And  leave  me  lovelorn  longing  in  vain.’12 

Most  probably,  Bankimchandra  had  not  gone  through  any  standard  editions  of 
Meghaduta  when  he  wrote  about  Kalidasa  s  exquisite  little  poem  which  has  been  various¬ 
ly  called  a  lyric-,  an  elegy  or  even  a  monody,  though  some  scholars  would  insist  on 
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calling  it  an  epic,  while  Vallabhadeva  would  call  it  only  Khandakavyaf4  It  may  be  amusing 
to  readers  to  know  that  in  1893,  Hrisikesha  Sastri  published  an  edition  of  Meghaduta,  and 
Baradacharan  Mitra  a  rendering.  Sastri’s  edition  consists  of  only  ninetyfour  slokas,  while 
Mitra  rendered  one  hundred  and  eighteen.15  Actually,  Meghaduta  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twentyone  stanzas,  depending  upon  the  versions.16 

Bankimchandra’s  celebrated  controversy  with  William  Hastie  is  a  rather  unhappy  episode 
involving  two  outstanding  figures  of  the  time.  Hastie’s  zest  for  scholarship  was  only  matched 
by  its  range.  He  was  a  polymath  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  His  many-sided  interests 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  knowledge  found  expression  in  variegated  publications  :  Hindu 
Idolatry  and  English  Enlightenment  (1882)  ;  renderings  ot  The  Philosophy  of  art  (1886)  by 
G.W.F.  Hegel  and  C.L.  Michelet  ;  Outlines  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence  (1887)  ;  La  vita 
mia  (1896),  a  sonnet-chain,  Theology  of  Science  (1899)  and  Outlines  of  Pastoral  Theology 
(1904). 17 

The  sradha  ceremony  of  the  grandmother  of  Maharaja  Harendrekrishna  Dev  of  Sobhabazar 
performed  on  September  17,  1882,  with  due  splendour  and  solemnity  gave  occasion  to  this 
controversy  in  the  columns  of  The  Statesman.  The  aforesaid  newspaper  first  published  a 
story  of  this  sradha  ceremony  on  September  20,  1882.  The  grandeur  of  Rajbadi,  the  many 
articles  requisite  for  the  danasagara  sradha,  the  family  idol  Goplnathjl  placed  on  a  silver 
throne  were  noticed.  The  presence  of  about  four  thousand  adhyapakas  from  the  famous 
tols  of  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa  was  especially  mentioned.  There  was  a  list  of  the  West¬ 
ern-educated  Bengalis,  who  were  present  at  the  sradha  ceremony.  The  list  included  men 
like  Rajendralal  Mitra,  Kristodas  Pal,  Yatindramohan  Tagore  and  others.  The  account 
adds  that  a  sradha  ceremony  on  so  expensive  a  scale  has  not  been  known-in  Calcutta  for 
many  a  year.  Hastie,  the  principal  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Institution  (now  Scottish 
Church  College),  Calcutta,  took  an  exception  to  this  idolatrous  performance.  The  presence 
of  English-educated  men,  especially  of  those  mentioned  above,  added  to  his  fury.  Hastie 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  in  The  Statesman,  denouncing  Hindu  idolatry.  But  he  was  moved 
by  the  rejoinder  of  Bankimchandra  published  first  under  the  pseudonym  of  Ram  Chandra. 
Later,  Bankimchandra  published  his  name  and  Krishnamohan  Banerjee  joined  the  controversy  . 

Subsequently  Hastie  published  his  letters  together  with  those  of  his  opponents  in  a  book 
titled  Hindu  Idolatry  and  English  Enlightenment  (1882)  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  also  published  the  letters.18 

The  main  contention  of  Hastie’s  letter  is  very  pragmatic  and  interesting.  He  suggested 
that  a  charitable  hospital  was  more  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  than  spending 
a  huge  amount  on  a  sradha  ceremony.19  He  also  wrote  on  September  22,  1882  inter  alia 
that  he  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  idolaters  in  particular,  as  distinguished  from  their 
other  countrymen,  and  he  should  rather  pursue  his  work  in  silence,  with  a  mere  protest. 
But  he  believed  that  the  high-born  idealistic  Bengalis  possess  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence. 
Should  it  be  said  that  the  idealistic  Bengali  is  of  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  than  the  Kol 
and  the  Santhal  ?20 
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Ram  Chandra  replied  on  October  6,  1882,  among  other  things  :  Hastie’s  attempt  to  storm 
the  inner  citadel  of  the  Hindu  religion  reminds  him  of  another  equally  heroic  achievement, 
that  of  the  redoubted  knight  of  la  Mancha,  the  hero  of  Cervantes’s  novel  Don  Quixote, 
before  the  windmill.21 

Hastie  wrote  on  the  same  date  (October  6,  1882)  inter  alia  :  while  Professor  Max  Muller 
undertook  to  edit  the  Rigveda,  the  scholars  of  Bengal  declared  that  the  thing  was  ‘impos¬ 
sible  ;  the  word  ‘impossible’  does  not  bulk  so  largely  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  European 
as  of  the  Hindu.  He  adds  that  the  German  Sanskritist  has  fulfilled  his  task.22 

On  October  16,  1882  Ram  Chandra  again  wrote  among  other  things  :  the  English  or  the 
German  language  possesses  no  words  to  denote  ideas  which  never  entered  a  Teutonic  brain. 
He  also  disagrees  with  Hastie  that  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  are  better  understood 
in  Europe  than  they  are  in  India.23 

There  was  a  meeting  at  the  General  Assembly  s  Institution,  and  one  ward  straightaway 
asked  Hastie  why  he  had  ventured  to  comment  about  Indian  women  as  the  mothers  of 


harlots.  Hastie  answered  that  he  had  quoted  these  words  from  the  Bible.  Again  when  a 
ward  asked  him  why  he  had  commented  that  Indian  males  were  lustful  and  that  Indian 
temales  were  degraded,  Hastie  quietly  remarked  that  he  deduced  these  bits  of  information 
from  the  zenana  system.24 

Krishnamohan’s  letter  in  this  connexion  (November  10,  1882)  is  significant.  Ram  Chandra, 
he  observes,  has  called  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Hinduism  its  husk,  not  its  kernel.  If  Ram 
Chandra  s  view  of  Hinduism  be  right,  Hastie  could  not  be  wrong  in  condemning  those 
persons  who  were  inflicting  injury,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  on  their  neighbours  by 
encouraging  husk-chewing.  He  also  wrote  that  the  late  Raja  Radhakanta  Dev,  rigidly 
orthodox  as  he  was,  called  the  Mleccha  editor,  a  second  Veda-restoring  Avatar.  Scholars 
complimented  him  by  reading  his  name  as  Mox-Mull,  or  the  root  of  salvation.  All  India 
valued  the  publication  of  her  most  sacred  literature,  and  yet  Ram  Chandra  casts  the  Vedas 
away  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  !  Krishnamohan  agrees  with  the  Hindu  gentleman  who 
said  to  a  European  missionary  at  Benares  :  you  know  we  have  no  longer  any  religious 
belief  ;  every  one  may  believe  what  he  likes  (Christlieb,  p.  51). 25 

Bankimchandra  was  a  great  protagonist  of  the  neo-Hindu  movement  that  I  have  already 
mentioned,  so  he  naturally  did  not  commend  the  logical  thinking  of  European  Indologists 
and  their  great  works,  which  introduced  us  to  the  Sanskrit  and  Vedic  texts  and  enriched 
our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  this  subcontinent.  The  Germans  who  had  no  political 
contacts  with  India  lost  in  catching  up  with  the  British  and  the  French. 


In  1801  the  French  scholar  Abraham  Hyacinte  .Anquetil  du  Perron  published  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Upamsads,  Oupnek’hat  (two  volumes).  His  rendering  was  of  course  not 
from  the  original  Sanskrit.  He  followed  the  Persian  translation  of  Dara  Shukoh.  But  the 
German  scholar  Arthur  Schopenhauer  went  through  du  Perron’s  distorted  rendering  and 
praised  the  Upamsads  as  a  great  asset  ;  the  influence  of  Sanskrit  literature,  he  says,  will  have 
no  less  an  effect  than  that  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century.26 
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Alexander  Hamilton  of  Scotland  learned  and  studied  Sanskrit  and  eventually  resigned  from 
the  Indian  Military  Service  in  1790  and  went  to  Edinburgh.  Later  he  proceeded  to  Paris 
and  stayed  there  for  some  time  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  (1802-1 803). 27  During 
his  stay  in  that  city,  Hamilton  gave  lessons  in  Sanskrit.  His  pupils  included  some  French 
savants  and  especially  the  German  critic,  writer  and  originator  of  many  philosophical  ideas 
which  inspired  the  early  Romantic  movement,  Friedrich  von  Schlegel.  One  of  the  results 
of  Schlegel’s  studies  was  the  publication  of  his  learned  work  Uber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit 
der  Indier  (On  the  language  and  wisdom  of  the  Indians)  in  1808,  which  created  a  ferment 
in  the  scholarly  circles  of  Europe. 

The  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  (later  Nationale)  of  France  had  at  this  time  a  few  hundred 
Sanskrit  manuscripts,  which  were  catalogued  by  Hamilton  and  Louis  Mathieu  Langles,  the 
keeper  of  Oriental  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotheque,  Catalogue  des  manuscripts  Sanskrit  de 
la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  (1808) .  Meanwhile  Antoine  de  Chezy,  the  first  professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  College  de  France  (1814),  edited  Kalidasa’s  Abhijhana-Sakuntalam,  La  reconnaissance 
de  Sacountala  (1830),  with  the  the  original  Sanskrit  text,  his  French  translation  and  notes; 
his  famous  pupil  was  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  Friedrich  vor  Schlegel’s  elder  brother, 
who  became  the  first  professor  of  Indology  at  Bonn  in  1818.  Later,  he  brought  out  the  first 
critical  edition  of  the  Bhagavad-glta ,  Bhagavad  Gita  sive  almi  Cnshnae  et  Arjune  colloquium 
de  rebus  divims  (1823)  with  his  Latin  rendering.  The  work  of  these  savants  aroused  so 
much  interest  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  the  Vedic  languages  in  Germany  that  it  led  to 
massive  progress  in  Indological  research.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  at  the  time 
when  European  scholars  took  it  up,  the  study  of  Sanskrit  had  declined  in  this  country.28 

Toward  the  1830s  the  Vedic  studies  received  a  renewed  impetus  from  the  discovery  of 
massive  lore  of  Vedic  literature,  which  constitutes  the  systematic  records  of  the  language 
and  thought  of  one  of  the  important  sections  of  the  Indo-European  race.  The  Vedic  and 
Sanskrit  studies  strengthened  not  only  the  science  of  comparative  philology  and  religion 
but  also  initiated  modern  lines  of  inquiry.  It  was  Eugene  Barnouf,  a  celebrated  pupil  of 
Chezy  and  professor  at  the  College  de  France  (1832),  who  introduced  among  other  areas 
of  Indological  research,  a  critical  study  of  the  Vedas.  His  two  equally  eminent  pupils  were 
Rudolph  von  Roth  and  Max  Muller,  who  brought  to  bear  meticulous  care  and  dedicated 
industry  on  the  study  of  the  Vedic  literature  in  Germany  and  England  respectively.  Mean¬ 
while,  Friedrich  Rosen’s  work  on  the  Rigveda  Samh,  liber  primus  (Rigveda  Samhita,  first 
book),  was  published  after  his  premature  death  in  1838.  The  text  and  the  Latin  rendering 
were  'complete.  This  edition  was  reprinted  later  by  Johnson  Reprint  Corporation,  New 
York  and  London,  in  1968.  Roth  published  in  1846  his  epoch-making  work  Zur  Literatur 
und  Geschichte  des  Weda  (On  the  Literature  and  History  of  the  Veda),  and  actually  provided 
an  important  impulse  in  the  direction  of  critical  study  whiclq  became  the  starting  point  of 
Vedic  research.  Subsequently,  he  made  entries  of  many  Vedic  words  in  the  celebrated 
Sanskrit-Worterbuch  (Sanskrit  dictionary)  in  seven  volumes,  published  by  St  Petersburg 
Akademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  between  1852  and  1875.  His  efforts  elicited  praise  from 
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Professor  Max  Muller,  who  was  trained  in  France  and  Germany,  and  brought  out  (1849-1874) 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Rigveda  with  Sayana’s  commentary,  and  in  this  connexion 
we  should  remember  Theodor  Aufrecht  who  published  the  text  of  the  Rigveda. in  roman 
character  in  1861-1863  in  volumes  six  and  seven  of  Indische  Studien;  subsequently  Aufrecht’s 
work  Die  Hymen  des  Rigveda  was  published  from  Bonn  in  1877.  Before  this,  Hermann 
Grassmann  published  his  famous  Worterbuch  zum  Rig-Veda  (Dictionary  of  the  Rigveda) 
in  1873  from  Leipzig.  Later  the  Buddhist  scholar  Hermann  Oldenberg’s  Die  Religion  des 
Vedas  (Vedic  religion)  was  published  in  1894. 

Bankimchandra  died  on  April  8,  1894;  but  perhaps  he  did  not  know  and  read  any  of 
the  aforesaid  works.  So  he  uncharitably  remarked  on  the  works  of  the  great  European 
Indologists  without  intimately  knowing  them.  Bankimchandra,  unfortunately,  did  not  care 
to  believe  that  the  Sanskrit  and  Vedic  languages  and  literatures  were  better  understood  in 
Europe  than  they  were  in  his  own  country.  Again  he  states,  inter  alia  :  he  has  little  trust 
in  the  assumption  that  native  scholars  are  less  at  home  in  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature 
than  European  Indologists.  It  is  needless  to  dilate  here  upon  our  national  failings,  but 
Indologists  may  not  always  take  too  kindly  to  Bankimchandra’s  strong  predilection  for 
religious  nationalism  and  his  role  as  a  critic  in  the  field  of  European-Sanskrit  scholarship. 
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THREE  VOICES 


Ajit  Kumar  Ghosh 


BANKIMCHANDRA  (1838-1894),  Rabindranath  (1861-1941)  and  Saratchandra 
(1876-1938)  are  the  three  leading  lights  in  Bengali  literature — the  word  luminaries  would 
perhaps  be  more  apposite.  A  brilliant  product  of  English  education,  Bankimchandra  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  modern  novel  in  Bengal.  It  won  him  enormous  popularity.  Later  in  his  life, 
Bankimchandra  appeared  in  the  roles  of  nation-builder,  philosopher  and  prophet.  To  prop¬ 
agate  his  ideas  more  clearly  and  forcefully,  he  took  to  writing  essays  and  editing  periodicals. 

Rabindranath  was  born  twenty-three  years  after  Bankimchandra.  He  was  a  mere  child 
when  Bankimchandra  began  writing  novels.  While  the  young  Rabindranath  was  attracted 
by  the  magnetic  personality  of  Bankimchandra  and  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  his  work 
in  Bengali  literature,  Bankimchandra  hailed  the  budding  poet  in  Rabindranath.  They  were 
involved  in  a  passing  controversy  on  religion,  but  Bankimchandra  forgave  and  forgot  and 
Rabindranath  always  had  the  highest  respect  for  Bankimchandra.  In  his  first  two  novels, 
Bauthakuranlr  Hat  (1883)  and  Raj arsi  (1887)  Rabindranath  was  influenced  by  Bankimchandra 
and  the  latter  s  handling  ol  the  problem  of  widow  re-marriage  inspired  him  to  write  Cokher 
Bali  (1903).  Rabindranath’s  novels  are  marked  by  incisive  analysis  of  the  human  mind  and 
have  poetry  ol  rare  beauty  and  power  :  they  transform  the  events  of  life  into  eternal  truths. 

Junior  to  Rabindranath  by  fifteen  years,  Saratchandra  regarded  him  as  his  guru.  Similarly 
Rabindranath  recognized  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Saratchandra  and  treated  him  with 
affection.  Saratchandra  was  influenced  by  Rabindranath’s  stark  delineation  of  actuality, 
particularly  as  expressed  in  Cokher  Bali.  But  he  could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  political 
views  Rabindranath  expressed  in  Ghare  Baire  (1916)  and  Car  Adhyay  (1934).  Saratchandra 
repeatedly  stated  his  difference  with  Bankimchandra  about  the  latter’s  moral  bias  ignoring 
the  demands  of  life  and  art,  particularly  in  the  novels  Candrasekhar  (1875),  Visavriksa  (1873) 
and  Krisnakanter  Will  (1878).  However,  in  his  early  and  not  very  mature  works,  e.g. 
Kasinath,  Candranath,  Subhada  etc.,  (all  written  before  1900)  he  was  much  influenced  by 
Bankimchandra  in  regard  to  construction  of  plot  and  conception  of  character.  Moreover, 
the  problem  of  widowhood  first  introduced  by  Bankimchandra  appeared  again  and  again 
in  Saratchandra’s  novels,  though  the  view-points  of  the  two  novelists  were  diametrically 
opposed.  If  Bankimchandra  was  an  idealist  and  Rabindranath  a  romanticist,  Saratchandra 
was  truly  a  realist.  He  brought  realism  into  the  Bengali  novel  by  championing  the  cause 
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of  lowly,  distressed  and  downtrodden  people,  depicting  them  just  as  they  were  and  in  a 
language  befitting  their  social  status  and  individuality. 


II 

Human  life  in  all  its  glory  and  splendour  inspired  the  creative  imagination  of  Bankimchandra. 
Undaunted  heroism,  ceaseless  quest  for  a  noble  cause,  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  motherland, 
these  were  the  aspects  of  human  character  which  thrilled  him.  He  could  not  find  his  supermen 
in  contemporary  society;  so  he  turned  to  the  past,  to  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  history. 
His  immortal  characters — Jagatsinha,  Pratap,  Rajsinha,  Satyananda  and  his  lieutenants  and 
Sltaram — dre  superheroes  fighting  relentlessly  for  noble  causes.  The  women  of  his  novels 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  bondage,  and  come  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  the  family  to 
prove  themselves  equal  to  men  in  iron  determination,  unfailing  courage  and  daring  adven¬ 
tures.  Vimala,  Saivalml,  Matibibi,  NirmalkumarT,  $anti,  Sri,  JayantI,  and  Devi  Caudhurani 
are  ot  surpassing  beauty  and  valour,  without  a  parallel  in  Bengali  literature.  Ayesha,  Matibibi, 
Zeb-Unnisa,  Saivalinl  and  Rohinl  are  portrayed  in  the  tragic  glory  of  unfulfilled  love.  At 
the  same  time,  Bankimchandra  attached  importance  to  quiet  domestic  life  and  the  traditional 
role  of  women  within  it. 

Bankimchandra  wrote  some  social  novels  of  which  Visavnksa  and  Krisnakanter  Will 
deal  with  the  controversial  problem  of- widowhood.  He  expressed  different  views  on 
widow-remarriage  in  different  places.  In  Visavriksa  and  Krisnakanter  Will  he  was  clearly 
against  it;  so  Kunda  and  Rohinl  have  to  die  tor  their  alleged  sin,  the  latter  dying  in  a  most 
crude  and  horrible  manner.  SuryamukhT  and  Nagendranath  are  re-united  and  Bhramar  dies 
in  glory  with  her  penitent  husband  by  her  bedside.  Saivalinl  has  to  pass  through  severe 
ordeals  for  her  irrepressible  love  for  Pratap.  Bankimchandra  wanted  to  maintain  moral 
order  and  status  quo  within  the  social  structure,  but  he  was  an  artist  above  all.  That  is  why 
he  has  shown  the  frailties  and  downfall  of  noble  figures  like  Bhavananda,  Nagendranath, 
Govindalal  and  Sltaram,  whose  conflicts  and  sufferings  show  us  the  eternal  mystery  and 
truth  of  human  life. 

In  his  first  two  novels,  Rabindranath  followed  Bankimchandra,  taking  the  setting,  major 
characters  and  events  from  history,  but  he  laid  more  emphasis  on  the  inward  development 
of  characters.  His  novels  are  orientated  toward  ideas  and  thoughts  while  the  characters  of 
Bankimchandra  are  caught  in  whirlwinds  of  passion  and  desire.  From  Cokher  Bali  onward, 
Rabindranath  wrote  only  social  novels  dealing  with  contemporary  society,  but  his  characters 
are  not  tormented  by  social  compulsions  and  inhibitions.  He  did  not  bother  whether  Vino- 
dinl  love  was  moral  or  immoral.  In  Gora  the  conflict  between  j:he  Hindus  and  the  Brahmas 
in  contemporary  society  has  been  realistically  described.  While  Bankimchandra  inspired  a 
strong  nationalist  sentiment  to  liberate  the  motherland  from  foreign  bondage,  Rabindranath 
was  against  narrow  nationalism  as  in  Gora  (1900),  senseless  emotional  outburst  and  coercive 
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methods  as  in  Chare  Baire  (1916)  and  misguided  terrorism  as  in  Car  Adhyay  (1934).  The 
characters  of  his  novels  are  urbanized  people  belonging  to  middle  or  upper  middle  class 
society  and  the  action  in  his  novels  is  psychological  rather  than  physical.  He  wanted  to  free 
the  human  mind  from  all  bondages  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  traditionalism.  His  social 
and  moral  views  were  more  tree  and  progressive  than  those  of  Bankimchandra.  The  ideas 
and  thoughts  as  expressed  in  his  novels  are  modern.  The  poetic  element  is  manifest  in  his 
rhetorical  language  and  sweeping  imagination  ;  we  note  a  tendency  to  transcend  reality  and 
a  generally  subjective  treatment  ot  characters.  Bankimchandra’s  poetry  is  present  in  his 
majestically  imaginative  language,  colourful  description  of  nature  and  exquisite  pictures  of 
human  beauty. 

Saratchandra  s  background  was  unlike  Bankimchandra’s  and  Rabindranath’s.  Face  to  face 
with  the  stern  realities  ot  life  from  his  very  childhood,  uncared  for  by  his  indigent  father 
and  regarded  by  his  relatives  as  a  spoilt  boy,  he  became  wayward  and  addicted  to  drinking 
in  his  youth  and  ultimately  led  a  vagabond’s  life.  He  knew  intimately  the  people  whom  he 
portrayed  in  his  novels — the  wastrels  excluded  from  society,  the  downtrodden  who  lived 
only  to  sutfer.  He  revolted  against  the  merciless  society  and  pointed  out  the  utter  futility 
of  so-called  moral  conventions  and  rituals.  Bankimchandra  strictly  adhered  to  the  moral 
order,  Rabindranath  was  indifferent  to  the  question  of  social  morality.  Saratchandra  consi¬ 
dered  human  life  as  most  precious  and  dismissed  with  scorn  the  social  morality  which  failed 
to  protect  and  forgive  and  could  only  condemn  helpless  people.  Saratchandra  had  intense 
hatred  for  people  like  Golak  Chatterjee,  Govinda  Ganguli,  VenI  Ghosal,  Janardan  CakrabartI 
and  others  who  sucked  the  blood  of  the  poor,  and  he  had  deep  sympathy  and  love  for 
Rajlaksml,  Savitrl,  Rama,  Abhaya,  Kiranmayi,  Devdas,  Satis  and  JIvananda — fallen  people 
with  a  potential  for  good.  There  are  of  course  some  village  zamindars  such  as  Surendranath, 
Devdas,  JIvananda,  Vipradas  etc.  who  are  the  heroes  of  his  novels.  Satis  and  Sures  are  also 
affluent  heroes,  but  most  of  his  stories  centre  round  ordinary  middle  class  families.  Sarat¬ 
chandra  first  wrote  about  the  peasants  and  workers  as  a  class  in  Pallisamaj  (1915),  Pather  Davi 
(1926)  and  Dena-Paona  (1927).  Most  of  his  characters  express  their  mute  protest  against 
society  through  their  silent  suffering,  but  there  are  some  such  as  Abhaya,  Kiranmayi  and 
Kamal  who  voice  theii  protest  fearlessly.  The  most  revolutionary  charcter  is  Savyasaci 
whose  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  social,  political  and  economic  revolution. 


Ill 

Bankimchandra  says  that  the  main  purpose  of  poetry  is  to  create  beauty.  This  beauty  should 
be  true  to  nature  but  not  a  mere  photograph  of  nature.  It  should  be  an  artistic  representation 
of  nature.  Like  the  rasa  vadl  school  of  Sanskrit  aesthetics  he  believes  that  the  aim  of  the  poet 
is  to  arouse  the  sentiments,  for  rasa  or  sentiment  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  Aristotle  gives  more 
importance  to  artistic  end  than  moral  purpose.  Bankimchandra  believes  that  poets  are  the 
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teachers  ot  humanity,  but  they  do  not  preach  moral  lessons.  According  to  him,  beauty, 
truth  and  religion  are  the  ideals  ol  a  poet.  Reading  the  works  ol  Bankimchandra  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  theories  of  art  tor  art’s  sake  or  art  tor  the  sake  ot  pleasure  were 
repugnant  to  him.  He  wrote  with  a  three-fold  purpose— to  create  beauty  and  maintain  the 
moral  standard  ot  a  strong,  purposeful  society,  to  construct  a  dedicated  society  based  on 
the  teachings  of  the  Gita  and  to  liberate  the  motherland  with  the  help  ot  soldiers  who  could 
renounce  all  personal  interests,  inspired  by  high  spiritual  ideals. 

Like  Bankimchandra,  Rabindranath  also  thinks  that  the  aim  of  literature  is  to  create  pure 
and  unalloyed  beauty  and  the  sense  of  beauty  is  linked  with  the  sense  perennial  and  universal 
good.  Bankimchandra  ridicules  the  idea  that  literature  should  aim  at  pleasing  people.  But 
in  the  opinion  ot  Rabindranath,  literature  gives  pleasure;  he  does  not  believe  that  art  and 
literature  have  any  other  role  except  arousing  this  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  and 
the  audience.  He  was  not  far  trom  Oscar  Wilde  who  says  that  all  art  is  entirely  useless.  Art 
has  no  connexion  with  the  daily  necessities  of  lite.  Rabindranath’s  view  about  the  relation 
ot  content  and  torm  is  that  content  is  common  to  all  (the  same  subjects  and  human  feelings 
are  dealt  with  by  all  writers),  but  the  form — the  style  or  the  manner  of  composition  distin¬ 
guishes  a  major  writer  from  a  minor  one. 

Aristotle  observes  in  Poetics  that  Sophocles  draws  men  as  they  ought  to  be  and  Euripides 
as  they  are.  Aeschylus,  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  holds  the  same  view  as  Sophocles. 
In  the  comedy  named  Frogs  written  by  Aristophanes,  a  competition  is  held  between  Aes¬ 
chylus,  the  protagonist  of  idealism  and  Euripides,  the  protagonist  of  realism.  Aeschylus 
says,  ‘We  must  write  of  the  fair  and  good’,  and  Euripides  speaks  of ‘choosing  themes  that 
are  concerned  with  everyday  reality’.  Bankimchandra  was  an  idealist  like  Aeschylus;  he 
draws  men  as  they  ought  to  be.  Saratchandra  was  a  realist  like  Euripides;  he  draws  men  as 
they  are.  He  entered  into  a  controversy  with  Rabindranath  regarding  the  tendencies  of 
modern  literature.  Rabindranath  condemned  the  modern  tendencies  of  literature  as  shabby 
and  ‘rudely  realistic’.  Saratchandra  defended  modern  literature.  He  had  little  faith  in  the 
eternal  truths  of  literature  (which  Rabindranath  held  sacred)  and  in  the  poet’s  pleasure-prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  was  firmly  against  any  theory  of  art  for  art’s  sake.  He 
also  expressed  his  views  regarding  the  dichotomy  of  plot  and  character.  Character  is  the 
most  important  element  to  his  thinking,  and  to  develop  the  characters  he  introduces  the 
incidents  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Nevertheless,  we  find  a  fine  integration  of  plot 
and  character  in  his  novels. 


IV 

Bankimchandra  wrote  fourteen  Bengali  novels  and  an  English  one  entitled  Rajmohan’s 
Wife.  Of  the  Bengali  novels  Yugalanguriya  (1874)  and  Radharani  (1886)  are  more  like  short 
stories  in  size.  Indira  (1873)  and  Rajani  (1877)  are  short  novels.  The  rest  are  extensive, 
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full-sized  novels,  Rajsinha  (1882)  being  the  longest.  Most  of  Bankimchandra’s  novels  fall 
into  the  category  of  historical  romance  to  which  different  periods  of  Pathan  and  Moghul 
history  form  the  chief  background.  Here  the  imagination  of  the  writer  creates  characters 
and  incidents  which  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  novels.  But  in  his  historical  novel, 
Rajsinha,  the  course  of  past  events  has  been  faithfully  followed  and  the  main  characters  are 
taken  from  history.  Indira,  RajanI,  Visavriksa  and  Krisnakanter  Will  are  the  four  social 
novels  dealing  with  middle-class  families  of  which  Visavriksa  and  Krisnakanter  Will  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  widowhood.  Visavriksa  contains  some  elements  of  romance 
in  it  as  the  incidents  are  sudden,  over-drawn  and  sensational.  Only  in  Krisnakanter  Will 
has  the  problem  been  treated  in  a  truly  realistic  manner.  It  can,  therefore,  claim  to  be  the 
precursor  of  the  modern, realistic  novel. 

Rabindranath  s  first  two  novels  written  under  the  influence  of  Bankimchandra  are  histori¬ 
cal  romances.  Rabindranath  recreates  history  and  historical  persons  infused  '  with  his  own 
ideas  and  ideals.  He  goes  against  popular  beliefs  and  traditional  approaches.  In  Cokher  Bali 
he  introduces  a  psychological  element,  but  in  his  next  novel  Naukadubi  (1906)  he  returns 
to  accepted  values.  His  magnum  opus  Gora  comes  next.  Gora,  his  longest  and  greatest 
novel,  is  an  epic  set  against  the  background  of  social  conflicts  and  political  upheavals.  The 
wide-ranging  setting,  the  complexity  of  events  and  the  multiplicity  of  charcters  are  dispensed 
with  in  his  later  novels.  Seser  Kavita,  Dui  Bon  (1933),  Malahca  (1934)  and  Car  Adhyay  are 
short  and  lyrical  with  much  flourish  of  language  and  style. 

Saratchandra  wrote  his  novels  in  different  phases.  We  see  the  first  phase  of  his  literary 
career  at  Bhagalpur.  The  books  he  wrote  during  this  period  are  Baddidi  (1907),  Candranath 
(1913),  Devdas  (1917),  etc.,  which  were  published  at  a  much  later  date.  These  books  were 
all  written  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five.  The  influence  of  Bankimchandra  and  Rabin¬ 
dranath  is  -clear.  The  novels  are  short  ind  may  be  called  short  novels  or  long  stories.  This 
brevity  continues  in  the  novels  written  during  his  second  phase  at  Rangoon.  Viraj  Vau 
(1913),  P allTsamaj  (19 1 5)  and  Pandit  Masai  (1914),  are  all  short  novels.  But  Bindur  Chele, 
Ramer  Sumati  and  Pathamrdes  are  stories,  not  novels.  He  read  widely  at  this  time  and  was 
well  versed  in  modern  world  literature  and  socio-economic  problems;  his  involvement  with 
social  problems  becomes  more  manifest  in  his  writing.  He  returned  to  Bengal  in  1916  and 
from  that  time  began  the  most  glorious  phase  of  his  career.  His  most  famous  novels  with 
complex  charcters  and  situations  were  written  during  this  period.  They  express  his  revolutio¬ 
nary  ideas  against  social  exploitation  and  political  domination  by  a  foreign  power.  Pather 
Davi  (1926)  and  Sesprasna  (1931)  are  full  of  polemical  arguments  reminiscent  of  Gora. 
While  Rabindranath  decries  violent  methods  for  achieving  independence,  Saratchandra 
creates  a  revolutionary  SavyasacI  who  derides  non-violence  as  a  political  weapon.  Bankim¬ 
chandra  affirms  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Rabindranath  questions  it  in  Jogyog  and  shows 
that  love  is  higher  than  marriage.  Saratchandra  s  revolt  against  the  institution  of  marriage 
comes  out  clearly  in  Caritrahin  (1917)  and  Sesprasna.  Rabindranath  was  the  fifst  to  write 
psychological  novels,  but  Saratchandra  goes  deeper  into  the  contradictions  of  the  human 
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mind  and  analyses  them  in  a  Freudian  manner.  Rabindranath  has  written  some  of  the  best 
stories  in  the  world,  Saratchandra  produced  only  a  handful  of  them,  Mahes,  Abhaglr  Svarga 
and  Sati  being  the  most  outstanding. 


V 

Bankimchandra  shows  superb  mastery  in  the  construction  of  dramatic  plots  which  keep 
the  reader  spell-bound  till  the  end.  In  Indira  he  adopts  a  confessional  manner  and  in  Rajani 
the  characters  themselves  narrate  the  story  from  their  own  view-points.  With  some  excep¬ 
tions,  the  .novels  are  named  after  the  leading  character  or  the  main  incident. 

In  the  longer  novels  of  Rabindranath,  particularly  in  Bauthakuranir  Hat,  Rajarsi  and 
Naukadubi,  the  plots  ..are  episodic  and  external  incidents  have  been  narrated  in  detail.  But 
in  his  other  novels,  including  even  his  longest  novel  Gora,  external,  exciting  incidents  are 
very  few.  His  novels  are  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic.  The  action  is  confined  within  rooms. 
There  is  no  suspense,  no  heightening  of  tension  and  no  outward  clash  between  personalities. 
He  handles  plots  in  a  subjective  way,  taking  many  things  for  granted  and  depending  more 
on  his  own  ideas  than  on  logic  and  consistency.  The  conclusion  of  Cokher  Bali,  Yogayog 
and  Seser  Kavita,  to  many  critics  is  not  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  prior  course  of  events. 
The  story  in  Ghare  Baire  is  narrated  by  different  characters,  a  form  first  introduced  by 
Bankimchandra.  In  Caturahga  one  of  the  characters,  Srivilas,  narrates  the  whole  story,  but 
each  part  of  the  novel  has  been  named  after  a  central  character. 

Percy  Lubbock  in  Craft  ot  Fiction  speaks  of  two  fictive  methods,  pictorial  and  dramatic. 
Saratchandra  adopts  a  pictorial  method  in  his  earlier  novels,  e.g.,  Baddidi,  Devdas,  Subhada, 
and  particularly  Srlkanta  in  which  he  identifies  himself  with  the  title-role  and  tries  to  establish 
a  rapport  with  the  readers.  He  employs  a  dramatic  method  in  his  later  greater  novels,  such 
as  Grihadaha  (1920),  Caritrahin,  Denapaona,  etc.  Like  Bankimchandra,  Saratchandra  begins 
some  novels  on  a  quiet  note  and  in  some  others  he  plunges  right  in  (in  medias  res)  with  a 
lively  conversation  or  humorous  remarks  as  in  Palllsamaj  (1915),  Araksania  (1916),  Vipradas 
(1935),  Parmlta  (1914).  Some  of  his  novels  end  in  death  as  in  Baddidi,  Devdas,  Virajbau 
and  Grihadaha.  Grihadaha  is  the  most  well-constructed  novel  and  the  skill  in  craftsmanship 
makes  Parinita,  Nisknti  and  Datta  delightful  reading.  Srlkanta  is  a  loosely-knit  novel,  but 
its  characters  remain  unforgettable.  Saratchandra  makes  full  use  of  dramatic  changes  in 
situation  and  sudden  turns  in  human  behaviour  which  surprise  or  shock  the  reader  and 
retain  his  interest  till  the  last. 


VI 


Bankimchandra  has  created  the  greatest  and  the  most  tragic  characters  in  the  Bengali  novel. 
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and  also  noble,  exalted  characters  such  as  Satyananda,  BhavanI  Pathak  and  Rajsinha. 
Candrasekhar  is  an  ideal  man,  wise,  restrained  and  forgiving.  However,  the  characters  that 
touch  us  deeply  and  are  most  artistically  portrayed  are  not  the  faultless  characters.  They 
are  the  ones  who  err  and  suffer.  Their  uncontrolled  passions  engulf  themselves  and  their 
victims.  Govindalal,  Nagendranath,  Bhavananda,  Sitaram — all  bring  about  their  own  tragic 
fall  by  their  misdeeds  and  unbridled  desires.  There  is  only  one  character  who  loves  too  well 
and  not  unwisely.  He  is  Pratap.  Bankimchandra’s  women  are  no  less  prominent  than  the 
men.  Ayesha,  Matibibi,  Saivalim  and  Rohini  fearlessly  confess  to  their  unrequited  love. 
Bankimchandra  shows  a  special  insight  into  women’s  hearts  and  he  delineates  their  characters 
with  sympathy. 

In  most  cases,  Rabindranath’s  characters  are  idea-orientated.  Udayaditya,  Vasanta  Ray, 
Govindamanikya,  Nikhiles — all  are  spokesmen  of  the  poet’s  ideas.  His  greatest  character 
Gora,  is  at  the  beginning  a  powerful  symbol  of  Hindu  nationalism  dominating/irresistible 
and  passionately  in  love  with  his  motherland.  The  revelation  that  he  is  the  son  of  an  Irish 
lady  is  like  tragic  discovery  in  a  Greek  drama  and  his  character  is  transformed  ;  he  comes 
to  believe  in  one  unified  India  without  distinction  of  caste,  creed  or  religion.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  characters  who  by  their  thoughts  and  actions  represent  the  opposite  of 
Rabindranath’s  professed  ideals  are  colourful  and  lively  and  are  more  artistically  drawn  than 
those  who  represent  his  views.  The  latter  are  a  bit  colourless,  overly  idealized  and  wearisome. 
Raghupati,  Mahendra,  Sandlp  and  Madhusudan  go  the  wrong  way,  their  flaming  desires 
cause  much  agony  and  unhappiness,  but  we  are  emotionally  moved  by  them.  Govin¬ 
damanikya,  Vihari,  Nikhiles,  and  Vipradas  are  ideal  characters,  but  they  leave  us  a  bit  cold. 
Rabindranath’s  women  characters  are  assertive  and  progresive  without  losing  their  feminine 
charm,  grace  and  beauty. 

As  we  move  to  Saratchandra,  hosts  of  characters  appear  before  us,  most  of  them  scarred 
by  social  injury.  These  have-nots  from  the  lower  depths  are  admitted  to  the  charmed  domain 
of  literature  for  the  first  time.  In  Visavriksa  and  Krisnakanter  Will  Bankimchandra  does 
not  treat  the  widows  kindly.  Rabindranath  is  non-committal  regarding  the  problem,  but 
Saratchandra  analyses  their  conflicts  and  sufferings  with  deep  sympathy  and  challenges 
society  for  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them.  Bankimchandra  shows  the  tragedy  of  burning 
passion,  but  this  erotic  element  is  almost  non-existent  in  Saratchandra  ;  a  major  exception 
is  the  story  of  Sures.  Bankimchandra  shows  the  estrangement  between  husband  and  wife 
in  Candrasekhar,  Visavriksa,  Krisnakanter  Will,  and  Sitaram  ;  Rabindranath  in  Cokher  Bali, 
Ghare  Baire,  Yogayog,  Dui  Bon  and  Malahca  ;  and  Saratchandra  in  Caritrahln,  Grihadaha, 
Denapaona,  Sesprasna  and  Srikanta.  Bankim  effects  a  re-union  or  sublimation  of  characters  ; 
Rabindranath  lays  hand  on  the  beating  heart  wifh  great  delicacy  of  touch  and  his  emphasis 
is  on  forbearance  and  silent  pain  ;  Saratchandra  dissects  the  inward  struggle,  as  in  Grihadaha 
and  Denapaona. 
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VII 

Bankimchandra’s  prose  has  majestic  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  solemnity  and  elegance  of 
the  language  and  its  pictorial  and  musical  qualities  have  their  source  in  Sanskrit.  At  the 
saijie  time,  the  use  of  colloquial  words  and  idioms  makes  the  language  facile  and  intelligible. 
When  Bankimchandra  describes  something  from  imagination  or  captures  the  beauty  of 
nature  or  human  form  he  writes  in  a  high-flown,  picturesque  language  ;  but-  when  he 
describes  a  realistic  situation  or  writes  a  dialogue,  his  language  is  lively  and  forceful.  The 
elemental  beauty  and  mystery  of  nature  are  unfolded  in  Kapalkundala.  In  his  earlier  novels 
the  narration  of  incidents  and  actions  occupies  the  major  space,  but  in  the  later  phase  dialogue 
receives  more  importance.  Bankimchandra’s  dialogues  are  superb  pieces  of  drama,  full  of 
suspense,  surprise  and  exciting  action.  The  dialogues  of  Ayesha-Jagatsinha-Osman, 
Navakumar-Kapalkupdala,  Matibibi-Navakumar,  Zeb-Unnisa-Mabarak,  Pratap-SaivalinT, 
Rohim-Govindalal  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  Bankimchandra  is  a  master  of  heroic 
sentiments  and  this  mastery  is  particularly  evident  in  his  portrayal  of  battle-scenes.  The 
battle-scenes  in  Durgesnandim,  Anandamath,  Candrasekhar  and  Rajsinha  stir  the  blood. 
But  his  love-scenes  are  still  better.  The  romance  and  the  tragedy  of  love  have  the  quality 
of  felt  emotion  ;  no  other  Bengali  novelist  equals  his  power  of  describing  such  situations 
with  dramatic  vividness: 

We  note  a  clear  development  in  the  style  of  Rabindranath’s  novels.  Earlier,  he  wrote  in 
a  chaste,  elegant  language,  rich  in  poetic  words  and  images,  but  not  overladen  with  Sanskritic 
diction.  The  charming  poetry  and  fragrance  of  this  style  are  at  their  best  in  Cokher  Bali 
and  Caturahga.  From  Ghare  Baire  Rabindranath  switches  over  to  a  new  manner  that  com¬ 
bines  speech-rhythm  with  elevation  and  keeps,  up  this  style  till  the  end.  While  the  earlier 
chaste  style  is  a  bit  slow-paced,  it  affords  more  time  to  observe  and  taste  the  world  around 
and  probe  the  hidden  layers  of  the  human  heart.  The  quick-paced  colloquial  (though  refined) 
style  is  more  witty,  intellectual  and  lyrical.  The  lyrical  element  is  at  its  height  in  Seser 
Kavita  ;  it  is  really  a  lyrical  novel.  Rabindranath  raises  the  realistic  setting  of  the  novel  to 
a  poetic  world.  The  characters  bear  the  impress  of  his  own  imagination. 

Saratchandra’s  style  is  by  and  large  simple  and  unostentatious.  It  reminds  us  of  a  saying 
of  Aristotle  :  ‘It  must  be  clear,  but  it  must  not  be  mean’.  Indeed,  Saratchandra’s  style  is 
never  mean,  never  devoid  of  beauty  and  force  in  spite  of  the  simple  words  and  expressions 
he  uses.  His  language  is  not  picturesque  and  sonorous  like  that  of  Bankimchandra,  nor  as 
embellished  and  lyrical  as  that  of  Rabindranath,  but  it  has  a  magic  charm  of  its  own. 
Saratchandra  does  not  offer  long-drawn  pictures  of  nature  which  delight  us  in  Bankim¬ 
chandra’s  work  ;  nor  are  nature  and  human  beings  always  so  mixed  together  as  in  Rabin¬ 
dranath.  Saratchandra  uses  nature  as  a  background  to  human  actions  or  as  an  active  agent 
arousing  joy  or  sorrow  in  the  characters.  Bankimchandra  provides  comic  relief  to  his  grim 
novels  by  creating  comic  characters  and  situations  ;  Rabindranath’s  treatment  of  laughter 
and  pathos  is  subtle  and  the  nuances  are  manifest  in  veiled  humour  and  witty  expressions. 
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Saratchandra’s  sensitive  disposition  is  open  to  all  the  tremors  of  the  heart  expressed  in 
laughter  and  tears  and  he  dwells  with  ease  in  varied  realms  ;  his  wit  and  humour  are  attuned 
to  human  misery,  to  man’s  inhumanity  to  man,  and  one  discerns  in  his  art  a  reconcilement 
of  sympathy  and  detachment,  an  awareness  of  the  terror  ol  stark  reality  and  also  of  the 
illusion  implied  in  all  preoccupations. 


BANKIMCHANDRA  AND  ANCIENT 
INDIAN  LITERATURE 

Sukumari  Bhattacharji 


1  HIS  is  a  good  time  to  reassess  some  aspects  of  Bankimchandra’s  creative  work  and  critical 
thought.  Can  he  be  enlisted  in  the  mad  effort  to  re-establish  a  Hindu  rastra  by  demolishing 
a  mosque  and  building  a  temple  in-its  place  ?  Would  he  fight  for  Sanskrit  as' a  lingua  franca 
and  claim  that  all  the  world’s  ancient  civilizations  had  their  inception  in  India  ?  To  most 
ot  these  questions,  the  readers  of  Bankim  know  that  the  answer  would  be  ‘no’. 

Before  we  assess  Bankim’s  religious,  social  and  political  ideas,  we  shall  seek  to  see  how 
much  and  in  what  way  he  was  influenced  by  Sanskrit.  In  his  first  two  novels,  the  descriptions 
of  nature  and  men  and  women  echo  many  reverberations  from  Sanskrit  literature.  The 
vocabulary  is  largely  drawn  from  the  two  epics,  and  from  Kalidasa,  Banabhatta,  Bharavi, 
Bhavabhuti  and  Jayadeva.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bankimchandra  avoids  Magha, 
Sriharsa  and  the  later  insignificant  but  verbose,  decadent  poets.  In  his  criticism  of  Bhavabhuti 
he  states  that  the  two  earlier  plays  are  not  important  ;  it  is  through  the  Uttararamacarita 
that  the  poet  attains  immortality.  And  one  notices  in  Bankim’s  own  novels  descriptions  of 
the  sombre,  sinister  and  awesome  aspects  of  tall  mountains  and  rambling  streams,  the  impen¬ 
etrable  darkness  ol  a  forest  and  the  formidable  yet  alluring  beauty  of  night,  a  gushing  river 
or  the  majesty  of  the  ever-rolling  ocean — all  that  Bhavabhuti  specializes  in.  Like  Bhavabhuti, 
Bankim’s  own  descriptions  abound  in  long  rolling  compounds  with  vowels  and  consonants 
juxtaposed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  echo  the  subject.  In  his  essay  on  Bhavabhuti  in 
Vividha  Prabandha  (1887)  he  praises  the  poet’s  power  of  description  of  this  kind.  Bankim 
himself  recaptures  such  sonorous  descriptions  with  long  compounds  where  the  arrangement 
of  sounds  echoes  the  sense  as  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  Durgesnandini,  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  dark,  squally  night,  or  in  the  description  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (chs  5  &  9),  in 
Kapalkundala.  Echoes  of  Kalidasa  are  also  traced  in  the  description  of  the  heroine 
Kapalkundala  herself. 

Bankim  is  the  first  true  novelist  in  Bengali  ;  he  had  no  predecessor  of  any  merit  to  emulate, 
hence  it  is  quite  natural  for  him  to  be  influenced  by  the  heritage  of  Sanskrit  literature  in 
which  he  was  deeply  immersed.  His  vocabulary,  syntax  and  in  some  part,  the  imagery  are 
quite  Sanskritic  ;  especially  in  the  first  two  novels.  But  he  was  averse  to  the  largely  decadent 
rhetoric  of  most  of  post-Bharavai  literature.  He  uses  similes  and  metaphors  profusely  and 
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effectively — irony,  sarcasm,  periphrasis  and  slight  variations  of  similes  and  metaphors  are 
also  common.  Occasionally,  the  author  employs  figures  like  virodhabhasa  (apparent  con¬ 
tradiction).  In  describing  Nagendra,  the  hero  of  Visavriksa,  he  says,  ‘he  was  truthful,  yet 
sweet-spoken  ;  a  philanthrope,  yet  just  ;  given  to  charity,  yet  parsimonious’.  But  the  more 
decadent,  more  laboured  and  elaborate  figures  which  are  so  common  from  Magha  onward, 
are  conspicuously  absent  in  Bankim  ;  he  was  aware  that  the  genius  of  the  Bengali  language 
would  not  tolerate  them.  Even  traditional  Indian  ideas  regarding  the  aesthetic  sentiment, 
rasa,  he  repudiated  rather  sarcastically. 1 


II 

Echoes  of  classical  Sanskrit  literature  are  found  quite  frequently  in  Bankim  and  this  is  but 
natural,  since  he  was  steeped  in  the  Sanskrit  classics.  These  echoes  vary  from  phrases  to 
characters,  scenes  and  ideas.  We  shall  mention  some  of  the  shorter  phrases  which  come 
straight  from  the  classical  epics  ;  most  are  from  Kalidasa.  Thus  the  words  Karne  lola 
(Durgesnandini)  come  directly  from  a  verse  of  the  Uttaramegha  (verse  42)  of  Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta.  Statements  like  ‘Matibibi’s  eyes,  spread  wide  with  desire  was  the  veritable 
bedstead  of  Cupid’2  have  many  prototypes  strewn  all  over  the  classical  kavyas.  Nagendra 
describes  Kundanandini  in  his  letter  to  Haradev  Ghosal  :  ‘As  if  someone  created  her  by 
embodying  the  moonbeams  or  the  fragrance  of  flowers’.  Kalidasa  describes  UrvasI :  ‘as  if 
her  creator  was  the  moon  or  the  month  of  the  spring  blossoms’.3  At  the  mention  of 
Praphulla,  Vrajesvara’s  face  brightens  momentarily  only  to  darken  afterwards,  ‘As  when 
someone  carrying  a  torch  passes  a  dark  house,  the  beams  alight  on  the  house  brightening 
it  only  to  drown  it  in  darkness  immediately  afterwards’.  This  memorable  image  comes 
almost  verbatim  from  the  description  of  IndumatT’s  groom-selection  where  the  expectant 
faces  of  the  suitors  grew  bright  as  Indumati  came  near  them  and  were  plunged  in  darkness 
as  she  passed  them  by.4  Echoes  from  a  familiar  image  trom  the  Kumarasambhava  occur 
in  his  masterly  handling  of  the  image  as  he  renders  it  in  Bengali  :  ‘Dalani  the  insect  got 
ready  to  fall  headlong  in  the  flame.’5  In  Mrinalini  (c h.  4)  a  song  describes  ‘A  beautiful  swan, 
whose  feet  were  entwined  in  fetters’ — a  clear  echo  of  a  dream  in  the  Rajavahanacarita  section 
of  Dandin’s  Dasakumaracarita.  A  painting  in  Nagendra’s  bedroom  depicts  the  scene  of 
Siva’s  temptation  by  Kamadeva  ;  there  Siva’s  grove  had  Nandin  as  a  janitor  who  held  a 
golden  cane  in  his  left  hand.6 

The  complex,  less  direct  and  elaborate  figures  of  speech  with  which  post-Bharavi  Sanskrit 
poetry  is  replete  apparently  disgusted  the  refined  sensibility  of  Bankim.  While  describing 
Asmam  ( Durgesnandini)  he  uses  such  images  only  to  render  them  ludicrous  in  their  effect  ; 
‘Asmani’s  braid  was  like  a  serpent,  so  the  serpent,  defeated  by  her  braid  took  itself  into  a 
hole —  Her  eyes  were  like  two  small  khanjan  birds  ;  lest  they  spread  their  wings  and 
fly  away,  the  creator  created  eyelashes  and  shut  them  up  in  the  cage  of  eyelashes.’  He  goes 
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on  in  this  vein,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  it  seems,  in  order  to  show  up  the  incongruity  of 
such  artificial  figures.  In  Bankim  s  hands,  however,  they  also  sound  pleasantly  entertaining 
because  he  never  carries  them  on  and  on  in  the  manner  of  intricate  artificial  Sanskrit  poetry. 

Anoihcr  noticeable  aspect  is  that  although  Bankim  has  described  minutely  and  in  luxurious 
detail  feminine  beauty  as  found  in  Ayesha,  Tilottama,  Vimala,  Dalani,  Danya,  Zeb-Unmsa, 
Matibibi,  Cancalkumari,  JsaivalinT,  Mrinalinl,  Indira,  Sri,  JayantT,  Suryamukhi,  Kundanan- 
dini,  Bhramar,  Rohini  and  many  others,  he  avoids  the  traditional  Sanskrit  manner  of 
describing  the  erotic  aspects  of  women.  Instead,  he  concentrates  on  the  face  (particularly 
the  eyes),  the  hair  and  its  curls,  the  figure,  complexion  and  height.  This  departure  no  doubt 
has  its  source  in  the  refinement  and  taboos  ofeigheenth-nineteenth  century  Western  literature 
and  classics  as  well  as  in  our  own  epics. 

There  is  a  more  direct  kind  of  echo  from  classical  Sanskrit  literature  :  Bankim  quotes 
passages  and  uses  them  as  chapter-titles.  In  Kapalkundala  alone  we  have  quotations  from 
the  Ratnavali,  Abhijnanasakuntala,  Uddhavaduta,  Meghaduta,  Kumarasambhava  and 
Raghuvansa.  Devi,  before  her  final  departure,  had  been  richly  decked  out  in  jewellery. 
When,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  she  took  off  all  her  ornaments  her  friend  asked  her  why 
she  had  done  so.  In  reply,  Devi  points  at  her  husband  and  says,  ‘This  is  the  best  ornament 
of  woman. '  We  remember  its  prototype  in  the  Mncchakatika  where  Dhhta  sends  a  proud 
reply  to  Vasantasena  after  parting  with  her  last  precious  ornament  :  ‘Know,  please,  that 
my  husband  is  my  best  ornament.’  In  the  same  novel,  when  Devi  finally  appears  as  the 
newly-wedded  wife  of  V rajesvar,  Bankim  describes  in  great  detail  the  whole  neighbourhood 
rushing  in  unseemly  haste  to  see  the  ‘new’  bride.  This  has  a  parallel  in  Banabhatta’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  women  of  the  seraglio  rushing  to  see  the  handsome  prince,  Candrapida,  returning 
home  from  school.  An  entirely  different  kind  of  echo  from  the  remote  past  is  found  in  the 
titles  of  some  sections  of  the  sixth  part  of  Rajsinha.  Here  the  Vedic  ritual  of  lighting  a 
sacrificial  fire  is  drawn  upon  in  ‘the  faggot — Urvasi  (Section  I)  ;  the  faggot — Pururavas’  (II)  ; 
Agnicayana  (III)  ;  collection  of  faggots — Udipuri’ (IV)  ; ‘collection  of  faggots — the  god  of 
death  himself  (V)  ;  ‘Again  the  collection  of  faggots’  (VI)  ;  ‘collection  of  faggots’  (VII)  ; 
‘collection  of  faggots— Dariya’  (IX)  ;  ‘the  fire  is  kindled’  (part  7).  Here  the  symbolism 
contains  a  basic  irony,  for,  despite  the  technical  terminology  of  lighting  the  sacrificial  fire, 
what  this  part  really  kindles  is  the  fire  of  love,  (or  to  be  more  precise,  lust)  and  deep 
animosity  leading  to  the  battle — another  kind  of  fire.  An  ambiguous  imagery  of  fire  continues 
for  the  sections  describing  the  war.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  nowhere  else 
does  Bankim  draw  upon  the  Vedas  ;  his  reservoir  is  the  vast  body  of  the  classics.  In  the 
social  novels,  the  second  part  of  his  creative  works,  he  does  not  use  any  chapter-titles  at  all. 


Ill 


Characterization  in  the  majority  of  Sanskrit  poetry  and  dramas  is  largely  stereotyped  ;  works 
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on  dramaturgy  define  several  basic  types  in  male  and  female  characters  and  lay  down  how 
precisely  they  should  be  portrayed.  There  is  little  scope  for  variety.  Bankim  turns  to  Western 
literature,  especially  during  the  second  phase  of  his  social  novels  and  creates  characters  true 
to  the  Indian  context.  However,  a  few  types  recur.  Most  Sanskrit  plays  know  a  vidusaka, 
or  clown,  who  is  greedy  for  food,  generally  lacking  in  intelligence  and  somewhat  cowardly.7 
In  the  figure  of  Gajapati  Vidya-diggaja,  Bankim  creates  a  successor  to  the  vidusaka  of  the 
Sanskrit  plays,  a  greedy,  cowardly  and  slightly  idiotic  being,  although  unlike  the  Sanskrit 
vidusaka  he  is  not  a  companion  of  the  protagonist. 

Devi’ s  two  companions  Diva  and  Nisi  recall  Sakuntala’s  two  friends  Anasuya  and  Priyan- 
vada.  Like  the  latter,  Diva  and  Nisi  differ  in  nature  yet  they  both  love  Devi.  When  Devi 
sets  out  as  Vrajesvara’s  wife,  the  leave-taking  scene  recalls  Act  IV  of  Kalidasa’s  play  where, 
when  Sakuntala  provides  for  her  pets  and  trees  and  creepers,  Priyanvada  says  tearfully, 
‘ayam  janah...kasya  haste  samarpitah’  (With  whom  are  you  entrusting  us  ?).  The  exact 
parting  words  in  Bankim’s  novel  are  different,  but  the  emotive  tone  is  very  similar.  Another 
recurring  figure  in  Bankim’s  novels  is  the  sannyasi,  the  roving  renouncer.  We  thus  have  the 
Kapalika  (Kapalkundala),  Abhirama  SvamI  (Durgesnandini),  Madhavacarya  (Mrinalini), 
AnandasvamI  (Yugalahguriya),  Ramananda  SvamI  (Candrasekhar),  the  hermit,  the  physician 
(Rajani),  the  astrologer  (Rajsinha),  Satyananda  (Anandamath),  Bhavani  Pathak  (Devi 
Caudhurani),  Chandracuda  Tarkalankara  and  an  equally  effective  Jayanti  in  Sitaram.  True, 
Jayanti  is  not  a  traditional  sannyasin,  but  she  is  a  renouncer  and  carries  out  the  same  task 
as  her  male  counterparts  in  other  novels.  She  has  a  prototype  in  Panditakausiki  and  in 
Kamandaki.  These  are  unmarried  women,  learned  renouncers  who  provide  advice  in  crises. 
We  should  also  notice  that  while  novels  with  a  political  and  historical  background  have 
these  wise  renouncers,  the  purely  social  or  familial  novels  for  which  there  are  no  prototypes 
in  Sanskrit  do  not  have  them.*  From  his  early  life  Bankim  had  a  weakness  for  sannyasins, 
some  of  whom  he  had  known  in  real  life,  but  his  depiction  of  these  characters  has  a  powerful 
prototype  in  Visakhadatta’s  Mudraraksasa  where  Canakya  is  a  wise  renouncer  who  advises 
the  young  and  inexperienced  Candragupta  and  sees  him  through  political  crises,  and  who, 
when  the  last  political  hurdle  is  crossed,  retires,  as  do  Bankim’s  roving  mendicants.9 

In  his  introduction  to  Rajsinha,  the  historian  Jadunath  Sarkar  comments  that  where 
Bankim  borrows  Mughal  characters  from  history  he  paints  them  faithfully  or  adds  some 
more  opprobrium  to  their  figures— Katlu  Khan,  Aurengzeb,  Zeb-Unnisa  are  examples  of 
this  ;  Mir  Qasim  is  a  noble  exception.  But  where  Bankim  invents  Muslim  characters — he 
paints  them  as  lovable  human  beings  :  Mabarak,  Ayesha,  Dalani,  Dariya,  Chandshah  (the 
fakir  in  Sitaram)  are  cases  in  point.  The  unnamed  Shah  Sahib,  at  the  opening  of  Sitaram 
and  the  Qazi  and  other  minor  characters  in  Durgesnandini  are  also  exceptions.  The  artist 
in  Bankim  knew  and  wrote  in  the  epilogue  in  Rajsinha  that  the  community  does  not 
determine  the  character.  His  principle  of  characterization,  whether  of  Hindus  or  of  Muslims, 
is  quite  fair  and  generally  convincing. 

Apart  from  characters,  there  are  some  scenes  and  episodes  in  Bankim’s  novels  which 
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recall  earlier  prototypes  in  Sanskrit  literature.  When  the  Adhikari  takes  leave  of  Kapalkundala 
as  the  latter  sets  out  for  her  next  home,  we  have  an  echo  of  Kanva  taking  leave  of  Jsakuntala 
when  she  proceeds  to  meet  her  husband.  The  episodes  of  Vyomakesa’s  lust  for  Mrinalim 
and  the  way  he  seeks  to  waylay  her  is  an  echo  from  Klcaka  accosting  DraupadT  in  the 
Mahabharata.  There  are  other  minor  episodic  replicas,  but  two  are  most  prominent.  First, 
when  SuryamukhI  learns  of  her  husband’s  infatuation  with  Kunda,  she  takes  the  initiative 
to  arrange  the  marriage,  and  then  quietly,  unperceived  by  any  one  leaves  the  house.  We 
are  reminded  of  queen  Auslnarl’s  amazing  self-sacrifice  when  she  knows  about  her  husband 
Pururavas’  love  lor  Urvasi10  and  gives  her  husband  leave  to  marry  the  nymph  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  her  own  claims  as  wife.  Again,  in  Visavriksa,  when  Nagendra  realizes  his  irreparable 
error  in  neglecting  a  truly  loving  wife  he  returns  after  learning  the  false  news  of  her  death. 
In  that  dark  night  of  veritable  hell  which  he  spends  in  his  old  bedroom,  SuryamukhI  silently 
enters  and  touches  Nagendra,  who  in  the  pangs  of'agony  is  about  to  faint.  He  cannot  trust 
his  senses,  since  to  his  knowledge  she  is  dead.  Therefore  he  takes  her  for  a  phantom,  yet 
he  is  astonished  at  his  very  real  reaction  to  her  touch.  Thus  we  are  taken  back  to  the  famous 
chaya-Sita  scene  (in  Act  III)  in  the  Uttar aramacarita  where  the  invisible  Slta  takes  Rama’s 
head  on  her  own  lap  and  he  is  transported  but  is  immediately  dejected  at  the  thought  that 
this  cannot  be  the  real  Slta.  Both  scenes  end  in  a  happy  reunion.  The  influence  of  Bhavabhuti 
is  all  the  more  convincingly  borne  out  when  we  remember  that  in  his  essay  on  the  Uttara- 
caritau  he  recounts  this  scene  and  says  that  such  a  scene  is  extremely  rare  in  literature. 
There  is  also  a  similar  scene  in  Svapnavasavadatta  of  Bhasa  where  Udayana,  despairing  of 
Vasavadatta,  suddenly  feels  her  touch  on  his  body  and  is  sure  that  she  is  there.12 

The  paintings  commissioned  by  Nagendra  which  hung  in  Nagendra  and  SuryamukhI’ s 
bedroom  come  from  scenes  depicted  in  the  Sanskrit  epics,  classics  and  puranas ,  from  the 
Kumarasambhava,  Raghuvansa,  Abhijnanasakuntala,  Ratnavall  and  the  famous  epic- 
puranik  scenes. 


IV 

Bankim’s  ideas  are  influenced  heavily  by  ancient  Sanskrit  thinking,  but  they  were  also 
greatly  modified  by  the  Western  ideas  he  had.  imbibed  right  from  his  student  days.  A 
voracious  reader  both  of  Indian  and  Western  literature,  it  is  only  natural  that  living  in 
Kanthalpada,  a  centre  of  traditional  Sanskrit  scholars,  he  would  meet  and  hold  discussions 
with  them  frequently  and  this  would  bring  him  closer  to  traditional  Indian  ideas.  Especially 
we  remember  in  Kamalakanter  Daptad3  the  moot  question  as  formulated  by  Bankim,  ‘What 
does  one  do  with  this  life  ?’  His  whole  life  was  a  quest  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  an 
answer  he  sought  from  various  sources  at  different  stages  of  his  life. 

Bankim  uses  heavily  Sanskritic  language  as  a  kind  of  linguistic  device  for  otherwise 
familiar  human  issues.  He  succeeds  in  distancing  his  subject  with  this  stylistic  mode. 
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Furthermore,  what  had  the  first  Bengali  novelist  to  fall  back  upon  except  his  Sanskrit 
predecessors  ?  Hence  the  unfamiliar  diction,  the  heavy  compounds,  the  sonorous  and  long 
array  of  sentences  are  all  devices  for  creating  the  distance  he  aimed  at.  Only  the  dialogues 
and  some  humour  in  Durgesnandini  relieve  the  grim  tone;  nothing  relieves  the  gloom  of 
Kapalkundala.  This  slowly  disappears  in  the  novels  of  his  next  period,  which  centre  on 
familial  issues.  But  the  earlier  Sanskritic  style  returns  in  the  last  three  novels  :  Anandamath, 
Devi  CaudhuranI  and  Sltaram.  In  them  it  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  style  being  determined  by 
the  content.  This  stylistic  regression  is  symptomatic  of  his  fanatic  faith  in  the  re-establishment 
of  a  Hindu  regime  like  the  ones  which  had  produced  great  works  of  art  in  the  past.  He 
attributes  the  excellence  of  such  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  solely  to  the  kingdoms 
being  Hindu,  foregetting  that  Hindu  Vijaynagara  art  was  not  something  to  boast  of.  Hindu 
royal  patronage  did  matter,  but  talent  and  inspiration  cannot  be  commissioned  to  service. 

The  content  of  these  last  three  novels  is  the  establishment  of  a  Hindu  state.  The  immediate 
enemy,  of  course,  was  the  Moghul  rule.  Bankim  was  much  more  tolerant  of  the  Pathans, 
presumably  because  they  were  distanced  by  a  remoter  past,  and  therefore  they  could  be 
treated  with  a  greater  measure  of  fairness.  But  the  Moghul  rulers,  especially  in  the  period 
of  their  decline,  were  the  immediate  adversary.  Bankimghandra’s  unambiguous  clarion  call 
was  :  ‘Down  with  the  Moghul  rule,  kill  Muslims,  obliterate  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.’  However,  the  political  preacher  was  quite  distinct  from  the  artist  and  the  artist  in 
Bankim  created  Muslim  characters,  both  Pathan  and  Moghul,  with  real  loving  care.  Hence 
we  have  Ayesha,  who  alone  in  all  his  novels  has  the  boldness  to  proclaim  her  love  for  a 
Hindu  before  her  suitor-cousin  Osman.  Osman  and  Mabarak  are  truly  noble  creations. 
So  are  Dariya,  Dalam,  Kulsam  (who  closely  resembles  Emilia  of  Othello ),  and  Zeb-Unnisa. 
Even  the  oppressive  ruler  Aurangzeb  has  been  humanized  vis-a-vis  his  ‘Imli  Begum’.  Indi¬ 
vidual  noble  gestures  are  noticeable  in  many  Muslim  characters.  And  this  perhaps  mitigates 
to  some  extent  his  shrill  slogans  against  them.  His  aim  at  establishing  a  Hindu  state  was 
the  content  which  demanded  a  suitably  regressive,  heavily  Sanskritized  style — in  an  attempt 
to  recall  an  older  although  non-existent  and,  therefore,  quite  unhistorical  Hindu  utopia 
which  could  only  have  possibly  existed  (so  Bankim  imagined)  in  ancient  India.  Therefore, 
the  most  suitable  medium  for  re-creating  that  past  and  at  the  same  time  projecting  it  as  the 
shape  of  things  to  come  could  only  be  a  Sanskritic  style. 

Bankim  was  fanatically  possessed  by  two  ideas  :  one,  that  this  Hindu  state  could  be 
translated  into  a  reality  with  concerted  collective  effort,  and  two,  that  this  was  the  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  that  were  rampant  in  the  society  of  his  time.  Several  things  had  happened 
in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  which  help  us  to  account  for  this  attitude.  Cunningham’s 
and  Marshall’s  archaeological  excavations  had  unearthed  artifacts  which  kindled  the 
chauvinistic  Hindu  pride,  in  Bankim.  About  Christianity  also  he  expressed  quite  liberal 
views  when  he  said  that  Jesus  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  men.14  His  mind  was  not  even 
closed  with  reference  to  modernity,  and  he  commends  the  material  progress  achieved  by 
modern  Europeans.15  In  Vividha  Prabandha  his  alter  ego  under  the  pseudonym  of  Gauradas 
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Babaji  says,  ‘The  Christian  or  Muslim  who  has  learned  to  look  upon  all  men  as  his  own 
self,  whether  he  worships  Jesus  or  the  Pir  Paygambar,  is  the  best  vaisnava.  ’,6  In  an  epilogue 
to  Rajsmha  Bankim  writes  that  both  Hindus  and  Muslims  can  be  either  good  or  bad  ;  the 
community  to  which  they  belong  does  not  determine  their  ethical  qualities.  Interspersed 
among  both  the  creative  and  critical  writings  of  Bankim  one  comes  across  many  similar 
statements.  Y et  in  his  last  three  novels  Bankim  is  almost  chauvinistically  a  Hindu  supremo. 

Bankimchandra’s  correspondence  with  Principal  Hastie  regarding  religion  is  well  known. 
He  wrote,  ‘I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  decided  superiority  of  the  European  enquirer 
in  the  fields  of  Vedic  literature.  To  the  Indian  student  the  Vedas  are  dead...  In  all  other 
departments  of  learning  there  can  be  no  comparison  with  the  profound  but  unostentatious 
learning  of  the  Pandit  of  the  tols....  The  secular  poetry  of  ancient  India,  he  (the  Western 
scholar)  has  studied,  translated  and  commented  upon,  but  failed  to  comprehend.’17  But 
Rev.  Krishnamohan  Banerji,  whom  Bankim  respected  wrote,  in  reply  to  the  same  paper  : 
‘What  can  be  more  shocking  and  surprising  than  hearing  the  statement  that  the  Vedas  are 
dead  from  the  author  of  Kapalkundala  ?’  This  naturally  set  Bankim  thinking  afresh.  Earlier, 
when  he  glorified  ancient  Indian  literature,  the  Vedas  were  conspicuously  absent  from  his 
catalogue.  But  later  he  became  an  ardent  spokesman  of  Hindu  as  well  as  Vedic  supremacy. 
Bankim  quotes  Wilson’s  rather  hasty  comments  on  Kalidasa  and  Bhavabhuti  :  ‘There  are, 
some  exquisite  ideas  in  the  Uttararamacarita  which  no  other  literature  can  boast  of  surpass¬ 
ing.’18  Wilson  was  evidently  carried  away  with  the  first  flush  of  discovery  of  truly  beautiful 
and  deep  poetry  and  quite  naturally  gushes  about  it  in  the  superlative. 

Europeans  such  as  Max  Muller,  Weber,  Wilson  and  many  other  scholars  had  recently 
discovered  ancient  Indian  literature.  Not  expecting  to  find  such  gems  in  the  culture  of  the 
‘natives’,  they  wrote  about  them  in  Asiatic  Researches.  The  excavations  of  Marshall  and 
Cunningham  opened  up  long-lost  treasures  and  these  scholars  wrote  descriptive  and  analyti¬ 
cal  accounts  of  them  in  Asiatic  Researches. 

Rev.  Krishnamohan  Banerji’s  reply  had  a  sting  which  turned  Bankim  to  a  study  of  the 
Vedas.  The  result  was  anger  and  sarcasm.  Talking  about  many  contemporary  cultural  evils 
he  says,  ‘One  of  these  against  which  I  must  warn  the  student  of  Vedic  literature  is  accepting 
unquestioningly  the  idea  of  foreign  Orientalism.’  There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  his  warning,  but 
there  is  a  degree  of  impatience  and  ingratitude  in  it,  too.  The  fact  that  he  himself  had  said 
that  the  Vedas  were  dead,  is  a  testimony  to  the  cultured  Bengali’s  near-total  ignorance  and 
apathy  toward  them.  The  Westerners’  studies  helped  in  spite  of  their  many  erroneous  and 
wild  interpretations.  But  then,  do  not  many  Indians  interpret  their  own  texts  with  a  large 
measure  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  chauvinistic  twisting  of  the  text  to  make  them  yield 
to  their  own  conjectures  ?  To  quote  only  two,  Sasadhar  Tarkacudamani  and  Krishnaprasanna 
Sen  were  around  this  time  propagating  the  theory  that  all  modern  discoveries  had  already 
been  there  in  the  Hindu  scriptures,  particularly  in  the  Vedas. 

Muslims  of  India  were  becoming  more  aware  of  their  communal  identity  and  mission 
around  this  time.  Sir  Sayed  Ahmed  Khan’s  Aligarh  movement  was  converting  the  upper 
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stratum  of  U.P.  Muslims  and  turning  their  faces  toward  Western  civilization.  In  1864  the 
Scientific  Society  was  founded  with  this  objective.  A  Muslim  seminary  was  founded  in 
1867  by  two  Muslims— Qasim  Nanawtawi  and  Rashid  Ahmed  Gangohi  ;  both  had  fought 
the  British  in  the  mutiny.  So  the  Muslim  communal  awareness,  sworn  to  modernization 
through  Western  culture  gave  it  a  positive  presence.  In  1869  Sir  Sayed  Ahmed  began  to 
talk  about  Muslim  unity.  The  Muslims  opposed  Dayanand’s  efforts  at  stopping  cow-slaugh¬ 
ter.  The  Aligarh  Anglo-Mahamedan  Oriental  College  was  established  in  1870  ;  the  same 
year  saw  the  first  publication  of  an  Urdu  journal.  Altogether  the  Muslim  presence  was  felt 
by  Hindu  revivalists  as  a  power  and  a  threat.  Then  in  the  1870s  and  80’s  many  facets  of 
ancient  Indian  traditions — literary,  architectural,  sculptural,  legal  and  scientific — were 
brought  to  light,  mainly  through  the  work  of  Western  scholars,  although  quite  a  few  Indian 
scholars  joined  them  later.  The  theosophical  movement  of  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky, 
and  the  myth-cum-reality  evocation  of  the  lost  Hindu  and  Brahmin  glory  by  Vishnu  Krishna 
Chiplunkar’s  Nibandhamala  (1874-81),  Tilak’s  now-demolished  dating  of  the  Vedas  and 
glorification  of  Aryans,  and  the  Poona  revivalists’  efforts  in  instituting  the  Ganapati  Utsav, 
followed  by  the  Shivaji  Utsav, — all  helped  to  build  up  a  nostalgia  for  a  fictitious  past  ; 
fictitious,  because  they  were  putting  together  isolated  bits  of  such  glory  from  all  corners  of 
India  and  from  all  periods  of  its  history,  as  if  it  reflected  a  widespread  and  stable  picture. 
The  Arya  Samaj  established  by  Dayananda  Sarasvati  (1824-1883)  flourished  in  the  1880s 
and  ’90s.  It  attacked  child  marriage,  idolatry,  polytheism,  and  supported  widow-remarriage, 
proselytization  and  ritual  purification  (suddhi).  It  also  stood  against  the  caste  system. 

Bankim  was  clearly  influenced  by  all  these  movements.  In  Anandamath  the  initiation 
vow  includes  repudiation  of  the  caste  system. 19  But  there  were  areas  in  the  Arya  Samaj 
ideology  about  which  Bankim  had  reservations.  Widow  remarriage  was  one  such.  Although 
Vidyasagar  based  his  judgement  on  the  scriptures,  it  only  provoked  sarcasm  from  Bankim 
who  said,  ‘To  the  Hindu  woman  the  husband  is  God.  All  other  societies  are  inferior  to  the 
Hindu  in  this  respect.’20  This  attitude  very  easily  lends  itself  to  opposition  to  widow  remar¬ 
riage.  His  attitude  to  polygamy,  however,  was  a  welcome  progressive  step.  In  Rajsinha 
Nirmalkumarl  brags  before  Aurangzeb  about  the  ability  of  the  Hindu  wife  to  immolate 
herself  at  the  apprehension  of  widowhood.  In  Visavriksa  Nagendra  quotes  Vidyasagar’s 
views  in  support  of  his  marriage  to  Kunda,  but  his  wife  writes  to  her  sister-in-law  about 
it  rather  sarcastically.  It  is  risky  to  take  all  the  views  of  the  characters  in  a  novel  as  the 
author’s  own,  but  here,  since  Bankim’s  sympathy  is  more  with  SuryamukhI  than  with 
Nagendra — who,  like  the  devil  quoting  the  scripture  uses  Vidyasagar  to  support  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  desire,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  his  views  were  anti-widow-remarriage. 

Other  current  issues  included  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  1885. 
The  Hindu  Mela  was  founded  in  1867,  continued  for  some  time  and  promoted  Hindu 
revivalism  as  a  form  of  patriotic  nationalism.  Bankim  relied  greatly  on  Tod  who  magnified 
Rajput  achievement  and  Manucci,  whose  work  was  a  critique  of  Moghul  scandals.  These 
vitiated  real  history  and  generated  a  vainglorious  attitude  in  a  subject  people  who  were 
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desperately  looking  for  an  excuse  to  explain  their  plight  to  themselves.  Bankim  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Indians  lagged  behind  Westerners  only  in  science  and  technology21  but 
were  far  superior  in  the  culture  of  the  soul  :  in  religion,  philosophy,  art  and  literature.  His 
renewed  interest  in  the  Vedas  acted  as  an  ego-booster.  The  Rigveda  which  is  truly  great 
gave  him  an  excuse  to  look  down  upon  Muslims  who  did  not  have  the  Vedas.  In  his 
Dharmatattva,  Bankim  reduced  religion  to  ethics  and  philosophy.  Similarly,  in  Krisnacaritra 
he  stoutly  denies  that  Krisna  is  only  a  god.22  He  humanizes  Krisna  by  explaining  away  the 
miraculous  and  supernatural  elements  in  his  career.23  The  aim,  laudable  and  quite  daring 
in  his  time,  was  his  pursuit  ot  an  ideal  man  who  would  be  a  model  for  the  enlightened 
Hindu.  This  is  a  Krisna  of  his  making,  but  since  Bankim  asserted  more  than  once  that  he 
believed  Krisna  to  be  the  complete  godhead,  his  humanizing  efforts  cannot  shed  the  overtone 
ot  the  author  s  belief.  That  the  santan  in  Anandamath  desires  to  build  a  temple  of 
Radhamadhav  after  demolishing  mosques  is  not  an  accident  ;  the  state  visualized  by  Bankim- 
chandra  was  a  Krisna-centred  state. 

In  Anandamath  the  santans  (a  patriotic  rebellious  group)  look  at  the  Mughal  rulers  as  the 
enemy  against  which  they  must  fight.  We  know  that  Bankim  revised  the  end  twice.  In  the 
third  and  final  version,  Satyananda’s  spiritual  and  political  mentor  advocates  a  temporary 
alliance  with  the  British,  primarily  to  extirpate  Muslim  rule,  but  also  in  order  to  study  and 
assimilate  science  and  technology  so  that  eventually  the  Hindu  state  might  be  established. 
Devi  CaudhuranI  seeks  to  wrench  economic  and  some  political  power  in  the  manner  of 
Robin  Hood,  in  other  words,  to  accomplish  what  the  Mughal  rulers  had  failed  to  do  because, 
given  to  a  life  of  irresponsible  luxury,  they  were  quite  distant  from  and  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  misery  o-f  the  common  people.  In  the  course  of  Devi’s  training  we  have  a  glimpse 
into  Bankim  s  notion  of  the  ideal  Hindu  woman.  What  begins  as  a  remission  of  social  and 
political  ills  winds  up  in  ending  social  injustice  to  one  woman  alone. 


V 


All  through  the  last  three  novels  Bankim  reveals  an  inherent  confusion  between  the  revival 
of  Hinduism  and  the  nationalist  movement.  Hinduism  is  thus  equated  with  patriotism.  The 
novel  Mnnalim  is  an  attempt  to  disprove  Minhajuddin’s  theory  that  only  seventeen  Turkish 
soldiers  under  Bakhtiar  Khilji  conquered  Bengal..  Bankim,  refuting  this,  shows  that  they 
managed  to  conquer  the  town  of  Navadvip  and  nothing  more. 

The  shadow  of  the  Hindu  state  comes  nearest  to  reality  when  Mughal  coffers  are  robbed 
to  redress  poverty  through  a  spectacular  charity  to  the  poor  with  Devi  acting  as  a  generous 
goddess.  We  are  left  with  the  impression  that  the  Hindu  would  have  done  a  better  job  of 
ruling  the  country  than  Muslims  who  had  actually  abdicated  their  political  responsibility. 
Sltaram  does  briefly  set  up  a  Hindu  state,  but  his  tangled  personal  life  and  the  treachery  of 
a  trusted  officer  bring  its  ruin.  What  was  the  state  like  when  it  existed  ?  Although  it  began 
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with  great  fanfare  through  Sitaram’s  assuming  the  title  of  an  independent  raja  (ruler),  he 
gradually  turned  into  a  monstrous  and  unrelenting  tyrant.  This  came  to  such  a  pass  that 
he  began  to  oppress  his  subjects,  so  much  so  that  toward  the  close  of  one  chapter  we  see 
both  the  Muslim  fakir  Chandshah  and  the  Hindu  sannyasin  Candracuda  leaving  for  their 
respective  pilgrimages.  The  fakir  says  :  7  shall  never  live  in  a  country  where  Hindus 
live — this  Sitaram  has  taught  me.  ’  This  Muslim  verdict  on  the  Hindu  state  is  mitigated  by 
a  Hindu  sannyasin’s  departure  at  the  same  time,  but  Sitaram’s  brief  experiment  does  not 
make  the  concept  of  a  Hindu  state  attractive  in  any  way.  Despite  Sitaram’s  personal  valour 
especially  at  the  end24  and  early  capability  as  a  ruler,  his  indifference  to  the  plight  of  his 
subjects,  his  preoccupation  with  his  personal  frustration  leading  to  increasing  brutalization 
of  his  character  and  his  regime  do  not  endear  the  Hindu  state  to  any  one.  Bankim  himself 
buried  the  concept  and  Sitaram  sought  an  escape  route  from  utter  ignominy  through  devotion 
to  God.  A  sad,  disproportionate  and  aesthetically  unjustified  finale. 

So  the  Hindu  state  was  doomed.  But  what  is  common  to  the  last  three  novels  is  the 
bitter  animosity  to  Muslim  rule  and  a  faith  in  Hindu  religion  as  a  remedy.  An  Anandamath 
character  says,  ‘Will  that  day  ever  come,  brother,  when,  demolishing  mosques,  we  shall 
raise  temples  to  Radhamadhav  on  the  sites  ?’  (ch.  v).  In  the  same  novel  Satyananda  formulates 
their  heart’s  desire,  ‘We  don’t  crave  for  a  kingdom  only  because  the  Muslims  are 
anti-God — we  wish  the  total  annihilation  of  them  along  with  their  entire  progeny.  ’  (ch.  iv) 

This  Hindu  slant  has  many  facets,  one  of  which  is  a  strong  predilection  for  the  renouncer 
as  a  mentor.  However,  they  are  often  unconvincing  characters  endowed  with  perfect  wis¬ 
dom,  self-control,  continence,  unbelievable  skill  and  clairvoyance.  Another  facet  is  faith  in 
prophecy,  horoscope,  astrology  and  omens.25  The  horoscope  plays  a  significant  part  in 
some  earlier  novels,  too,26  but  in  the  last  three  novels  astrology  plays  a  much  more  significant 
role  because  it  controls  the  central  events.  Sometimes,  as  in  Macbeth,  the  forecasts  mislead 
and  precipitate  ruin.  A  concomitant  of  puranik  Hindu  religion  is  raising  astrology  to  a 
cardinal  position.  Another  concomitant  is  the  emphasis  on  dreams — a  motif  Bankim  employs 
in  many  novels,  but  in  the  last  three  novels  visions  replace  dreams.  27  With  superstitious 
elements  heightening  the  mystique  of  the  Hindu  state,  an  aura  is  created,  a  charisma  and  a 
reliance  on  the  arcane  come  to  prevail. 

Where  religion  is  the  theme  and  also  the  means  of  redemption  (for  a  New  Hindu  Heaven 
and  a  New  Hindu  earth  are  visualized  through  these)  the  message  comes  across  all  right, 
but  the  novel  suffers.  The  worst  sufferer  is  Sitaram  where  two  of  the  cardinal  characters, 
JayantI  and  Sri  have  not  emerged  as  convincing  characters  at  all.  Many  motives  for  actions 
are  left  unclear  and  the  action  is  sporadic  and  sometimes  inconsequential.  The  atmosphere 
from  beginning  to  end  is  one  of  unmitigated  gloom,  hatred,  treachery,  cruelty,  agony  of 
anticipation  for  the  worst,  disaffection,  disloyalty,  frigid  self-control  provoking  untempered 
lust  and  bitter  self-torture,  and  finally,  cruel  oppression.  In  Sitaram  many  of  the  actions 
surreptitiously  take  place  at  night.  Anandamath  is  infused  with  some  joy,  but  underneath 
there  is  cruelty  and, suffering.  Imposed  celibacy  creates  unbridled  lust  and  resultant  suffering. 
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Devi  CaudhuranI  has  touches  ot  humour,  and  a  variety  of  scenes  and  characters.  Yet  can 
we  tail  to  ask  ourselves  what  actually  does  Devi  do  except  dress  as  a  queen  or  a  goddess 
at  times  and  dispense  wealth  to  the  needy  ?  Why  should  she  be  kept  in  great  austerity  and 
then  in  luxury  for  three  years  ?  Was  it  only  for  this  occasional  play-acting  ?  And  can  we 
forget  that  she  became  a  dacoit  neither  by  choice  nor  because  her  father-in-law  had  unwit- 
tmgly  prescribed  that  course  to  her,  but  due  to  her  accidentally  stumbling  upon  a  goldmine  ?28 
Distance  is  created  between  everyday  life  and  common  characters  immediately.  She  then 
accidentally  meets  the  mentor,  Bhavani  Pathak.  He  tempers  the  steel  in  her  through  a  long 
and  arduous  process.  After  completing  the  course,  she  emerges  as  a  mythical  character,  a 
living  terror  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  as  she  herself  confesses,  she  had  never  conducted 
a  single  dacoity.  Her  sole  action  is  to  climb  on  the  pre-arranged  stage  and  act  the  role  of  a 
benign  donor  to  the  poor.  An  effective  myth,  shrouded  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
mystery,  is  created  so  that  during  the  extreme  misrule  of  the  declining  years  of  the  Moghul 
dynasty  a  local  saviour  emerges,  a  saviour  steeped  in  Hindu  lore  and  well-practised 
in  Hindu  scriptural  virtues.  This  calls  for  a  heavily  Sanskritized  description  with  just  the 
necessary  amount  of  religio-philosophical  technical  terms  and  the  submergence  of  individu¬ 
ality,  womanhood  and  wifehood  in  the  pursuit  of  a  wholly  disinterested  ‘religious’  calling. 

The  same  is  true  of  Anandamath,  in  which  one  Devi  is  dispersed  among  Jivananda, 
Bhavananda,  Sivananda,  and  Santi.  Together  they  share  the  charisma  of  the  creators  of  the 
Hindu  state  against  the  Muslim  regime  until  the  British  appear  on  the  scene  and  take  upon 
themselves  the  mission  of  the  santans.  Until  that  happens,  however,  the  superiority  of 
Hindu  ethico-religious  values  has  to  be  demonstrated,  and  the  central  image  of  Durga— as 
she  was,  is,  and  will  be, — was  to  be  a  perennial  source  of  inspiration  to  the  santans.  For 
the  description  of  such  a  remote  and  largely  abstract  vision  a  suitably  opaque  linguistic 
mantle  is  needed,  a  language  which  conceals  more  than  it  reveals,  for  such  a  vision  can 
hardly  ever  be  adequately  expressed.  The  remoteness  of  the  vision  is  conveyed  by  heavily 
Sanskritized  diction  and  style  to  signify  that  this  very  Hindu  regime  was  there  in  the  remote 
past  and  can  become  real  again  any  time  if  the  santans  dedicate  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
redressing  existing  social  evils. 

In  Sltaram  the  compounds,  Jong  sentences,  imagery  and  wistful  descriptions  of  events 
are  all  in  place  if  we  remember  that  it  is  a  tale  of  an  unverifiably  remote  and  imaginary  past 
and  also  a  visionary  shape  of  things  to  come.  It  offers  the  self-respecting  Hindu  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bask  in  the  glory  of  an  age  gone  by.  But  can  the  reader  ever  forget  that  with  a 
jumbled  half-historical,  half-mythical  theme  the  tale  remains  a  patchwork — both  themati¬ 
cally  and  executionally  ?  This  symbolically  shows  the  fundamental  complexity  of  Bankim’s 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  the  cleft  between  the  preacher  and  the  artist  within  him. 
Bankimchandra’s  vision  of  the  Hindu  state  was  at  its  most  rabid  in  Sltaram  and  as  a  novel 
it  is  the  least  powerful  and  convincing.  Much  earlier,  Bankimchandra  had  asked  himself, 
‘What  should  I  do  with  this  life  ?’  Unconsciously,  we  reply  to  ourselves  :  whatever  else 
one  does  with  one’s  life,  one  should  never  try  to  put  the  clock  back  and  try  to  set  up  a 
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Hindu  regime  because  it  is  riddled  with  so  many  problems  that  from  the  inception  it  is 
hoist  with  its  own  petard.  Bankim  was  too  great  an  artist  not  to  know  that  his  Hindu 
mission  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  country  had  opened  itself  in  large 
ways  to  the  West,  was  doomed.  The  very  artistic  failure  of  his  last  novel  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  own  awareness  of  the  essential  contradictions  inherent  in  such  a  project. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 
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19  ‘There  is  no  discrimination  between  Brahmins  and-Sudras  in  this  Great  Vow.’ 

20  Devi  Caudhurani  I  :  13. 

21  Bahirvijhana,  external  science. 

22  Although  more  than  once  he  asserts  that  to  him,  Krisna  was  a  perfect  god. 

23  Of  course,  Rammohun  Roy  had  attempted  earlier  to  present  a  non-miraculous  Isvara  as  Renan  had  done 
for  Christ  in  the  West. 

24  Almost  recalling  the  end  of  Macbeth. 

25  The  leaf  that  fell  from  the  idol’s  feet  which  foreshadowed  the  coming  misfortune  in  Kapalkundala’s  life. 

26  Yugalanguriya,  Mrinalini,  Candrasekhar.  In  the  last  one  it  is,  however,  the  Muslim  Nawab  who  sends  for 
Candrasekhar  to  know  his  fortune.  In  Rajsinha,  too,  Dariya  and  Nirmalkumari  both  go  to  the  astrologer 
to  know  their  respective  futures. 

27  cf ‘Your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams’,  in  the  Bible. 

28.  Nursing  a  very  wealthy  miser  on  his  deathbed.  He  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune  to  her. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  WOMAN  IN  TWO  NOVELS 
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IN  this  paper  I  have  chosen  two  novels  of  Bankimchandra  to  examine  the  basic  attitudes 
controlling  his  protrayal  of  woman  in  his  fiction,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  his  presentation  of  these  characters.  Bankim’s  memory  was  stored  with 
images  drawn  from  Sanskrit  poetry.  He  drew  primarily  from  recollections  of  Kalidasa  and 
Bhavabhuti  and,  in  the  case  of  Sita,  from  Valmiki.  The  relationships  of  Sita  and  Uma,  as 
also  of  Sakuntala,  with  their  spouses  offered  a  kind  of  base  for  his  own  structuring  of 
emotional  relationships  that  initiate  and  often  determine  the  course  of  action  in  novels  which 
present  conflict  and  pain,  suggesting  in  the  manner  of  epics  that  suffering 'is  the  . law  of 
humaruty.  We  might  remember  the  words  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  XXIV  : 

Such  is  the  way  the  gods  spin  life  for  unfortuante  mortals. 

We  live  in  pain,  but  they  are  strangers  to  care  and  to  sorrow. 

Something  of  this  immutable  unconcern  for  the  tempestuous  passions  that  destroy  the  lives 
of  poor  mortals  is  implied  in  the  scheme  of  novels  like  Kapalkundala  and  Visavriksa.  The 
element  of  the  fabulous  is  subordinated  to  the  depth  of  abiding  human  feelings  and,  in 
both,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  supernatural  agencies  or  prognostications,  character  collaborates 
with  destiny  and  inward  contradictions  are  stretched  to  the  extreme. 

In  a  novel  like  Durgesnandim,  Bankim  attempts  a  different  mode.  There  he  combines  a 
taste  for  adventure  with  refined  emotionalism,  which  is  the  basic  formula  for  romance, 
especially  the  medieval  romance  of  chivalry.  In  all  the  three  novels,  however,  there  is,  in 
varying  proportions,  the  functioning  of  a  lyrical  substructure  not  unrelated  to  the  tender 
effusions  of  vaisnava  poetry,  controlled  by  a  delicate  irony  and  often  irradiated  with  Bankim’s 
wit.  His  profound  compassion  for  those  who  surrender  to  the  power  of  love  reveals  a 
subtlety  of  psychological  understanding.  This  transformation  of  erotic  passion  must  be 
reckoned  among  his  permanent  gifts  to  posterity. 

In  his  depiction  of  women,  therefore,  Bankim 'weaves  a  fine  shadow  of  the  archetypal 
heroine  in  Sanskrit  poetry1,  epic  and  dramatic,  that  forms  a  kind  of  penumbra  round  figures 
whose  features  have  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  romance  tradition.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
a  conspicuous  admixture  of  realism  with  elements  of  chivalry,  often  daringly  forthright  in 
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its  exposure  of  the  insincerity  and  insipidity  of  the  conventional  hero.  This  brings  out  the 
painful  disproportion  between  the  occasion  or  source  or  object  of  passion  and  its  magnitude 
or  the  intensity  of  its  arousal  in  its  victim.  With  ruthless  clarity,  Bankim  demonstrates  the 
devastating  course  of  passion  that  plays  havoc  with  lives  of  individuals  and  families.  There 
are  passages  of  sombre  intensity,  filled  with  minute  observation,  like  Flaubert’s,  of  the 
mysterious,  ungovernable  changes  wrought  by  passion  that  suddenly  invades  and  takes 
root  in  fickle  and  capricious  natures,  and  possesses  the  frail  human  vessels  like  a  frenzy. 
His  insight  into  the  feminine  heart  is  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the  novel  of 
sensibility,  but  without  a  trace  of  his  sentimentaliy.  The  power  and  value  of  Bankim’s 
treatment  of  passion  lies  in  the  balance  between  his  imaginative  sympathy  with  the  victim 
and  his  concern  for  the  stability  ofinstitutions  like  marriage,  family  and  society,  cumulatively 
symbolizing  norms  which  must  be  preserved  from  contagion.  The  recurrent  metaphor  of 
the  seed  and  the  tree,  or  of  the  river,  or  of  fire  suggests,  in  various  ways,  that  Bankim  was, 
above  all,  interested  in  the  growth  of  passion  which,  once  planted  like  the  tiny  seed,  might 
grow  into  a  mighty  tree,  a  poison  tree,  as  he  calls  it,  or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  it  is  like 
a  swelling  tide  that  might  overflow  the  banks,  or  again,  in  another  suggestive,  albeit 
conventional  figure,  the  tiny  spark  that,  fanned  into  a  flame,  might  break  into  a  conflagration 
and  reduce  to  ashes  the  noble  edifice  built  with  loving  care  over  generations.  (This  explains, 
incidentally,  the  elaborate  description  of  the  house  of  the  Dattas,  especially  its  interior — in 
Visavriksa.)  This  is  why  he  divides  the  realm  of  romance  into  two  regions,  one  urban  and 
inhabited,  in  contrast  with  the  other,  sequestered  haunts  and  rural  solitude.  Like  the  river, 
the  highway  is  an  important  landmark  in  the  topography  of  Bankim’s  fiction.  It  stands  for 
a  species  of  extra-mundane  movement,  a  terrestrial  shadow  of  the  movement  of  the  spheres 
that  guide  and  control  our  human  lives  or,  again,  a  nomadic  pathway  for  cast-offs  or 
voluntary  exiles  like  SuryamukhI  or  for  the  rover.  It  creates  a  moral  and  visual  perspective. 
So  Visavriksa  opens  with  an  extended  description  of  the  river,  with  Nagendra  passing  along 
in  a  boat,  an  image  that  lends  an  appropriately  Heraclitean  touch  and  erects  a  framework 
for  the  narrative  to  unfold  or,  to  stick  to  the  metaphor,  flow  along  and  demonstrate  the 
relentless  hold  of  destiny  on  the  lives  of  those  who  will  be  caught  in  its  web,  driven  by 
gusts  of  passion  they  know  not  whither.  The  ruthlessness  of  passion  is  movingly  brought 
out  in  relation  to  two  different  characters,  Kundanandini  and  Hira.  As  Kunda  gazes  at  the 
shadow,  cast  on  the  panes  of  the  glass-frame  of  the  window,  of  the  figure  of  Nagendra  as 
he  paces  across  the  room,  she  notices  multitudes  of  moths  (patahga)  attracted  by  the  light 
inside  the  room.  In  Kumarasambhavam  of  Kalidasa,  Canto  III2,  the  same  image  of  a  patahga 
(a  winged  insect,  an  image  for  the  winged  Cupid,  Madana,  god  of  love)  is  used  at  the 
moment  Madana  advances  and  insolently  aims  his  arrow  at  Pasupati  sitting  in  meditation. 
Slightly  perturbed,  as  he  senses  the  source  of  distraction,  he  casts  one  angry  look  at  Madana 
and  the  poor  thing  shrivels  up,  is  burnt  to  cinders.3  In  Visavriksa  (ch.  44  entitled  ‘In  subdued 
lamplight’),  we  have  first  the  description  of  the  subject  of  one  of  the  paintings  depicting 
the  Lord  Siva  seated  on  mountain  peak  meditating,  while  the  god  of  love,  attended  by 
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Spring,  his  companion,  makes  his  appearance  with  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  divine 
Seer.  As  Uma,  bending  low,  makes  her  obeisance  to  the  Lord,  Madana,  half-hidden  in  the 
woods  shivering  with  delight  at  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Spring,  fits  his  all-powerful  arrow 
to  his  bow  to  take  aim. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  (ch.  18),  immediately  before  leaving  the  residence  of  Nagendra  Datta 
and  taking  her  plunge,  all  unbefriended,  into  the  wide  world,  Kundanandim  desired  to  have 
one  last  look  at  the  light  shining  in  Nagendra’s  bedroom.  The  window  was  open;  the 
glass-panes  were  shut;  the  tribes  of  insects,  drawn  by  the  glow  of  light  inside,  dashed  against 
the  panes  of  all  three  windows.  Kunda’s  heart  felt  a  thrill  of  compassion  at  the  sight  of 
these  poor  insects.  The  link  between  the  two  passages,  widely  separated,  is  provided  by 
the  sloka  (no.  64)  from  Kumara. 

Later,  in  ch.  18  (BR  241 ),  Kunda  envies  the  race  of  those  winged  creatures  who  could 
enter  Nagendra  s  room,  it  only  to  die  by  leaping  into  the  flame  of  the  lamp  inside.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  Kunda  entering  HTra’s  cottage  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  narrative  in  this  chapter  is  a  fine  example  of  Bankim’s  skill  in  creating  a  scene  and 
charging  it  with  meaning.  The  recollection  of  the  passage  in  Kumara,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  Canto  III  loaded  with  the  power  of  seductive  love  and  its  defeat,  the  edifying  symbol 
of  the  insect  that  must  leap  into  the  flame  and  die — all  combine  to  add  poignancy  to  the 
initiation  of  Kunda  into  the  tragic  mysteries  of  the  intense  short-lived  passion  that  destroys 
her. 

Kunda  becomes  the  victim  of  a  woman  who,  in  spiteful  fury,  rums  her  to  have  her 
revenge  on  the  man  who,  slighting  her  proffered  love,  thought  only  of  Kunda.  The  bitterness 
of  unrequited  love  spent  itself  on  the  guileless  Kunda.  The  deeper  destiny  of  Bankim’s  art, 
however,  is  revealed  in  his  portrayal  of  this  conflict,  as  also  of  the  agony  suffered  by  Hira. 
As  a  figure  consumed  by  the  passion  that  envelops  her  in  its  flames,  she  towers  above  her 
victims,  though  one  of  these  is  innocent  and  the  other,  depraved. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  use  of  music  in  the  episode  of  Hira’s  love  for 
Devendra,  its  genesis  and  its  disastrous  progress.  The  manic  violence  that  transforms  her 
into  a  fury  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Greek  myths  of  transformed  women.  In  Greek 
poetry  the  sound  of  women’s  voices  was  frequently  likened  to  the  singing  of  birds;  and 
contrariwise,  singing  birds  were  conceived  of  as  transformed  women  in  Greek  myths.4  Let 
us  recall  the  night  on  which  Hira  gave  herself  to  Devendra  :  gradually,  albeit  irresistibly, 
falling  in  with  the  mood  so  exquisitely  evoked,  Hira  joined  in.  The  same  verses  ofjayadeva 
she  sings  at  the  end  (ch.  50,  BR  289),  placing  her  foot  on  the  bed  in  which  Devendra  lay 
dying.  She  was  mad  and  her  appearance  resembled  that  of  a  beggar  woman.  Recognizing 
her,  Devendra  asked  her,  ‘Who  has  brought  you  to  this  pass  ?’  and  received  the  answer  he 
was  not  prepared  for,  as  Hira,  in  that  semi-demented  state,  narrated  how  she  had  been 
driven  insane  since  the  day  Devendra  had  thrown  her  out,  having  enjoyed  her.  She  first 
decided  to  take  poison  and  then  had  a  better  thought  :  to  give  the  poison  to  Kunda  and 
have  her  revenge.  But  Kunda’s  death  gave  her  no  peace.  The  inward  malady,  ‘the  greater 
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malady’  that  was  ‘fixed’,  grew  worse.  The  verses  ofjayadeva,  torn  from  their  context  with 
exquisite  insight  and  perfect  artistic  fitness  : 

Place  thy  foot  on  my  head  to  undo  the  effect  of  the  venom  of  love 

sung  by  her,  as  she  laughed  dementedly  and  danced  wildly,  do  recreate  the  dithyramb  in 
miniature.  Love,  like  the  tragic  god,  is  torn  limb  by  limb  and  the  process  of  Bankim’s 
anatomizing  is  mimesis,  relentless  in  exactitude.  ‘The  untranslatable  word  ate\  we  read  in 
Frankel,  ‘signifies  a  complex  of  blindness  and  error  and  the  mischief  that  this  fault  brings 
with  it... Ate  must  be  swift  and  strong  because  her  victim  acts  rashly  and  causes  great 
damage.’5  As  earlier,  in  ch.  18,  the  archaic  image  of  the  blind  Cupid  casts  its  shadow  on 
the  figure  of  ate  in  this  final  scene.  Devendra’s  lips,  too,  articulate  the  verses  before  he  dies, 
Long  after  his  death,  the  song  is  heard  at  night  by  the  keeper  of  the  garden.  All  this  weaves 
a  pattern  of  nemesis  not  unrelated  to  the  Greek  myths  of  metamorphosis,  stories  of  violence 
begotten  by  violation,  as  in  the  myth  of  Philomela  and  her  sister  Procne.  Those  \yho  suffer 
had  plotted  evil,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Kunda  :  she,  too,  had  been  hunted  down 
by  the  blind  god.  Bankim  shows  the  evil  unmitigated,  while  preserving  our  understanding 
of,  if  not  sympathy  with,  Hlra  so  caught  in  the  pangs  of  her  torment.  Her  soul,  suddenly 
enlarged,  as  Cupid  brushed  her  with  his  wings,  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  thought 
that  what  she  adored  was  beautiful.  We  are  touched  by  the  way  she  sues  for  love.  When 
she  speaks  like  one  intoxicated,  she  speaks  not  to  the  man  she  loves,  but  to  love  itself 
planted  in  her  heart.  Her  unspoken  prayer  might  well  be  like  that  of  Sappho  : 

Immortal  Aphrodite,  ...I  beseech  you,  lady,  break  not  my  heart  with  pain  and 
grief6 

That  is  the  unforgettable  voice  of  supplication.  Placing  the  event  in  the  context  of  the 
kind  of  lyric  in  which  ‘bitter  emotions  and  sweet  violently  oscillate’,  we  perceive  that  they 
are  ‘experienced  in  the  same  act’.  It  is  not  that  Devendra  hates  Hlra.  He  hates  taking  an 
interest  in  her.  Our  approach  to  this  character  is  likely  to  be  closer  to  her  creator’s  intention, 
if  we  realize  that,  as  the  poets  of  dolce  stil  nuovo  believed,  ‘human  love  is  an  essential 
function  of  human  excellence. . .  The  excellence  of  nobility  (gentilezza)  is  open  to  all  mankind; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  birth;  fundamental  to  it  is  the  capacity  to  love.’7  The  tragic  point 
of  her  story  is  that  all  the  sweetness  of  her  love  was  turned  to  gall  by  what  she  was  bound 
to  construe  as  Devendra’s  treachery.  The  exquisite  harmony  of  the  song  that  stole  her  heart 
heightens  the  chaos  let  loose  all  round  her. 

The  scene  described  earlier,  the  one  in  which  Kunda  yearns  to  be  like  the  moths  so  that 
she  could  enter  Nagendra’s  room,  leap  into  the  flame  and  die,  is  based  on  the  same  kind 
of  infatuation  as  Hira’s,8  and  both  can  be  related,  as  I  have  shown,  to  the  remarkable  sloka 
in  Kumara  describing  Madana’s  fate  as  he  swung  into  action.  Eros  is  internalized.9 
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What  is  remarkable  is  not  only  Bankim’s  minute  observation  of  the  transient,  though 
potentially  violent,  emotions  that  repressed  passion  may  give  rise  to,  but  also  his  presentation 
of  the  entire  gamut  of  human  emotion,  all  the  more  distinguished  because  of  his  lightness 
ot  touch  and  flashes  of  robust  humour.  In  the  same  novel  he  presents  characters  as  different 
as  Kapalkundala  and  Matibibi  or  Ayesha  and  Vimala,  not  to  speak  of  the  exquisite  Tilottama. 
In  Visavriksa,  the  antithetical  pattern  is  present  in  Hira  arid  Kundanandini,  the  one  the 
adoring  dupe,  the  other  the  inaccessible  idol  of  the  unregenerate  lecher,  Devendra.  In  this 
novel  the  imaginative  vista  evoked  by  the  ensemble  and  the  enveloping  atmosphere  is 
extended  and  enriched  by  the  centrality  of  the  character  of  SuryamukhI  idealized,  no  doubt, 
but  profoundly  moving  in  her  total  self-abnegation.-  She  surrenders  without  a  word  to  the 
wayward  destiny  embodied  in  Nagendra’s  infatuation  with  Kundanandini  beauty.  The 
scheme  of  characterization  in  the  two  novels,  Kapalkundala  and  Visavriksa,  is  further 
complicated  by  the  over-arching  pattern  of  topography,  natural  and 'moral,  the  urban-rural, 
innocence-experience,  purity-depravity  antitheses. 

Some  idea  of  the  subtlety  and  complexity  of  Bankim’s  art  is  revealed  in  his  use  of  certain 
images  or  analogies  in  his  description  of  these  women.  On  p.  92  (BR),  Kapalkuridala  is 
seen  as  a  portrait  on  a  canvas,  an  enchanting  vision  that  makes  one  ask  in  perplexity,  ‘Is  she  a 
goddess  or  woman,  or  a  mere  illusion  !’  (By  the  last  is  meant  a  spirit  raised  by  the  Kapalik’s 
magical  power.)  The  words  in  the  text  seem  to  recall  svapno  nu  maya  nu. 10  But  Bankim’s 
insertion  of  manusl  (woman)  conceals  the  tragic  unfolding — an  epiphany — of  all  the  three 
aspects  in  the  narrative  structure,  exactly  in. that  order,  though  it  is  better  to  omit  the 
reference  to  her  foster-father  as,  in  the  end,  Kapalkundala  attains  her  selfhood  even  as  she 
vanishes  rather -in  the  manner  of  an  apparition,  but  evoking  a  mood  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  inexorable  austerity  of  her  disposition. 

Contrast,  now,  the  image  used  for  conveying  Mati’s  sudden  realization,  discovery,  rather, 
of  the  stirrings  of  genuine  passion,  of  the  beating  human  heart  within,  and  her  contemptuous 
dismissal  of  her  past,  when  she  was  like  one  of  those  Hindu  idols  decorated  with  heavy 
ornaments.  This  sudden  stripping  off  of  all  that  was  meretricious  and  so  very  burdensome, 
a  kind  of  superflux  she  is  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of,  is  parallel  to  Hira’s  elevation  to  a 
height  of  passion  that  transforms  her  from  a  mean,  low,  rather  coarse  menial,  one  that 
recalls  by  her  very  name  the  bawd  in  Bharatchandra,  into  a  woman  under  the  sway  of  love, 
one  that,  like  a  tree,  would  be  blown  down  by  the  storm  of  passion.  This  gesture  of 
renunciation  of  all  that  was  profane — we  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  contrast  between  the 
Twin  Venuses  (Geminate  veneres )n — sets  off  in  fine  contrast  the  loving  care  that  Bankim 
habitually  bestows  on  the  sheer  opulence  of  descriptive  details  even  when,  in  the  case  of 
Mati  herself  shown  in  all  her  dazzling  extravagance  of  costume  and  jewellery,  the  human 
figure  is  weighed  down.  Notice,  in  passing,  how  the  thematic  content  and  style  are  held 
cogether  symbolically  in  the  episode  of  Mati  giving  away  all  her  ornaments  to  Kapalkundala 
who,  in  her  turn,  promptly  gives  them  all  to  a  beggar  with  the  characteristic  wide-eyed 
alertness  of  spirit. 
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I  cited  the  instance  of  Mati  to  argue  that  the  moment  his  women  step  off  the  pedestal 
and  reveal  the  fine  unburdened  spirit  that  sets  at  defiance  the  conspiracy  of  mortals  or  of 
the  gods,  they  are  seen  in  their  essence  :  truly  majestic  women  who  have  the  gait  of 
goddesses  and  a  very  warm  and  passionate  human  heart.  This  is  one  kind  of  elevation  that 
women  achieve  in  Bankim,  women  as  different  as  Mati  and  Vimala,  Kapalkundala  and 
Suryamukhi.  We  also  realize  how  boldly  Bankim  cuts  across  the  barrier,  not  merely  of 
rank  or  caste,  but  the  one  dividing  the  categories  of  nayikas  of  classical  convention,  as 
mentioned,  for  instance,  in  Rasamanjarl.  12  At  the  same  time,  nearly  all  of  them,  in  their  pain 
and  suffering  and  their  extraordinary  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind,  are  linked  by  an 
ancient  dignity  that  wraps  archetypal  Indian  womanhood  :  characters  like  Slta  and  Uma. 

In  Kapalkundala  there  is  a  wholeness  of  being  devoid  of  the  barrier  set  up  by  a  false 
metaphysics  between  body  and  spirit.  ‘Our  own  basic  antithesis’,  as  Frankel  observes, 
‘between  self  and  not-self  does  not  exist’  in  Homeric  consciousness.  We  cannot  differentiate 
between  her  thought  and  impulse.  The  power  of  the  gods  over  her  life  has  been  so  dramatized. 
She  is  like  the  Homeric  hero,  whom  the  gods  assist,  ‘good’  and  bold.  She  belongs  completely 
to  the  world  in  which  she  was  nurtured,  the  one  in  which  we  first  encounter  her,  as  she 
addresses  Navakumar,  ‘Wayfarer,  have  you  lost  your  way  ?’  She  knows  her  way  instinctively 
and  she  roams  at  night,  rather  in  the  manner  of  ‘things  that  love  the  night’,  but  without 
their  ferocity.  There  is  about  her  an  essential  rectitude,  an  unwavering  sense- of  being  and 
doing  right,  defying  social  conventions,  unaware  of  urban  decorum  in  her  sylvan  innocence. 
That  is  why.  everybody,  even  Navakumar,  finds  her  so  remote,  quite  inaccessible.  She  is 
inaccessible  not  in  the  sense  that  a  woman,  as  in  some  of  Moravia’s  novels  like  A  Ghost  in 
the  Afternoon — how  well  the  title  fits  her — or  Conjugal  Love,  is,  or,  say,  a  figure  like 
Manet’s  Olympia13,  whose  eyes  are  wide  open,  alert  and  insolent,  arousing  lust,  being, 
herself  ‘cold’.  Nor  is  she,  in  the  least  like  Titian’s  Venus  of  Urbino,  itself  stemming  from 
Giorgione’s  ‘Sleeping  Venus’,14  a  symbol  of  dormant  sensuality.  The  coldness  and  majesty 
ofithe  unmoved  source  of  desire  in  men  could  not  be  hers,  though  she  is  totally  indifferent 
to,  actually  quite  unconscious  of,  the  powerful  emotions  her  very  appearance  evokes.  There 
is  no  touch  of  decadence,  of  the  Satanic  woman15  about  her.  She  is  in  fact  the  reverse  of 
‘La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci’.  She  is,  instead,  more  like  the  Virgin.  Her  heart  is  moved  by 
compassion  rather  than  by  passion.  As  mentioned,  she  instantly  gives  away  all  her  ornaments 
to  the  beggar,  and  like  an  unravished  Lucrezia,  ‘she  punished  in  herself  another’s  fault.’16  She 
has  no  malice,  no  evil  thought  for  Matibibi,  who  becomes  the  Kapalik’s  accomplice  in 
destroying  her.  Yet,  having  said  all  this,  who  can  avoid  the  terrifying  thought  that  a  woman 
so  unequivocally  good  could  unwittingly  cause  ruin  and  devastation  ? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  relate  either  the  landscape  or  the  woman  to  the  Rousseauistic  spirit 
of  romantic  primitivism.  Rather,  in  both,  we  find  a  moral  austerity  brooding  like  an 
obsession.  Nature,  in  whose  lap  she  was  reared  by  the  savage  ascetic,  who  may  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  Monk  of  the  Gothic  tradition,  did  not  endow  her  with  love,  but  an 
impersonal  passion  for  benevolence.  She  has  no  hankering  for  any  material  gain  or  any 
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pleasure  of  the  senses.  As  for  the  forest,  in  which  Navakumar  meets  her,  ‘there  is  no  hollow 
murmur  ot  the  winds  ,  ot  pastoral  passions,  gay  or  melancholy.  The  profound  silence 
that  reigns  here  does  not  spell  peace  !  Here  is  ‘no  charm  of  uninterrupted  solitude.’  The 
whole  atmosphere  palpitates  with  the  sense  of  something  hostile,  with  an  indefinable  destruc¬ 
tive  potency.  The  Kapalik  is  thoroughly  perverted.  Both  Navakumar  and  the  Kapalik  or 
Tantnk,  in  different  ways,  desire  to  possess  her  carnally  and  the  unholy  alliance  between 
the  two  is  more  than  a  concession  to  the  demand  for  a  purely  fortuitous  denouement  of  a 
complicated  plot. 

Total  surrender,  a  kind  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice  that  is  a  mark  of  the  true  aristocracy 
of  the  spirit  that  we  have  noticed  in  Suryamukhi,  is  raised  to  a  higher  level  in  Kapalkundala’s 
acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  goddess.  That  the  occult  message  is  false  and  motivated  makes 
no  difference  to  the  nobility  of  her  attitude  to  life  any  more  than  the  entreaties  of  a  penitent 
Navakumar  can  make  her  turn  back.  Her  inflexible  will  and  stark  indifference,  together 
with  her  tender  concern  for  all  living  creatures,  her  innate  revulsion  for  animal  sacrifice 
despite  her  awe  of  her  ruthless  foster-father,  form  the  total  design  in  which  endurance 
co-habits  with  compassion.  That  is  how  her  character  becomes  the  ally  of  her  destiny  and 
determines  the  final  incident,  just  as,  in  spite  of  the  apparent,  somewhat  hyper-rhetorical 
prominence  given  to  Kunda’s  visions  and  hallucinations,  the  real  action  of  Visavnksa  is 
rooted  in  human  frailties  as  well  as  in  human  constancy.  Such  is  the  close  interweaving  of 
the  psychological  and  the  ‘metaphysical’  in  Bankim’s  fiction.  The  two  demonic  forces  that 
destroy  Kundanandinl  assume  human  shapes  as  Nagendra  and  Hira  :  the  former’s  infatuation 
giving  way  to  remorse  and  desertion,  the  latter’s  frustrated  passion  for  Devendra  directing 
its  uncontrollable  fury  against  the  guileless  Kunda.  The  love-hate  opposition  that  makes 
up  the  complexity  of  passion  is  essentially  as  expressed  in  Greek  monodic  poetry  in  which 
love  feeds  on  sight  and  “passion  is  seen  as  event  rather  than  emotion”.18  The  image  of  the 
tree  itself  in  Visavriksa,  when  transferred  to  love,  gains  in  meaning  when  related  to  the 
same  metaphor  used  in  Greek  lyric  poetry  in  a  vision  of  passion  as  a  storm  that  blows  it  down. 

We  might  now  consider  one  rather  fine  detail  in  the  portraits  that  serve  as  Bankim’s 
description  of  his  heroines  in  certain  attitudes.  The  intrinsic  value  and  appeal  of  the  portrayal 
lies  in  the  focus  on  the  eye,  just  as,  to  give  two  widely  separated  examples,  the  gesture  of 
the  hands  and  the  expression  of  the  heads  affirm  the  meaning  of  conjugal  love  in  the  portrait 
of  th e  Jewish  Bride  by  Rembrandt,  ‘a  picture  of  grown-up  love,  a  marvellous  amalgam  of 
richness,  tenderness  and  trust’19  and  the  double  portrait  of  Hans  Tietze  and  Erika  Tietze-Con- 
rat  by  Oskar  Kokoschka,  in  which  the  ‘delicate  interplay  of  the  hands  suggests  intellectual 
and  spiritual  companionship’20. 

The  contrast  in  character  type  is  conveyed  through  the  contrast  between  the  still  depths 
of  the  eyes  that  gaze  so  calmly,  eyes  like  a  deep  clear  pool  in  which  the  Narcissus  of  our 
soul  would  leap  and  lose  itself,  and  eyes  that  dart  and  pierce,  flash  and  sparkle,  with  a  hint 
of  tempestuous  passion  even  as  they  seem  to  rain  compassion.21 

Bankim  could  have  been  influenced  by  the  effects  of  fine,  contrast  in  a  moment  of  swift 
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and  meaningful  transition  as  witnessed,  for  example,  in  Kalidasa’s  presentation  of  Uma  as 
she  approached  Siva  and  suddenly  blossomed  into  womanhood.  Moreover,  he  may  have 
found  the  key  to  this  transformation  in  the  hint  of  Eros  interiorized  in  the  beautiful  verses  : 

Who  was  again  and  again  drawing  up  with  her  hand  her  zone  composed  ofbakula 
flowers,  slipping  down  her  hips,  which  was,  as  it  were,  a  second  string  for  his 
bow  deposited  there  by  Cupid  who  knew  the  appropriate  place  for  it. 22 
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KAPALKUND ALA’S  DESTINY 


Sabyasachi  Bhattacharya 


THE  novel  Kapalkundala  (1866)  has  the  economy  of  a  syllogism  and  an  analogous  linearity 
of  reasoning..  The  form  of  this  work  is  not  my  concern  here.  The  stage  props  from  the  old 
store-house  of  the  Romantics  are  obvious.  The  nineteenth-century  Romantic  tradition  of 
Europe  has  left  its  mark  on  the  preference  for  desolate  landscape  and  nature  uncorrupted 
by  man  (the  beaches  and  forests  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal),  mysterious  visions  and  auguries 
(associated  with  the  deity  Kali),  the  ancient  and  ruined  city  (Saptagram),  terrifying  figures 
that  come  out  of  the  mist  of  occult  rituals  (the  Kapalika),  and  above  all  the  contraposition 
of  the  so-called  ‘natural’  human  (Kapalkundala)  against  creatures  of  society  in  the  chains  of 
social  conventions  and  mores.  I  will  take  for  granted  these  and  the  stylistic  elements  and 
concentrate  on  the  ideational  structure  and  the  argument  in  this  novel. 1 

I  think  there  is  an  inner  structure  of  ideas  which  one  may  get  at  by  cutting  loose  from 
the  narrative  and  looking  at  Bankimchandra’s  handling  of  some  basic  concepts.  These 
concepts  are  :  (1)  Society/Nature,  (2)  Free  Will/Necessity,  (3)  the  Woman  in  wedlock/in 
love  out  of  wedlock/in  free  or  unattached  state. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  ideas  below  the  surface  of  the  narrative,  Bankimchandra  explicitly 
uses  three  categories  :  (1)  Yogini,  (2)  Grihirn,  (3)  Pranayinl.  Thus  Bankim  posits  three 
moments  in  the  process  of  the  individuation  of  women. 


II 

Kapalkundala  appears  before  the  reader  (and  the  main  male  protagonist,  Navakumar)  first 
as  a  yogini  and  the  core  of  her  personality  remains  that  of  yogini.  This  is  put  in  many 
different  words  :  she  is  described  as  a  vanya-devlmurti  (p.  20),  sannyasinl  ( p.  38),  tapasvini 
(p.  52,  57)  and  yogini (p.  58). 2  She  is  not  consrtrained  by  social  norms.  In  her  first  encounter 
with  Navakumar  she  addresses  him  without  any  supposedly  womanly  reserve  or  social 
graces  (pp.  18-19).  Brought  up  in  the  wilderness  by  the  Kapalika,  she  does  not  even  know 
of  the  institution  of  marriage  (pp.  31-32).  Nor  does  she  know  anything  of  the  material 
objects  valued  in  human  society,  e.g she  gives  away  the  jewels  and  ornaments  gifted  to 
her  to  a  roadside  beggar  as  if  she  is  discarding  an  encumbrance  (pp.  51-52).  In  the  middle 
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part  of  the  novel  Kapalkundala,  after  marriage  to  Navakumar,  is  shown  in  uncomfortable 
and  tense  transition  from  yogini  to  grihini  (p.  58).  She  is  teased  by  her  sister-in-law  that 
she  remains  in  many  ways  a  sannyasini  (pp.  58-60).  Kapalkundala  sees  no  point  in  dressing 
up  to  please  her  husband.  She  goes  about  unaccompanied  in  the  woods  surrounding  the 
ruined  city  of  Saptagram,  she  goes  out  at  night  braving  suspicious  glances  from  the  husband 
and  his  family,  she  talks  freely  to  men  she  meets. 

She  never  felt  constrained  by  the  thought  that  for  a  young  married  lady  to  meet, 
unaccompanied,  an  unknown  man  at  night  was  not  correct  ;  her  conviction  in 
this  matter  was  unshakable  ;  to  meet  someone  like  that  was  not  reprehensible  if 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  not  reprehensible — she  believed  that  a  man  and 
a  woman  have  a  right  to  meet  each  other  on  the  same  plane  as  men  associate  with 
men,  and  women  with  women... (p.  106). 

Navakumar  found  that  Kapalkundala  was  disobedient  to  him  in  certain  matters. 
Particularly,  Kapalkundala,  despite  his  instructions,  used  to  go  by  herself  at  all 
times  to  all  kinds  of  places  ;  she  behaved  with  people  as  her  will  dictated  ;  what 
is  more,  against  his  wishes  she  roamed  in  the  woods  at  night  all  alone  (p.  110). 

Thus  Bankim  sets  apart  Kapalkundala  in  showing  her  freedom  from  the  normal  social 
constraints  on  women  in  her  quotidian  behaviour.  This  leads  inexorably  to  the  moment  of 
truth  in  her  life  toward  the  end  of  the  novel.  There  are  some  passages  among  the  last  pages 
terrifying  in  their  directness.  Kapalkundala  ‘turned  her  inner  eye  toward  the  whole 
world — and  she  saw  no  one.  She  looked  into  her  heart,  Navakumar  was  not  to  be  seen 
there  in  her  heart...’  (p.  119).  ‘If  I  knew  that  marriage  is  slavery  I  would  have  never  married’ 
(p.  95).  ‘Suppose  I  do  up  my  hair,  dress  well,  put  flowers  in  my  hair,  put  on  ornaments. 

. . .  Suppose  I  do  all  that,  with  all  that,  where  is  happiness  ?’  Her  interlocutor,  her  sister-in-law, 
replies  :  ‘Tell  me  what  is  the  happiness  of  the  flower  that  blooms  ?’  Kapalkundala  :  ‘Those 
who  look  at  the  flower  may  be  happy  ;  is  that  happiness  for  the  flower  ?’  (p.  59). 

Kapalkundala  was  the  yogini  and  is  in  a  transition — never  to  be  completed — to  becoming 
a  grihini.  The  contrast  between  the  two  moments  is  marked  by  the  renaming  of  Kapalkundala 
as  Mrinmayi  in  her  husband’s  household  (p.  58).  In  the  process  she  almost  loses  her  identity. 
In  one  passage  toward  the  end  of  the  novel  she  is  asked,  ‘Who  are  you  ?’  If  a  year  ago  (i.e., 
before  marriage  with  Navakumar).  ...  Kapalkundala  had  been  asked  the  question  she  would 
have  answered'-straightaway...  But  now  Kapalkundala  had  become  a  little  like  a  woman 
of  the  household,  and  she  was  without  a  prompt  answer’  (p.  100). 

In  fact  it  is  a  little  surprising  in  Bankim  that  the  role  of  the  grihini  is  by  no  means  idealized 
in  this  novel.  The  only  one  who  speaks  of  the  conventional  wifely  duties  is  Kapalkundala’s 
sister-in-law  (Navakumar’s  sister  who,  ironically,  has  been  abandoned  by  her  husband,  a 
Kulln  Brahmin  with  many  wives).  She  holds  forth  on  wifely  duties  in  a  chapter  entitled 
‘Enclosed’  or  ‘Imprisoned’  (abarodh).  Here  she  is  merely  a  foil  to  Kapalkundala  who  gets 
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the  better  of  her  in  the  argument  (pp.  56-60).  As  I  have  already  said,  Kapalkundala’s 
encounter  with  society  begins  with  her  question,  ‘What  is  marriage  ?’  (p.  31).  Her  inter¬ 
locutor,  the  temple  Mohant,  gives  the  stock  response  of  all  good  Hindus  :  ‘Marriage  is  the 
only  way  to  dharma  for  women’  (p.  32).  Near  the  end  of  the  novel  Kapalkundala  finds  an 
answer  for  herself :  ‘If  I  knew  that  marriage  is  slavery  (dasitva)  I  would  have  never  married’ 
(p.  95).  Finally,  in  the  last  pages  of  the  novel  when  Lutph-Unnisa  begs  of  her  to  give  up 
Navakumar,  her  response  is  astonishing  ;  nothing  about  wifely  duties,  the  sacred  hearth 
and  home,  the  dharma  of  women  :  ‘Where  shall  I  go  if  I  leave  my  husband  ?’  (p.  19).  Thus 
Kapalkundala  would  never  become  a  grihini.  The  other  woman  in  the  story,  Lutph-Unnisa, 
could  not  be  a  grihini  for  she  is  forever  banished  from  the  Hindu  world.  She  is  destined 
to  act  the  role  of  a  pranayim. 

Woman  as  pranayim  is  what  Lutph-Unnisa  stands  for.  Although  born  and  brought  up 
as  a  Hindu,  when  she  appears  before  us  in  the  novel  she  has  been  cast  out  of  Hindu  society. 
It  is,  incidentally,  interesting  that  both  the  female  protagonists  are  beyond  the  pale,  one 
was  an  outcast  and  the  other  never  belonged.  Lutph-Unnisa  has  the  freedom  of  an  outcast  : 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  depict  her  energetically  pursuing  her 
object  of  love,  Navakumar.  (Whether  the  quaint  fictional  contrivance  that  he  is  her  former 
husband,  is  intended  to  lend  sanction  to  her  conduct  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  make  it 
plausible,  is  an  amusing  but  trivial  question.)  In  the  narrative  the  depiction  of  Lutph-Unnisa 
is  remarkable  for  its  stress  on  her  freedom  from  social  constraints — first,  in  her  conduct  in 
the  coterie  of  libertines  in  the  Mughal  court  (part  III  of  the  novel)  and  later,  after  meeting 
Navakumar,  in  the  single-minded  pursuit  of  love  as  she  conceived  it  (part  IV). 

In  the  first  phase  she  preferred  her  ‘freedom’  to  marriage  (p.  66)  ;  nor  did  she  love  any 
one  (p.  82).  ‘She  was  not  inclined  to  marry.  She  thought,  when  I  can  be  a  honey-bee 
skipping  from  flower  to  flower,  why  should  I  clip  my  wings  ?’  (p.  62).  In  the  second  phase, 
after  her  chance  encounter  with  her  former  husband,  there  begins  what  she  calls  ‘the  search 
for  a  heart’  (p.  82).  Lutph-Unnisa  remains,  however,  a  free  agent  making  a  deliberate 
decision  to  leave  Agra,  to  settle  in  Saptagram,  to  make  assignations  with  Navakumar,  and 
to  remove  Kapalkundala  from  her  path.  In  all  the  moves  Lutph-Unnisa  makes  she  is  the 
hunter,  not  the  hunted.  It  is  her  own  free  choice  even  when  she  declares  to  Navakumar,  ‘I 
will  be  your  slave’  (p.  85).  This  pursuit  gives  a  sense  of  purpose  to  her  life  and  in  contrast 
‘Kapalkundala  has  no  bond  of  love’  (p.  123).  Of  all  the  protagonists  it  is  Lutph-Unnisa 
who,  through  her  actions,  propels  the  story  on  to  its  tragic  end.  Thus  the  pranayini\s  not 
a  passive  object  of  the  hero’s  love  :  she  is  an  individual,  a  free  agent. 

What  we  have  been  talking  about  till  now — the  way  Bankimchandra  posits  Woman  in 
three  moments,  yogini,  grihini,  pranayim — suggests  that  a  relationship  is  built  between 
these  concepts.  Kapalkundala  was  a  yoginl  and  becomes  a  grihini,  although  her  transfor¬ 
mation  remains  incomplete  for  she  remains  an  alien  in  society.  Lutph-Unnisa  was  at  one 
time  a  grihini  in  Navakumar’s  household  and  then  his  pranayini,  though  her  love  was 
destined  to  be  unrequited  for  she  has  been  cast  out  of  Hindu  society.  Neither  belong  to  the 
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Bengali,  Hindu  upper  orders  and  thus  they  are  observers  of  that  society  from  beyond  the 
pale.  Through  Kapalkundala  questions  are  posed  which  constitute  a  critique  of  that  society  . 
what  is  marriage,  what  is  a  woman’s  happiness,  do  ornaments  bring  happiness,  where 
can  a  woman  go  if  she  leaves  her  husband...  This  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  literary  device, 
the  outsider  questioning  the  basic  premises  of  a  given  situation  or  institution  or  society. 
Credibility  is  lent  to  this  device  by  the  fact  that  Kapalkundala  was  nurtured  outside  society, 
almost  a  vanadevi,  a  nature  goddess.  However,  this  is  more  than  merely  a  contrivance  to 
provide  a  mouthpiece  for  a  critique  of  the  subjection  of  women  in  society.  It  has  some 
thing  to  do,  I  shall  argue,  with  a  deep-seated  concern  of.Bankimchandra  :  the  effects  of 
socialization  on  the  ‘natural’  man. 

Ill 

That  brings  us  to  the  Nature/Society  dichotomy  posited  in  the  novel  very  deliberately. 
Bankimchandra,  long  before  he  began  writing  the  novel,  had  in  his  mind  a  clearly  formulated 
theoretical  question  :  if  someone  is  nurtured  outside  of  society  how  would  he  or  she  undergo 
assimilation  in  society  ?  What  would  be  such  a  person’s  attitude  to  society  and  its  norms  ? 
There  is  evidence  that  Bankim  started  thinking  of  this  problem  at  least  six  years  before  this 
novel  was  published.  His  younger  brother  Purnachandra  records  that  in  1860  while  Bankim 
was  working  as  a  Deputy  Magistrate  at  Neguan,  Midnapore,  he  encountered  a  Kapalika 
who  lived  in  the  jungles  near  the  seashore  :  this  experience  set  Bankim  to  think  of  the 
following  problem. 

If  a  woman  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  sixteen  is  brought  up  by  a  Kapalika  in  the 
jungle  on  the  seashore,  if  she  gets  to  know  nothing  of  society... if  such  a  woman 
is  brought  into  society  by  someone  who  marries  her,  then  how  will  she  change 
in  contact  with  human  society...3 

Bankim  posed  this  question  to  Dinabandhu  Mitra  and  Sanjivchandra,  i.e.,  Bankim’s  elder 
brother  (to  whom  the  novel  was  later  to  be  dedicated).  Sanjiv’s  answer — that  in  course  of 
time  the  woman  would  cease  to  be  a  creature  of  nature  and  become  a  part  of  human 
society — did  not  satisfy  Bankim.  ‘I  sensed’,  writes  Purnachandra,  ‘that  this  answer  wks  not 
in  line  with  Bankimchandra’s  own  line  of  thinking.  Dinabandhu  offered  no  opinion.  Two 
years  (an  error  :  actually  six  years)  later  Kapalkundala  was  published.’  In  that  question  the 
nucleus  of  the  novel  is  to  be  found.  That  is  why  I  think  the  Nature/ Society  dichotomy  is 
a  central  theme  in  the  novel. 

That  this  question  continued  to  exercise  Bankim’s  mind  is  evident  from  another  piece  of 
writing  (collected  in  1876  in  Vividha  Samalocana)  on  Sakuntala  and  Miranda.  An  excerpt : 

Both  are  brought  up  in  the  forests  ;  both  excel  in  the  enchantment  of  artless 
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simplicity.  The  beautiful,  simple,  pure  womanly  spirit  is  distorted  in  the  middle 
ot  society  who  will  desire  me,  who  will  call  me  beautiful,  how  a  man’s  heart 
can  be  conquered,  these  are  the  desires  and  pleasures  and  distractions  which  spoil 
the  beauty  of  that  spirit  like  clouds  that  hide  the  moon.  Sakuntala  and  Miranda 
have  not  been  marked  with  that  stigmata  for  neither  of  them  was  brought  up  in 
society.4 


Bankim  goes  on  to  criticize  Kalidasa’s  Sakuntala  as  a  shade  less  real  compared  to  Miranda, 
Sakuntala  is  simple  but  not  without  knowledge  of  social  conventions  (or  manners).  The 
evidence  ot  this  is  her  bashful  conduct...  Miranda  is  natural,  not  bashful...  The  conventions 
dictated  by  society  are  known  to  Sakuntala,  Miranda  knows  nothing  of  that’  (p.  205).  The 
bashtul  cunning  of  Sakuntala,  contrasted  by  Bankim  with  Miranda’s  ‘holy  innocence’,  is, 
of  course,  in  part  because  Kalidasa’s  heroine  was  reared  in  the  asrama,  an  established  social 
institution  though  located  in  the  forests. 

The  Nature/Society  contraposition  and  speculations  on  the  ‘natural’  human  go  back  in 
modern  European  philosophical  tradition  to  Rousseau.  After  him,  although  his  notion  of 
the  noble  savage  was  dismissed  as  an  unscientific  stereotype,  the  critique  of  society  and 
civilization  through  the  eyes  of  the  savage  mind  remained  a  permanent  legacy.  In  particular 
Rousseau’s  work  Emile,  published  in  the  same  year  (1762)  as  the  Social  Contract,  was  very 
influential.  The  intellectual  problem  that  initially  set  off  Bankim  to  think  of  the  theme  of 
Kapalkundala,  reminds  us  of  Emile.  But  although  Bankim’s  works  contain  many  citations 
from  Rousseau,  there  is  none  that  I  know  of  referring  to  Emile. 

While  the  above  theme  was  undoubtedly  the  starting  point,  the  terrain  where  Bankim 
arrived  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  critique  of  society  through  the  eyes  of  a  woman  unused 
to  the  ways  of  society  of  the  Bengah-Hindu  upper  orders.  It  is  a  society  of  a  colonized 
people  in  a  half-way  house  toward  a  ‘Westernization’  that  did  not  infuse  some  of  the  essential 
components  of  the  Western  civilization.  In  the  1880’s  Bankim,  under  the  impact  of  Comtean 
Positivism,  articulated  his  dissatisfaction  with  this  society  in  a  clearer  fashion.  More  particu¬ 
larly,  a  clue  to  the  theme  of  women’s  status  in  Kapalkundala  is  to  be  found  in  the  essays 
published  in  the  decade  following  the  publication  of  the  novel  (essays  collected  in  Prabandha 
Pustak,  1879).  On  the  subjection  (adhlnata)  of  women  Bankim  observes  : 

In  all  societies  the  women  are  backward  (anunnata)  compared  to  men  ;  it  is  the 
selfishness  of  men  which  accounts  for  it  ;  men  are  physically  stronger,  and  they 
are  therefore  the  doers  (karyakarta)  /  women  are  consequently  subjected  by  phy¬ 
sical  power.  Actuated  by  selfishness,  men  will  attend  to  the  uplift  of  women  to 
the  degree  that  gives  men  pleasure  ;  beyond  that,  not  a  whit.  This  is  more  true 
of  our  country  than  of  other  societies.  Needless  to  say  in  ancient  times  women 
were  under  injunctions  that  subjected  them  for  life...  Then  in  the  middle  ages 
the  decline  in  the  status  of  women  was  more  marked...  Even  the  wage— earnihg 
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servant  maids  have  some  freedom,  but  the  wife  and  the  daughter  and  the  sister 
had  none. 

On  the  prescriptions  and  proscriptions  laid  down  by  the  ‘law-makers  of  society’  : 

They  laid  down,  women  must  do  this  and  that.  Why  must  they  ?  Answer  :  That 
will  be  good  for  men...  Thus  such  a  lot  of  fuss  about  women’s  chastity.  A  man 
lacking  in  that  moral  quality  is  not  regarded  as  equally  guilty.  Actually  there  is 
nothing  in  the  basic  principles  of  ethfcs  which  can  support  the  view  that  the  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  a  wife  is  a  greater  sin  than  a  husband’s.  Both  are  equally  sinful...  Yet 
in  a  man  it  is  looked  upon  as  conduct  befitting  a  babu  (babugiri),  in  a  woman 
such  a  fault...  would  make  her  the  outcast  of  outcasts,  untouchable  as  a  leper. 
Why  ?  For  the  pleasure  of  the  man  his  wife’s  chastity  is  desirable. 

OnJ.S.  Mill’s  Subjection  of  Women  : 

In  his  opinion,  women  and  men  are  equal,  therefore  his  endeavour  was  to  remedy 
their  superior-inferior  relationship.  How  successful  this  will  be  is  to  be  seen,  but 
it  seems  that,  if  one  pays  attention  to  the  development  in  Europe  and  America, 
this  endeavour  will  continue  for  a  long  while. 

The  last  excerpt  is  from  the  moving  obituary  written  by  Bankimchandra  a  few  days  after 
Mill’s  death  in  1873. 

Apropos  of  that,  one  should  recall  that  Kapalkundala  was  published  in  1866,  two  years 
before  the  publication  of  Mill’s  essay  on  the  subjection  of  women,  and  about  a  year  before 
the  Reform  Act  in  England  was  passed — when  Mill  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  have 
franchise  extended  to  women.  1866  :  that  was  twenty-five  years  before  the  legislation  of 
the  Indian  Age  of  Consent  Act  raising  the  age  of  legal  marriage  to  twelve  years  ;  fifteen 
years  before  an  Indian  woman  first  entered  a  University  ;  and  that  was  less  than  thirty  years 
since  the  legal  abolition  of  Sati  in  India. 

This  paper  is  not  addressed  to  the  question  of  the  long-term  continuities  in  Bankim’s 
attitude  to  social  reform,  women’s  status  etc.  It  may  be  contended  that  Kapalkundala  is 
‘untypical’  in  that  the  womanly  ideal  held  up  for  the  edification  of  Bengali  women  by  the 
‘later  Bankim’  reflected  a  different  outlook.  I  do  see  a  disjuncture  between  the  writings 
cited  above  and  the  later  works  such  as  Devi  Caudhurani  (1884)  or  Sitaram  (1887)  .with 
their  standard  formulae  which  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  the  samskaras  that  the  ‘early 
Bankim’  had  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  the  disjuncture  is  not  all  that  deep, 
that  these  tendencies  in  the  later  Bankim  are  prefigured  as  early  as  1860’s  in  Kapalkundala. 
That  brings  us  to  the  theme  of  freedom  and  determinism. 
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IV 

Kapalkundala  is  the  story  of  a  woman  nurtured  outside  of  society  trying  to  comprehend 
that  society,  particularly  her  own  status  as  a  woman  and  a  wife.  I  have  argued  that  in  the 
process  there  develops  a  critique  of  the  subjection  of  women  in  society.  One  would  expect 
a  radical  message  as  the  outcome.  There  is  none.  Why  ?  That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer  (unless  one  resorts  to  the  simple  cant  about  constraints  on  the  colonial  intellectual 
or  some  other  variety  of  crude  explanation  directly  correlating  existential  conditions  with 
an  intellectual  s  individual  thought  process).  The  answer  perhaps  lies  in  Bankim’s  conception 
of  Free  Will  and  Necessity. 

Let  us  consider  the  fact  that  the  two  turning  points  in  the  story  are  crises  precipitated  by 
woman’s  act  of  disobedience.  Kapalkundala  disobeys  first  her  father  and  then  her  husband. 
In  the  first  instance,  she  defies  the  Kapalika,  her  adoptive  father,  and  saves  Navakumar’s 
life.  The  consequence  of  this  disobedience  is  that  she  loses  the  garden  of  Eden  where  she 
belonged  till  then.  The  second  turning  point  of  the  story  hinges  on  her  defiance  of  her 
husband.  The  husband  would  not  have  his  wife  moving  about  freely  and  going  out  at  night, 
for  these  are  against  all  social  norms  that  man  has  created.  Kapalkundala’s  disobedience 
leads  to  her  death.  Navakumar’s  last  question  to  her  is  whether  she  has  been  unfaithful..  Of 
course  she  had  not  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  That  is  clear  from  the  narrative.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  What  is  significant  is  that  to  Kapalkundala  the  question  is  irrelevant. 
To  Navakumar’s  cry  from  the  heart,  ‘why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  you  were  not  unfaithful  ?’, 
her  answer  is,  ‘You  had  not  asked  me.’  Neither  the  stereotype  of  the  faithful  wife  nor  that 
of  the  unfaithful  wife  in  love  with  another  man  makes  sense  to  Kapalkundala.  She  is 
unattached,  free  and  therefore  she  is  beyond  Navakumar’s  comprehension. 

I  have  said  that  woman’s  disobedience  is  a  crucial  element  in  the  novel.  Disobedience  is 
an  element  also  important  in  many  myths  where  disobedience  symbolizes  freedom  and  the 
price  of  freedom  is  the  fall  from  grace.  One  can  readily  recall  the  instances  of  Prometheus 
in  Greek  mythology,  Adam  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  Hebrew  mythology,  Sita  and  the 
Laksmanarekha  in  Hindu  mythology.  It  is  not  that  Bankim  consciously  develops  a  parallel 
with  the  mythological  archetypes.  But  elements  that  mythologies  contain  impregnate  the 
literary  space  in  which  the  creative  imagination  operates  ;  in  particular  this  is  likely  to  be 
true  of  Bankim  when  he  is  writing  in  the  1860’s. 

Now,  why  is  disobedience  crucial  in  the  ideational  structure  of  the  novel  ?  That  is  because 
disobedience  is  an  act  of  free  choice.  This  has  a  dual  significance  in  the  context  of  this 
novel  :  (a)  a  woman  opting  for  a  course  of  action  of  her  own  choice  is  an  assertion  of 
freedom,  and  (b)  beyond  the  gender  question,  is  the  freedom  that  inheres  in  every  individual’s 
disobedience  of  archetypal  authority  ;  this  could  be  the  father,  the  scriptural  injunctions, 
social  norms,  etc. 

The  latter  kind  of  assertion  of  freedom  finds  expression  in  the  writings  and  actions  of 
some  of  Bankim’s  contemporaries,  especially  his  early  contemporaries  of  the  Young  Bengal 
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School.  Among  Bankim’s  own  peers  Michael  Madhusudan  Dutt’s  contempt  for  ‘Rama  and 
his  rabble’  and  admiration  for  the  God-defying  Ravana  are,  of  course,  classic  examples  ; 
and  in  real  life  he  became  an  exemplar  of  the  intellectual  virtues  of  disobedience  and  the 
price  one  pays  for  it.  Placed  in  this  social  and  intellectual  milieu  one  begins  to  understand 
the  significance  of  the  theme  of  disobedience  in  Bankim’s  novel.  In  the  traditional  Hindu 
order,  man  and  woman  have  a  pre-ordained  status  in  the  family,  in  the  kin-group,  in  the- 
caste,  in  the  society  at  large.  It  put  constraints  on  freedom,  but  it  imparted  stability  to 
social  existence  and  gave  security  to  the  constituents  of  society.  This  is  an  ideal  type  of 
order  to  which  the  ideal  of  individual  freedom  is  the  polar  opposite.  Exercise  of  freedom 
costs  the  individual  the  place  he  or  she  had  in  his  or  her  social  world.  Bankim  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  cost  of  disobedience  or  freedom.  In  this  sense  Kapalkundala  is  a  parable. 

There  is  a  third  sense  in  which  the  concept  of  freedom  is  central  in  the  novel.  Bankim 
raises  the  question,  is  freedom  possible  ?  How  free  can  the  individual  be  ?  This  is  the 
question  of  Free  Will  versus  Necessity  or  Determinism.  In  a  little  known  chapter  that 
Bankim  put  in  the  early  editions  of  the  novel  and  discarded  in  later  editions,  Bankim 
encounters  this  question. 

This  chapter  is  a  clumsily  written  homiletic  piece  totally  out  of  place  in  the  flow  of  the 
narrative.  It  can  be  read  as  a  statement  of  the  theory  of  tragedy — the  inevitability  that  leads 
the  two  chief  protagonists  to  a  tragic  end.  Bankim  refers  to  the  inevitability  of  Fate  in  Greek 
drama,  in  Shakespeare,  in  the  Mahabharata.  But  the  chapter  can  also  be  read  as  a  discourse 
on  free  will  and  necessity,  on  human  freedom  and  historical  determination  or  inevitability. 

This  chapter  begins  with  a  long  quotation  from  J.S.  Mill  : 

Pure  or  Asiatic  Fatalism,  the  Fatalism  of  Oedipus,  holds  that  our  actions  do  not 
depend  upon  our  desires.  Whatever  our  wishes  may  be,  a  superior  power  or  an 
abstract  Destiny,  will  overrule  them,  and  compel  us  to  act,  not  as  we  desire,  but 
in  the  manner  predestined.  The  other  kind,  modified  Fatalism  I  will  call  it,  holds 
that  our  actions  are  determined  by  our  will,  our  will  by  our  desires,  and  our 
desires  by  the  joint  influence  of  the  motives  presented  to  us  and  of  our  individual 
character  (p,  90). 

Bankim’s  own  gloss  upon  this  is  that  the  so-called  ‘destiny  written  on  one’s  bjrow 
(lalatalipi)  is  merely  an  invention  for  the  self-delusion  of  the  inert  people.’  But  Bankim 
accepts  the  conception  of  Necessity  ‘which  no  human  power  can  deflect  from  its  path’  : 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  influence  of  Fate  (adrista)  or  some  supernatural  power 
makes  us  act  in  a  certain  way.  Even  an  atheist  may  accept  Fate  (or  Necessity). 
Events  in  the  world  are  inevitable  consequences  of  physical  laws  and  human 
proclivities;  human  proclivities  are  consequences  of  laws  governing  physical  and 
mental  processes;  therefore,  Fate  (adrista)  is  the  result  of  mental  and  physical 
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processes;  but  since  we  do  not  know  all  about  these  processes  it  has  been  called 
Fate.  Some  readers  may  be  unhappy  with  the  denouement  of  this  story.  They 
may  say,  ‘This  is  not  a  happy  ending,  the  author  could  have  made  it  different’. 
The  answer  is,  ‘Fate.  Who  can  withstand  Fate  ?  The  author  is  powerless.  As  we 
have  sown  in  the  beginning  so  shall  we  reap.  To  show  it  otherwise  will  violate 
truth’  (p.  92). 

This  is  how  Bankim,  while  trying  to  distance  himself  from  what  Mill  called  ‘Asiatic 
Fatalism  ,  looks  at  the  limits  of  Free  Will  under  inevitable  Necessity.  In  one  passage  Bankim 
writes  that  adrista  ‘in  another  form  takes  the  names  Fate  and  Necessity  and  has  caused 
immense  debates  among  European  philosophers’  (p.  91) ;  in  this  passage  he  uses  the  English 
terms  in  quotation  marks  (transliterated  in  Bengali). 

Thus  Bankimchandra  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  limits  of  Free  Will.  Torn  between  the 
ideal  of  freedom  of  human  action  and  the  knowledge  of  Necessity,  Bankim’s  is  actually  a 
pessimistic  stance.  I  think  his  conception  of  the  limits  of  freedom  in  this  sense  is  one  source 
of  the  melancholy  that  pervades  the  novel  Kapalkundala.  The  other  source  of  that  melancholy 
is  I  think  the  solitariness  of  Kapalkundala.  She  is  alone  in  a  society  alien  to  her — no  longer 
part  of  the  garden  of  Nature  where  she  was  reared,  nor  yet  a  part  of  human  society  into 
which  she  is  thrown  by  the  course  of  her  life,  nor  in  any  meaningful  relationship  with  her 
husband,  for  her  individuality  is  incongruent  with  the  conventionally  defined  wifely  role. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  words  of  Erich  Fromm,  that  freedom  through  individuation  is  also 
a  growing  ‘aloneness’.  And  it  may  not  be  fortuitous  that  this  has  a  parallel  in  the  solitude 
of  Bankimchandra  in  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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WOMEN,  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 


Suresh  Chandra  Moitra 


IN  our  old  literature  women  are  either  good  or  bad,  moral  or  immoral,  jealous  or  generous 
to  the  extent  of  condoning  their  husband’s  regular/irregular  liaison  with  other  women  or 
with  women  of  easy  virtue.  In  Bankim  they  are  of  different  nature,  they  stand  in  confron¬ 
tation  with  their  husbands,  if  they  violate  any  moral  or  social  code. 

Many  of  his  novels  are  named  after  the  heroines  :  DurgesnandinI,  Kapalkundala,  Mrinalinl, 
Devi  CaudhuranI,  Indira  and  Rajanl.  Even  in  novels  not  titled  after  heroines,  women  play 
the  keyrole  ;  the  plot  centres  on  their  movements/actions/attitudes.  Krisnakanter  Will, 
Candrasekhar,  Visavriksa  are  novels  of  this  category.  In  Raj sinha  and  Sitaram,  however, 
male  characters  dominate  the  scene. 

Broadly,  Bankim’s  novels  may  be  grouped  into  two  categories  : 

1.  Novels  depicting  the  life  of  the  past. 

2.  Novels  depicting  contemporary  life.  Students,  of  literature  classify  the  first 
category  as  historical  novels,  as  if  they  have  no  bearing  on  present-day  events. 
The  second  category  is  labelled  as  social  novels  ;  it  leaves  a  scope  to  designate 
one  form  of  novels  as  asocial. 


II 

In  his  historical  novels  Bankim  paints  women  in  multiple  colours.  They  are  made  of 
heterogeneous  elements  and  their  actions/reactions  are  not  always  confined  to  time  and 
space.  More  often  than  not,  familial  ties  and  caste  rules  are  disregarded.  Ayesha,  an  Afghan 
princess  falls  in  love  with  a  Hindu  youth  ;  Tilottama,  a  Bengali  girl,  loves  a  Rajput.  Their 
responses  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  soul,  not  of  their  father  or  guardian.  Vimala, 
though  advanced  in  age,  can  still  violate  caste  injunctions.  Thus  they  anticipate  modern 
social  behaviour.  Their  link  with  the  past  is,  as  it  were,  infirm,  and  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  they  embody  the  future.  Tilottama  is  barely  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years  ;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Chieftain  of  gad  Mandaran.  Bankim  describes  not  only  her  beauty  and 
sweet  youthfulness,  but  also  her  cultured  ambience.  We  see  her  reading  Kadambari  by 
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Banabhatta,  Vasavadatta  by  Subandhu,  and  Glta-Govinda  by  Jayadeva.  Quite 
absentmindedly  she  writes  down  on  the  floor  of  her  apartment  the  name  of  Jagatsinha,  the 
commander  of  the  Mughal  army  setting  out  on  an  expedition  to  Bengal  and  Orissa.  One 
evening,  Tilottama  and  Vimala  come  to  worship  the  Lord  Siva  and  are  detained  in  the 
temple  because  of  rain  and  thunder.  The  prince  also  takes  refuge  there.  When  the  storm  is 
over,  Jagatsinha  offers  to  escort  them  home.  It  is  just  the  chivalric  gesture  of  a  knight.  The 
elderly  woman  declines  in  her  prudence  to  accept  the  offer  to  keep  up  the  good  name  of  a  lady. 

The  honour  or  reputation  of  a  lady  is  highly  valued.  The  dying  Virendrasinha  echoes  a 
similar  sentiment  when  Katlu  Khan  asks  him,  ‘Do  you  intend  to  see  your  daughter  before 
death  ?’  ‘If  my  daughter  is  alive  in  your  house,  I  should  not  see  her  ;  but  if  she  were  dead, 
I  would  die  embracing  her  corpse.’  This  Virendrasinha  once  refused  to  gain  his  release  by 
marrying  a  girl  of  the  low  caste.  His  proud  reply  was,  ‘I  would  rather  rot  behind  the  prison 
bar  for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  would  wait  for  death  than  accepting  such  a  proposal  of 
marriage.’  And  yet  both  Tilottama  and  Ayesha  throw  caution  to  the  winds  and  ignore  the 
age-old  barriers  of  caste,  race  and  religion.  We  should  also  note  that  Tilottama  is  a  lady  of 
rare  virtue.  Ayesha  is  better  than  the  best.  With  the  least  hesitation  Ayesha  opens  her  mind 
before  the  Rajput  prince  and  Osman  and  says  defiantly  that  this  prisoner  is  the  Lord  of  her 
heart  (ei  band I  amar  pranesvara ) .  This  bold  announcement  of  Ayesha  cuts  across  the  prevalent 
conventional  portrayal  of  love-scenes  in  Indian  literature.  Hitherto  lovers  in  literature  usually 
conveyed  their  feelings  to  the  beloved  by  a  messenger,  a  maid-servant  or  a  Brahmin  attending 
to  the  house-deity  ;  sometimes  birds,  animals,  even  clouds  acted  as  errand-couriers.  Here 
for  the  first  time  a  lady  speaks  out  her  mind  directly  without  any  periphrasis.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  response.  Disappointed  lovers  in  such  cases  commit  suicide.  No,  she  does 
not  follow  this  copy-book  model.  She  has  a  poison-ring,  but  she  throws  it  into  waters. 
She  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  resist  the  temptation  of  death  in  such  a  situation  ;  she  is 
also  aware  that  to  live  alone  is  a  harder  task.  She  chooses  the  hard  way.  The  heroine  in  the 
second  novel  Kapalkundala  is  also  a  unique  woman,  who  has  no  roots  in  time  and  space. 
Navakumar  deserted  by  his  fellow-travellers  on  the  sea-shore  is  in  search  of  a  path  through 
the  forest  ;  he  falls  into  the  clutches  of  a  Kapalika,  a  devotee  of  an  obscure  cult,  who 
performs  gruesome  rituals  like  human  sacrifice  before  the  goddess  Kali.  Kapalkundala  was 
reared  up  by  this  Kapalika.  In  the  story,  she  has  grown  into  a  wonderful  young  beauty. 
She  frees  Navakumar  and  shows  him  the  way  to  escape.  There  is  a  temple  near  the  sea-shore. 
She  brings  Navakumar  there  and  tells  the  priest  what  has  happened.  The  priest  gets 
frightened,  advises  her  to  marry  the  young  man  and  run  away.  The  word  vivaha  (marriage) 
is  something  strange  to  her,  and  although  the  priest  tries  to  explain  the  concept  of  marriage, 
she  does  not  seem  to  learn  much.  She  is  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  She 
has  indeed  no  equal  in  literature  ;  she  is  more  innocent  than  Sakuntala  or  Miranda.  She  gets 
married,  but  she  always  remains  an  outsider. 
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Candrasekhar,  Anandamath,  Devi  Caudhu  rani,  SI  tar  am  and  Rajsinha  have  historical  setting 
and  combine  fact  with  fiction.  Anandamath  and  Sltaram  were  published  at  a  time  when 
women  were  fighting  against  their  age-old  servitude.  Kadambini  Basu  was  then  leading  a 
group  of  independent-minded  ladies.  They  won  the  permission  for  sitting  in  the  university 
examination  and  subsequently  to  address  public  conferences  along  with  male  members. 
Miss  Carpenter  had  founded  the  National  Indian  Association  with  which  Bankim  himself 
was  associated  as  a  member  of  its  executive  body.  (Bangalar  Nava  Jagaran,  Prabhatchandra 
Gangopadhyay,  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj,  1st  edition,  1945,  pp.  83-87.)  There  broke  out  a 
peasant  revolt  ;  a  son  of  a  Rai-Bahadur  and  a  deputy  magistrate,  Bankim  could  not  extend 
his  sympathy  toward  the  agitating  peasants,  but  when  the  landless  peasants  took  to  dacoity, 
he  approved  of  them.  Thuggees  and  dacoits  were  not  born-criminals,  circumstances  made 
them  so.  Thuggees  were  recruited  from  the  disbanded  army  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the  dacoits 
were  from  the  landless  cultivators.  The  novel  does  not  refer  to  peasants’  revolt,  but  it  tells 
or  remodels  the  story  of  bandits  fighting  against  the  background  of  a  medieval  world. 
Vrajesvar  has  three  wives  ;  Sltaram  has  three  wives  and  perhaps  a  host  of  concubines. 
Praphulla,  the  first  wife  of  Vrajesvar  is  driven  out  of  home  for  the  ill  repute  of  her  mother  ; 
the  mother  is  the  victim  of  slanderous  gossip.  Her  pitiless  father-in-law  Haravallav  doe? 
not  care  to  check  the  truth.  She  embraces  the  life  of  a  mendicant  at  the  instance  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Bhavani  Pathak,  changes  her  clothes,  food  habits  and  takes  to  a  life  of 
abstinence.  $anti  of  Anandamath  also  adopts  the  ascetic  mode — it  is  a  form  of  protest  against 
her  barren  life.  (Sand’s  husband  accepts  the  life  of  a  santan,  a  patriot,  a  son  of  the  motherland. 
The  santandharma  is  a  religion  of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  They  are  genuine,  pure  patriots.) 
She  is  a  formidable  woman,  adept  in  wrestling  and  riding,  and  she  dares  confront  a  sahib, 
an  Englishman.  But  her  encounter  and  altercation  with  the  English  are  not  motivated  by 
any  mischief :  all  her  actions  are  prompted  by  her  dedication  to  the  cause  of  her  motherland. 
She  is  different  from  Saivalinl  and  far  from  a  coquette.  Kalyani,  the  wife  of  Mahendra 
Sinha,  is  a  woman  of  unimpeachable  honesty.  She  never  responds  to  the  entreaties  of 
Bhavananda,  an  ascetic  and  a  patriot.  He  first  finds  her  lying  half-dead  by  the  side  of  a  river  ; 
by  nursing  and  medication  he  restores  her  to  health.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  he  is  enamoured 
of  her  charms.  He  per-sists  in  cajoling  and  enticing  her,  drops  hints  that  he  would  renounce 
his  santandharma,  the  religion  of  the  patriot,  for  her  sake.  But  all  this  has  no  appeal  for 
her.  In  desperation  he  asks  her  whether  she  would  bear  him  in  her  memory  ;  she  replies  in 
the  negative.  To  adore  a  beautiful  woman  is  man’s  instinctive  appetite,  and  in  Bankim’s 
novels,  this  is  a  recurrent  theme. 

In  Rajsinha — the  expanded  edition  is  written  in  the  last  phase  of  his  life — the  writer 
exhibits  an  abundance  of  his  creative  power.  It  is  a  huge  gallery  of  portraits.  The  men  and 
women  who  crowd  into  this  fictive  world  are  all  very  distinctive  ;  the  canvas  is  vast,  both 
geographically  and  demographically.  The  area  stretches  from  the  capital-city  Agra  to 
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Rupanagar,  a  small  hillock  city  in  the  corner  ot  Rajasthan,  and  nature  reveals  contrasting 
landscapes.  Like  geographic  variedness,  the  world  of  man  is  also  manifold.  From  the 
Emperor  Alamgir  to  a  poor  pedlar  selling  tasvirs  (pictures),  a  panoramic  view  of  human 
images  unfolds  before  our  eyes.  This  epic  dimension — largeness  and  variety — is  something 
new  in  our  literature  and  we  say  this  keeping  in  view  works  like  Candimangal  of  Kavikankan 
Mukundaram  and  Tagore  s  Gora.  Manucci’s  Stond  do  Mogor  and  Jahangir’s  Tujuki  are 
perhaps  comparable  to  it.  In  Rajsinha,  the  ladies  are  beautiful,  but  their  physical  beauty  is 
not  the  only  factor  that  determines  their  excellence.  Nirmalkumarl  is  witty  and  intelligent  ; 
she  never  loses  her  presence  ot  mind  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  Zeb-Unnisa,  a  brilliant  inmate 
ot  the  Mughal  harem,  has  the  lustre  that  can  beguile  any  hero,  but  she  has  also  a  heart  that 
rings  true  and  a  mind  capable  of  instrospection.  A  contrast  to  her,  Daria  has  a  plebeian 
origin,  but  she  also  steals  some,  of  the  glamour  of  the  Mughal  harem.  She  partly  resembles 
Kapalkundala,  and  like  Kapalkundala  Daria  is  innocent  of  court  intrigues  ;  she  has  to  pay 
the  price  tor  this.  What  burns  in  her  is  fire  ;  this  fire  of  life  never  dims,  it  blazes  till  her 
last  moments.  The  episodes  that  centre  round  Mabarak,  Zeb-Unnisa  arid  Daria  unfold  a 
drama  within  the  drama.  The  driving  force  of  the  drama  is  beauty.  The  Mughal  harem  is 
depicted  in  all  its  grandeur  ;  only  one  parallel  can  be  cited,  but  its  story  belongs  to  a  different 
period.  It  is  Kadamban,  a  treasure-house  of  magnificent  pictures. 

Bankim  s  ideas  are  not  borrowed  from  any  particular  source.  Some  affinities  may  strike 
our  attention,  but  he  had  his  own  view  quite  independent  of  others.  Panchkari  Ban- 
dyopadhyay  mentions  three  novels  forming  a  group — Devi  Caudhuram,  Anandamath  and 
Sitaram.  They  serve  as  vehicles  propagating  his  Anusllan-tattva,  and  Praphulla  is  the  supreme 
embodiment  of  the  author’s  creed-.  Benoy  Sarkar  sees  her  as  a  composite  model,  combining 
within  herself  something  ot  Mill,  Comte  and  the  Gita.  Priyaranjan  Sen  shares  this  view 
with  a  little  -reservation.  In  spite  of  all  her  philosophical  learning  and  yoga  exercises,  she 
remains  a  typical  Bengali  woman  in  the  last  analysis  ;  she  never  forgets  that  she  is  a  married 
woman  and  takes  fish  on  ekadasi  day.  But  the  intellectual,  cultural,  religious  temper  of 
Bengal  in  those  days  cannot  be  precisely  summed  up.  Several  forces  were  at  work.  Factories 
of  foreign  merchants,  churches  of  alien  faith  sprang  up  throughout  the  coastal  belt  of  the 
country,  and  the  landscape  witnessed  a  constant  change.  A  poet  of  the  period  rightly 
describes  the  changing  scene  :  ‘When  the  city  burns  the  temple  cannot  escape.’  So  Bankim’s 
perception  is  not  limited  to  prominent  men  or  historical  luminaries.  A  very  ordianry  woman 
like  Nimai,  sister  of  Jivananda,  appears  before  us  for  once,  but  she  is  unforgettable,  homely 
and  sprightly.  So  is  Syama  of  Kapalkundala Beauty  may  be  found  in  a  wayside  flower, 
not  necessarily  in  a  trim  garden. 


IV 


Apparently,  Bankim  moved  about  the  periphery,  but  he  was  deeply  involved  in  all  that 
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happened  in  contemporary  Bengal.  Many  of  his  novels — ‘social’  in  character — address  the 
burning  questions  of  the  period.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  beside  Svarnalata  by  Taraknath 
Ganguli.  Ganguli’s  novel  was  praised  highly  for  its  realism,  but  no  character  in  this  fiction 
is  thrown  into  the  whirling  of  current  life.  Sarala,  Svarnalata,  Pramada  are  life-like,  but 
they  do  not  breathe  in  and  out  the  fresh  air  of  excitement  of  the  times  ;  they  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  share  of  movable  and  immovable  property.  Bankim’s  women  belong 
to  a  different  world.  In  Visavriksa,  Krisnakanter  Will  and  Rajani  they  are  more  concerned 
with  the  contemporary  problems  agitating  the  conscious  citizens.  Problems  like  polygamy, 
child  marriage,  widow-remarriage  were  then  debated,  although  the  structure  of  society  was 
feudal.  But  history  was  in  a  state  of  flux,  opening  up  a  new  chapter. 

Kundanandini,  an  orphan  girl,  is  given  shelter  by  Nagendra,  a  big  zamindar,  and  zamindary 
was  then  an  established  institution.  The  poor  girl  is  filled  with  wonder  as  she  finds  rows 
of  buildings  and  numerous  servants  and  maid-servants.  Nagendra  has  all  the  glamour  of  a 
feudal  lord,  barring  the  accoutrements  of  dancing  girls  and  wine.  But  by  living  her  own 
life  Kunda  challenges  the  logic  of  the  feudal  system  and  feudal  values.  The  movements 
initiated  by  Vidyasagar  and  the  Derozians  stirred  the  atmosphere  ;  the  country  was  in 
turmoil  and  there  was  raging  controversy  among  the  educated  community.  The  orphan 
Kunda  is  married  off  to  a  young  man  by  Suryamukhi.  But  she  loses  her  husband  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth  and  comes  back  to  Nagendra’s  house.  She  is  then  a  pretty  girl  of 
eighteen.  To  see  Kunda  is  to  fall  in  love.  Nagendra  is  bewitched  and  loses  his  poise.  He 
decides  to  take  advantage  of  the  reform  movement.  He  would  marry  her.  Nagendra  could 
have  easily  kept  her  as  a  concubine  as  Govindalal  keeps  Rohini.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  Rohini 
that  she  has  no  patroness  or  protectress  like  Suryamukhi.  Nagendra’s  passion  for  Kunda  is 
not  one-sided.  But  what  happenes  to  Suryamukhi  ?  She  arranges  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
but  in  such  a  large  house  she  finds  no  corner  to  live  in.  And  so  she  leaves.  Alone  she  goes, 
alone  she  suffers  the  pain  of  separation.  After  her  departure  Kunda  finds  life  miserable.  She 
feels  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  thirst  for  happiness.  Suryamukhi  finally  returns  and  there  is 
a  jubilation  in  the  house.  Kunda  takes  a  painful  decision  and  takes  poison  ;  she  is  not  Ayesha. 
At  her  dying  moment  Nagendra  comes  before  her.  Kunda  says  without  hesitation,  ‘I  have 
decided  to  die,  but  the  moment  I  look  at  you,  I  do  not  want  to  die.’  In  her  death  she  stands 
for  life  and  love. 

Death  has  left  on  her/Only  the  beautiful. 

(Thomas  Hood,  ‘The  Bridge  of  Sighs’) 

Bankimchandra  in  his  authorial  role  gives  some  moral  lessons  at  the  conclusion,  but  the 
didactic  overtone  cannot  weigh  down  the  human  interest  of  the  story.  His  third  major 
novel  Rajani  has  been  unfairly  bracketed  with  the  works  of  Lytton  and  Wilkie  Collins  ;  it 
is  quite  an  independent  novel,  responsive  to  the  currents  of  the  times.  To  a  casual  reader 
it  may  seem  a  story  involving  succession  and  litigation.  On  the  surface  level,  there  are 
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wrangles  over  property  and  inheritance,  and  in  his  judicial  vocation,  Bankim  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  of  the  motivations  of  the  human  animal.  But  the  conflict,  as  portrayed  in 
Rajani,  takes  place  in  the  human  souls,  and  in  tone  and  temper  it  is  the  most  modern  of 
all  his  novels.  To  appreciate  this  modernity,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  individualizing  traits 
of  the  characters.  Amarnath  is  familiar  with  the  major  thinkers  of  his  time  and  he  is  both 
scholarly  and  sensitive.  The  heroine  Rajani  is  a  girl  who  had  lost  her  parents,  eyesight  and 
property  in  childhood.  She  sells  flowers  and  this  is  her  livelihood.  At  the  end  the  girl  gets 
back  her  property,  her  eyesight  is  restored  ;  she  gets  married  and  becomes  the  mother  of 
a  child.  There  is  another  woman  who  has  an  important  role  in  this  drama  of  interior  events. 
She  has  perfect  eyesight,  dazzling  youth  and  moves  with  ease  in  all  circles.  She  naturally 
attracts  much  greater  attention.  She  is  apparently  wise,  affectionate,  dutiful  to  her  step-sons 
and  is  a  caring  wife  to  her  aged  husband.  She  had  a  lover  in  her  early  youth  whom  she 
treated  with  perverse  cruelty  in  a  juvenile  frolic.  Later  she  is  married  to  a  person  who  is  of 
her  grand  father’s  age.  He  is  a  grand  old  man  of  sixty-eight  and  she  is  only  nineteen.  After 
a  lapse  of  several  years  she  meets  Amarnath,  her  childhood  lover.  Amarnath  as  we  have 
noted,  is  learned,  perceptive,  discerning  and  self-possessed.  Toward  the  end  Amarnath  says 
in  an  imploring  tone,  ‘Will  you  have  a  small  hidden  corner  for  me  in  your  heart  ?’  Lavangalata 
answers,  ‘No,  that  cannot  be  done.  Here,  in  this  life,  I  will  not  waste  even  a  little  amount 
of  compassion  that  a  pet  bird  from  me  may  have.  You  cannot  expect  of  me  a  modicum  of 
affection  while  I  am  alive.’  She  reminds  him  that  she  is  a  married  woman,  but  she  is  found 
weeping.  In  the  first  edition  she  trembles.  Perhaps  trembling  is  more  revealing.  Lavangalata 
is  a  tragic  figure,  representing  the  predicament  of  women  in  a  polygamous  society  that 
prescribes  one  set  of  rules  for  women  and  another  for  men.  Bankimchandra  severely  criticized 
Vidyasagar  for  his  pamphlet  on  polygamy,  but  the  artist  acts  in  a  different  way.  Consider, 
again,  his  stark  portrayals  in  Krisnakanter  Will.  Like  RadharanI and  Yugalahguriya,  Krisna¬ 
kanter  Will  is  not  a  story  of  wish-fulfilment.  Here  sweet  dreams  are  mercilessly  broken. 
For  Bhramar  or  for  Rohini,  there  is  no  purgatory,  no  paradise,  there  is  only  hell.  On 
Bharmar’s  death-bed  her  husband  Govindalal  sits  by  her  side  and  sheds  tears.  Bharmar  too 
weeps,  but  her  last  words  have  a  toughness  beneath  the  gracious  tenderness  :  Forgive  me 
and  bless  me  that  I  may  be  happy  in  my  next  birth.  She  does  not  say  that  she  wishes  to 
meet  him  or  have  him  as  her  husband  in  the  next  birth.  Suffering  remakes  her,  makes  her 
an  adult,  transforms  her  into  a  completely  grown-up  woman.  Once  she  was  powerless  to 
keep  her  husband  attached  to  her  ;  then  she  was  just  a  girl  displaying  childish  pique  and 
pranks.  In  the  later  part  of  her  life  she  is  no  longer  a  simple  girl  unaware  of  life’s  intricacies 
and  forgives  her  erring  husband.  After  the  charges  of  murder  are  dismissed  by  the  court, 
Govindalal  writes  Bharmar.  But  Bharmar  is  no  longer  the  familiar  Bhramar.  She  warns 
him  not  to  meet  her. 

I  would  arrange  everything  for  your  smooth  arrival  and  then  I  would  leave  for 

my  parents’  house.  There  is  no  possibility  that  we  would  meet  again  in  this  life. 
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I  am  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  too  are. 

Rohmi  is  a  widow  like  Kunda,  but  she  does  not  have  the  privilege  of  ritual  sanction.  She 
is  young  and  not  inferior  to  anybody  in  intelligence  and  beauty,  and  does  not  deserve  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  her.  The  logic  of  the  story  may  not  have  found  any  other  alternative, 
but  a  human  being  cannot — and  should  not — be  sacrificed  to  the  altar  of  logic.  An  orphan 
having  no  brother  or  sister,  not  even  a  close  friend  that  Saratchandra  s  ParvatT  and  Badadidi 
have,  she  has  none  to  advise  her  in  her  distress.  She  has  also  nothing  to  lose  in  the  wide 
empty  world  save  her  good  name  ;  she  loses  it  and  is  treated  like  a  public  woman.  But  she 
is  not  a  woman  devoid  of  virtues.  When  she  is  requested  to  steal  the  will,  she  shrinks  back  : 
‘Stealing  ?  No,  I  would  not  do  it  even  if  you  cut  me  into  pieces.’  Haralal  entices  her  by  a 
promise  that  he  would  marry  her  according  to  the  new  laws  initiated  by  Vidyasagar,  and 
she  does  that  dreadful  act.  But  when  Haralal  refuses  to  marry  her  on  the  plea  that  he  is  the 
son  of  a  zamindar,  she  becomes  livid  with  rage  and  refuses  to  hand  over  the  will,  although 
Haralal  offers  a  big  amount  of  money.  ‘No,  I  won’t  give  it,  even  if  you  offer  me  a  lakh  ot 
rupees.  You  should  do  what  you  have  promised  to  do.’ 

Rohinfs  longing  for  her  own  home  cannot  be  blamed.  But  she  is  punished  heavily — a 
murder  in  a  brothel  is  a  common  affair.  But  the  writer  does  not  show  irreverence  to  her 
dead  body  :  it  may  even  be  said  that  death  transforms  her  into  an  image  of  beauty  born  of 
suffering.  Bankim  may  have  been  puritan,  but  his  is  the  kind  of  puntanism  that  is  not 
inimical  to  art..  So  Mabarak,  Zeb-Unnisaare  pardoned  ;  his  literary  sensibility  overrides  his 
puritanism.  And  yet  the  critics  of  his  age  denounced  his  art  for  ‘describing  the  destructive 
potentials  of  human  passion.’  This  was  also  the  time  when  critics  would  nose  out  plagiarism 
and  foreign  influences.  It  is  true  that  Buckle,  Bentham,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Augustus  Comte, 
Herbert  Spencer  and  other  Western  thinkers  influenced  him  directly  or  indirectly  ;  but  every 
major  writer/thinker  is  in  debt  to  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  And  these  debts  do 
not  take  away  from  the  originality  of  a  genius.  Praphulla  is  not  Comte’s  foster-child  nor 
are  Sr!  and  Sand  the  progeny  of  Spencer.  They  belong  to  our  society  and  are  products  of 
the  emerging/emergent  social  ethos.  Bankim’s  women  retain  their  essential  femininity,  but 
they  are  also  vibrant  individuals,  part  of — and  not  severed  from — their  social  roots,  while 
rebelling  against  blind  conformism  and  social  tyranny.  They  are  full  of  life — sometimes 
engaging  in  domestic  duties,  sometimes  in  social/political  activities.  They  are  Bengali/Indian 
women,  just  as  Jnanadanandini  Devi  and  Sarala  Devi  Chaudhurani  were,  responding  appro¬ 
priately  to  the  demands  of  the  time. 
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B ANKIMCH ANDR A  S  Indira  was  first  published  in  Vahgadarsan  in  1279  B.S.  Sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  printed  in  1280  B.S.  (1873  AT).).  Visavriksa  (The  Poison  Tree)  was  also 
serialized  in  Vahgadarsan  at  that  time  and  the  book  was  published  in  the  same  year.  After 
his  experiments  with  historical  novels  (Durgesnandmi,  Kapalkundala  and  MrinalinI)  Ban- 
kimchandra  turned  his  attention  to  the  contemporary  scene.  The  change  fr-om  historical 
novels  to  realistic  narratives  is  of  considerable  importance  in  Bankimchandra’s  world.  From 
stray  facts  that  we  have  gathered  from  Bankim’s  friends  and  relatives  about  his  life  we  are 
assured  that  at  the  time  of  writing  Indira,  Bankimchandra  was  well  acquianted  with  Bentham, 
Mill,  Comte  and  other  Western  sociologists.  His  debt  to  Mill  and  Comte  was  large.  Bankim¬ 
chandra  must  have  read  Mill’s  ‘On  Subjection  of  Women’  and  Comte’s  writings  on 
positivism.  From  his  Samya  (Equality)  published  in  Vahgadarsan  we  may  readily  deduce 
that  Bankimchandra  was  the  champion  of  women’s  liberation. 

In  Visavriksa  his  depiction  of  conjugal  love  begins  a  new  era  in  the  Bengali  novel.  In 
one  sense  the  spirit  of  modernism  enters  into  Bengali  literature.  But  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  modernism  ?  Bankimchandra’s  depiction  of  love  differs  from  the  medieval  concept  of 
love  in  which  man  dominates  over  woman.  Bankimchandra  creates  a  world  where  the  concept 
of  private  family  constitutes  the  dominant  motif.  It  is  a  small  nucleus  composed  of  husband 
and  wife.  No  entanglements  of  the  joint  family  interfere  with  the  development  of  love  in 
fruition  and  love  in  separation.  Suryamukhi,  the  heroine,  shapes  the  story.  There  are  lapses 
and  hesitations  in  Bankim’s  creation,  but  here  we  get  a  picture  of  the  first  ideal  conjugal 
love  in  a  nuclear  family  ofBengal.  The  novel  is  written  from  a  middle  class  point  of  view. 

In  this  context  Indira,  the  short  story,  is  to  be  judged.  The  technique  of  narration  adopted 
here  is  unique  in  the  Bengali  novel.  The  author-narrator  device  is  discarded  ;  the  speaker- 
narrator  is  a  woman  and  she  tells  her  own  story.  It  clearly  shows  the  importance  of 
women  in  society.  We  cannot  imagine  a  woman,,  so  ingenious  and  individualistic  in  the 
medieval  literature  ot  Bengal.  In  recounting  her  adventure  she  shuns  the  hesitation,  fear 
and  the  Sastric  shakles  of  medieval  women,  and  establishes  her  superiority  in  every  sphere, 
particularly  in  worldly  affairs.  Here  Bankimchandra  translates  the  idea  of  Mill  into  a  concrete 
image. 

The  idea  of  women’s  liberation  in  the  nineteenth-century  Bengali  society  does  not  follow 
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a  linear  course.  Leaving  aside  the  details  of  that  social  movement,  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
refer  to  Madhusudan’s  Virangana,  Sakuntala,  Tara,  $urpanakha,  Jana  and  several  other 
characters  who  unravel  their  heart  to  their  beloved  in  a  straightforward  manner  and  assert 
their  distinct  identities.  Their  emotion,  their  eagerness  to  meet  the  beloved  show  an 
unabashed  candour.  Bankimchandra  was  an  admirer  of  Madhusudan.  In  Kapalkundala  we 
find  a  chapter  introducing  some  lines  from  Virangana  Kavya  as  the  motto.  Madhusudan  s 
heroines  belong  to  the  past,  but  the  past  acquires  a  contemporaneity.  The  character  of  Indira 
is  set  in  the  immediate  present  ;  she  is  a  product  of  the  new  culture  in  nineteenth-century 
Bengal.  One  should  remember  that  in  medieval  times,  the  woman  was  recognized  as  mother, 
wife  or  sister.  What  is  missing  ip  the  concept  is  woman’s  identity,  an  identity  that  Bankim¬ 
chandra  forcefully  asserts.  His  portrayal  of  womanhood  in  Indira  s  character  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  reformist  movement  of  Bengal.  An  important  aspect  of  this  new  culture 
is  the  importance  attached  to  money.  In  fact  the  very  first  sentence  uttered  by-Indira  revolves 
around  money.  In  modern  times  the  monetary  system  plays  a  significant  role  in  human 
affairs.  Fame,  status,  power — all  are  by-products  of  money,  the  chief  status-symbol.  Indira 
was  married  early — it  was  a  child  marriage.  When  she  is  twenty,  Upendra,  Indira  s  husband, 
proposes  to  take  her  to  his  house.  Indira’s  father  is  rich  and  Upendra  is  poor.  Indira’s  father — 
indifferent  to  his  daughter’s  feelings — rejects  the  proposal  and  says  that  he  would  send  his 
daughter  to  her  father-in-law’s  house  only  when  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  Indira. 
Upendra  takes  up  the  challenge,  joins  the  Commissariat  service,  and  becomes  quite  affluent 
in  course  of  time.  Then  his  father-in-law  agrees  to  send  his  daughter.  A  complete  narration 
of  the  story  is  unnecessary  here.  What  is  worth  mentioning  is  that  Indira  is  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  her  father  ;  she  refuses  to  make  money  the  centre  of  her 
world.  She  even  poses  the  question  whether  money  is  more  important  than  her  happiness. 
In  Bengali  society,  women  supposedly  love  ornaments.  Is  Indira  an  exception  ?  Bankim¬ 
chandra  pondered  this  question.  Twenty  years  later,  when  he  retells  the  story  we  read  a 
strange  statement  from  Indira’s  pen.  It  is  her  devotion  and  perseverance  which  reunite 
her  with  her  husband.  Indira  narrates  her  story  in  a  manner  which  is  somewhat  unusual  for  a 
woman  in  Bengali  society.  It  is  a  pleasure,  she  says,  that  she  is  going  to  her  home  with  her 
husband.  But  her  first  journey  to  her  father-in-law’s  house  was  different  from  this  one.  At 
that  time,  her  journey  was  full  of  hope  and  expectation  ;  she  pined  for  the  love  of  her 
kusBand.  The  first  journey  was  a  poet’s  creation,  but  in  her  second  journey,  she  is  a  rich 
man’s  property.  Are  these  two  journeys  equal  P.Indira  asks,  and  her  own  answer  has  a 
depth  of  meditation  which  reveals  an  unexpected  richness  of  her  personality.  She  says  that 
the  flowers  are  beautiful  in  the  garden,  but  when  they  are  plucked  and  put  in  vases  they  are 
not  as  beautiful.  To  dream  is  happiness,  but  when  the  dream  is  realized  it  loses  its  lustre. 
The  sky  is  not  blue,  but  it  seems  to  be  blue.  Property  is  like  this.  We  are  deluded  into 
thinking  that  happiness  comes  through  money.  But  really  it  is  not  so.  Only  poetry  gives 
us  pleasure  ;  because  poetry  inspires  us  with  hope,  while  property  is  meant  for  mundane 
enjoyment.  There  are  many  rich  people  who  are  nothing  but  the  sentry  of  the  treasury. 
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Indira  s  speculations  have  the  edge  of  satire,  but  they  are  also  serious  reflections  on  value. 
Here  is  a  woman  who  aspires  to  beauty  that  transcends  material  needs  :  she  craves  for  the 
unseen,  the  unknown.  She  voices  the  deeper  sentiments  of  the  Bengali  middle  class  whose 
emergence  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  significant  feature  of  Bankim’s  fictive  world.  With 
her  thirst  for  beauty  Indira  is  well  ahead  of  her  age,  and  she  is  fit  to  figure  in  a  Tagore 
novel.  Her  finer  self  is  at  least  twice  manifest  in  the  novel.  We  may  instance  her  reaction 
as  she  sees  the  Ganges  for  the  first  time,  her  heart  overflowing  with  the  beauty  of  the  river  ; 
and  her  inner  stirrings  at  the  beauty  of  the  vast  horizon  of  nature. 


II 

The  novel  is  a  comedy.  When  it  first  appeared  in  Vahgadarsan  it  was  a  short  story — a  little 
tale  ;  Bankimchandra  enlarged  the  story  by  introducing  a  subsidiary  episode.  Subhasinl  and 
Rarflanbabu  form  a  loving  couple,  reminiscient  of  Sriscandra  and  Kamalmani  in  Visavriksa; 
and  they  sustain  Indira’s  hope  and  faith.  They  undoubtedly  help  to  reunite  the  separated 
couple,  but  that  does  not  attenuate  the  force  of  her  personality  and  her  initiative.  Indira’s 
lust  for  life  fully  blossoms  when  she  is  left  alone  by  the  bandits  in  the  jungle.  She  feels 
momentarily  the  temptation  of  suicide,  but  her  subsequent  resourcefulness  and  daring 
devices  show  the  strength  of  her  purpose.  She  makes  a  bangle  with  the  help  of  creepers 
and  wears  it  as  the  symbol  of  a  married  woman  ;  she  uses  the  leaves  of  the  tree  to  cover 
her  nakedness  and  maintain  her  modesty.  Fortunately  she  finds  a  temporary  shelter  in  a 
village  family  ;  but  she  has  to  leave  their  safe  cloister.  On  the  way  she  meets  a  scoundrel 
to  whom  she  metes  out  due  punishment.  In  a  comedy  threats  produce  suspense,  but  deliver¬ 
ance  is  also  assured  and  chance  plays  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  action.  However, 
these  chance  elements  do  not  hinder  the  natural  course  of  the  novel  or  diminish  Indira’s 
vivacity  and  will.  On  her  way  to  Calcutta,  Indira  enjoys  the  songs  sung  by  the  village  girls. 
This  scene  is  important  in  understanding  the  inner  mind  of  Indira.  The  old  lady,  temporary 
guardian  of  Indira,  does  not  like  the  song.  She  rebukes  Indira.  The  difference  between  them 
is  the  difference  between  two  cultures.  The  words  of  the  song  (kalasl  dhare/garab  kare/bajiye 
yaba  mal)  convey  a  strident  self-assurance  that  strikes  a  chord  in  Indira’s  inner  soul  ;  later 
in  her  difficult  days  she  whispers  the  words  and  gains  courage.  This  individuality  is  the 
essence  of  Indira’s  personality.  The  little  girls  who  sing  are  unaware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  which  are  profane  and  to  an  extent  saucy.  Indira  argues  that  the  words  refer  to 
grown  women,  and  they  sound  beautiful  when  the  girls  sing  them.  Her  contention  is  that 
the  terms  ‘beauty’,  just’,  ‘praiseworthy’  are  all  relative  :  their  significance  varies  from  person 
to  person  and  from  time  to  time.  Ramacandra  abandoned  Sita  for  which  we  praise  Rama, 
but  if  an  ordinary  man  does  this  we  would  censure  his  conduct.  The  arguments  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  are  amusing,  but  they  are  not  without  substance.  The  context 
is  Indira’s  justification  of  her  tricks  to  engage  the  attention  of  her  husband  Upendra. 
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Her  allurements  pierce  him  with  tormenting  passion,  and  the  dalliance  verges  on 
cruelty  ;  but  this  is  excusable  in  view  of  her  situation.  Does  Indira  teach  her  husband  a 
lesson  ? 

The  addition  of  the  domestic  episode  of  SubhasinI  and  Raman  brings  out  the  author’s 
skill  as  craftsman.  This  episode  gradually  unfolds  the  development  of  the  ‘new’  Indira.  This 
part  of  the  story  in  which  with  the  assistance  of  SubhasinI,  Raman  and  Harani  she  almost 
‘seduces’  her  husband  has-  the  suspense  of  a  detective  story  and  the  charm  of  a  comedy. 
The  comic  element  vitalizes  the  story  as  well  as  the  character.  The  critics  who  consider  this 
addition  redundant  and  artificial  miss  the  structural  novelty  of  the  work  and  also  the 
dynamism  of  Indira’s  character. 

What  does  this  dynamism  signify  ?  We  remember  the  stirrings  in  Bengali  society  when 
Bankimchandra  rewrote  the  novel.  The  years  1890-1893  witnessed  a  great  turmoil  in  the 
reformist  movement  in  Bengal — the  debate  centred  on  child  marriage.  Akshaychandra 
Sarkar,  Chandranath  Basu,  even  Rabindranath  wrote  articles  on  this  problem.  Chandranath 
Basu  was  of  the  opinion  that  Hindu  marriage  was  a  spiritual  marriage.  Rabindranath  was 
hesitant  in  his  essay  on  Hindu  marriage.  He  neither  supports  child  marriage  nor  rejects  it. 
Akshaychandra  also  is  in  two  minds.  Did  Bankimchandra  support  child  marriage  ?  We  are 
not  sure  about  it.  In  Krisnakanter  Will  Bankimchandra  delineates  the  tragic  beauty  of 
Bhramar  who  has  the  innocence  of  a  child  and  the  firmness  of  an  adult  woman.  Indira  is 
not  a  child.  She  is  nineteen  years  old,  a  fully  blown  young  lady.  Had  she  been  a  child  she 
could  not  have  braved  such  odds,  nor  could  she  have  obtained  her  husband’s  love.  She  is 
intelligent  and  knows  all  the  tricks  of  love.  But  the  episodes  demand  critical  attention.  It 
is  certain  that  Indira  was  married  to  Upendra  before  her  puberty.  In  both  versions  of  Indira 
her  love  for  her  husband  is  described  in  detail.  But  there  is  one  passage  found  in  the  old  and 
the  new  versions  which  deserves  scrutiny.  Indira  sees  Upendra  through  a  veil  in  Raman’s 
house  while  she  is  acting  as  a  maid.  She  is  not  yet  aware  of  his  identity,  and  the  handsome 
figure  overwhelms  her.  She  convinces  herself  that  the  veil  is  like  an  armour  of  chastity.  She 
tries  to  conjure  up  the  face  of  her  husband  ;  there  is  some  kind  of  resemblence,  but  she  is  not 
sure.  Indira’s  instant  glance  at  him  is  spontaneous,  and  what  immediately  prompts  her  mind 
is  the  desire,  to  conquer.  She  wavers  between  desire  and  discipline,  and  her  inner  division  is 
portrayed  in  vivid  exactitude.  She  is  born  and  brought  up  in  a  conservative  Bengali  family  ; 
she  must  obey  the  rule  of  chastity  of  a  married  woman.  To  fall  in  love  with  an  unknown 
person  is  a  sin.  Her  perplexity  is  expressed  in  her  monologue. ‘I  am  a  married  woman,  but 
I  am  almost  a  born  widow.  I  have  seen  my  husband  only  once  at  the  time  of  my  marriage 
ceremony  and  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  a  married  woman.’  The  woman  that 
was  lying  dormant  in  her  at  once  wakes  up  :  the  river  which  had  been  frozen  in  her  heart 
melts.  As  a  Hindu  married  woman,  Indira  curses  this  new  being  as  her  infatuation  is  akin 
to  adultery.  Is  Indira  in  two  minds  ?  Her  feeling  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  physical 
passion,  but  there  is  another  self  in  her — born  of  inherited  morality — that  tries  to  silence 
this  urge.  The  artist  in  Bankimchandra  sympathizes  with  the  instinctive  impulse,  and  the 
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moralist  adheres  to  social  ethos.  What  is  remarkable,  however,  is  Indira’s  open  affirmation 
of  desire,  and  here  she  represents  the  modern  spirit. 


Ill 

Indira,  after  recognizing  her  husband,  advances  cautiously. and  in  disguise.  Subhasim  adorns 
her  with  flower  ornaments  :  the  obvious  design  is  to  entrance  her  husband.  Indira’s  decision 
to  meet  her  husband  alone  is  quite  defensible  and  it  is  in  line  with  the  morality  of  the  times. 
But  how  can  we  justify  the  conduct  of  Upendra  ?  Indira  somehow  consoles  her  heart.  Her 
argument  is  that  Upendra  is  her  husband,  she  should  not  consider  him  bad  or  adulterous. 
This  is  not  convincing.  Bankimchandra  justifices  the  wife’s  traditional  devotion  to  her 
husband,  regardless  of  his  moral  conduct  ;  but  Indira’s  self-consolation  is  not  compatible 
with  her  personality.  (However,  the  doubt  ends  if  we  take  the  whole -thing  as  a  funny 
entertainment.)  Consider,  in  this  connexion,  Indira’s  argument  with  Subhasim.  Subhasim 
thinks  that  man  and  woman  are  not  equal  ;  man  earns  money  which  the  woman  cannot. 
What  is  Indira’s  contention  ?  She 'says  that  if  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  conceive  and  deliver 
a  child  then  she  is  ready  to  do  service  in  commissariat  and  earn  money.  Indira  adds  that  if 
her  husband  is  trustworthy  then  she  can  do  everything  for  him,  even  be  his  maid.  Though 
the  dialogue  between  Indira  and  Subhasim  is  in  a  light  vein,  there  is  a  serious  undertone. 
It  debates  the  merits  of  the  Hindu  concept  of  marriage,  the  chastity  of  woman  and  above 
all  the  biological  distinctiveness  of  woman  ;  it  also  reveals  Indira’s  belief  in  the  equality  of 
man  and  woman.  Indira  is  witty,  sparkling,  overflowing  with  vitality,  perceptive  of  beauty 
and  has  glimpses  of  a  world  beyond  the  mundane.  But  what  leaves  the  deepest  impress  on 
our  mind  is  her  avid  sensuousness. 

Even  the  first  kiss  she  receives  from  Subhasim  gives  her  a  thrill  and  it  stirs  up  her  womanly 
desires.  Again  before  her  journey  to  her  husband’s  home,  Subhasim  and  Indira  kiss  each 
other.  For  her  the  kiss  is  sweet,  the  embrace  is  sweet.  But  Indira  does  not  forget  that  she 
should  be  accepted  in  her  father-in-law’s  house.  She  was  attacked  by  dacoits  and  absent 
from  her  father’s  house  for  a  long  time  ;  she  is  fully  aware  of  the  possible  social  stigma. 
Like  the  evidence  given  in  support  of  Saivalini’s  chastity  iq  Candrasekhar,  Bankimchandra 
offers  legal  evidence  regardings  Indira’s  virginity.  But  these  are  of  a  peripheral  significance 
necessary  for  the  moral  sanction  of  the  smriti- ridden  society  of  Bengal.  The  story  really 
centres  on  Indira’s  striving  to  establish  her  womanhood,  and  her  weapons  are  sincerity  and 
perseverance.  Herein  lies  precisely  the  contrast  between  Indira  and  Upendra.  Upendra  is  a 
nineteenth-century  babu,  a  product  of  hybrid  culture.  Money  and  status  constitute  his 
values  ;  he  is  convinced  that  he  can  silence  the  village  folk  and  the  sastric  pandits  by  money. 
Indira’s  behaviour  stands  in  sharp  contrast,  although  she  is  not  without  contradictions.  She 
is  a  devoted  wife,  but  it  does  not  make  her  a  conformist  female.  To  win  over  her  husband 
she  uses  her  lustrous  weapons,  but  she  also  says  that  flirtation  is  a  lowly  form  of  love.  The 
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scene  in  which  Bankimchandra  describes  merry  coquetry  in  celebration  of  the  reunion  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  historical  perspective.  Indira  does  not  quite  like  the  merriment  of  the 
village  girls  as  they  are  primitive  and  vulgar  ;  the  whole  show  is  repugnant  to  her  taste. 
Indira’s  view  represents  the  newly  developed  middle-class  sensibility. 

Indira  of  1873  edition  is  a  mere  story,  the  first  original  story  in  Bengali  literature.  But 
the  Indira  of  1893  is  a  novel  depicting  the  innate  conflict  in  the  Bengali  woman — ‘modern’ 
and  yet  conformist  under  the  social  compulsions — slowly  discovering  her  identity.  Here 
she  is  not  merely  a  narrator  ;  she  is  the  creator  of  a  new  ethos,  the  champion  of  woman’s 
place  in  society. 


DESCRIPTION  IN  KAPALKUNDALA 


France  Bhattacharya 


THE  authors  of  the  eighteenth-century  French  Encyclopaedia  give  an  interesting  definition 
of  description  :  Description  is  a  figure  of  thought  by  development,  which,  instead  of  simply 
referring  to  an  object,  makes  it  somewhat  visible,  by  means  of  the  lively  and  animated 
exposition  of  its  most  interesting  proprieties  and  circumstances.’  More  prosaically,  descrip¬ 
tion  may  appear  as  a  way  to  lengthen  unnecessarily  any  piece  of  writing,  and  the  literature 
of  the  classical  period  was  for  this  reason  weary  of  its  usage.  A  descriptive  passage  can  fall 
into  two  kinds  of  danger  :  it  may  be  too  technical  and  serve  mainly  to  show  how  knowledge¬ 
able  is  the  writer  about  a  particular  place  or  object  ;  it  can  also  remain  totally  exterior  to 
the  inner  structuie  of  the  text  it  is  supposed  to  illustrate  and  thus  spoil  its  organic  unity. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ‘realistic’  authors,  and  Zola,  in  particular,  chose  to  ignore 
these  possible  pitfalls  as  they  thought  that,  man  being  moulded  and  constantly  influenced 
by  his  environment,  it  was  essential  to  describe  it  in  some  detail.  Thus  they  have  often  used 
in  long  descriptive  passages  in  their  novels  a  specialized  vocabulary  which  was  sometimes 
unintelligible  to  the  average  readers  but  which  established  their  credentials  as  realistic  writers. 

In  spite  of  the  general  suspicion  with  which  description  has  been  generally  held  by  the 
writers  and  the  critics  of  fiction,  the  Romantic  writers,  in  France,  such  as  Chateaubriand 
and  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  to  mention  only  these  two,  took  great  pains  to  compose,  in 
an  ornate  prose  akin  to  poetry,  descriptive  passages  worthy  to  be  selected  as  representative 
pieces  in  anthologies.  In  their  cases,  description  seems  to  be  an  end  in  itself. 

At  least  three  purposes  can  be  served  by  description  in  a  narrative  : 

1.  To  convince  the  reader  of  the  capacity  of  the  writer  to  analyse  external  reality,  that 
is,  to  decompose  and  recompose  it,  using  a  stock  of  adequate  lexical  units.  This  display 
of  competence  is  basic  to  the  writer’s  art  but  takes  in  some  cases  a  particular  importance. 

2.  To  create  the  framework  against  which  progresses  the  narrative  and  against  which 
the  main  characters  stand  out,  either  in  harmony  or  in  contrast.  The  relation  between 
the  protagonists  and  the  locale  may  be  felt  by  the  reader  to  be  so  close  as  to  make 
each  descriptive  element  a  potential  clue  to  further  narrative  developments. 

3.  To  make  explicit  to  the  reader  the  cultural  referential  world  in  which  the  author 
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situates  his  text,  that  is  to  say,  its  intertextuality.  There  are  landscapes,  for  example, 
that  are  linked  to  particular  emotions  according  to  a  given  cultural  code.  The  rhetoric 
of  description  changes  from  culture  to  culture,  according  to  climates,  ecosystems, 
values  and  literary  traditions.  Rains,  for  instance,  evoke  a  different  emotional  response 
in  India  and  in  Europe.  Within  a  particular  culture,  the  Indian,  for  instance,  the  impact 
of  their  description  is  largely  stereotyped  and  constant.1 

Bankimchandra,  in  one  of  his  earlier  novels  and,  according  to  many,  one  of  his  best, 
Kapalkundala,  makes  a  very  interesting  use  of  description.  In  most  cases,  he  gives  it  a 
secondary  place  for  economy,  putting  emphasis  on  narration.  In  the  first  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  novel,  and  probably,  along  with  the  last,  the  most  dramatic,  he  gives  his  attention 
to  the  building  of  a  very  special  atmosphere.2  The  novel  is  at  first  set  in  an  unusual  environ¬ 
ment  :  the  deltaic  region  of  West  Bengal,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  Even  to  a  Bengali,  the  decor— a  web  of  tidal  rivers  and  channels — cannot  but 
appear  striking.  In  populated  Bengal,  it  is  a  kind  of  terra  incognita;  it  was  particularly  so 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides,  to  enhance  the  dramatic  quality  of  his  descriptions,  the 
author  chooses  to  use  contrasting  effects  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  first  sentence  informs  the  reader  that  the  fiarration  starts  at  the  end  of  the  night,  but 
the  light  of  dawn  is  not  about  to  dissipate  the  obscurity.  In  its  stead,  the  more  ominous 
darkness  of  a  thick  fog  covers  the  area.  Like  the  hapless  passengers  of  the  ill-fated  boat,  the 
reader  is  groping  his  way  in  a  thick  blanket  of  the  unknown.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  major 
events  of  the  novel  happen  either  in  the  darkest  hours  of  night  or  in  a  dense  and  obscure 
forest,  obviously  to  increase  their  dramatic  impact. 

Apparently  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  long  description,  in  the  opening  lines,  may  tire 
the  reader  who  would  then  be  tempted  to  skip  it- — -an  everpresent  danger — Bankim,  or 
rather  the  novel’s  third  person  narrator,  reserves  his  longer  descriptive  passages  for  the  end 
of  the  first  chapter.  Instead,  at  the  very  beginning,  he  places  a  lively  dialogue  between  two 
characters,  after  a  very  short  introduction  which  gives  the  essential  information  about  time, 
place  and  actors.  The  descriptive  passages  are  logically  introduced  by  the  mention  of  the 
particular  character,  usually  one  of  the  main  protagonists,  who  sees  what  is  about  to  be 
described.  In  most  cases,  it  is  a  look  from  Navakumar’s  eyes  that  initiates  the  descriptive 
process  though,  in  the  first  chapter,  all  the  passengers  see  the  scenery  about  to  be  painted 
with  words.  Such  a  device  helps  maintain  a  tight  link  between  narration  on  the  one  hand 
and  description  on  the  other,  tighter  in  any  case  than  if  the  descriptive  passages  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  third  person  narrator’s  vision.  Besides,  the  hapless  passengers  of  the  boat 
are  certainly  as  anxious  as  the  reader  to  discover  where  they  are  :  lost  in  mid-sea,  as  they 
fear,  or  safely  near  the  coast.  The  ecstatic  joy  they  feel  when  they  discover  their  proximity 
to  the  shore  justifies  the  lyricism  of  the  text.  The  description  is  built  up  with  three  kinds 
of  notations  :  those  concerning,  light,  colours  and,  lastly,  space  :  adjectives  such  as  vistar, 
ananta  and  vrihat  are  used.  The  scenery  becomes  beautifully  alive,  almost  at  the  end,  with 
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the  mention  of  a  flock  of  birds  at  play  on  the  seashore. 

In  the  second  chapter,  there  are  no  lengthy  descriptions  :  just  a  few  descriptive  notations, 
closely  connected  with  the  unfolding  of  the  plot.  Each  one  is  introduced  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  main  character  :  Navakumar  dekhilen.  In  contrast,  the  third  chapter  is  almost 
entirely  descriptive  and,  at  first,  the  description  is  devoid  of  any  link  with  the  characters 
of  the  novel.  The  third-person  narrator  gives  the  reader  a  lesson  in  the  geography  of  the 
area  where  his  hero,  Navakumar,  has  been  abandoned  by  his  fellow  passengers.  The  didactic 
lines  at  the  beginning  are  intended  to  impart  to  the  reader  a  knowledge  about  the  toponymy 
and  topography  of  the  place,  introducing  also  the  exact  name  in  Bengali  for  sand  dunes. 
This  passage  is  an  example  of  the  first  use  of  description  as  it  has  been  delineated  above. 
But  the  narrator  promptly  reverts  to  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
when  it  is  lit  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  play  of  light  and  darkness  is  again  particularly  emphasized  in  the  fourth  chapter. 
The  narrator  plunges  the  protagonist  into  the  total  obscurity  of  a  dark  night  in  the  woods 
till  he  makes  him  see  the  light  of  a  fire  in  the  distance.  The  forlorn  hero  walks  toward  that 
glow  which  to  him  represents  the  only  hope  for  his  life.  He  is  thus  made  to  fight  once 
more  against  various  obstacles  hidden  in  the  dark.  When  he  reaches  the  lighted  spot  it  is 
to  discover  that  the  man  who  had  kindled  the  fire  is  none  other  than  a  dangerous  kapalika. 
Once  again  darkness  triumphs  over  light.  The  fifth  chapter  again  takes  the  hero,  and  the 
reader,  into  the  forest  before  bringing  him  abruptly  in  front  of  the  open  sea.  As  he  has 
previously  done,  the  narrator  contrasts  the  darkness  of  the  forest  with  the  brightness  of  the 
sea,  lit  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  time,  to  the  notion  of  expansion  and  vastness,  the 
description  adds  a  bright  display  of  colours  :  against  the  blue  of  the  sea  stands  out  the 
brilliant  whiteness  of  the  foamy  waves.  The  narrator  adopts  a  lyrical  tone  to  express  the 
intense  beauty  of  the  scene.  He  makes  use  of  a  chain  of  metaphors  :  the  foamy  waves  gently 
beating  the  golden  sand  of  the  beach  are  compared  to  garlands  of  white  flowers  which  are 
worthy  of  decorating  the  personified  earth  whose  hair  is  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forests.  The 
surface  of  the  sea  strewn  with  frothy  undulating  waves  is  then  likened  to  the  sky  where 
thousands  of  stars,  displaced  and  pushed  by  a  strong  wind,  would  be  gently  swinging.  The 
suggestive  pov/er  of  this  last  image  is  really  amazing. 

The  paragraph  ends  on  the  beautiful  evocation  of  a  European  merchant  ship  sailing  on 
the  sea  like  a  white  bird  flying  away  in  the  blue  ^ky.  Feeling  perhaps  the  need  to  justify 
the  presence  of  such  a  poetical  description  in  the  midst  of  the  unfolding  of  the  plot,  the 
narrator  makes  use  of  the  stylistic  device,  already  mentioned,  which  involves  the  hero  : 
(Navakumar)  dekhilen  ye'  sammukhei  samudra.  At  such  a  sight,  who  would  not  be  moved 
to  contemplation  ?  Reader  and  protagonist,  both,  are  immersed  into  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Navakumar  is  said  to  be  oblivious  of  every  other  thing  under  the  spell  of  such  a 
strong  aesthetic  experience.  He  observers  the  scene  pariman-bodha-rahit  :  deprived  of  any 
sense  of  proportion  !  It  is  a  good  excuse,  if  one  is  needed  for  the  lengthy  description 
written  in  ornate  Bengali,  akin  to  Sanskrit  kavya. 
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Sound  and  smell  play  a  minor  role  in  Bankim’s  descriptions,  but  they  are  not  totally 
ignored.  The  roaring  sound  of  the  upcoming  tide  is  repeatedly  alluded  to.  At  night,  the 
beating  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  the  call  of  night  birds  and  the  roaring  of  wild  animals 
are  mentioned  with  the  idea  of  making  the  overwhelming  silence  of  these  deserted  lands 
more  oppressive.  The  sense  of  smell  is  not  solicited  by  the  sea  breeze,  but  it  is  aggressed 
by  the  rotting  corpse  on  which  sits  the  kapalika. 

On  the  whole,  at  least  in  the  first  part  of  the  novel,  the  emphasis  is  put  on  an  atmosphere 
of  solitude  and  gloom,  and  light  repeatedly  fights  a  losing  battle  against  darkness.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  heroine  Kapalkundala  is  another  example  of  such  contrast.  She  appears 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  on  the  deserted  beach,  and  she  seems  to  come  out  of  the 
obscurity  like  a  supernatural  being.  Her  portrait  is  scanty  :  her  hair,  her  complexion  and 
her  eyes  are  the  only  parts  of  her  person  that  are  described.  The  mass  of  hair  is  given 
prominence  :  it  is  long,  heavy,  ’dense  and  very  dark.  It  constitutes  the  background  against 
which  is  set  the  whiteness  of  the  complexion.  A  metaphor  compares  their  contrast  of  light 
and  shade  to  the  moonshine  piercing  the  clouds.  Repeatedly,  the  same  image  of  the  moonlight 
in  the  dark  night  of  the  girl’s  hair  is  used  to  convey  not  only  the  vision  of  the  woman,  as 
it  appears  to  the  eye,  but  her  inner  being  :  cool  and  soothing.  Her  eyes  are  described  as 
huge  and  shining,  but  their  expression  is  calm  and  subdued.  In  her  beauty  made  of  simplicity, 
she  is  nature  personified.  Whatever  happens  later  in  the  novel,  she  always  remains  a  kind 
of  sylvan  deity. 

In  sharp  opposition,  the  second  part  of  the  novel  introduces  Matibibi  with  a  long  and 
elaborate  description  of  her  charms.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  narrator  uses  all  the 
rhetorical  devices  at  his  command  to  convey  the  very  special  beauty  of  that  ‘other  woman’. 
Mati  appears  in  the  darkness  of  night  again,  but  that  is  to  maintain  the  suspense.  Indeed, 
she  belongs  to  the  world  of  light,  and  Navakumar  discovers  her  glamour  thanks  to  the 
bright  glow  of  a  lamp.  At  the  very  start,  her  beauty  is  compared  to  a  river  swollen  by  the 
monsoon  rains.  Mati  is  likened  to  surging  waters,  and  the  reader  is  at  once  made  conscious 
of  her  deep  sensuality.  To  arouse  greater  expectation  in  the  reader’s  mind,  the  narrator 
starts  with  a  pretention,  a  trope  often  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  description.  The 
narrator  says,  at  first,  that  he  cannot  call  the  woman  beautiful  and  mentions  the  reasons: 
she  is  taller  than  average,  her  lips  are  slightly  drawn  in  and  she  is  not  fair.  Then  he  shows 
that  these  defects  are  in  fact  assets.  The  colour  of  her  skin,  that  of  molten  gold,  is  no  less 
beautiful  than  the  pale  moonlight  or  the  rosy  tinge  of  dawn. 

The  possible  difficulty  to  make  the  reader  appreciate  the  charm  of  a  dark  skin  compels 
the  narrator  to  let  loose  the  reins  of  his  similes  :  her  complexion  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  mango  tree  in  spring,  her  dark  locks  are  like  black  bees  on  her  cheeks 
that  are  compared  to  ripe  mango  fruits.  These  allusions  reinforce  the  impression  of  sensu¬ 
ousness  already  hinted  at  by  the  analogy  of  the  fullness  of  a  monsoon  river  and  the  mention 
of  the  roundedness  of  Mati’s  limbs.  Besides,  her  eyes  are  bright,  sharp  and  deep,  and  their 
expression  is  quick  to  change.  It  may  be  cruel,  tender  or  voluptuous.  The  portrait  thus 
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drawn  is  that  of  a  seductress,  an  experienced  woman  of  the  king’s  court  who  is  also  gifted 
with  a  witty  tongue  whereas  Kapalkundala  utters  but  a  few  words. 

The  opposition  between  the  two  feminine  characters  of  the  novel  is  thus  underlined.  The 
sparseness  of  the  first  portrait  stands  in  contrast  to  the  exuberance  and  the  accumulation  of 
details  of  the  second.  None  of  these  two  women  can  be  said  to  be  a  fair  representative  of 
the  Bengali  feminine  ideal.  The  link  of  Kapalkundala  to  the  forest  remains  constant  even 
after  her  wedding.  She  is  a  sannyasini  never  to  become  a  grihinl.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
description  of  Mati,  at  the  outset,  could  be  that  of  a  dancing  girl  and  a  courtesan.  The  two 
portraits  drawn  by  the  narrator  at  the  first  appearance  of  these  characters  give  the  final  clue 
to  their  personality  and  their  destiny.  The  first  resembles  a  dream-like  creature  of  one  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore’s  paintings,  and  the  second  a  Mughal  miniature.3 

From  another  point  of  view,  both  are  forbidden  fruit,  as  dangerous  as  they  are  tempting. 
Navakumar,  torn  between  these  two  distorted  images  of  the  Bengali  ideal  ot  woman,  is  bound 
to  end  his  human  career  in  disaster.  The  final  landscape,  at  the  very  end  of  the  novel, 
resembles  the  opening  scenery  :  the  cremation  ground  corresponds  to  the  abode  of  the 
kapalika,  the  surging  waters  of  the  Ganges  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Far  from  any  human 
habitation,  these  solitudes  are  plunged  into  the  same  all-encompassing  darkness. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 

1  We  owe  much  to  Philippe  Hamon’s  Introduction  a  I’analyse  du  descriptif,  coll.  Langue  Linguistique  Com¬ 
munication,  Hachette,  Paris,  1981. 

2  The  quotations  are  from  Bahkim  Racanavali,  vol.  1,  Sahitya  Samsad,  1369  B.S.,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  137-88. 

3  On  Kapalkundala’s  character,  the  article  by  Sabyasachi  Bhattacharya  entitled  ‘Bankimcandra  and  the  Subjec¬ 
tion  of  Women  :  Kapalkundala’s  Destiny’  in  Indian  Literature,  pp.  161-74,  is  particularly  revealing. 
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THE  inception  of  individualism  which  has  as  one  of  its  assumptions  the  uniqueness  of  the 
individual  and  the  birth  of  bourgeois-democratic  thinking  in  the  West  gave  rise  to  a  new 
form  of  narrative,  the  novel  (the  Bengali  word  upanyas  is  today  used  as  an  equivalent). 
Most  of  those  who  have  worked  in  this  field  stress  this  socio-economic  context  which 
formed  the  background  to  the  rise  of  the  novel  as  a  narrative  form.  Gyorgy  Lukacs,  Rene 
Girard  and  Lucien  Goldmann  merit  mention  in  this  connexion.  The  new  mode  of  thought, 
based  on  the  economic  system  and  on  exchange  value,  that  became  common  among  the 
bourgeoisie  gradually  attained  the  pride  of  place.  Free  thought  gave  way  to  a  completely  false 
consciousness  and  the  mediated  value  system  became  an  Absolute.  Ultimately,  the  fact  that 
this  value  system  was  actually  peculiar  to  a  specific  class  and  context  was  lost  to  view,  and 
there  arose -a  tendency  to  propagate  this  as  original,  unfettered  thought  itself.  There  was 
thus  an  attempt  to  appropriate  all  modes  of  thought,  all  systems  of  value.  Lukacs  reads  the 
novel  as  the  story  of  a  problematic  hero.  The  novel  is  a  narrative  within  which,  as  Lukacs 
says,  a  ‘demonical’  search  is  carried  out,  a  quest  for  an  unadulterated,  pure  value  system — but 
this  search  is  carried  out  in  a  world  which  had  itself  slid  into  decadence.  Lucien  Goldmann 
has  explained  this  ‘pure  value  system’  not  as  literally  pure,  but  that  which,  though  not 
always  explicit,  is  actually  the  inherent  causality  underlying  the  cosmos  of  the  novel.  Of 
course,  Goldmann  hastens  to  remind  us  that  these  systems  of  causality  are  specific  and 
distinct  in  each  novel  and  they  differ  from  one  novel  to  another. 

The  novel  in  the  West  is  part  of  the  epic  genre — but  also  different  from  the  epic  or  the 
folk  tale.  Thus  an  insuperable  chasm  opens  up  between  the  hero  and  his  world.  That  is 
why,  in  Lukacs’s  view,  the  novel  is  the  analysis  of  the  character  of  this  double  degradation 
(that  of  the  hero  and  of  his  world).  This  gives  rise  to  a  contradiction  grounded  on  necessary 
elements — the  source  of  this  rupture  and  the  necessity  of  a  worthwhile  human  community 
that  will  make  possible  the  existence  of  the  novel  as  a  new  form  of  the  epic.  Based  on  these 
parameters,  a  classification  of  the  novel  is  possible.  The  outlines  of  the  different  forms  are 
as  follows  : 

1.  The  non-materialistic  ideological  novel  where 

(a)  the  hero  is  active  ; 

(b)  and  in  his  interaction  with  the  complexities  of  the  world  ; 
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(c)  his  consciousness  is  restricted  and  unidirectional. 

(Examples  :  Don  Quixote,  Scarlet  and  Black,  Crime  and  Punishment) 

2.  The  psychological  novel  :  the  focus  is  on  the  analysis  of  inner  life,  where 

(a)  the  hero  is  passive  ; 

(b)  he  possesses  a  consciousness  that  is  so  encompassing  that  contradictions 
and  conflicts  overcome  him  ; 

(c)  yet  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  himself  with  what  he  inherits  from  conventional 
tradition-bound  society. 

(Examples  :  Oblomov,  Sentimental  Education) 

3.  Bildungsroman  or  the  novel  of  progress  is  confined  within  self-produced  boun¬ 
daries 

(a)  even  though  the  hero  finally  abandons  the  problematic  quest  ; 

(b)  he  can  neither  accept  the  conventional  world,  nor  reject  its  inherent  scale 
of  values  ; 

(c)  he  formulates  a  self-created  (and  self-imposed)  limit  which  is  assumed  to 
be  the  ‘mature  creative  state’. 

(Examples  :  Whilhelm  Meister,  Green  Henry,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man) 

According  to  these  theorists,  the  novel-form  actually  emerged  from  the  attempt  to  adopt 
the  quotidian  relations  of  individualistic  society  produced  by  the  market  economy  as  the 
stuff  of  literature.  The  relation  between  a  human  being  and  an  object  and  by  extension 
between  one  human  being  and  others,  in  a  world  regulated  by  exchange  value,  shaped  the 
literary  genre  of  the  novel. 

It  is  also  possible  to  view  the  birth  and  evolution  of  the  novel  from  another  angle.  Rabelais 
desires  that  the  narrative  should  come  out  of  the  circumscription  of  rules  and  regulations, 
dos  and  donts,  into  open  spaces,  to  partake  of  the  frolic  of  the  carnival.  With  Cervantes 
and  his  contemporaries,  the  novel  sets  out  on  a  picaresque  adventure.  Richardson’s  aim  is 
to  examine  minutely  ‘what  goes  on  inside’  through  his  epistolary  manner  ;  he  tries  to  annul 
the  curtains  of  distance 'and  gaze  directly  at  the  secret  life  of  emotions.  With  Balzac,  the 
novel  seeks  to  discover  the  roots  of  human  life  embedded  in  the  soil  of  history  ;  and  with 
Flaubert,  its  quest  centres  on  the  terrain  of  everyday  triviality,  apparently  familiar,  yet 
strange.  In  Tolstoy,  the  novel  brings  into  focus  the  insidious  invasion  of  irrationality  into 
human  behaviour  to  see  how  this  canker  gnaws  into  the  powers  of  judgment.  The  novel 
burrows  into  time  as  well,  searching  for  the  implicit  past  (e.g.  Proust)  and  the  implicit 
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present  (e.g.  Joyce).  Thomas  Mann  investigates  the  way  in  which  the  myths  of  distant 
history  silently  regulate  the  mechanism  of  our  present  actions.  The  world  of  uncertainty 
which  Cervantes  met  face  to  face  now  confronts  Kundera,  bringing  in  not  any  single 
sacrosanct  truth,  but  a  host  of  contradictory  truths  (which  are  concretized  into  imagined 
essences  called  characters,  dramatis  personae),  about  which  the  only  certainty  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  uncertain  and  which  demand  an  inexpressible  courage  to  recognize  the  antinomies. 
Don  Quixote  steps  out  of  his  study  into  a  street  where  the  world  unfolds  before  him.  But 
in  the  time  of  Balzac,  that  distant  horizon  fades  away,  leading  in  its  stead  to  a  cityscape 
bristling  with  houses  and  institutions,  peopled  with  the  police,  the  lawcourts,  the  rich  and 
the  rogues,  the  military  and  the  nation  state.  The  novel  now  sits  astride  time,  rides  the 
mare  of  history,  a  perch  easy  to  ascend,  but  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  down. 

The  horizon  closes  in  relentlessly  on  Emma  Bovary  until  it  becomes  a  mazy  fence.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  fence  is  adventure,  the  excitement  of  romance,  or  at  least  the  promise 
of  an  adventure  ;  but  its  very  distanced  otherness  leaves  thirst  unquenched,  makes  desire 
insatiable.  Amidst  the  drudgery  of  daily  existence,  dreams  and  day-dreams  resonate.  The 
boundless  outside  world  has  been  displaced,  forcibly  occupied  by  the  boundless  desire 
within.  A  persisting  illusion — or,  a  delusion,  perhaps — that  gripped  Europe  was  the  idea 
of  the  uniqueness,  the  wholeness  of  the  individual,  where  the  ‘one’  could  not  be  replaced 
by  an  ‘other’.  But  this  dream-fantasy  loses  its  hold  in  the  face  of  history.  History  promises 
neither  fame  nor  fortune  ;  at  times,  it  seems  to  promise  ajob  on  a  stake,  though  one  suspects 
that  this  too  is  a  fraud.  The  castle  or  the  lawcourt  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  lone  person. 
Should  one  dream  then,  like  Emma  Bovary  ?  The  web  of  circumstances  is  even  stickier, 
however.  One  can  only  think  of  a  secure  job,  its  reality  or  unreality  ceasing  to  matter.  The 
infinity  of  the  soul  suddenly  transforms  itself  into  a  tumescent  appendix,  harmless  if 
removed,  dangerous  if  allowed  to  grow  and  rupture.  In  the  meantime,  the  eighteenth 
century  is  taken  for  a  glorious  ride  by  two  novels — Laurence  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy  and 
Denis  Diderot’s  Jacques  la  fataliste.  Later  Julio  Cortazar’s  Hopscotch  and  62  :  A  Model  Kit 
would  come  close  to  these. 

Some  people  would  be  hesitant  to  accept  this  compressed  account  of  the  novel  as  given 
by  Kundera.  Northrop  Frye,  trying  to  outline  the  physiognomy  of  the  novel  from  the 
opposite  extreme,  prefers  a  clear,  unencumbered  literary  method.  Barring  literary  history, 
he  would  not  admit  any  other  historical  fact  into  the  literary  sphere.  He  argues  the  case  fo,r 
a  four-tier  narrative — comedy,  romance,  satire,  tragedy,  mirroring  the  four  seasons  :  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  winter.  According  to  him,  tragedy  signifies  human  alienation,  while 
comedy  symbolizes  the  human  adaptation  to  society.  In  myth,  Frye  thinks,  the  hero  is 
characteristically  greater  than  other  mortals  ;  in  romance,  he  is  partially  greater.  In  the 
higher  mimetic  modes  of  epic  and  tragedy,  he  may  be  partially  greater  than  others  around 
him,  but  he  is  not  greater  than  the  environment.  In  comedy  and  realism  which  are  low 
mimetic  modes,  the  hero  is  no  greater  than  ordinary  mortals,  and  in  the  realm  of  satire, 
he  is  even  lesser  than  other  mortals.  In  his  view,  value  judgments  are  the  sound  and  fury 
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of  the  psyche,  sometimes  rising  to  the  pitch  of  an  alarum,  but  always  signifying  nothing. 
And  so  Frye  would  banish  value  judgments  from  his  literary  world.  The  methodology  of 
literature  is  outside  literature,  contends  Frye,  and  literature  cancels  out  history  by  represent¬ 
ing  a  situation  repeatedly  in  the  same  manner,  or  creates  an  already  expressed  variety  by 
representing  the  same  situation  in  different  modes.  Thus  one  work  of  literature  spawns  all 
the  other,  and  no  extra-textual  element  has  any  role  to  play  in  the  literary  process.  If  this 
equilibrium  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  presuppose  a  highly  rigid,  closely  walled-in 
situation,  so  that  no  outside  irritants  may  slip  into  it.  The  slightest  hint  of  an  extra-textual 
invasion  would  create  complete  chaos  in  Frye’s  well-ordered  literary  universe.  He  harps  on 
the  sermon  that  literature  is  a  self-contained  verbal  structure  cut  off  from  anything  outside 
of  itself,  that  ‘life  and  reality  depend  on  an  arrangement  of  structural  relations  only’.  This 
literary  system  shuffles  its  symbolic  units  like  a  pack  of  cards,  producing  new  but  close-ended 
combinations  which  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  external  reality. 

Frye’s  holy  writ,  however,  turns  into  a  pier-glass  when  it  looks  ahead — beyond  itself — at 
the  real  world  ;  it  harbours  a  deep  dislike  of  history  which  verges  on  disgust.  In  literature 
and  in  literature  alone,  may  one  dispel  ‘the  external  correlations  of  a  topical  idiom’  with 
their  filthy  obsession  with  meaning  and  discover  ‘a  spiritual  refuge’.  When  Frye  thinks  of 
literature  undefiled  by  violations  of  history,  he  rearranges  texts  within  a  cordoned  off  world. 
He  also  discovers  within  literature  itself  a  mythic  pantheon,  a  substitute  for  history. 

Frye  is  not  only  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Lukacs,  Goldmann  etc.,  he  has  no  truck  with 
Kundera  either.  Lukacs’s  and  Kundera’s  aims  differ,  but  nevertheless,  they  do  emphasize 
history,  stress  the  specificity  of  time,  place  and  context  and  a  world  that  is  not  self-enclosed 
and  airless  but  exists  only  as  a  dynamic  structure  posited  on  the  principle  of  movement. 
But  in  a  sense  the  divergent  views  of  Frye  and  Lukacs  bear  the  weight  of  the  Aristotelian 
heritage  wherein  the  plot  is  a  seamless  closed  structure  complete  with  beginning,  middle 
and  end.  The  more  the  world  tries  to  hedge  it  in,  the  more  the  narrative  unfolds  itself  into 
open  form,  perhaps  spreads  into  the  inner  space,  or  maybe  sweeps  away  daily  reality  to 
celebrate  the  carnival  of  freedom  (as  visualized  by  Mikhail  Bakhtin),  a  view  not  traceable 
to  Aristotle.  The  Greek  epic  ends  in  the  destruction  of  Troy  ;  the  soldiers  who  stole  into 
the  city  hidden  in  the  Trojan  horse  had  no  counterparts  in  Western  narrative  who  could 
upset  by  shock  tactics  the  narrative’s  inevitable  pre-planned  progress  toward  its  destiny. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  epic  does  not  break  off  after  the  Lanka  episode  and  the  rescue 
of  STta.  The  Trojan  war  ends  in  unbridled  horror,  enemies  usurp  the  throne.  The  invader 
may  take  years  to  return,  but  he  does  return  finally  to  his  own  land.  Unlike  the  tapestry 
that  the  hero’s  wife  weaves  by  day  and  unweaves  by  night,  the  web  of  the  narrative  remains 
unsplit  and  whole.  But  the  Indian  accounts  do  not  end  with  fratricidal/matricidal/genocidal 
holocaust.  The  dramatis  personae  do  not  fancy  living  happily  ever  after — they  look  forward 
to  a  greater  adventure  and  set  out  on  the  road  for  the  final  departure.  Frye  cloisters  himself 
within  a  self-regulated,  closed  form  where  fissions  lead  to  variations  on  the  same  closed 
form.  Lukacs,  from  the  opposite  antipode,  speaks  of  this  same  self-contained 
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organism— ahead  lies  the  open  road  where  the  novel  reaches  the  stage  ot  creativity.  The 
three  types  of  novel  that  Lukacs  envisages  are  all  modified  forms  of  this  same  closed  structure 
(the  fourth  is  a  development  ot  the  epic). 


II 


The  narrative  has  existed  ever  since  humans  began  to  live  in  communities— in  India,  China, 
the  Arab  World,  in  the  Occident  too.  But  the  basic  difference  between  Indian  and  Western 
narratives  is  evident  even  in  the  moral  tales.  The  narrative  structure  ot  the  Pancatantra  and 
Hitopodes  is  that  of  a  concatenation  of  events,  or,  slots  within  slots,  entirely  different 
from  the  linear  narrative  design  that  characterizes  the  fables  of  Aesop. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  FABLE 


PANCATANTRA/HITOPODES 

Present  problem/postponement/ 
reiteration  of  past  problem  as 
illustration/postponement/ 
discussion  whether  this  precedent 
will  work/postponement/threads  of 
present  problem/picked  up. 

These  structures  are  not  externally  imposed,  they  grow  from  the  tensions  inherent  in  the 
context  itself. 

We  have  so  far  limited  ourselves  largely  to  the  discussion  of  the  context  or  the  content 
separately — the  relation  between  structure  and  content  and  the  question  how  the  content 
itself  determines  the  structure  have  not  received  much  attention.  We  have  read  reams  on 
the  migration  of  a  tale,  as  if  a  tale  can  be  packed  into  a  traveller’s  handy  ‘model  kit’,  as  if 
the  elements  can  be  sown  together  at  will  and  allowed  to  sprout  in  a  foreign  clime  independent 
of  the  effect  of  environment.  This  is  a  process  much  like  the  t-ransplanation  of  Brazilian 
potatoes  in  the  Mediterranean  soil.  Not  that  such  operations  have  been  hazard-free — the 
Brazilian  hyacinth  has  swallowed  up  Indian  waters.  Any  literary  work  is  a  web  of  meaning 
resulting  from  its  constituent  word-units  and  the  characteristics  of  its  structure.  There  is 
always  a  dialectical  interaction  between  the  content  of  the  work  and  the  method  or  the 
language  of  its  expression.  If  in  our  analysis  of  the  context  we  ignore  the  organizing  elements 
of  structure  and  texture,  then  we  tend  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  the  external  structure  or 
the  method  of  expression  emanates  from  the  internal  orientation  of  the  elements  themselves. 

1.  The  Text  read  as  structure  of  experience 

Experience — feelings,  passions/intellect/mediation  of  actual  experience — analysis,  fil- 


AESOP’S  FABLES 

Indication  or  beginning 
of  crisis  — >  development  to 
climax-^  resolution. 
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tration  of  language  formation  of  ideas  or  dissemination  of  information — reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  in  linguistic  terms. 

2.  The  filtration  of  language 

Impact  of  mediated  ideas/ conflict  with  these  ideas/construction  of  the  text. 


Language  is  oui  guide  to  social  reality,  its  signpost.  Humans  are  perforce  at  the  mercy 
of  the  language  which  is  the  medium  that  expresses  their  selves  and  their  societies.  Experience 
is  largely  determined  by  the  linguistic  practice  of  the  community — each  different  expression 
with  its  different  structure  indicates  a  separate  reality.  Language  cannot  survive  unless  it  is 
closely  entwined  with  the  culture  ;  neither  can  culture  remain  alive  without  its  life-force, 
the  natural  language.  Any  narrative  hence  has  two  aspects  that  outline  its  structure.  Can 
one  capture  experience  exactly  as  it  occurs  through  the  medium  of  language  ?  Is  it  possible, 
and  if  so  how  ?  Or,  to  look  at  this  in  another  way.  No  one  ever  receives  ‘the  experience 
raw,  it  is  the  constructed  form  of  the  experience  that  is  received  through  discourse  in  the 
form  of  the  tensions  in  the  story  told  by  the  narrator.  At  the  time  when  realist  writing  was 
being  lauded  to  the  skies,  it  was  assumed  that  this  kind  of  writing  was  a  reflection  of  reality, 
or  if  not,  a  mirror  image,  at  least  a  mirror.  But  consider  what  was  conveniently  overlooked. 
Reality  is  in  fact  a  dynamic  happening,  a  process  that  is  continually  shaping  itself ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  text  can  only  be  a  static  construct  bereft  of  the  power  that  can  impel  it  to 
change  and  renew  itself.  What  the  moving  finger  writes  is  engraved  for  ever,  and  no  amount 
of  adaptation,  correction  or  reclamation  can  prevent  it  from  becoming  at  some  point  a  fixed 
definitive  text.  The  only  way  to  combat  this  fixity  lies  in  the  incorporation  of  the  mechanics 
of  change,  the  inclusion  of  the  effects  of  the  interactions  that  the  text  itself  points  out,  the 
reality  of  one  moment  transforming  itself  into  that  of  the  next.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Stendhal 
had  in  mind  when  he  thought  of  the  sanitary  inspector  walking  along  the  road,  a  two-faced 
mirror  in  his  hand.  On  one  face  is  reflected  the  image  of  the  gutter,  on  the  other  the  clear 
sky.  This  duality  exists  simultaneously,  the  reflections  of  sky  and  gutter  being  the  inner 

dynamics  of  the  created  work.  As  we  enter  a  narrative  workshop  we  are  able  to  discover 
these  dynamics. 

It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  apparent  simultaneity  of  -this  entire  process — in  fact  it 
sometimes  does  occur  at  the  same  tune.  But  if  we  remember  that  the  story-teller  changes 
his  narrative  text  time  and  again,  makes  amendments  or  additions,  then  we  see  that  the 
whole  operation  proceeds  via  remodelling  by  thoughts/second  thoughts.  Tolstoy  reportedly 
wrote  War  and  Peace  ten  times,  Bankim  changed  Anandamath  a  number  of  times,  Indira 
is  expanded  from  its  previous  short  length.  Why  do  writers  feel  the  necessity  for  these  changes  ? 
In  many  cases,  the  so-called  ‘story’  does  not  change,  only  nuances  shift  in  the  mode  of 
expression.  A  writer  thinks  in  language  and  expresses  himself/herself  in  language  too,  and 
the  two  stages  of  this  filtration  (at  the  stage  of  translating  experience  into  expression) 
direct  the  writer’s  method.  Should  a  metonymy  be  used,  or  a  metaphor  ?  Or  does  the 
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hegemony  of  society  (and  the  socially  ratified  language)  dictate  the  form  of  expression  ? 


THE  NARRATIVE  WORKSHOP 


NARRATED  TEXT 


Narrator  as  repository  of  experience 
Emotion/Intellect/Mediated 
version  of  ideas  received  =  reaction 


Construction  of  material 
world,  event,  context, 
character. 


I 

Basis  and  moment  of  impact  of 
material  world,  event,  environment, 
humans  etc. 

I 

Passing  through  the  filter  of 
language,  creation  of  gaps,  suppression, 
minute  displacements,  meanings,  similarity  representation  in 
and  difference  in  tone,  colour  etc.  expressive  reaction 

t 

— »  dissemination  ofinformation/transmission 
of  facts/ establishment  of  connexions. 


t 

extent  of  influence  of 
mediated  ideas/ metaphor/ 
metonymy/image/ symbol 

T 

suggestion— >  intellection. 

T 


hi 

When  Bankim  undertook  the  planning  and  editing  of  his  narratives  he  had  to  solve  a  number 
of  different  problems — or  at  least  make  an  attempt  at  a  solution.  These  problems  emerged 
against  a  definite  historical  background.  He  had  to  work  within  a  colonial  situation  where 
imperialism  preyed  not  only  upon  the  body  but  also  upon  the  mind,  a  situation  in  which 
bullets  transform  themselves  into  chalk  and  blackboard  at  will.  At  this  juncture  the  chasm 
between  the  enlightened  middle  class  and  the  uneducated  rural  population  was  increasingly 
widening.  There  was  the  traditional  value  system  setting  up  its  restrictive  barriers  on  one 
side  rearing  its  head  against  change,  and  on  the  other  there  were  the  aliens  in  their  own 
land,  the  new  exiles,  the  members  of  the  Young  Bengal  movement.  Like  any  other  great 
talent  nurtured  at  the  confluence  of  two  ages,  Bankim  had  that  rare  additional  advantage 
of  being  present  at  the  kuruksetra  of  an  intellectual  conflict.  With  these  social  upheavals 
staring  them  in  the  face,  the  traditionalists  vehemently  disparaged  the  changes  that  threatened 
to  undermine  all  ideology  and  dismantle  all  moral  codes  and  they  had  no  weapon  to  fight 
the  threat  ;  all  they  could  do  was  writhe  in  a  paralysis  of  confusion.  In  singing  the  praises 
of  Isvar  Gupta,  Bankim  openly  declares  that  henceforth,  there  can  be  no  completely  Bengali 
poet — the  viewpoint  of  the  Western  poets  has  changed  our  visual  angle  too.  From  now  on 
we  witness  the  flowering  of  the  grafted  Western  bud  in  Bengali  literature.  Bankim’s  view 
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is  that  we  do  not  need  a  natural,  true  Bengali  poet.  It  is  Bankim  who  started  the  fashion 
of  christening  a  Bengali  poet  the  Byron  of  Bengal  ;  history  avenged  itself  by  promptly 
christening  Bankim  the  Scott  of  Bengal,  notwithstanding  the  differences  between  the  two. 
It  is  surprising  to  think  now  that  the  very  writer  who  showed  great  concern  about  the  roots 
and  essence  of  the  Bengali  race  and  Bengali  culture,  is  the  same  person  who  argued  in 
favour  of  the  westernization  of  Bengali  poetry  in  the  debate  that  raged  on  the  subject.  But 
on  second  thoughts,  it  is  not  so  surprising  after  all.  Perhaps  the  key  to  this  paradox  lies  in 
the  envisioning  and  formulation  of  a  ksatriya  Sri  Krisna’s  tejas  within  the  framework  of 
utilitarian  discourse. 


IV 


Once  there  was  a  story 
Its  end  came 
Before  it  began 
And  it  began 

After  everything  was  over. 

Its  heroes  walked  into  it 
After  their  deaths 
And  they  left  it  alone 
Long  before  they  were  born. 

Its  heroes  would  talk  amongst  themselves 
About  some  world,  about  some  sky. 

They  talked  of  so  many  things. 

The  only  thing  they  never  said 

Was  what  they  never  knew,  either 

that  they  were  only  characters  in  a  story, 

A  story  which  ends 

before  it  begins 

And  begins 

After  everything  is  over. 


Vasko  Popa 

Bankim  is  not  only  the  creator  of  a  new  narrative  in  Bengali  literature,  he  is  a  character 
in  a  narrative,  too.  This  master  of  narrative — and  the  narrator — had  been  shaped  by  the 
colonial  situation,  the  spread  of  English  education,  the  aspirations  of  resurgent  Hinduism 
and  the  urge  for  social  reforms.  Possibly,  he  had  no  idea  that  he  had  been  incorporated  into 
a  narrative  with  an  already-determined  resolution,  that  history  creates  specific  contradictions 
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and  conflicts  at  specific  moments.  Continuously  borrowing  ideas  and  elements  from 
utilitarianism,  Bankim  constructed  a  particular  persona  for  Krisna  because  he  wanted  to  set 
in  motion  a  regeneration  of  the  Hindu  puranas.  This  aspiration  preceded  his  creation  ot 
the  narrative  mode — indeed  it  was  the  chief  stimulus  of  his  literary  enterprise.  And  the 
grand  portrait  that  he  drew  was  not  a  Krisna  overflowing  with  love  of  the  Bhagavat,  but 
of  one  who  is  a  repository  of  ksatriya  strength,  for  he  felt  that  the  country's  need  of  the 
hour  was  a  vigorous  hero.  In  Kamalakanta,  he  refers  to  Austen -and  George  Eliot,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  actual  writing  of  Rajanlhe  thinks  that  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  is  a  brilliant 
novel,  that  Wilkie  Collins’  The  Woman  in  White  is  pathbreaking,  a  pioneering  effort. 
Hutom  was  anathema  to  him,  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  was  not  his  favourite  ;  he  called  the  latter 
the  first  Bengali  novel  because  there  was  little  choice  in  the  matter,  and  he  was  tireless  in 
his  efforts  to  import  the  closed  form  of  the  novel  from  the  West. 

Bankim  is  such  a  great  writer  that  he  does  not  need  any  apology.  Yet  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  he  had  to  get  over  an  obvious  obstacle,  which  may  also  provide  one  more  clue  to  the 
unravelling  of  the  Bankim  enigma.  I  refer  to  the  prevalent  form  of  Bengali  of  the  time. 
Due  to  the  great  rupture  between  the  spoken  and  the  literary  forms  of  the  language,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  conclusively  what  style,  form,  tone  or  mode  the  narrative  should 
adopt.  The  difference  in  linguistic  registers  in  the  spoken  versions  of  the  language,  not 
regional  only,  but  based  also  on  class,  caste,  denomination  as  well,  the  varied  forms  of 
Hindu  and  Muslim  dialect,  the  language  of  the  different  professions — weaver,  carpenter, 
farmer,  boatman,  herdsman — made  a  medley  of  tongues.  But  besides  this,  Bankim’s  hesi¬ 
tation  regarding  Hutom  and  Alai  seems  to  indicate  his  conviction  that  the  low  or  colloquial 
versions  of  Bengali  could  be  used  to  carry  out  the  mundane,  daily  tasks,  but  they  did  not 
have  the  finesse,  flexibility  and  aesthetic  richness  that  would  enable  a  story-teller  to  mould 
them  into  artistic  shape. 

Besides  a  large  vocabulary  borrowed  and  assimilated  from  the  classical  forms,  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  local  or  regional  lexical  items  were  taken  in  from  languages  that  came  into 
close  contact  with  the  society  of  Bengal — Arabic,  Parsi,  Portuguese,  French,  English.  Ban¬ 
kim  had  indeed  a  veritable  linguistic  treasury  to  choose  from — extending  from  the  simple 
colloquialisms  to  the  rhetorical  devices  acquired  from  Sanskrit  br  English,  or  the  recently 
discovered  or  created  tools  of  grammar  and  syntax.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  be  true  to 
the  narrative  in  stylistic  features,  and  on  the  other  he  had  to  work  within  a  tradition!  of 
living  usage.  The  narrative  text  is  the  imprint  on  the  screen  of  the  writer’s  notations  ;  it  is 
also  the  screen  on  which  the  speech-styles  of  the  dramatis  personae  are  registered.  In 
Bankim’s  narratives,  unfortunately,  most  of  the  time  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  tones  and  styles  of  the  voices  of  the  writer  and  those  of  the  characters.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  that  any  two  narratives  could  express  social  reality  in  an  identical  fashion. 
The  narrator  who  tells  the  story  of  Indira  is  almost  Bankim’s  handmaiden.  This  is  not 
because  she  (he  ?)  is  Bankim’s  obedient  alter-ego,  but  rather  because  she  speaks  in  the 
master’s  voice  :  it  is  still  the  voice  of  Bankim,  though  a  little  light-hearted,  a  little  flippant. 
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Even  when  the  characters  come  from  different  social  levels,  they  almost  always  end  up 
speaking  in  one  uniform  linguistic  register.  Whenever  Bankim  tries  to  make  any  of  his 
characters  speak  a  little  different,  he  either  creates  an  ‘innocent  parody’  or  his  snide  manner 
of  representation  implies  a  value  judgment. 

These  linguistic  choices  limit  the  possibilities  of.the  narrative  and  create  a  closed  structure. 
The  issue  is  not  that  Bankim’s  narratives  are  not  realistic  in  the  sense  of  being  polyphonic 
texts  this  was  not  his  intention,  in  any  case.  But  as  pointed  out  earlier,  we  cannot  isolate 
choices  made  by  a  writer  in  the  selection  of  material  from  the  mode  selected  for  its  represen¬ 
tation  the  closed  structures  are  inherent  in  the  basic  mediated  thought  itself.  The  narrator 
gives  shape  to  the  intellectual  milie.u  of  an  age  ;  once  in  a  while  we  encounter  a  story-teller 
who  refuses,  to  compromise  on  any  terms,  to  whom  pleasing  an  audience  is  not  pleasant. 
Even  in  Indira,  however  frivolous  the  whole  exercise  may  seem,  a  disquieting  note  seems 
to  creep  in  momentarily.  When  Upendra  wants  the  maid  (the  cook  Kumudinl)  without 
any  scruple,  Indira  questions  her  husband’s  scale  of  values  ;  but  ultimately  she  too  returns 
to  the  told.  As  the  Hindu  wife  she  has  to  accept  her  husband  as  he  is,  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 
Whoever/ whatever  the  husband  is,  the  wife  has  to  take  him  lying  down  :  Indira’s  submission 
is  obviously  determined  by  the  chief  mediated  idea  in  the  text  itself.  Is  this  still  an  exemplary 
tale  like  Bhaktamala  ?  Yet  Bankim  does  raise  this  question,  though  finally  he  has  to  resort 
to  the  master  key,  which  for  him  is  the  determining  ethos  of  Hinduism. 

The  enigma  of  Bankim  seems  to  lie  precisely  here,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  circle 
closes  in  his  narrative,  the  end  being  decided  before  the  story  is  begun.  Even  so,  Bankim 
had  time  and  again  seized  the  problem  and  tried  to  scrutinize  it.  It  is  not  a  coincidence, 
surely,  that  Bankim’s  heroines  never  become  mothers  (Bhramar’s  baby  dies  soon  after  birth 
and  here  RohinI’s  claim  to  the  status  of  heroine  cannot  be  dismissed).  In  Sitaram,  Rama 
creates  a  complex  situation  simply  because  of  her  attachment  to  her  children,  though  here 
too,  Sri  clearly  emerges  as  the  heroine.  Bankim  visualizes  the  woman  of  the  new  era  not 
as  a  mother,  but  as  the  beloved  or  the  wife.  The  submerged  silenced  subtexts  of  Bankim’s 
narratives  direct  our  attention  toward  other  possibihtes  ;  but  as  we  look  at  the  design,  at 
the  main  links  in  the  chain,  it  becomes  obvious  that  all  the  ends  are  predetermined.  A 
mediated  value  system  geared  toward  the  conclusion  fetter^  the  new  woman  and  arrests 
the  dynamism  of  the  narrative  as  well. 

This  happens  again  in  Candrasekhar  (when  at  ‘the  end  Saivalim  longs  for  Pratap’s  death 
so  that  she  can  really  serve  him,  though  she  is  not  sure  if  she  can  be  his  sahadharmini) ;  in 
Devi  Caudhuram  when  Prafulla  washes  utensils  in  the  backyard  pond,  her  image  as  woman 
of  the  house  is  projected  as  more  important  than  her  position  as  the  wife  of  a  particular 
man  and  so  her  duty  is  to  ensure  the  smooth  functioning  of  her  husband’s  family  ;  in 
Krisnakanter  Will  Bhramar  still  reposes  trust  in  her  ‘temporarily  wayward’  husband,  be 
he  good  or  bad  ;  even  in  Sitaram  which  is  Bankim’s  most  tangled  novel  Rama  dies  refusing 
to  take  medicine  because  her  husband  does  not  come  to  her  bedside,  and  Sri  finally  rescues 
her  ritually  ordained  husband,  though  in  the  end  the  bubble  bursts.  Here  the  question  that 
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remains  unanswered  and  drives  the  narrative  to  a  close  is  :  whom  does  the  woman  love 
more,  her  husband  or  her  brother  Gangaram  ?  This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Sitaram 
may  be  singled  out  as  the  most  equivocal  among  Bankim’s  fictive  writings. 

These  closed  models  had  existed  in  the  Hindu  ethical  code  long  before  they  fashioned 
Bankim’s  narrative  where  we  only  see  them  applied  to  different  situations.  Whenever  the 
skein  becomes  too  coiled,  or  an  unprecedented  relationship  complicates  the  narrative,  the 
story-teller  shows  Ins  hand — he  intrudes  into  the  narrative,  with  his  own  intellectual-ethical 
baggage,  constructs  an  ideologically  monolithic  trame  of  reference  :  Bhramar  dies,  so  does 
Rama,  Kunda  poisons  herself,  Rohini  is  killed,  Saivalim  encounters  a  living  hell,  Indira 
stoops  to  conquer  (all  is  fair  in  love  and  war  ?)  ;  and  the  babus  can  vault  over  the  hurdles 
of  class-barriers — Devendra  uses  HTra,  Upendra  takes  to  Kumudim,  an  alluring  cook.  But 
these  undercurrents  do  not  surface  on  the  mainstream  of  the  narrative.  There’s  more — -Vid- 
yadiggaj  may  fall  head  over  heels  for  Asmani,  but  how  can  he  love  Tilottama  ?  Society 
after  all  has  taught  him  the  permissible  limit  of  his  desire.  So  love  is  not  awakened  by 
sexual  desire  or  attachment,  it  is  regulated  by  class  relations.  Girijaya  and  Digvijay  make 
a  perfect  match  as  do  Maniklal  and  Nirmalkumarl  in  Rajsmha  ;  Maniklal  can  fall  in  love 
with  Cancalkumarl,  but  as  he  is  a  servant,  only  a  maid  will  fall  to  his  lot.  Since  class 
divisions  do  exist,  must  we  assume  that  this  unquestionable  nature  of  their  existence  is  the 
state  of  reality  ? 

When  Bankim  set  up  the  case  for  Western  writers,  did  he  forget  his  own  role  as  narrator  ? 
It  is  not  that  his  interrogation  speaks  for  the  new  generation  of  poets  only,  it  is  his  own  case 
too  that  he  is  representing.  For  this  fresh  graduate  of  Calcutta,  a  vast  gulf  still  divides  class 
and  caste  origins.  And  it  is  this  division  that  causes  the  whole  system  to  come  apart  at  the 
seams.  In  his  later  fictional  writings,  the  normative  canons  are  in  the  throes  of  change,  and 
he  plunges  ahead  into  the  unexplored  terrain  of  narrative  structure,  opens  up  the  narrative 
to  accommodate  scandal,  gossip,  Kissa,  kahani,  exaggeration  and  extravagance.  In  the 
speech  of  Ramcamd  in  Sitaram,  he  shows  how  a  legend  is  constructed.  The  promise  of 
paradise  that  ends  Visavriksa  does  not  recur  in  Sitaram,  a  novel  that  is  open-ended,  with 
an  episodic  structure,  where  the  narrator  knows  that  even  though  it  is  an  old  story,  the 
receptors  belong  to  the  late  nineteenth  century.  He  derived  individualism  and  the  bounded 
value  system  from  Western  literature,  but  colonial  India  did  not  swallow  them  whole  for 
they  did  not  issue  out  from  the  dialectics  of  history.  The  ruling  ideology  was  tradition-tied 
Hinduism,  into  which  was  implanted  the  Western  consciousness  of  individualism.  So  the 
convulsions  that  could  have  undermined  the  social  structure  remain  embedded  in  the  subtext 
of  Bankim’s  narratives  shrouded  in  the  main  text.  This  closed  or  caged  structure  is  a  creation 
of  history.  The  filter  of  mediation  and  language  structure  countered  Bankim’s  attempts  to 
rise  above  the  social  inhibitions,  the  constraints  of  class  and  caste,  yet  all  the  while  he  fought 
a  tragic  losing  battle  to  unshackle  the  fetters  and  emerge  into  freedom. 
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POSTSCRIPT: 

It  is  necessary  to  elaborte  one  important  point.  Our  emotions  and  intellect  are  not  activated 
by  instincts,  but  by  the  mutual  interaction  of  mediated  ideas.  How  much  the  raw  emotions 
are  diluted,  how  they  are  shaped  into  expression,  all  depends  on  the  process  of  the  mediation. 
For  example,  at  the  time  of  Bankim,  one  of  the  main  currents  of  thought  concerned 
traditionalist  Hindu  disciplines  and  sastras  ;  but  there  was  another  context,  the  colonial, 
borrowed,  newly  fostered  form  of  mediation  which  was  the  fruit  of  utilitarianism,  one  of 
whose  manifestations  was  a  pretence  of  rationality. 

Both  were  impositions,  but  we  arc  deluded  into  thinking  that  we  arrive  at  the  postulates 
we  hold  through  unclogged  independent  thought.  This  Lukacs  would  call  ‘false  conscious¬ 
ness’.  But  there  may  be  conflicts  within  priorities.  The  hegemony  may  itself  harbour 
contradictions  and  what  we  receive  is  the  pattern  of  contradictions  passing  through  a  fine 
sieve.  It  is  possible  that  such  filters  exist  which  do  not  allow  any  perception.  Some  may 
like  to  use  the  word  lens  instead  of  sieve  ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  process,  for  frequently 
when  our  gaze  is  channelled  through  spectacles,  we  forget  that  we  are  seeing  through  the 
lens,  that  our  perception  is  mediated  by  it.  But  the  word  sieve  seems  appropriate,  for 
emotions,  feelings  subjectivity  are  not  perceived  through  lenses  ;  these  come  to  us  by  a 
process  of  filtration. 

The  language  structure  has  some  conventional  techniques  and  methods  and  we  live  walled 
in  within  the  area  demarcated  by  them.  The  English  language  does  not  even  allow  us  to 
contemplate  the  nature  of  abhiman.  Without  a  Christian  thought  structure,  we  have  no 
way  of  understanding  what  the  cluster  of  meanings  associated  with  bread  and  wine  could 
mean  besides  mere  literal  bread  and  wine.  Mediated  thought  determines  the  cultural  milieu. 
It  appropriates  the  culture’s  modes  of  representation,  meanings  and  shifts  in  meaning,  gaps, 
ruptures  and  differences,  its  subtleties  and  complexitities.  Culture  is  either  limited  by  lan¬ 
guage  or  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  language  itself.  There  arises  a 
second  conflict,  another  struggle.  If  what  one  wants  to  say  what  one  thinks  (which  actually 
is  mediated  or  struggles  against  mediation)  does  not  fit  into  the  structure,  then  comes  the 
second  level  of  filtration,  an  attempt  to  remove  such  material  if  it  obstructs  the  narrative 
or  militates  against  the  context.  This  must  be  the  reason  for  Flaubert’s  constant  rewriting 
of  a  single  sentence,  involving  hours  and  days. 

ENDING  OF  INDIRA 

I  could  as  well  not  have  written  this  chapter.  But  I  believe  that  this  part  of  the 
lives  of  rural  women  in  our  country  has  now  faded  out.  The  fact  that  it  has  is  all 
to  the  good,  for  this  was  often  associated  with  indecency,  shamelessness,  and  at 
times  even  immorality.  But  it  is  from  a  desire  to  picture  what  has  faded  that  I 
am  writing  this  chapter. 
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Who  speaks  these  words  ?  Indira  ?  Or  someone  else  ?  A  someone  who  wants  to  expose 
the  entire  operation  of  mediation  ?  Is  the  ‘picture’  real  ?  But  what  was  the  aim  of  the 
narrative  ?  The  exposition  of  reality  ?  The  questions  remain  unanswered,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  suppressed  ideational  level,  not  because  of  the  main  mediated  level,  that  the  narrative 
continues  to  attract  attention. 


THE  BEST  USE  OF  WORDS 
Pabitra  Sarkar 


BANKIMCHANDRA  (1838-1894)  lived  in  an  age  which  had  known  little  of  the  ‘New 
Stylistics  that  has  come  in  vogue  with  the  formulations,  predominantly  of  Leo  Spitzer 
(1887-1960),  in  the  late  second  decade  of  this  century.  The  major  point  of  departure-of  this 
new  stylistics  from  the  ‘traditional’  one  can  be  noticed  at  the  very  first  glance.  While  the 
new  framework  tends  to  study  style  as  features,  distinctive  and  identific,  of  an  author’s, 
personality,  the  older,  or  one  could  say  the  ‘rhetorical’  stylistics,  looked  at  style  as,  ,a)  from 
the  practitioner’s  point  of  view,  a  norm  that  one  has  to  work  on  to  achieve  a  certain  standard 
of  refinement,  and  b)  the  best  possible  ‘channel’1  or  medium  of  communication,  in  which 
too  prominent  a  predilection  for  personalized  expression  may  not  interfere.  A  good  style, 
in  this  view,  has  to  be  both— a  norm  and  a  vehicle.  The  personality  factor  will  be  tolerated 
and  accommodated  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  impede  communication,  and  to  the  extent  it 
serves  the  communicative  act,  by  making  it  more  appealing  or  effective,  and  never  beyond 
that.  Europe  had,  of  course  already  established  a  persona-style  equation  much  earlier,  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle  (B.C.  384-322)  in  point  of  fact  ;2  it  was.  the  eighteenth-century  French 
naturalist  Buffon  (1707-1788)  who  first  put  it  in  a  succint  and  telling  form  :  le  style,  cest  1 
homme  meme  i.e.  Style  is  the  man  himself.3  Bankimchandra  and  his  contemporaries  were 
either  unaware  of  Buffon’s  statement,  which  seems  unlikely  for  such  widely  read  and  alert 
persons  as  they  no  doubt  were.  It  looks  more  probable  that  they  chose  to  ignore  it,  having 
perhaps  decided  that,  what  had  been  true  of  a  democratized,  literate  and  industrialized 
Europe  that  had.  progressed  a  few  centuries  after  the  Renaissance,  could  not  hold  good  for 
a  feudalists  and  colonized  nineteenth-century  Bengal,  which  was  then  just  entering  into 
printed  literacy.  The  modern  stylistics,  which  postdates  Chatterjee’s  life-span,  has  a  still 
newer  version.  People  like  Spitzer  and  Lucas  (see  Lucas  1964)  look  at  style  as’something 
to  go  with  ‘high  literature’  alone.  Spitzer  must  have  been  scandalized  at  the  idea  of  seeking 
out  his  ‘philological  circle’  in,  say,  a  sundry  written  or  spoken  text  of  any  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry,  as  the  New  stylistics  takes  it  upon  itself  to  do.  It  discovers  the  distinctive  features 
and  patterns  of  any  linguistic  discourse,  be  it  written  or  spoken,  literary  or  non-literary. 
In  this  ‘Newer’  stylistics,  style  has  been  delinked  from  literature  and  has  instead  been  hinged 
on  to  the  wider  domain  of  language.  People  like  Bankimchandra  would  have  even  less  to 
do  with  this  new  stylistics,  had  it  made  its  appearance  some  eighty  years  earlier. 
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Bankimchandra,  therefore,  almost  wholly  emphasizes  the  m  edium  aspect  of  literary  style, 
and  its  personality-specific  features  take  a  back  seat  in  his  pronouncements.  This  may  seem 
a  little  strange  at  first,  because,  he  was  decidedly  the  greatest  prose  stylist  in  Bengali  of  his 
time,  as  he  moulded  the  rough  and  shoddy  Bengali  fictional  and  non-fictional  prose  into  a 
fine  and  engaging  personal  idiom,  pliant  as  well  as  variegated.  .The  earlier  practitioners  like 
Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar  (1820-91)  had  added  strength,  balance  and  rhythm  to  this  prose, 
while  Bankimchandra  made  it  a  widely  useful  tool,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  many-splendoured 
artistic  object.  But  the  controlling  principle  behind  all  his  stylistic  exercises  was  still  the 
objective  of  the  best  possible  communication,  or  transaction  with  the  reader-receiver  of  his 
message.  For  this,  he  certainly  had  to  go  beyond  mere  ‘communication’,  as  understood  by 
the  Praguian  concept  of  the  term,4  i.e.  to  convey  just  the  ‘information’  part  of  the  message, 
and  he  also  included  the  accompanying  concept  of ‘expression’  i.e.  refinement- and  aesthetic 
manipulation  of  the  linguistic  means  in  order  to  make  the  message  attractive  to  the  readers. 
He  was  aware  that  this  is  where  the  author’s  personality  comes  in,  but  he  chose  not  to 
underscore  the  fact.  His  chief  objective  was  to  create  ‘a  literature  for  the  people  of  Bengal’ 
(Bagal,  1969  :  97-102)  and  this  shaped  the  streams  of  his  stylistic  thought. 


II 

We  shall,  in  this  paper,  approach  Bankimchandra’s  notions  about  the  good  style  first  from 
the  periphery,  then  move  slqwly  toward  the  centre.  By  ‘periphery’  we  mean  the  texts  in 
which  style  was  not  Bankimchandra’s  chief  concern,  but  he  makes  statements  in  them,  often 
direct,  often  metaphorical,  which  broadly  imply  his  thoughts  about  style.  In  the  absence 
of  a  thoroughly  worked-out  system  that  could  arrange  and  present  his  stylistic  thoughts  in 
a  coherent  and  organized  manner,  we  shall  use  these  tangential  statements  along  with  his 
direct  ones,  so  that  a  system,  however  nebulous,  may  emerge.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
sounds.  Bankimchandra  had  the  rare  virtue  of  consistency  in  everything  he  said  right  along 
his  creative  and  critical  career,  and  one  cannot  find  it  too  onerous  a  task  to  build  up  a  system 
of  his  stylistic  thoughts. 

Let  us,  then,  come  to  the  peripheral  statements.  In  Kamalakanta ,5  a  collection  of  delightful 
personal  essays,  Bankimchandra  addresses  the  Indian  Cuckoo  in  the  following  manner  : 

But  only  if  you  chanted  ‘Coo’6  in  that  fifth  note,  I  would  accept  it  as  true,  while 
I  would  not  if  Mr  Cock  comments  on  my  blissful  morning  slumber  by  cackling 
‘Cooccoo,  coo  coo’.  He  has  no  melody.  The  world  is  of  course  intimidated  by 
a  voice  that  is  loud,  but  mere  shrill  cries  won’t  do.  Should  you  want  to  win  over 
the  world  by  the  chanting  of  words,  you  must  have  that  fifth  note  in  your  voice.  7 

In  another  essay,  ‘Vasanta  evani  Viraha’  (Spring  and  the  separation  of  hearts)8  in 
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Lokarahasya,  another  collection  ol  essays,  three  women,  whose  husbands  are  away,  discuss 
the  cruel  effect  of  the  approaching  spring  on  their  lonesome  existence/'  Two  of  them  indulge, 
in  a  (mock)  lyrical  outburst  of  sorrow  and  self-pity.  After  their  competitive  outpourings 
are  over,  Rami,  one  of  the  two  who  is  rather  gratified  with  her  piece,  says,  ‘Well,  my 
depiction  ol  spring  has  left  nothing  out.  I  have  mentioned  the  bee,  the  cuckoo,  the 
southern  breeze  and  lonelines — all  four  of  them.  Can  there  be  anything  else  (that  I  have 
not  put  in)  ?  In  reply,  Vami,  the  most  stolid  of  the  three,  blurts  forth,  ‘Yes,  the  rope  and 
the  pitcher’. 10 

Thus  Bankimchandra  has  walked  a  long  way  from  the  adolescent  and  personality-peddling 
tyro  stylist  of  the  Samvad  Prabhakar  of  1852,  in  which  he  wrote  extremely  verbose,  allitera¬ 
tive,  hence  stilted  and  abstruse  prose,  using  all  the  highfalutin  words  he  could  lay  his  hands 
6n.  This  expectedly  invited  a  tolerant  reproach  from  the  literary  mentor  of  his  apprenticeship 
period,  Isvarchandra  Gupta  (1812-1859),  the  editor.  "  Similarly,  much  later,  when  Bankim¬ 
chandra  included  two  of  his  early  poems  in  his  Kavitapustaka  (1878),  he  criticizes  them 
himself  in  the  ‘Vijnapana’  (preface)  by  saying  that  they  were  dull,  full  of  difficult  and 
vacuous  words,  sought  after  by  an  aspiring  greenhorn.  Self-mockingly,  he  even  quotes  a 
comment  by  a  teacher  of  his  college  on  these  poems — ‘These  are  riddles!’12  What  is  clearly 
noticeable  to  the  outsider  is  that  in  1852  he  writes  in  a  certain  style  and  in  1878  he  himself 
speaks  of  it  rather  disparagingly.  His  notions  about  the  good  style  has  evidently  undergone 
a  chang-e  over  these  years,  but  it  will  not  be  our  concern  here  to  trace  the  path  of  this 
transition.  We  shall,  on  the  contrary,  look  at  what  the  mature  Bankimchandra  has  to  tell 
us  about  Bengali  prose  style,  a  glimpse  of  what  we  get  right  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 


Ill 

The  thoughts  that  converge  to  form  Bankimchandra’s  notions  of  a  good  style,  have  three 
well-defined  but  interacting  aspects  :  (1)  linguistic,  (2)  ethical-utilitarian  and  (3)  social.  In 
the  first,  we  find  Bankimchandra  telling  us  what  linguistic  means,  words  in  particular, 
should  an  author  employ  in  order  to  make  his  style  ideally  communicative,  as  well  as 
effective.  The  second  aspect  deals  with  the  question  what  is  a  good  style  for.  And  in  the 
third,  we  notice  Bankimchandra  concerning  himself  with  the  choice  of  style  as  well  as  of 
the  psychological  and  social  experience  which  a  Bengali  author  should  have,  so  that  his  text 
becomes  immediately  attractive  to  his  readers. 

The  linguistic  aspect  comes  to  the  fore  prominently  in  his  article  ‘Bangala  Bhasa’  written 
in  187813.  The  immediate  motivation  of  writing  this  came  from  a  pioneering  article  in 
English  by  Syamacharan  Ganguli,  ‘Bengali  Spoken  and  Written’14  in  which  the  author  feels 
distressed  about  the  distance  between  the  spoken  and  written  styles  of  Bengali,  the  so-called 
calit  bhasa  and  sadhu  bhasa,'5  and,  showing  how  the  unmindful  imposition  of  the  sadhu 
style  hinders  speedy  learning  of  the  (written)  language,  he  advocates  the  adoption  and  use 
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of  the  spoken  register  in  school  textbooks.  But  Bankimchandra’s  chief  concern  is  the  most 
suitable  literary  style,  and  in  discussing  that  he  looks  back  at  the- stylistic  controversies  that 
have  been  evident  in  Bengali  literature  for  the  three  decades  that  have  gone  before.  Bankim- 
chandra  gives  us  to  understand  that  these  debates  centred  upon  the  choice  ot  vocabulary  or 
registers.  His  focus  is  on  the  two  contrastive  styles  :  the  highly  Sanskritized  sadhu  style 
practised  by  the  Sanskrit  Collegians  whose  leader  was  Vidyasagar,  and  the  colloquially- 
fringed  sadhu  style16  of  Tekchand  Thakur  (a  pen-name  of  Peary  Chand  Mitra,  1814-83), 
who  pitted  his  diction  against  that  of  the  Sanskritists,  as  a  protest  against  their  style  which 
he  thought  elitist,  with  no  concern  for  the  average  readers,  including  children  and  women. 17 
Bankimchandra  in  ‘Bangala  Bhasa’  uses  quite  harsh  (sometimes  unjust)  words  about  the 
Sanskritic  style,  while  he  claims  that  Mitra’s  use  of  the  ‘spoken  language’  has  ‘watered  the 
dry  roots  of  the  tree  (of  Bengali  literature)’  and  that  the  language  has  begun  to  prosper 
since.  He  describes  the  Sanskritic  style  as  ‘dull,  ugly,  weak  and  strange  to  Bengali  society’. 
Bankimchandra  is  manifestly  contemptuous  of  the  Sanskritists’  dislike  of  the  Tekchand 
style,  but  still,  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from  this  style  also.  Ganguh,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  like  to  anchor  the  diction  on  the  colloquial  style,  closest  to  the  speech  of  the 
educated  Calcuttan.  He  would  be  happy  to  expunge  all  the  learned  tatsama  words  from 
Bengali,  preferring  the  tadbhava  matha  to  mastaka  (‘head’),  pa ta  to  patra  (‘leaf  of  a  tree), 
bhai  to  (bhrata)  ‘brother’  etc.  Bankimchandra  wants  to  go  along  with  Ganguli  to  some 
length,  but  not  all  the  way.  He  acknowledges  that  the  address  bhai  re  (‘brother  mine  !’) 
gets  an  immediate  response  from  one’s  heart,  but  he  bhratah,  its  chaste  counterpart,  sounds 
highly  theatrical.  And  if  one  leaves  tatsama  words  aside  and  uses  ‘Bengali’  words  instead, 
the  language,  for  Bankimchandra,  becomes  ‘sweeter,  clearer  and  more  vigorous’.  But  he 
does  not  want,  as  Ganguli  often  does,  to  excommunicate  bhrata.  He  wants  the  ‘Bengali’ 
or  native  words  to  be  used  more  and  more,  and  simultaneously  intends  to  retain  the 
‘non-current’  and  learned  Sanskritic  words,  adding  a  warning  that  their  use,  when  unbriddled 
and  uncalled  for,  will  hamper  people’s  understanding  of  the  text.  Used  judiciously  as 
demanded  by  the  style  or  context,  they  have  a  rightful  place  in  the  language.  Bankimchandra 
has  these  disarmingly  plain  questions  to  ask  :  ‘The  point  is,  what  is  literature  for  ?  What 
are  the  books  for  ?’  And  he  answers  them  himself  :  ‘For  the  understanding  of  those  who 
read  them.’  A  style,  therefore,  should  never  seek  for  target  readership  from  among  the 
chosen  few,  who  may  be  wise  or  initiated,  but  from  among  the  people  in  general.18  In 
another  place,  Bankimchandra  compliments  Akshaychandra  Sarkar  (1846-1917)  for  bringing 
out  a  collection  of  poems  that  had  no  conjunct  letters  in  their  spelling,  as  that  had  made 
the  author  keep  out  the  learned  Sanskritic  words — tongue-twisters  all — and  stick  to  the 
current  and  popular  idiom.19 

Should  one,  then,  adopt  the  colloquial  and  chummy  style,  like  that  of  Hutom20,  then,  as 
the  legitimate  diction  for  literature  ?  Bankimchandra  does  not  approve  of  that  either.  To 
him,  the  language  of  Hutom  is  ‘poor,  weak,  loose,  ungainly,  often  vulgar’,  and  impure. 
This  style  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  taste  and  dignity,  and  no  books,  commands  Bankim- 
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chandra,  should  be  written  in  Hutom’s  style.  Mitra’s  (i.e.  Tekchand’s)  style  is  of  course  a 
class  above  Hutom  s,  Bankimchandra  tells- us,  and  is  good  for  humour  and  pathos,  but  for 
him  it  also  is  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  handle  serious  and  noble  themes. 

Then  follows  Bankimchandra’s  own  prescription  for  the  good  style.  This  is  the  most 
explicit  and  balanced  statement  in  Bengali  setting  forth  the  norm  and  his  emphasis  is  on 
contextual  validity.  The  passage  in  question  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length. 

We  can  therefore  conclude  that  the  highness  or  lowness  of  a  style  must  be  dictated 
by  the  theme.  The  foremost  quality  and  the  primary  need  of  a  text  are  simplicity 
and  transparency. 

The  text  which  has  a  nobility  of  theme  and  is  immediately  comprehended  by 
all,  is  the  best.  Then  comes  the  question  of  beauty.  Beauty  must  blend  with 
clarity.  Of  course  there  are  many  texts  which  show  a  preference  for  beauty,  and 
some  unfamiliar  words  may  find  their  place  in  them  for  reason  of  ornamentation. 
First  ask  yourself  this  question  :  ‘Which  is  the  style  that  brings  out  your  intentions 
most  clearly  ?’  If  the  simple,  current,  spoken  idiom  shapes  them  up  more  dearly 
and  charmingly  than  any  other,  why  should  you  look  for  a  high  style  ?  If  the 
Tekchand  or  Hutom  style  is  best  suited  for  what  you  have  decided  to  say, 
you  must  go  in  for  that.  It  (on  the  other  hand)  the  Sanskritic  styles  of  Vidyasagar 
or  Bhudevbabu21  are  found  to  make  your  thoughts  clearer  and  more  attractive, 
adopt  their  styles.  If  these  also  fall  short  of  your  needs,  move  a  step  higher.  We 
shall  never  object  if  that  is  found  necessary,  but  shall  object  when  it  is  not  so. 
You  must  say  clearly  what  you  have  to  say,  you  must  say  it  all,  and,  for  that, 
accept  words  from  any  source — English,  Persian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  rural — except 
those  which  are  vulgar.  Then  add  beauty  to  your  text — as  what  is  ugly  has  little 
effect  on  the  human  mind.22 

This,  then,  is  Bankimchandra’s  patently  utilitarian  order  of  preference — clarity  first, 
beauty  next.  And,  in  order  to  achieve  these  two  objectives,  he  will  brook  no  casteism  of 
words, — accept  any  word,  leaving  out  only  the  vulgar — that  will  s.erve  the  purpose  best. 
This,  he  thinks,  is  the  third  and  better  alternative  to  the  two  offered  by  the  Sanskritic  school 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ‘new  school’  of  Mitra  and  Hutom  on  the  other. 

Some  years  later,  Bankimchandra  lays  down  twelve  clear  rules  for  the  ‘New  writers  of 
Bengal’23,  the  tenth  of  which  says,  ‘The  best  of  all  ornaments  is  simplicity.  The  best  author 
is  the  one  who  can  communicate  with  his  readers  in  simple  words.  Because,  the  objective 
of  writing  is  to  communicate  with  the  reader.’  In  Rule  3,  he  explains  why  a  writer  should 
write  at  all.  ‘Only  when  you  are  certain  that  by  writing  you  can  serve  your  country  or 
mankind,  or  can  create  beauty,  you  must  go  ahead  with  it.  It  is  great  sin  to  write  with 
other  motives  in  mind.’  Here,  too,  Bankimchandra’s  priority  is  clear  :  service  first,  beauty 
next.  And  when  service  to,  or  betterment  of,  society  is  the  concern,  clarity  and  simplicity 
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are  the  primary  requirements.  An  author  must  get  his  ideas  across  first,  clear  and  distinct. 
In  his  introduction  to  Mitra’s  Luptaratnoddhar 24  in  1892,  Bankimchandra  rebukes  the  ten¬ 
dency  ol  esoterics  once  again,  and  this  time,  besides  the  Sanskritists  of  Bengal,  the  American 
essayist  Emerson  (1803-1882)  receives  a  share  ol  his  scorn.  He  however  exempts  the  poets, 
whom  he  grudgingly  allows  some  licence  for  using  unfamiliar  words.  But  prose,  he  thinks, 
deserves  no  such  licence.  Here  intelligibility  is  the  ultimate  criterion.25 

He  admits  that  literary  prose  is  not  always  easy  to  understand.  To  a  student,  at  least, 
some  instances  ol  it  may  appear  difficult,  and  Bankimchandra  thinks  that  he  should  not 
shirk  what  looks  difficult.  He  at  one  place  advises  the  Bengali  students  to  give  more 
‘time  and  attention  to  Bengali  prose  which  may  seem  difficult’.26  Finally,  in  the  ‘Advertise¬ 
ment  to  his  school  text  Sahaj  Racanasiksa,  he  defines  the  qualities  of  the  best  compositions  : 
(1)  correctness,  (2)  precision  and  (3)  perspicuity.2.  In  the  second  section  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  book,  he  says,  ‘Use  the  word  that  will  serve  you  best.  Do  n-ot  listen  to 
objections  that  it  does  not  sound  good,  or  is  a  foreign  one.’  In  elaborating  the  point  he 
observes  that  the  context  justifies  the'words.  In  the  context  of  the  practice  m  law-courts, 
one  must  use  the  Persian  istihar  in  place  of  the  Sanskritic  Vijnapan ,2*  In  the  next  section, 
he  states  that  simplicity  is  a  great  virtue  of  any  composition.29  In  another  place,  he  decries 
the  wordiness  of  Isvarchandra  Gupta’s  writings.30  One  may  be  tempted  to  refer  to  Bankim¬ 
chandra’s ’fragment  of  an  unfinished  story,  ‘Nislth  RaksasTr  Kahini,’31  in  which,  a  brother, 
in  answering  his  elder’s  question  whether  he  believed  in  ghosts,  said  ‘Ghosts  ?  Nope’  ;  and 
then  criticized  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  used  more  words  than  were  necessary,  as  the 
word  ‘ghosts’  was  redundant  in  his  reply. 

So,  the  linguistic  aspect  of  Bankimchandra’s  pronouncements  on  the  good  style  concerns 
itself  mostly  with  the  lexicon,  or  the  use  of  words.  He  allows  the  author  to  employ  words 
from  any  source  whatever,  provided  the  context  demands  them.  Next  he  tells  the  author 
not  to  use  more  words  than  is  necessary — precision  is  another  great  virtue  of  the  good 
style.  The  greatest  of  virtues  for  him  are  of  course  simplicity  and  clarity,  which,  he  thinks, 
should  be  the  writers’  first  objectives.  Beauty  has  to  be  considered  next,  but  never  at  the 
cost  of  clarity,  at  least  in  prose. 


IV 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  ethical-utilitarian  dimension  of  Bankimchandra’s  stylistic 
thoughts.  In  ‘Uttarcanta’12  he  proclaims  that  mere  entertainment  can  never  be  the  sole 
objective  of  literature,  and  that  it  must  have  an  underlying  layer  of  values.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  Bankimchandra  was  influenced  and  inspired  by  the  preachings  of  John 
Stewart  IVlill  and  Jeremy  Bcntham,  at  least  for  a  part  of  his  creative  life,  but  a  deeper  concern 
for  the  human  existence,  for  a  harmonious  development  of  the  individual  and  society,  did 
always  determine  his  outlook  on  life  and  literature.  We  have  already  come  across  Rule  3  in 
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his  ‘Appeal  to  the  New  Writers  of  Bengal’.33  What  brings  these  commandments  into  the 
realm  of  stylistics  is  his  dictate— ‘leave  only  the  vulgar  words  out,’  as  he  puts  it  in  ‘Baiigala 
Bhasa’.  That  is  probably  his  only  negative  specification  about  using  words  in  prose.  That 
is  where  he  draws  the  line  and  his  lexical  liberalism  comes  to  a  halt.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  poems  of  Isvarchandra  Gupta  for  being  vulgar  in  part,  and  reports  that  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  the  latter’s  poems,  he  has  crossed  out  many  of  their  ‘vulgar  lines,’  and,  what 
is  more,  dropped  several  poems  from  the  collection.  To  Bankimchandra,  vulgarity  is  ‘un¬ 
pardonable’.  Yet  he  takes  a  somewhat  charitable  view  of  this  ‘vice’  of  Gupta,  considering 
that  he  had  been  born  in  an  age  which  loved  to  equate  humour  and  entertainment  with  a 
kind  of  vulgarity,  that  he  had  little  formal  education,  that  fate  had  deprived  him  of  mothers’ 
affection  and  ot  a  normal  conjugal  life,34  and  that  for  these  reasons  he  had  considered  society 
as  something  to  inveigh  against.  In  a  similar  manner,  Bankimchandra  absolves  his  close 
friend  Dinabandhu  Mitra  (1830-73),  the  playwright,  of  the  sin  of  using  vulgar  expressions 
in  the  dialogue  of  his  plays,  arguing  that  Mitra’s  deep  sympathy  with  his  characters  compelled 
him  to  keep  their  real-life  speech  unaltered,  as.  he  had  a  compulsive  loyalty  to  realism.35 
Bankimchandra  was  far  from  being  a  rigid  puritan  or  a  prude,  and  the  late  nineteenth-century 
flair  tor  positivistic  explanations  induced  a  simple  dialectics  in  his  thought  process.  He, 
therefore,  places  the  individual  in  the  greater  social  and  psychological  contexts,  and  while 
he  points  out  one’s  shortcomings,  he  looks  for  the  reasons.36  Undiscerning  and  outright 
condemnation  is  foreign  to  Bankimchandra’s  approach  to  life  and  literature. 


V 

The  sociological  aspect  ot  Bankimchandra’s  stylistic  statements  becomes  prominent  in  his 
editorial  introduction  to  the  collection  of  Isvarchandra  Gupta’s  works.37  Apart  from  the 
use  of  words  or  classes  of  words,  he  seems  to  think  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  content, 
the  ‘genuine  Bengali  staff,  that  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  Bengali,  even  to  that  of  one 
who  is  English-educated  and  widely  exposed  to  Western  ideas  and  manners  like  Bankim¬ 
chandra  himself.  He  notices  a  break  between  the  traditional  and  ‘modern’  Bengali  literature. 
This  is  not  just  a  chronological  cleavage,  but  a  social  too,  as,  he  ruefully  observes,  what 
appealed  to  the  wider  Bengali  society  once,  does  no  longer  move  the  educated  class.  And 
vice  versa,  the  educated  elite  rejoice  in  stuff  that  does  not  attract  the  wider  Bengali  populace. 
This  is  inevitable,  and  Bankimchandra  is  certain  of  that,  but  still  he  notices  an  ambivalence 
in  his  own  attitude  toward  the  two.  While  writing  about  the  genius  of  Isvarchandra  Gupta, 
in  the  text  referred  to  above,  Bankimchandra  recounts  an  anecdote  which  shows  his  own 
precarious  stance  between  the  two  Bengali  cultures — the  traditional,  which  he  and  others 
of  his  ilk  have  all  but  abandoned,  and  the  emerging  ‘modern’,  in  which  they  feel  quite 
comfortable.  One  day,  time  was  hanging  heavy  on  Bankimchandra’s  hands,  and  he  was 
trying  to  pass  it  by  reading  works  of ‘modern’  poets  like  Madhusudan  Dutt  (1824-1873), 
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Hemchandra  Banerjee  (1838-1903),  Navmchandra  Sen  (1847-1909).  None  could  give  him 
the  peace  and  restfulness  he  was  looking  for.  Then  at  a  distance,  as  if  from  the  depth  of 
the  flowing  waters  of  the  Ganges  by  which  he  was  sitting,  there  arose  the  plaintive  melody 
of  a  boatman,  who  was  singing — ‘This  I  cherish  in  my  heart,  O  mother  ;  I  will,  mother 
Durga,  utter  thy  name,  and  leave  this  life  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.’  Once  these  notes 
entered  his  ears,  Bankimchandra  found  the  thing  he  was  looking  for.  He  says  glowingly, 
‘My  soul  became  soothed,  my  mind  found  its  tune,  I  heard  the  expression  of  the  heart’s 
desire  of  a  Bengali  in  his  (own)  language.’38  In  the  same  text  he  contrasts  the  poets  of  the 
educated  Bengali,  Madhusudan  Dutt,  Hemchandra  Banerjee,  Navinchandra  Sen,  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore  tor  example,  with  a  poet,  a  ‘genuine  Bengali’,  who,  to  him,  was  none  other 
than  Isvarchandra  Gupta  y>  Later  he  locates  the  sources  of  Gupta’s  experience  as  revealed 
in  his  poems.  These  are  the  poet’s  immediate  natural  and  social  environments — ‘the  real, 
the  apparent,  the  given’.  Bankimchandra  makes  it  amply  clear  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
experience  alone.  A  certain  style,  shaped  up  by  words  that  carry  racial  memories  and 
emotions  around  them  for  centuries  informs  these  poems.  ‘Collective  unconscious’  is  a 
phrase  that  was  not  invented  then,  or  Bankimchandra  would  have  used  it.  Those  were  the 
songs  and  poems  that  stirred  the  traditional  Bengali  mind,  couched  in  a  language  that  was 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  Bengali.  Now  the  experience  and  the  language  are  both  things 
of  the  past  for  the  educated  Bengali,  who  cannot  appreciate  them  any  longer. 

Bankimchandra  never  makes  his  ethico-utilitarian  or  sociological  positions  stylistically 
elaborate.  However,  the  bearing  of  both  on  his  thoughts  on  style  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  or  our  understanding  of  them  will  only  be  partial. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 

1  In  the  sense  of  Dell  Hymes  in  Hymes,  1970,  p.  110. 

2  This  is  how  F.L.  Lucas  (Lucas,  1964  :  39-40)  recapitulates  the  history  of  European  stylistics,  tracing  the 
personality  factor  right  from  Aristotle. 

3  Opinion,  however,  varies  as  to  whether  Buffon  meant  literary  style  when  he  said  this.  Milic  (1971  :  79) 
quotes  Len  Cooper  to  suggest  that  it  was  probably  the  structure  of  the  contents  of  a  man’s  mind  which 
was  Buffon’s  real  topic,  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  Descartes. 

4  ‘Communication’  or,  as  Vacheck  (1972  :  14)  says,  ‘aesthetically  uncharged  communication’  serves  ‘the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  individual  members  of  the  given  language  community.’ 

5  Published  in  1875.  The  edition  we  have  used  is  the  one  brought  out  by  Bangiya  Sahitya  Panshad  (BSP 
henceforward)  to  mark  Bankimchandra’s  centenary  of  birth.  Editors  :  Brajendranath  Bandyopadhyay  and 
Sajanikanta  Das. 

6  Pun  on  the  Sanskrit  word  Ku  (evil). 

7  Pa  (in  the  Western  tonic  scale),  the  Pancama  or  fifth  note  in  Indian  tonic  scale,  is  traditionally  regarded  as 
the  most  melodious  of  the  seven  notes. 

8  This  and  other  passages  from  Bankim  which  I  have  used  in  this  paper,  have  been  rather  freely  translated  by  me. 

9  The  season  of  Spring,  traditionally  accepted  as  the  time  for  the  union  of  lovers,  is  naturally  unbearable  to 
one  whose  beloved  is  away. 
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10  The  time-honoured  tools  for  rural  Bengali  women  to  commit  suicide  with,  i.e.  by  drowning  themselves. 

11  Gupta  encouraged  young  aspirants  for  literary  fame  like  Bankimchandra,  Dinabandhu  Mitra  and  others  to 
publish  whatever  they  felt  like  writing  in  his  paper.  He  even  printed  their  ‘poetical  battle’.  As  the  editor 
of  the  Samvad  Prabhakar,  he  wielded  considerable  influence  on  the  contemporary  literary  scene.  Two  such 
prose  pieces  of  Bankimchandra  have  been  collected  in  Vividha  (Prabandha),  pp.  75-76,  also  edited  by 
Bandyopadhyay  and  Das. 

12  Racanavali,  BSP  edn.,  vol.  2,  p.  1036. 

13  1878  was  an  important  year,  so  far  as  the  evolution  oEBankimchandra’s  stylistic  thoughts  is  concerned. 

14  Printed  in  Vividha  Prabandha,  BSP  edn.,  pp.  352-60. 

15.  Ganguli,  Syamacharan,  1878. 

16  For  the  linguistic  relation  of  the  two,  see  Dimock,  1960. 

17.  Although  close  to  colloquial  speech,  it  still  was  not  the  calit  style,  as  mistakenly  stated  by  Chatterjee  and 
Chatterjee  (1979  :  29) 

18  Sen  (1966  :  73)  quotes  the  editorial  comment  printed  on  the  top  of  every  issrfe  of  the  Masik  Patnka  (first 
published  1854),  a  monthly  brought  out  and  edited  by  Mitra  and  his  friend  Radha  Nath  Sikdar,'  which 
runs  :  ‘This  periodical  is  being  printed  for  the  general  public,  particularly  for  women.  Articles  will  be 
written  in  the  language  we  generally'  speak.  Those  who  are  learned  and  wise  may  read  it  should  they  desire 
so,  but  this  periodical  is  not  meant  for  them.  ’  (translated) 

19  Gocaraner  Math,  (1880  ?). 

20  Hutom  or  ‘The  Hooting  Owl’  was  the  pen-name  of  Kali  Prasanna  Sinha  (1840-70),  a  satirist,  whose  collection 
of  naksa  or  ‘sketches’  was  published  in  1863. 

21  Bhudev  Mukherji  (1827-94),  an  eminent  writer  on  social  and  ethical  themes. 

22  Vividha  Prabandha,  pp.  359-60. 

23  Ibid.,  192-3. 

24.  Vividha,  pp.  143-4. 

The  Sanskritists,  in  their  turn,  did  not  remain  silent  on  this  frontal  attack  by  Bankimchandra  on  their  style. 
The  Somprakas  (first  published  1858),  edited  by  Dvarkanath  Vidyabhushan  (1820-86),  who  was  jokingly 
referred  to  as  ‘The  Pot  Belly’  by  Bankimchandra  in  his  letters  written  in  English,  hit  back  by  saying  that 
the  style  practised  by  Bankim  and  his  followers  induced  hybridization  of  language,  a  sequence  of 
words  that  do  not  match.  Followers  of  Bankimchandra  retorted  by  dubbing  Vidyabhyshan’s  style  as,  ‘the 
Bhattacharya-brand  popcorns.’  (Translated  in  the  present-day  English.)  See  Sastri  (1897)/1976  :  414. 

This  pandit-baiting  of  Bankimchandra  is  quite  frequently  noticed  in  his  writings.  In  Kamalakanta,  in  the 
essay  ‘Men  as  Fruits’,  he  likens  the  scholar-Brahmins  with  datura  (stramonium),  a  fruit  that  is  bitter,  prickly 
and  inedible.  ‘The  flowers  they  give  forth  are  very  tall  in  long  compounds  and  lengthy  sentences,  but  the 
fruits  they  bear  are  the  prickly  datura’  (p.7).  In  his  English  essay  ‘Bengali  Literature’  (The  Calcutta  Review, 
1871,  106),  Bankimchandra’s  contempt  for  them  is,  once  again,  hardly  concealed.  We  quote  : 

The  Sanskrit  school  takes  for  its  models  the  later  Sanskrit  writers,  and  are  remarkably  deficient  in  originality. 
The  greater  originality  of  the  writers  of  the  English  school  is  the  point  in  which  their  superiority  to  the 
Sanskrit  School  is  the  most  marked.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Sanskrit  school  that  they  seldom  venture  on 
original  composition.  Even  Vidyasagar’s  ambition  soars  no  higher  than  adaptation  and  a  few  translations. 
When  they  do  venture  on  original  composition,  they  are  rarely  caught  straying  beyond  the  beaten  track, 
beyond  a  reverential  repetition  of  things  which  have  been  said  over  and  over  again  from  time  immemorial. 
If  love  is  to  be  the  theme,  Madana  is  invariably  put  into  requisition  with  his  five  flower-tipped  arrows  ; 
and  the  tyrannical  king  of  Spring  never  fails  to  come  to  fight  in  his  cause,  with  his  army  of  bees,  and  soft 
breezes,  and  other  ancient  accompaniments.  Are  the  pangs  of  separation  to  be  sung  ?  The  moon  is 
immediately  cursed  and  anathematized,  as  scorching  the  poor  victim  with  her  cold  beams.  The  Kokila  is 
described  as  singing  him  to  destruction. 
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In  point  of  style  these  writers  hardly  shine  more  than  in  ideas.  Time-honoured  phrases  are  alone  employed  ; 
and  a  dull  pompous  array  of  high-sounding  Sanskrit  words  continue  to  grate  on  the  ear  in  perpetual 
recurrence.  Anything  which  bears  the  mark  of  foreign  origin,  however  expressive  or  necessary  it  may  be 
is  jealously  excluded.  (Italics  ours.  See  Bagal,  1969.) 

It  is  also  well-known  that  Bankimchandra  criticized  Vidyasagar,  probably  the  best  Bengali  prose  writer  to 
precede  him,  for  his  ‘pedantic  purity’  more  than,  ‘the  rough  and  homely’  prose  of  Tekchand  and  Hutom.  The 
latter  he  approved  of.  But  he  was  full  of  praise  for  the  style  of  Bhudev  Mukherji  (see  Bagal,  1969  :  114),  which 
seems  strange,  as  Mukherji  can  stand  nowhere  near  Vidyasagar  in  the  matter  of  stylistic  excellence.  People  like 
Sen  (1966)  have  blamed  Bankim  for  personal  bias,  perhaps  with  justification. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  more  lines  from  an  English  letter  of  Bankim,  written  on  30  December  1874  to  Jagadishnath 
Ray.  He  refers  to  some  composition  of  the  latter’s  son,  Khagendranath  Ray,  whom  he  fondly  calls  ‘Khani’. 
Bankim’s  words  are  :  ‘Kham  must,  in  my  opinion,  chasten  down  his  style  and  curb  his  redundant  flow  of 
words  and  imagery,  which  at  present  obscures  the  meaning  and  wearies  the  reader.  He  should  try  to  avoid  too 
much  rhetoric  and  ornament.  Explain  to  him  that  clearness  and  simplicity  are  the  best  of  all  ornaments  (Italics 
ours — P.S.),  and  that  I  have  arrived  at  this  conviction  after  much  painful  experience.’  (Bagal,  1969  :  182.) 

25  Vividha,  p.  143. 

26  Preface  to  Bengali  Selections,  University  of.Calcutta.  See  Vividha,  p.  142. 

27  Date  of  first  publication  unknown.  Second  Edition  1894.  See  Vividha,  p.  159.- 

28  Ibid.,  p.  173. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  289. 
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IN  the  post-war  scene  of  literary  appreciation,  Bankim  has  not  received  the  recognition  he 
deserves,  and  his  pioneering  efforts  as  the  builder  of  modern  Bengali  prose  have  been 
questioned.  It  was  not  surprising  to  find  Mohitlal  Majumdar  (1949  :  11)  saying  with  disgust 
and  sorrow  : 

We  did  not  understand  Bankim  properly,  and  what  is  worse,  we  are  now  about 
to  forget  him.  At  the  most,  we  read  his  novels,  or  don’t  even  do  that.  As  his 
readers,  we  evaluate  his  writings  in  terms  of  the  principles  of ‘literary  aesthetics’, 
and  demonstrate  evidence  for  our  delicate  and  refined  taste  in  the  present  age 
of  literary  development  by  commenting  on  his  writings  by  saying,  ‘we  don’t  like 
them’.  ( translation  :  UNS) 

In  fact,  the  later  critics  and  literary  statisticians  asserted  stridently  what  Mohitlal  had 
lamented.  They  held  that  in  terms  of  the  structure  of  his  novels  and  his  control  over 
language,  Bankim  ‘cannot  but  be  described  as  anything  other  than  a  second  or  third-rate 
writer’  (Sanatan  Pathak  1975  :991).  The  smear  campaign  reached  its  zenith  when  we  found 
a  well-known  modern  poet  announcing  that  in  the  present  times  only  four  percent  people 
read  his  novels,  and  that  he  would  have  been  an  obscure  and  tenebrous  entity  had  his  pieces 
not  been  included  in  the  school  text-book  (e.g.  Shakti  Chattopadhyay  1976  :  4).  Such  state¬ 
ments  remind  me  of  the  fatuity  of  the  Naiyayikas  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  who  read 
his  first  novel  Durgesnandim  in  terms  of  metrics  and  melody,  and  rejected  his  immortal 
creation  outright  saying  that  it  did  not  fit  in  with  the  parameters  they  had  known  for 
centuries  (see  Ajaychandra  Sircar  1949  :  17).  At  first,  they  had  apparently  tried  reading  the 
text  as  one  reads  verse  in  a  musical  composition.  When  that  did  not  work,  they  threw 
the  text  away  and  reviled  its  author  with  some  of  the  choicest  abuse  that  was  available 
in  the  unhewn  prose  of  the  period. 

During  his  life-time  and  later,  the  custodians  of  the  Hindu  religion  were  unhappy  with 
him  for  his  attempt  to  give  the  valued  religious  symbol  such  as  that  of  ‘Lord  Krisna’  a 
concrete  historicity.  The  Muslims  were  angry  with  him  branding  him  as  partisan.  The 
Christian  rulers  found  him  a  bit  too  independent-minded.  The  grouchy  pandits  were  furious 
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with  him  claiming  that  he  was  hell  bent  on  destroying  the  bhasa  (=the  language  of  the 
elite)  by  extending  invitation  to  rusty  spoken  forms  to  a  literary  hippodrome. 

However,  not  everybody  was  insensitive  to  the  richness  of  Bankim’s  Writings  and  to  his 
contribution  to  the  development  of  Bengali  prose-form.  About  eighty  years  ago,  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore  said  : 

...the  generation  of  new  readers  and  writers  who  have  emerged  today...  who  are 
all  born  in  the  literary  environ  created  by  Bankimchandra... cannot  contemplate 
in  how  many  ways  and  to  what  extent  they  are  indebted  to  Bankim.  (Tagore 
1914  ;  translation  :  UNS) 

Even  when  he  lived,  there  were  many  literary  critics  who  appreciated  his  achievement. 
Consider  Sureshchandra  Samajpati’s  (1892  :  330)  comment  : 

It  is  startling  to  see  what  Bankimbabu  had  done  even  after  putting  in  so’  much 
hard  labour  to  perform  his  official  duties.  It  is,  however,  a  greater  astonishment, 
to  see  how  we  treat  literary  figures  of  the  stature  of  Bankimbabu  and  a  few  others. 

( translation  :  UNS) 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  an  impression  that  Bankim  had  no  following  among  the  critics  or 
readers.  Bankim’s  writings  whetted  their  appetite  for  reading  fiction  in  their  own  language. 
Some  contemporary  aesthetes  also  eulogized  Banking.  The  trouble  with  them  was  what  is 
true  of  us  even  today.  Acutely  aware  of  our  own  shortcoming,  we  are  awed  by  the  heights  ; 
we  deify  a  man  whom  we  revere  and  then  weave  a  yarn  around  him.  One  consequence  is 
the  substitution  of  the  mythical  for  the  real.  Another  consequence  is  disenchantment/despair 
when  the  god  fails  us.  There  is  also  a  politics  in  such  deification  :  only  when  the  deified 
authors  fade  from  public  memory  does  the  accommodation  of  lesser  mortals  become  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  see  Bankim’s  contribution  to  the  development  of  Bengali 
language  in  proper  perspective  without  any  bias. 

The  dialectic  of  language  development  is  such  that  had  Bankim  not  begun  writing  in  his 
native  tongue,  it  would  have  been  somebody  else  (possibly  at  some  other  point  of  time) 
who  would  have  been  instrumental  in  initiating  the  changes.  It  was  not  that  the  early 
modern  Bengali  writers  such  as  Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  Vidyasagar  or  Michael  Madhusudan 
Dutt  were  less  interested  in  the  development  of  the  language.  It  was  just  that  the  first  two 
laid  more  emphasis  on  social  reforms  and  rediscovering  our  cultural  heritage.  They  used 
Bengali  as  a  vehicle  to  achieve  the  desired  end,  almost  like  a  ‘predicate’  to  a  subject,  or  like 
a  ‘comment’  on  a  ‘topic’  which  could  be  widow  remarriage  or  banning  the  practice  of 
child-marriage  or  various  other  social  issues.  But  language  development  was  not  their  main 
aim.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Michael  we  find  novelty  of  metrics,  of  subject-matter  as  well 
as  a  fresh  outlook,  but  there  was  hardly  any  attempt  to  standardize  the  language.  Dinabandhu 
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might  have  been  a  realistic  virtuoso  or  Isvar  Gupta  could  have  been  a  socially  conscious 
writer,  but  none  of  them  had  the  artistic  sensibility  of  Bankim.  For  Bankim,  language  was 
his  artistic  medium  as  well  as  objet  d’art.  Similarly,  the  experimenter  of  the  spoken  alall 
style  of  Bengali,  Peary  Chand  Mitra  had  an  altogether  different  aim  in  writing  fiction.  Mitra 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  his  Ramaranjika  : 

The  want  of  suitable  books  for  the  Hindu  females  has  induced  this  writer  to 
undertake  this  little  work...  (see  Haraprasad  Mitra,  ed.  1975,  vol.  1). 

Even  in  his  well-known  novel  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal,  Peary  Chand  Mitra  (1814-1883) 
observes  : 


Because  people  in  general  find  it  more  interesting  to  read  novels  in  comparison 
with  other  books  and  because  most  people  of  this  country  do  not  pass  their  leisure 
by  reading  books,  it  was  thought  to  be  important  to  write  this  little  book 
(Haraprasad  Mitra,  ed.  1975,  vol.  1). 

These  statements  make  it  clear  as  to  why  Peary  Chand  Mitra  attempted  a  purely  spoken 
style  by  moving  away  from  the  prevailing  sadhu-bhasa.  This  style  was  not  the  result  of  a 
conscious  act,  but  was  only  meant  to  provide  entertainment  to  the  newly  literate  among 
the  ordinary  men  and  women. 

As  we  look  back,  it  becomes  fairly  clear  that  had  Kaliprasanna  Sinha  not  died  at  a 
premature  age,  he  probably  would  have  devoted  himself  in  a  planned  manner,  as  Bankim 
did,  to  the  development  of  Bengali.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  conjecture  what  would  have 
happened  had  he  lived  longer.  It  was  possible  that  Bengali  would  have  developed  along 
different  channels.  Here  was  a  man  genuinely  concerned  about  the  problem  of  distancing 
the  literary  idiom  from  the  spoken  language  of  the  people,  and  this  is  what  he  said  in  the 
introduction  to  Hutom  Pemcar  Naksa  (1862)  : 

Nowadays  for  a  number  of  uncanny  troubadours  like  us,  Bengali  language  has 
become  a  knick-knack  ;  just  as  all  worthless  boys  play  the  game  of  making  a  doll 
out  of  kneaded  dough  or  clay,  similarly  many  people  are  doing  whatever  pleases 
them  with  the  Bengali  language  as  if  it  is  an  unowned  property.  If  it  had  a 
proprietor,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  school-boys  and  donkeys  like  us 
to  dabble  with  it.  If  that  was  the  case,  many  authors  would  have  been  hanged  or 
jailed...  ( translation  :  UNS) 

It  is  not  a  new  complaint  that  Bankim  s  langauge  was  uneven  or  that  his  was  a  hybrid  style. 

When  he  brought  out  his  magazine  Vahgadarsan  by  utterly  disregarding  the 
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dictum  of  not  mixing  the  styles  of  the  guru  with  that  of  the  plebeian  by  placing, 
on  both  sides  of  Sanskritic  lingo,  indigene  or  foreign  words...,  the  ardent  suppor¬ 
ters  of  the  sadhu  became  furious  having  seen  this  distortion  of  the  nobleman’s 
language  (Ajaychandra  Sircar  1949  :  19,  translation  :  UNS) 

This  is  part  of  our  literary  history.  Dvarakanath  Vidyabhushan  of  the  Somprakas 
magazine  described  the  followers  of  Bankim  as  the  sava-poda  mada-daher  dal  (=those  who 
mix  the  indissoluble  by  writing-in  the  above  manner  instead  of  keeping  sava-daha  and 
mada-poda  separate).  The  magazine  Sadharani  shot  back  by  a  ditty.  One  question  that 
obviously  arises  in  connexion  with  the  style  of  expression  when  one  reads  Bankim’s  novels 
today  is  :  why  did  Bankim  create  the  hybrid  style  for  his  fiction  ?  Consider  the  fact  that 
his  serious  philosophical  prose  had  a  parallel  use  of  sadhu.  Even  his  admirers  are  a  bit 
hesitant  to  reply  to  the  above.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  formative  period 
of  Bengali  prose,  and  all  histories  of  literature  demonstrate  such  periods  of  uncertainty  and 
capriciousness  in  style.  Bankim’s  was,  therefore,  no  exception.  Some  others  argue  that  he 
wrote  in  such  a  style  in  order  to  enrich  the  lexical  stock  of  Bengali,  since  that  factor  was 
of  crucial  importance  in  the  initial  stages.  Some  others  justify  the  style  of  Bankim  by  saying 
that  since  a  writer  of  his  stature  made  this  conscious  choice,  his  choice  is  not  open  to 
question.  But  notice  that  behind  all  such  beliefs  lies  this  firm  conviction  that  what  he  did 
was  not  ordinarily  justifiable.  This  only  goes  on  to  prove  that  Bankimchandra  and  his 
supporters  are  at  opposite  poles  in  the  matter  of  language  standardization.  That  is  why  his 
critics  openly  question  his  wisdom,  and  his  supporters  justify  his  stand  as  arsaprayoga  (=a 
saintly  usage  ;  consequentially,  beyond  all  questions). 

Let  us  now  see  what  Bankim  had  to  say  about  the  styles  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
introduction  to  Luptaratnoddhar,  he  says: 

The  language  which  was  modelled  after  Sanskrit  was  first  modified  by  the 
noble-souled  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar  and  Akshay  Kumar  Dutta.  Even  though 
their  styles  were  classical,  they  were  not  so  incomprehensible.  Vidyasagar’s  lan¬ 
guage  was  particularly  exquisite  and  admirable.  Nobody  could  write  better  prose 
than  he  before  his  period,  nor  anybody  could  after  him.  ( translation  :  UNS) 

At  the  same  time,  Bankim  commends,  with  reservations,  the  alali  style  : 

He  (Peary  Chand  Mitra)  was  the  first  to  use  the  language  that  was  intelligible  to 
all  Bengalis  as  well  as  used  by  all,  in  prose  writing.  ( translation  :  UNS) 

While  Bankim  was  all  praise  for  Isvar  Gupta’s  ‘true  Bengali  language’,  it  was  he  who 
drew  our  attention  to  the  serious  differences  of  opinion  among  the  creative  writers  of  those 
days  regarding  the  standard  Bengali. 
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The  Bengali  language  has  fallen  between  two  extreme  currents...  On  the  one 
hand  the  tide  of  Sanskrit  flows  upstream  in  a  dried  up  river...  On  the  other  hand 
the  English  language  has  deluged  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  like  sea-water... 
(translation  :  UNS) 

Bankim  had,  however,  already  said  : 

It  was  not  as  if  the  Bengali  language  was  not  developing  or  would  not  prosper 
through  its  contacts  and  conflicts  with  other  languages.  It  always  did,  and  it 
always  would.  ( translation  :  UNS) 

He  thought  that  neither  of  the  polar  opposites  like  Tarasankar’s  translation  of  the  Sanskrit 
text  Kadambarl  and  Peary  Chand’s  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  represented  what  he  would  like  to 
call  ideal  Bengali.  Bankim  started  his  experimentation  with  Bengali  with  full  awareness  of 
the  implications  of  the  steps  he  was  to  take.  That  we  have  today  for  written  Bengali  a  set 
of  registers  to  be  used  in  different  socio-linguistic  conditions  is  mainly  because  of  Bankim’s 
untiring  efforts  to  create  multiple  styles  and  registers.  In  the  Vidyasagar-Akshay  Kumar 
tradition,  we  note  the  dominance  of  the  sadhu  (=the  ‘H’  code)  style.  What  one  sees  in  the 
generation  of  Pramatha  Chaudhury  and  others  later  is  growing  faith  in  the  potentiality  of 
calit  (=the  ‘L’  code).  Both  positions  were  extreme.  Bankim  did  not  merely  express  his 
opinion  against  a  division  which  he  found  to  be  anti-creative.  He  created  a  mixed  (hybrid) 
style  for  fiction  which  had  the  power  and  potentiality  of  both  H  and  L  codes.  His  was  a 
conscious  attempt  to  take  Bengali  in  a  particular  direction,  and  in  that  respect,  Bankim  was 
the  first  language  planner. 

Most  Bankim-specialists  think  that 

...his  language  changed  in  many  ways  and  at  different  levels,  but  he  never  laid 
hands  on  the  syntax  of  the  Bengali  prose  tradition. 

(Ajay chandra  Sircar,  1949  :  2  ;  translation  :  UNS) 

Bankim  had  blended  codes  almost  at  all  levels,  and  in  all  areas  of  grammar — in  lexical 
choice,  employment  of  productive  affixes,  pronominals,  verb-forms  as  well  as  in  syntax. 
Several  critics  argue  by  quoting  a  passage  from  his  book  Sahaj  Racanasiksa  that  he  was 
against  the  mixture  of  verb-forms.  Truly  enough,  Bankim  did  argue  against  using  dialectal 
forms  such  as  kollum,  kollem,  kollam  or  konnu.  Ajaychandra  Sircar  (1949  :  5)  quotes 
Bankim  as  saying  (toward  the  end  of  his  life)  that  all  these  forms  were  instances  of  dialectal 
variations  in  Bengali,  and  that  in  the  standard  written  Bengali  none  of  the  above  should  be 
used.  Bankim  believed,  he  adds,  that  by  then  whatever  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  forms  should  be  used  in  literary  Bengali.  Bankim  himself  never  used  forms  such  as  these, 
but  he  did  use  a  mixture  of  verbal  desinence  that  belonged  to  both  sadhu  and  calit  styles. 
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In  tact,  in  his  book  on  composition,  Bankim  identified  five  kinds  of  mistakes  that  people 
made  :  (i)  pradesikata  or  regionalism  ;  (ii)  vyakarana-dosa  or  errors  due  to  violation  of 
grammatical  rules,  (iii)  varnasuddhi  or  spelling  errors  resulting  from  indistinct  elocution, 
(iv)  sanksipti  or  ungrammatical  contraction  of  elements,  and  (v)  gramyata  or  rusticity.  I 
think  his  five-fold  classification  could  very  well  be  subsumed  under  the  first  two  cateogries. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  to  eliminate,  in  the  interest  of  creating  a  standard  Bengali, 
the  regional  forms,  even  though  he  allowed  blendjng  of  various  literary  varieties.  To  that 
extent,  today’s  post-modern  creative  writers  and  poets  of  Bengal  have  moved  one  step 
forward  by  bringing  in  even  the  regional  and  social  variations  into  the  fold  of  literature. 
But  they  had  a  model  in  Bankimchandra.  To  that  extent,  Bankim  was  a  pioneer.  While 
discussing  Vyakarana-dosa  in  detail,  in  the  use  of  sandhi  (hiatus),  samasa  (compounding) 
and  linga  (gender  agreement),  he  gave  freedom  to  the  creative  writer  as  in  these  respects, 
according  to  him,  the  'writer’s  choice’  was  supreme.  At  the  same  time,  he  laid  special 
emphasis  on  following  the  rules  of  pratyaya-combination  and  karaka- assignment,  obviously 
because  the  first  one  referred  to  the  constraint  on  morphological  combinability,,  and  the 
other  was  concerned  with  theta-fun ctio'n  which  required  the  removal  of  ambiguities.  From 
these  one  could  see  that  Bankim  was  collecting  arguments  in  favour  of  promoting  his  hybrid 
style  while  retaining  the  basic  structure  of  the  Bengali  language. 

In  the  matter  of  lexical  choice,  his  direction  was  quite  clear.  In  Vividha  Prabandha,  2nd 
volume,  he  said  in  his  now  famous  essay  Bangala  bhasa  that  words  that  were  not  of  Sanskntic 
origin  could  not  be  kept  away  from  the  courtyard  of  literature  simply  because  a  few 
phomta-kata  anusvaravadi  (in  an  obvious  reference  to  the  orthodox  Brahmins  with  marks 
on  their  forehead  and  rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar  in  their  tongue)  did  not  approve  of  it.  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  against  giving  up  the  Sanskritic  lexis  which  served  special  purposes. 
He  once  said,  by  way  of  elaboration  : 

If  someone  uses  the  he  bhratah  for  calling  me  it  will  seem  as  if  he  is  play-acting. 
But  I  am  moved  if  someone  calls  me  bhai  re.  Therefore,  we  do  not  wish  to  give 
up  the  word  bhrata  but  we  want  to  use  bhai  more  often  than  not.  At  the  same 
time  we  want  to  retain  the  word  bhrata  because  the  word  is  a  great  help  in  certain 
contexts. 

He  gave  clear  instructions  to  the  new  learners  : 

Use  that  word  which  is  effective  (in  conveying  meaning).  Don’t  heed  the 
arguments  that  it  is  not  pleasing  to  ears  or  is  of  foreign  origin. 

In  the  later  period  the  lexicographer  of  Calantika-fame,  Rajshekhar  Basu,  expressed  similar 
sentiments  when  he  argued  that  it  was  important  to  use  the  spoken  language  as  a  vehicle 
of  literary  expression.  But  he  felt  that  for  that  it  was  enough  to  drop  the  sadhu  verb-forms 
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in  certain  contexts  (Amitabha  Gupta  1976  :  46).  The  view  that  the  H-code  had  to  be 
completely  abandoned  to  make  place  for  the  emerging  L-code  was  not  shared  by  all,  even 
though  one  could  not  but  appreciate  the  sagacity  of  Pramatha  Chaudhury’s  statement  : 

Language  comes  to  the  tip  of  the  pen  from  the  tip  ol  the  tongue,  and  not  from 
tip  of  the  pen  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (Pramatha  Chaudhury,  1902). 

I  think  that  the  register-based  use  of  diglossic  styles  that  we  have  today  was  mainly 
because  of  the  efforts  and  wisdom  of  language  planners  such  as  Bankim.  In  one  of  my 
survey-based  papers  on  diglossia  and  people’s  attitudes,  I  have  shown  (cf.  Singh  1976)  that 
the  context  determines  the  diction,  colloquial  or  classical.  The  results  of  a  survey  of  273 
informants  from  diverse  backgrounds  (such  as  thoseborn  and  brought  up  in  erstwhile  East 
Bengal,  West  Bengal,  in  the  neighboring  states  as  well  as  those  raised  at  great  distance  from 
Bengal  or  its  periphery)  show  the  following  overall  mean  in  favour  of  the  use  of  sadhu  in 
seventeen  different  domains  of  language  use  : 


S.  Nos. 

Domains  of  use 

Mean 

1. 

Short  stories 

16 

2. 

Novel 

33 

3. 

Serious/Scientific  essays 

42 

4. 

In  dialogues  of  upper  class/caste 

characters  in  a  historical  play 

70 

5. 

Letters  to  younger  relatives,  etc. 

11 

6. 

Letter  to  older  relatives,  etc. 

17 

7. 

Letter  to  unknown/official  letters 

77 

8. 

Love-letters/letter  to  spouse 

12 

9. 

In  marriage/sraddha  cards 

80 

10. 

Government  notification 

52 

11. 

Advertisements 

37 

12. 

Political  pamphlets 

30 

13. 

In  law-books 

53 

14. 

Newspaper/ magazine  editorials 

38 

15. 

Government  documents 

62 

16. 

Draft  talk  for  the  radio/t.  v. 

27 

17. 

Draft  for  a  formal  lecture 

32 

Table  showing  support  for  sadhu  (overall  mean  being  43)  in  different  written 
domains  ;  mean  of  the  responses  from  273  informants  of  various  occupational, 
educational  and  dialectal  backgrounds. 

The  figures  only  demonstrate  how  people  view  different  purposes  and  how  they  rate 
them  in  the  formal  usage.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  more  formal  the  domain,  the  greater 
are  the  chances  that  an  educated  Bengali  would  like  to  use  a  style  that  was  once  purely 
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sadhu,  but  one  that  can  now  be  called  ‘an  approximation  toward  sadhu’.  Another  obvious 
point  is  that  we  are  not  following  Bankim’s  dictum  in  toto;  but  that  is  because  language  is 
not  a  static  object,  and  like  other  languages,  Bengali  too  has  drifted  considerably  from  what 
it  was  in  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

In  support  ot  my  thesis  that  Bankim  had  made  Bengali  uneven  and  multiplex  in  a  planned 
manner,  with  a  definite  goal  in  mind,  I  would  now  like  to  present  a  long  quote  from 
Bankim,  where  he  states  very  clearly  the  principles  and  strategies  involved  in  his  language 
structure  and  language  use  : 

Therefore,  let  us  conclude  that  the  level  and  specialization  of  language  will  depend 
on  the  subject  and  topic  you  are  dealing  with... At  first,  you  must  ascertain  in 
which  style  should  you  express  yourself,  whatever  you  might  want  to  say.  If  it 
is  best  expressed  in  the  simple,  colloquial  style,  why  must  you  opt  for  a  higher 
variety  ?  If,  for  such  purposes,  Tekcarhdi  —  alali  or  hutomi  suits  optimally,  use 
that.  But  if  your  intent  and  ideas  get  greater  clarity  and  elegance  of  expression 
in  the  Sanskntized  style  as  used  by  Vidyasagar  or  Bhudevbabu,  you  ought  to  use 
that  suspending  the  use  of  the  ordinary  idiom.  If  even  that  does  not  serve  the 
purpose,  you  are  tree  to  use  still  higher  variety;  nothing  is  improper  if  the  context 
so  demands.  If  you  can  manage  to  reject  the  counsel  of  both  new  and  old  schools, 
and  adopt  this  principle,  our  language,  in  our  view,  will  be  enriched  with  the 
treasure  of  words  and  literary  flavour  and  emerge  as  a  powerful  mode  of  communi¬ 
cation.  ( translation  :  UNS) 
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BANKIMCHANDRA’S  INFLUENCE  ON  INDIAN  LITERATURE 


Vishnupada  Bhattacharya 


THE  present  writer  should  first  define  the  range  of  this  discussion.  The  essay  just  gives  a 
bare  outline  of  the  extent  of  Bankimchandra’s  influence  on  Indian  literature.  A  detailed 
exposition  of  the  subject  is  beyond  his  capability. 

Through  the  very  long  history  of  Indian  literature  it  can  be  seen  that  the  chief  way  for 
writers  in  outlying  areas  to  become  pan-Indian  is  to  have  recourse  to  a  pan-Indian  language. 
Sanskrit  in  the  ancient  and  medieval  ages,  side  by  side  with  Pali  and  Prakrit  to  some  degree, 
and  English- and  Hindi  in  the  modern  age — these  are  the  chief  vehicles  for  pan-Indianism, 
although  rather  inadequate  vehicles,  since  the  majority  of  Indians  are  located  beyond  the 
range  of  these  vehicles.  So,  for  the  thorough  aesthetic  satisfaction  of  the  larger  readership, 
even  works  like  Meghaduta,  Kadambari  or  Gltagovinda  need  to  be  translated  into  various 
provincial  languages.  And  for  those  who  write  solely  in  regional  languages,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  influence  Indian  literature.  Leaving  aside  a  few  English  articles  and  the  novel 
Rajmohan’s  Wife,  Bankim  too  wrote  in  a  regional  language,  yet  within  two  decades  of  the 
commencement  (1865)  of  his  literary  career,  he  gamed  a  certain  familiarity  outside  Bengal 
and  in  the  next  two  decades  earned  the  honour  of  being  the  first  pan-Indian  author  among 
regional  writers. 

Besides  Bankim’s  own  literary  merit,  some  other  reasons  that  come  to  mind  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  unprecedented  esteem  are  :  (a)  the  location  of  the  then  capital  of  British 
India  in  the  Bengali-speaking  region  (in  Calcutta)  ;  (b)  the  place  of  a  good  number  of 
Bengalis  among  the  founders  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  ;  (c)  the  propagation  of 
Brahma  Szmaj  ideals  in  many  places  beyond  Bengal  ;  (d)  Svami  Vivekananda’s  international 
renown  ;  and  (e)  the  nationalist  movement  generated  by  the  partition  of  Bengal.  One  other 
reason,  and  the  main  reason  in  our  present  discussion — is  the  consciousness  of  social  reform 
in  different  regions  of  India,  as  a  result  of  the  new  social  concern,  the  personified  symbol 
of  which  was  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar.  Such  daring  effort  as  the  movement  for  widow 
marriage  raised  waves  on  the  shares  of  western  India.  One  consequence  was  the  publication 
of  Vidyasagar’s  book  titled  Vidhava-Vivaha  Pracalita  Haoya  Ucitki  na  etad  Visayak  Prastava 
(‘Discourse  on  the  subject  whether  widow  marriage  should  be  introduced  or  not’,  1855)  in 
Marathi  and  Gujarati  at  almost  the  same  time  (1867).  One  year  before,  Vidyasagar’s  relatively 
unknown  composition  Jivancarit  (1849)  was  translated  by  the  famous  Oriya  fictionist  of 
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later  times,  Phakirmohan  Senapati  (1843-1918). 

Alter  Oriya,  Marathi  and  Gujarati,  the  Hindi  world  accorded  a  warm  reception  to  Vid- 
yasagar  s  creative  compositions  in  the  beginning  of  the  1870s.  If  we  leave  aside  YatindramO- 
han  Tagore  s  play  Vidyasundar  (1865),  translated  into  Hindi  (1868)  by  the  father  of  modern 
Hindi  literature,  Bharatendu  Harishchandra  (1850-85),  I  believe  Akhyanmahj an  (1863)  com¬ 
posed  by  Vidyasagar,  in  Hindi  adaptation  (1872),  is  the  first  Hindi  translation  of  a  work 
of  Bengali  literature.  Five  editions  of  the  book  came  out  within  five  years  and  a  second 
translation  of  Akhyanmahjarf  was  published  in  1879  ;  one  feels  that  the  book  received 
considerable  recognition  in  Hindi  society.  The  second  indication  of  Vidyasagar’s  popularity 
as  a  writer  is  the  rendering  of  Sitar  Vanavas  ((I860).  The  first  Hindi  version  was  published 
in  1874  ;  there  were  three  other  separate  translations  later.  One  .can  thus  say  without  reser¬ 
vations  that  in  the  first  phase  (1868-82)  of  translations  into  Hindi  from  Bengali  literature, 
Vidyasagar  was  in  the  front  rank,  perhaps  he  was  the  only  Bengali  writer. 

As  translations  of  Vidyasagar‘s  work  were  chiefly  limited  to  Hindi  (the  Malayalam  trans¬ 
lation  oi  Bhrantivilas  appeared  much  later,  in  1926),  it  may  not  be  proper  to  regard  him 
as  a  pan-Indian  writer.  Bankimchandra  first  gained  that  appellation.  The  second  phase  of 
translations  into  Hindi  from  Bengali  literature  started  with  Bankim’s  DurgesnandinL 


II 

For  the  topic  under  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  kind  of  situation  existed  in  Indian 
literature,  particularly  fictional  literature,  in  the  pre-Bankim  age.  By  the  pre-Bankim  age 
I  mean  not  only  the  age  preceding  Bankimchandra’s  significant  literary  creations,  but  also 
the  age  prior  to  the  transfer  of  Bankim’s  works  into  any  other  language,  although  in 
time-span  that  age  may  be  contemporaneous  with  Bankim  or  somewhat  later.  Memorable 
creations  may  not  be  there  in  the  pre-Bankim  phase  of  the  Bengali  novel,  but  in  literary  history 
it  would  not  perhaps  do  to  ignore  the  three  books,  Phulmani  O  Karunar  Vivaran  (1852), 
AngurTya  Vinimay  (1857)  and  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  (1858). 

Excepting  Kannada,  the  other  Indian  languages  certainly  had  some  novels  or  novel-like 
original  compositions  before  the  translated  versions  of  Bankim  turned  up,  and  among  them 
quite  a  few  are  now  considered  classics  in  those  languages.  They  may  be  numbered  on 
one’s  fingers,  but  their  existence  is  undeniable.  Let  us  name  the  novels  worthy  of  mention 
on  one  or  several  considerations — language,  artistry,  historical  importance,  analysis  of  social 
problems  and  so  on.  If  we  estimate  by  the  measure  of  decades,  we  see  two  in  Marathi  in 
the  1850s  :  (a)  Yamuna  Paryatan  (1857)  by  Baba  Padmanji — a  tale  of  the  various  experiences 
of  a  beautiful  widow — the  alternate  title  of  the  book  being  Hindu  Vidhavancya  Sthiticen 
Nirupan  ;  (b)  Phulmani  Aru  Karuna'  (1859).  In  the  1860s,  we  note  four  in  Marathi,  two 
in  Gujarati  and  one  in  Urdu.  The  two  Gujarati  works  were  published  in  1866  :  (a)  Mahipat- 
ram  Nilkanth’s  (1829-91)  novel  of  domestic  life,  Sasu  Vahuni  Ladai  (‘Fight  between 
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mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-lav/’),  and  (b)  JMandshankar  Maheta’s  (1835-1905)  historical 
novel  Karan  Ghclo — the  tale  of  the  mad  Raja  Kama  of  the  Baghel  dynasty.  The  first  Urdu 
novel  is  Miratulurus  (1869,  ‘Wife’s  Mirror’),  written  by  Nadhir  Ahmad  (1836-1912). 

In  the  1870s  came  out  six  in  Marathi,  two  in  Urdu,  one  each  in  Hindi,  Assamese  and 
Tamil.  Ramchandra  Bhikaji  Gunjikar’s  Mochangad  (1871)  is  the  first  Marathi  historical 
novel,  indeed  a  major  work  for  various  reasons.  The  historical  novels  of  later  times  by  Hari 
Narayan  Apte  are  anticipated  in  Mochangad.  At  one  time,  Bhagyavati  (1873),  by  Punjab’s 
famous  social  worker  and  religious  preceptor,  Shraddharam  Phuilauri,  received  high  praise 
from  Hindi  readers.  The  Assamese  writer  Hemchandra  Barua’s  Bahire  Rang  Chang  Bhitare 
Kava  Bhatun  (‘Dressed  up  outside  but  broke  inside’,  1876),  is  famous  as  a  satire.  Pratapa 
Mudaliyar  Cantram  (1879),  by  the  Tamil  novelist  Vedanayakam  Pillai ,  is  well-known  as 
the  first  novel  in  Tamil  literature,  despite  a  surfeit  of  romance-elements.  Of  Nadhir  Ahmad’s 
two  Urdu  novels  in  this  decade,  Binatun  Nash  (‘Daughters  of  the  Dead’,  1873),  is  a  sequel 
to  his  first  novel  Miratulurus  mentioned  earlier.2 

In  the  1880s,  Bankim  stopped  writing  new  novels,. *  while  in  this  very  decade  we  note  the 
rise  of  promising  modern  novelists  in  other  Indian  languages,  apart  from  Kannada  and 
Punjabi.  Padmavatidevi  Phukanani’s  Sudharmar  Upakhyan  marks  the  dawn  of  the  Assamese 
novel.  The  begetter  of  modern  Telugu  literature,  Kandakun  Vireshaiingam  Pantulu 
(1849-1919),  wrote  Rajsekhar  Chantra,  and  the  Lucknow-based  Pandit  Ratannath  Dar 
‘Sarashar’  (1845-1903),  born  of  a  Kashmiri  Brahmin  family,  composed  the  longest — the 
pages  numbering  about  2500 — novel  in  Urdu  literature,  Fasana-e-Azad  (‘Story  of  Freedom’). 
The  publication  date  of  all  these  three  works  is  1880.  In  1882  we  get  Lala  Shrimvas  Das’s 
(1851-87)  Pariksaguru,  known  as  the  first  novel  in  Hindi  literature.  The  Scott  of  Marathi 
novels,  Harmarayan  Apte  (1864-1919),  composed  his  first  novel,  Madhli  Sthili  (‘Middle 
Position’  1885).  Two  years  later  were  published  the  first  novel  in  the  Malayalam  language, 
Kundalata,  by  T.M.  Appu  Nedungadi  ;  the  first  Tamil  novel  on  the  subject  of  women’s 
emancipation,  Sagunasundari,  by  Vedanayakam  Pillai  ;  and  the  Gujarati  writer  Govardhan 
Ram  Tripathi’s  (1855-1907)  finest  literary  achievement,  the  epic  novel  Sarasvatichandra.3 
The  year  1888  sees  the  publication  of  Orissa’s  first  fully-developed  novel,  Umeshchandra 
Sarkar’s  Padmamati.  In  1889  was  published  the  striking  social  novel,  Indulekha,  by  Chandu 
Menon  (1847-99). 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  advent  of  several  new  writers  in  different 
regions  and  the  growing  maturity  of  novels  in  regional  languages  arrest  our  attention.  By 
then,  in  the  decade  between  1875  and  1885,  Kapalkundala,  DurgesnandinI  and  Visavriksa 
came  out'  in  English  translation  one  by  one.  Sometimes  modelled  on  those  versions,  or 

*  Editor’s  note  : 

The  statement  needs  a  certain  qualification.  The  first  edition  of  Rajsinha,  published  in  1882,  is  a  short 
novel  consisting  of  eighty-three  pages.  The  fourth  edition  (1893) — the  number  of  pages  is  434 — is  not  merely 
an  expanded  version  ;  it  may  be  considered  a  new  work.  Some  critics  regard  Rajsinha  as  Bankimchandra’s 
last  novel. 
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sometimes  straight  from  the  original  Bengali,  translations  of  Bankim’s  works  into  Hindi  and 
the  regional  languages  began  to  get  published. 


Ill 

Which  book  by  Bankimchandra  was  first  rendered  in  an  Indian  language  ?  Yogeshchandra 
Bagal  thinks  that  the  English  (1880),  Hindusthani  (1876),  Hindi  (1882)  and  Kannadi  (1885) 
translations  of  Durgesnandini  were  published  in  Bankimchandra’s  lifetime.4  We  believe 
that  the  first  work  by  Bankim  translated  into  an  Indian  language  is  Durgesnandini  and 
the  language  is  Hindi,  not  Hindusthani.  The  Hindi  translation  of  Durgesnandini  by 
Bharatendu  Hanshchandra’s  contemporary  Gadadfrar  Sinha  (1848-98)  was  published  in  1882 
(1st  volume)  and  1884  (2nd  volume).  Not  that  there  could  not  be  a  translation  of  Bankim 
in  Hindusthani  or  Urdu  published  before  the  Hindi  version.  To  assess  Hindi  and  Urdu  of 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  yardstick  of  our  present  perceptions  would  not  be  wise. 
Those  who,  inspired  by  Bharatendu  Hanshchandra,  wrote  in  that  age  in  Hindi  and  earned 
eminence  like  Badrinarayan  Chaudhuri  (1856-1923),  Pratapnarayan  Mishra  (1856-1902), 
Lala  Shnmvas  Das  (1851-87)  and  many  others — switched  from  the  Urdu  to  the  Hindi 
medium.  One  may  also  remember  the  case  of  the  writer  Premchand  (1880-1936)  in  later 

times.  Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  first  translation  of  Durgesnandini  was  in  Urdu 
rather  than  Hindi. 

That  the  Urdu  translations  of  Bankim  are  not  immature,  though  they  may  not  be  great 
in  number,  will  be  clear  from  an  account  of  some  Hindi  adaptations  from  Urdu.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Hindi  Candrasekhar  (1915)  by  Vajpeyi  (needless  to  say,  this  is  not  the  first 
Hindi  translation  of  Candrasekhar)  it  has  been  said  that  the  Hindi  translation  by  Vajpeyi 
follows  the  translation  of  Candrasekhar,  titled  Pratap,  made  in  the  Yavam  language  (that 
is,  Urdu)  by  Munshi  Javalaprasad  Bark  (1862-1911).  About  six  years  before  this,  we  can 
tell  that  Mar  As  tin  (1909),  printed  in  bourgeois  Devanagan  type,  is  just  a  Devanagan  edition 
of  the  Urdu  version  of  Visavriksa,  from  the  language  (Mar  Astin,  that  is,  ‘A  Friend  who 
behaves  like  an  enemy’)  as  well  as  by  noting  some  alterations.  HandasI  Vaisnavi  becomes 
Jesmin,  Suryamukhi  becomes  Surajmukhi,  and  the  author’s  name  is  written  in  Devanagari 
characters  as  Vankam  Candar  CatarjT.  The  Urdu  translator  of  this  book,  too,  is  javalaprasad 
Two  years  ago  was  printed  Phulkumari  (1907).  That  this  too  adapted  some  Urdu  version 
by  that  name  can  be  learnt  from  the  translator  Jayram  Das  Gupta’s  introduction.  He  writes 
how  one  day  he  bought  the  book  from  an  old  bookshop  on  the  footpath  and  adapted  it 
into  Hindi.  Despite  the  alterations  of  name  and  place,  we  can  tell  after  a  little  examination, 
Phulkumari  is  none  else  but  Devi  Caudhurani  herself. 

From  all  these  examples  one  feels  Urdu  translations  of  Bankim  had  started  quite  some 
time  earlier.  Among  the  nine  works  in  Urdu  translation  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see,  the  most  special  is  Ek  Zamindarki  Larki  (that  is,  Durgesnandini).  Special  for  two 
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reasons.  First,  this  is  the  oldest  translation  we  have  seen,  its  publication  date  being  1896. 
Secondly,  the  translator  of  this  work  is  the  famous  Urdu  hedonist  and  innovator  of  historical 
novels,  Abdul  Halim  Sharar  (1860-1922). 

Even  it  the  publication  ot  an  Urdu  translation  of  Durgesnandim  or  any  other  work  by 
Bankim  predates  Hindi  translations,  it  is  unnecessary  to  debate  about  it.  As  quite  a  number 
of  Urdu  writers  and  translators  changed  their  medium  to  Hindi,  Urdu  translations  of 
Bankim  naturally  dwindled,  while  the  stream  of  Hindi  translations  swelled.  Considering 
the  number  of  translations  of  each  book  and  the  number  of  editions  of  each  translations, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  Hindi  and  Urdu.  Again,  among  Bankim’s  Hindi 
translations  there  were  quite  a  few  established  writers  of  Hindi  literature  of  that  time.  The 
first  and  chief  figure  of  modern  Hindi  literature,  Bharatendu  Harishchandra,.  showed  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  various  literary  fields  but  never  attempted  composing  novels.  Yet  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  Bengali  novels  and  encouraged  his  followers  to  translate  Bengali  novels.5  He  not 
only  encouraged  and  advised  the  pioneer  of  Bankim  translations  in  Hindi,  Gadadhar  Sinha 
(1848-98),  but  also  made  arrangements  to  print  the  translation  of  Durgesnandim  serially  in 
the  periodical  he  edited,  Kavi  Vacan  Sudha.  Besides,  this  man  busy  with  various  works, 
with  so  short  a  lifespan,  not  only  inspired  others,  but  himself  set  his  hand  to  translating 
Rajsinha.  Nine  years  after  his  untimely  death  it  was  published  in  book  form  (1894).  The 
speciality  of  his  translation  is  that  each  chapter  has  an  epigraph,  a  self-composed  poem  or 
poetic  passage,  relevant  to  the  context.  I  cannot  recall  having  come  across  this  feature  in 
any  other  translation  of  Bankim  in  India. 

On  seeing  a  few  editions  of  Gadadhar  Sinha’s  Durgesnandim,  one  feels  the  book  gained 
a  warm  reception  from  the  Hindi  readership  just  as  it  did  in  Bengali.  Within  two  decades, 
around  1900,  almost  all  of  Bankim’s  novels  came  out  in  Hindi  translation.  In  some  years 
we  see  two  translations  being  printed  of  the  same  novel  ;  we  may  instance  the  versions  of 
Rajsinha  in  1894.  Again,  in  the  same  year,  translations  of  four  other  books  were  printed 
from  four  publishing  houses — Radharani,  Indira,  Yugalahgunya  and  Durgesnandim.  To 
sum  up,  the  laudable  work  that  started  in  Bharatendu’s  lifetime  continued  steadily  after  his 
death.  A  few  esteemed  writers  of  the  ‘Harischandra  Mandali’  also  engaged  themselves  in 
translating  Bankim.  This  is  the  story  of  Bankim’s  sweeping  entrance  to  the  Hindi  world.6 

After  Hindi,  translations  of  Bankim  were  expected  in  Marathi  and  Gujarati.  But  before 
that  Durgesnandim  c ame  out  in  the  Kannada  (Kannad  or  Kanari)  language — in  1855 — almost 
contemporaneously  to  the  Hindi  translation.  Why  did  Kannada,  a  south  Indian  Dravidian 
language,  win  this  honour  before  the  Aryan  languages  of  North  India,  like  Marathi  and 
Gujarati  ?  The  reason,  to  my  thinking,  is  that  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  and  demerits, 
the  birth  of  the  novel  took  place  in  Marathi,  Gujarati  and  the  Dravidian  languages  of  the 
south  (except  Kannada)  before  Bankim  started  writing,  or  his  translations  came  out  or  his 
name  spread.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  no  fictional  writings  in  the  Kannada 
language.  To  fill  this  shortage  in  the  mother  tongue,  two  persons  came  forward  at  the  same 
time  in  the  field  of  translation.  One  was  the  translator  of  Marathi  novels,  Galaganath  (real 
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name,  Venkatesh  Tirako  Kulkarni).  The  other  was  the  translator  of  Bengali  novels,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Bankim’s  novel,  V.  Venkatacharya  (1845-1914),  who  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the 
translation  of  Bankim  literature  ;  it  is  not  known  it  anyone  else  set  to  the  task  of  translating 
all  the  novels  of  Bankim  single-handed  so  long  ago.  (The  reputed  Marathi  writer  Mama 
Warekar  of  a  much  later  period  can  probably  be  compared  with  Venkatacharya.)  Before 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume  ot  the  Hindi  DurgesnandinI  ( 1884).  Venkatacharya 
had  completed  the  Kannada  translation  of  the  book,  written  a  letter  to  Bankimchandra 
requesting  permission  and  was  waiting  for  his  reply.7  After  the  author’s  consent  was  received, 
the  Kannada  edition  of  DurgesnandinI  was  published  in  April  1885.  Barring  Krisnakanter 
Will  (1909),  Kannada  adaptations  of  the  other  novels  came  out  during  1885-1901.  That  is 
to  say,  within  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  Venkatacharya  by  his  solo  effort  made  an  almost 
complete  translation  of  Bankim  in  the  Kannada  language. 

It  would  not  do  to  hold' the  translator  responsible  for  the  dissimilarities  that  strike  the 
eye  when  reading  Venkatacharya’s  translations  alongside  the  original  Bengali  works. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  texts  ol  Bankim’s  novels  in  present  circulation  are  not  exact  copies 
of  their  published  versions  in  periodicals  or  first  editions  printed  in  t?ook  form  but  reprints 
of  the  last  corrected  editions  in  the  writer’s  lifetime.  Take  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
novel  Sitaram.  ‘Let  Ramcamd  and  Syamcariad  fix  the  tobacco  and  smoke.  Meanwhile,  we 
end  the  book.’  Although  the  Bengali  work  ends  here,  in  the  Kannada  translation  there  is 
an  addition  which  goes  like  this  :  ‘I  pray  to  God  that  readers  may  reject  Sltaram’s  misdeeds 
and  SrT’s  mischief  and  follow  Jayanti’s  path  of  action.  ’  There  are  other  instances.  The  majestic 
farewell  addressed  to  the  dead  Pratap  at  the  end  of  Candrasekhar  twelve  years  before  (‘Then 
go,  Pratap,  to  the  eternal  abode’  etc.)  echoes  through  the  closing  portion  of  Sitaram  :  ‘Now 
go  Jayanti,  stand  beside  Praphulla.  Praphulla  is  a  housewife,  you  are  a  female  ascetic.  Both 
joined  as  one,  fulfil  the  ancient  and  eternal  dharma.  ’  The  words  are  not  the  translator’s 
additions,  but  merely  the  adaptation  of  portions  omitted  by  Bankim  in  later  editions. 

It  is  true  that  in  time-sequence  Marathi  (the  first  Bankim  translation  was  published  in 
1897)  came  later  than  Hindi  (1882)  or  Kannada  (1855)  ;  but  within  seven  or  eight  years 
since  1897  all  of  Bankim’s  tales  had  come  out  in  Marathi,  with  the  co-operation  of  more 
than  one  translator.  Rumour  has  it  that  Kashinath  Raghunath  Mitra  (1871-1920)  assumed 
the  surname  Mitra,  changing  his  actual  surname  Ajgaonkar,  for  his  excessive  Bengalophilia  ; 
he  published  the  translation  of  Mrinahnl  serially  in  the  monthly  Manoranjan  and  brought 
it  out  in  book  form  in  1905.  We  learn  from  accounts  given  in  Mrinallnl  that  the  translation 
of  other  novels  had  already  been  finished  before  it.  We  find  quite  a  few  renowned  men  of 
letters  among  the  Marathi  translators  too.  One  of  them  is  the  translator  of  Krisnakanter 
Will  ( 1 900) — the  poet  Madhavanuj  (1872-1916),  whose  verse  translation  (1905)  of  Meghnad- 
vadh  Kavya  was  able  to  gain  a  provincial  prize.  The  translator  of  Candrasekhar  (1901)  was 
Bapu  Narasimha  Bhave.  He  also  translated  Michael  Madhusudan  Dutt’s  plays  Krisnakumarl 
(1902)  and  Padmavatl  (1903)  and  was  associate  editor  of  the  magazine  that  published  Marathi 
novels,  Kadamban  Kalpadrum  (1900-1909).  Quite  a  few  of  Bankim’s  novels  were  included 
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in  the  Kadamban  Kalpadrum  Puspamala  series.  The  name  of  the  very  famous  Marathi 
writer,  Mama  Warekar,  is  certainly  worth  mention  in  this  context.  In  Warekar’s  condensed 
set  of  Bankim’s  work  published  by  Navabharat  Prakasan  during  the  fifties  (1954-55),  many 
have  factual  objective  introductions  where  one  can  find  some  relevant  information,  even  if 
not  detailed,  about  not  only  former  Marathi  translations,  but  also  about  the  Hindi,  Telugu 
and  Kannada  versions.  There  are  minor  mistakes  and  blemishes,  but  I  cannot  recall  having 
found  this  feature  in  any  other  translation  of  Bankim. 

The  first  to  undertake  the  rendering  of  Bankim’s  work  in  the  Gujarati  language  was 
Narayan  Hemchandra  (1855-1909),  whom  Gandhiji  and  Rabindranath  met  in  London  in 
1890. 8  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  person  to  present  Bengali  literature  before  Gujarati  society.9 
Between  1895  and  1902,  many  of  his  translations  were  published.  Perhaps  because  Narayan 
Hemchandra  leaned  toward  adaptation  rather  than  accurate  translation,  his  books  seemed 
lacklustre  to  the  future  Gujarati  intelligentsia.  His  books  are  now  unavailable  even  in  the 
National  Library.  I  found  one  translated  work  in  the  mode  he  set,  but  in  Marathi,  not  in 
Gujarati.  The  name  of  the  book,  on  the  title  page,  is  Ha  hi  pan  ek  Jagantalac  Prakar  (1900). 
The  writer  (not  translator)  is  Narayan  Vishvanath  Bapat.  This  work  has  a  Kapalik,  a  priest 
(that  is,  Adhikari),  Matibibi-Padmavati  are  there  too.  Navakumar  becomes  Purusottam 
Ray,  Kapalkundala  becomes  Kamala.  The  sister-in-law’s  name  is  Gomati,  not  Syama.  The 
Kapalik’s  death  is  shown  and  the  epilogue  tells  us  that  Kamala  lives  happily  with  Purusottam 
as  a  housewife.  The  place  of  action  in  the  novel  under  discussion  is  Gujarat,  not  Bengal. 
The  beginning  is  like  this  :  The  story  goes  back  in  time — it  happened  about  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  month  was  Magh.  One  day  a  group  of  pilgrims,  having  visited  Somnath 
(not  Gaiiga  Sagar),  was  travelling  from  Dvarka  by  boat,  etc.  If  we  leave  aside  Narayan 
Hemchandra,  Bankim’s  first  translator  in  Gujarat  is  Thakkur  Narayan  Visanji  (1880-1938). 
Famous  in  later  times  for  his  historical  novels,  Visanji  published  translations  of  Anandamath 
(1901),  Candresekhar  (1905)  and  other  tales  at  a  very  young  age.  The  distinction  of  the 
Gujarati  translations  is  that  quite  a  few  introductions  to  Bankim’s  works  were  written  by 
poet-critics  of  the  first  rank — Balvant  Raythakur,  Ramnarayan  Pathak  and  so  on.  An  identical 
speciality  is  noticeable  in  Malayalam  translations. 

In  the  research  work  titled  Telugu  Navala  Vikasam  (‘Development  of  the  Telugu  Novel’), 
the  writer  Nagbhushan  Sharma  says  that  Bankim’s  first  translator  in  the  Telugu  language 
was  O.V.  Doraswamayya  and  his  first  work  Kapalkundala  (1899).  We  learn  from  another 
source"’  that  a  certain  U.  Narayana  Murti’s  Snsenapati  Kumari  (that  is,  Durgesnandini) 
was  published  two  years  earlier  (in  1897).  After  these  two,  the  third  translation  in  Telugu 
(of  Anandamath  by  Doraswamayya)  was  out  in  1907.  It  should  be  particularly  noted  that 
by  the  year  1910,  if  not  all,  at  least  the  major  novels  of  Bankim  had  come  out  in  translation. 
More  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  the  translation  from  Indian  languages  into  Telugu  had  its 
inception  with  Bankim’s  works  ;  Bankimchandra  had  as  it  were  the  privilege  of  Sri  Ganesa 
(a  Hindu  god)  who,  in  accordance  with  a  scriptural  prescript,  is  given  precedence  over  the 
other  deities  in  any  religious  worship.  After  that,  historical  novels  were  also  transferred 
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from  the  Marathi  and  other  languages.  Among  these  works,  the  most  important  were 
Bankim  s  historical  fictions.11  In  Tamil  and  Malayalam,  the  translations  started  somewhat 
later  than  in  Telugu.  The  first  decade  of  this  century  saw  the  first  translator  in  Tamil, 
Tiruchchitrampalam  Pillai  (Anandamath),  and  the  first  translator  in  Malayalam,  C.S.  Sub¬ 
rahmanyan  Patti  (Durgesnandini)  Both  are  based  on  the  English  translations.  In  Tamil, 
within  a  few  consecutive  years  after  1906  came  out  Anandamath,  Kapalkundala,  Can- 
drasekhar  and  so  on  but  after  six  or  seven  books  there  were  no  more  translations  of 
Bankim  for  almost  two  decades.  In  Malayalam,  too,  one  notices  an  exactly  identical  situation. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  ?  Perhaps  the  Nobel  Prize  awarded  to  Rabindranath  had  temporar¬ 
ily  put  in  shade  other  Bengali  writers,  maybe  Bankim  too.  Changes  in  taste  and  the  wide 
gap  in  time  are  other  plausible  reasons.  The  language  barrier  may  also  be  a  deterrent  factor. 
Whatever  the  reason,  in  the  eagerness  for  publishing  translations  of  Tagore,  Bankimchandra 
fell  out  of  sight.  But  Tagore  did  not  rouse  the  anticipated  enthusiasm  among  Tamil  readers, 
and  the  publishers  again  turned  toward  Bankim.  In  the  mid-thirties,  four  men  played  very 
active  roles  in  the  new  phase  Ku.  Pa.  Rajagopalan  (1902-44),  Ta.  Na.  Kumaraswami 
(1907-82),  S.  Guruswami  and  B.M.  Venkateshan.  Km.  Pa.  Ra.  and  Ta.  Na.  Ku.  are  two 
well-known  names  in  Tamil  fiction. 

As  in  Gujarati,  in  Malayalam  too,  one  notices  the  feature  that  quite  a  few  translations  of 
Bankim  have  introductions  by  reputed  Malayali  poet-pandits.  Among  them  are  Kerala 
Varma  (1845-1915),  regarded  as  ‘Kerala  Kalidasa’  ;  A.R.  Rajaraja  Varma  (1863-1918),  the 
‘Kerala  Panini’;  and  the  historian  of  Kerala  literature,  S.  Parameshwar  Ayar  (1877-1949). 
And  among  translators  is  a  fine  writer  like  T.C.  Kalyaniamma  (1879-1956),  who  received 
the  honorific  Sahityasakhi  from  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin  for  her  original  contribution  to 
literature  as  well  as  the  translations  of  Visavriksa  (1912)  and  Krisnakanter  Will  (1919). 
Therefore  it  can  be  said  that  though  the  number  of  translations  and  editions  is  relatively 
small,  Bankim  s  literary  work  created  quite  a  stir  in  learned  Malayali  society. 

Since  Bankim  was  easily  obtainable  in  Hindi  and  Urdu,  there  was  not  much  demand  for 
translations  m  the  Punjabi  language.  As  a  result,  translations  of  Bankim  in  Punjabi  were  as 
delayed  as  they  were  limited  in  number.  We  have  seen  only  four,  the  first  of  which  was 
published  in  1931  ( Devi  Caudhurani).  Rajani  was  translated  by  the  famous  Punjabi  novelist, 
Nanak  Singh  (1897-1971).  Although  in  the  book  we  have  seen,  the  publication  date  of 
Rajani  \s  printed  as  1950,  the  mention  of  1908  at  the  bottom  of  the  eight-page-long  intro¬ 
duction  makes  one  feel  that  the  essay  and  the  book  may  have  been  published  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  Bankim  s  birth.  Many  dishonest  publishers  attempt  to  cheat  readers  by 
passing  off  old  books  as  new.  In  this  case,  too,  perhaps  that  happened. 

In  Tamil  and  Malayalam,  one  reason  for  Bankim’s  delayed  advent  is  the  language  barrier. 
Is  linguistic  affinity  the  reason  for  the  extreme  delay  in  Assamese  and  Oriya  ?  A  check  on 

a  few — say,  five — Assamese  and  Oriya  translations  shows  that  they  do  not  date  far  back _ the 

work  had  started  in  post-independence  times.  The  first  Assamese  translation  that  we  have 
examined  Krisnakanter  Will  was  published  in  1949.  Oriya  versions  date  another  decade 
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later  ;  the  translator  is  Narayana  Birabara  Samanta.  In  Manipuri,  the  work  began  somewhat 
earlier,  through  the  efforts  of  Ayekpam  Shyamsundar  Singh.  His  translation  is  Krisnakantagi 
Will  (1956).  The  first  Nepali  translation  we  get  last  of  all — Kapalkundala  (1956). 

Although  the  translations  ofBankim  started  during  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  warm  and  extensive  countrywide  appreciation  of  his  work  can  be  noticed  in  the  first 
deccade  of  the  present  century.  The  reason  is  probably  not  literary  but  extra-literary  ; 
plainly,  political.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nationalist  movement  against  the  partition 
of  Bengal  (1905),  everyone’s  eye  fell  upon  Bengali  literature  along  with  Bengali  politics. 
Although  in  some  languages  translations  ofBankim  had  come  out  earlier,  extensive  trans¬ 
lation  started  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century.  Naturally,  first  Vande  Mataram  and  then 
Anandamath  drew  attention. 


IV 

Many  things  could  be  sa;d  regarding  the  translations  of  Bankim’s  works  individually  ;  but 
it  is  one  work  Anandamath — that  occupies  a  unique  place  in  Indian  literature.  It  deserves 
separate  discussion.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  first  translation  of  this  book  should  be  in  Hindi 
(or  Hindustani).  But  the  matter  is  otherwise.  The  publication  date  of  the  Urdu  translation 
of  Anandamath  which  we  have  seen  is  printed  as  1944.  Among  the  few  Hindi  translations 
of  Anandamath  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  check,  the  translator  of  the  one  supposed  to 
be  the  first  version  (1922)  is  Ishwanprasad  Sharma.  In  different  bibliographies  this  is  held  as 
the  first  Hindi  Anandamath.  Yet  its  publication  date  is  1922.  How  can  this  be  ?  It  was  our 
firm  belief  that,  even  if  not  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  Hindi  translation  of  Anandamath 
must  have  appeared  during  the  nationalist  protest  against  the  partition  of  Bengal.  At  this 
time  we  found,  in  Hindi  Sahityakos  (1968),  compiled  by  Gopal  Ray  and  published  from 
Patna,  the  mention  of  a  Hindi  Anandamath  printed  in  1906,  whose  translator  was 
Kamalanand  Sinha.  Till  we  discover  earlier  versions,  credit  should  be  given  to  Sri  Sinha  as 
the  first  translator  of  Anandamath  in  Hindi. 

Even  if  Sri  Sinha’s  Anandamath  is  the  first  in  Hindi,  seen  in  the  all-India  perspective  its 
position,  sequentially,  is  sixth  or  seventh.  An  account  of  the  previous  renderings  of  Anan¬ 
damath  goes  like  this  :  three  in  1897  (two  in  Marathi,  one  in  Kannada);  between  1895  and 
1902,  two  in  Gujarati.  In  the  phase  of  the  nationalist  movement,  many  translations  of 
Anandamath  came  out  one  after  another  :  the  names  of  Kamalanand  Sinha  in  Hindi  (1906), 
Doraswamayya  in  Telugu  (1907),  Maheshkumar  Sharma  in  Tamil  (1908),  P.  Vishwanatha 
Menon  in  Malayalam  (1909)  come  to  mind.  To  sum  up,  within  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  one  or  more  translations  of  Anandamath  came  out  in  the  major  languages 
of  India. 

If  we  leave  out  Hindi,  the  largest  number  of  translations  of  Anandamath  is  in  Marathi  : 
ten  in  Hindi  by  a  low  count,  at  least  six  in  Marathi.  Transferred  into  other  languages  prior 
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to  Anandamath  were  Durgesnandini  (Hindi,  Kannada,  Gujarati,  Urdu,  Telugu,  Malayalam), 
Kapalkundala  (Tamil)  and  Krisnakanter  Will  (Assamese),  but  translations  of  Bankim  into 
Marathi  started  with  Anandamath.  These  two  facts  probably  point  to  the  patriotic  conscious¬ 
ness  in  Maharashtra. 

Even  Bankim’s  harshest  denouncer  will  have  to  admit  that,  whatever  the  literary  merits 
and  demerits  ol  Anandamath,  the  soul  of  the  book  is  the  song  Vande  Mataram.  Is  it  essential 
to  retain  this  song  in  its  original  unaltered  undefaced  form  in  translations  of  Anandamath  ? 
(We  are  speaking  here  about  Indian  languages.)  In  discussing  this  question,  let  us  first  recall 
the  Tamil  translator  of  Anandamath,  Maheshkumar  Sharma.  He  is  memorable  not  for  the 
merits  of  his  own  translation,  but  because  of  the  link  with  this  version  of  the  name  of  the 
finest  Tamil  poet  of  this  age,  Subrahmanya  Bharati  (1882-4921).  In  August  1905, 
Maheshkumar  requested  the  23-year-old  Bharati — as  yet  Bharati  had  not  won  much  poetic 
fame — to  make  a  Tamil  verse  translation  of  the  song  Vande  Mataram  for  Anandamath. 
Bharati’s  Tamil  Vande  Mataram  was  published  separately  in  November  1905  in  a  periodical, 
with  a  short  introduction.  That  he  was  not  quite  pleased  with  his  work  is  clear  ':  he  did  a 
second  verse  translation  about  three  years  later.  Both  are  printed  in  Bharati’s  collected 
poems,  as  Jatiyagitam  1  and  Jatiyagitam  2.  The  first  lines  of  the  two  poems  run  like  this  : 

(1)  Iniyanirp  perukkinai  !  Inkanibalattinai  ! 

(2)  Nalirmani  nirum  nayampadu  kanikalum. . . 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  translations  are  not  our  concern,  nor  are  we  competent  to 
assess.  What  we  want  to  stress  is  that  among  the  Indian  languages,  what  had  not  happened 
even  in  the  Urdu  Anandamath,  did  happen  in  the  Tamil  Anandamath,  that  is,  the  national 
anthem  was  translated.  We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  Maheshkumar  Sharma’s 
book.  But  on  reviewing  the  next  three  Tamil  versions  of  Anandamath,  one  feels  that  the 
original  form  of  Vande  Mataram  was  quoted  in  Sharma’s  translation  too  ;  then  follows  the 
Tamil  form.  The  Urdu  Anandamath  (1944)  stops  at  Sukhadam  varadam  mataram.  We  have 
no  complaints  about  this.  The  value  of  having  even  the  partial  form  of  Vande  Mataram 
unimpaired  in  the  Urdu  Anandamath  is  not  inconsiderable.  In  some  versions  of  Anandamath, 
the  Bengali  lines  of  the  song  have  caused  headache.  Why  this  intrusion  of  a  Prakrita  language 
in  Sanskrit  ?  The  other  Tamil  translator  of  Anandamath,  Tiruchchitrampalam  Pillai,  quotes 
in  full  the  Vande  Mataram  song,  inclusive  of  the  Bengali  portion  in  his  work  (2nd  edition, 
1919)  ;  the  quotation  is  flawless  (as  flawless  as  possible  in  the  Tamil  script),  and  this  is  quite 
amazing.  After  the  original,  instead  of  giving  Bharati’s  verse  translation  (from  this  one 
infers  that  Tiruchchitrampalam  Pillai’s  book  may  have  preceded  Maheshkumar  Sharma’s) 
he  gives  a  simple  prose  rendering.  A.  Ki.  Jayaraman  and  Ta.  Na.  Kumaraswami  in  their 
own  translations  have  quoted  the  second  translation  by  Bharati.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference.  In  Jayaraman’s  work  the  original  song  is  fully  intact,  but  in  Kumaraswami’s 
work  it  ends  at  ripudalavarmim  Mataram.  The  remaining  portion  from  Tumi  vidya  tumi 
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dharma,  is  omitted.  It  hurts  to  think  that  this  has  occurred  even  in  a  translation  by  a  Bengali- 
knowning  writer  and  great  admirer  ot  Bengali  culture  like  Kumaraswami.  One  feels  that 
in  this  case  the  publisher’s  coarse  handiwork  is  responsible. 

That  Ishwariprasad  Sharma’s  Anandamath  was  popular  for  a  long  time  among  Hindi 
speakers  is  proved  by  its  seventh  edition  in  1945.  In  every  Hindi  Anandamath  the  original 
song  is  quoted  ;  but  Ishwariprasad  makes  a  change.  He  leaves  out  the  original  and  gives 
his  own  verse  translation.  Look  at  its  beginning  : 

Nandan  Bharatabhumi  suhavana, 

Sajala  saphala  syamala  thala  sundara 
Malaya  samra  calaya  manabhavana. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  about  Ishwariprasad’s  translation,  but  the  original  song  should 
have  been  included. 

Without  entering  the  debate  whether  Bankim’s  saptakod-kantha  (‘seventy  million  voices’) 
is  indispensable  or  not,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  majority  ot  translations  ‘seventy 
million’  is  untouched.  One  or  two  translators  have  made  it  ‘thirty  crores’  or  three  hundred 
million.  But  in  this  case  the  most  farsighted  of  all  was  the  Tamil  poet  Subrahmanya 
Bharati.  He  wrote,  ‘thirty  crores’  (muppadu  kodi)  in  the  first  translation  ;  within  three 
years  or  so  he  realized  that  there  was  no  certainty  where  India’s  rising  population  might 
stand  in  the  future.  So  in  the  second  translation,  without  mentioning  a  specific  number,  he 
wrote  ‘crores  and  crores’. 

By  now  we  have  got  some  feel  of  the  translations  of  Vande  Mataram  in  several  Indian 
languages.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  thought,  if  someone  undertook  to  compile  these 
translations.  At  this  time  a  Hindi  work  came  to  my  hands — Vande  Mataram  Satabdi 
Samaroha  (1976).  One  portion  of  the  work  is  titled  ‘translations  of  Vande  Mataram’.  Here 
one  hoped  to  find  Ishwariprasad’s  Hindi  translation,  but  it  is  not  there  ;  neither  of  Bharati’s 
two  translations  is  there.  The  poetic  passage  quoted  from  Bharati  has  at  its  beginning  Vande 
Mataram  enpom  (Vande  Mataram,  as  we  would  say).  In  the  first  portion,  Bharatnadu,  of 
Bharati’s  collected  poetry,  the  first  poem  is  Vande  Mataram.  But  actually,  the  poem  is  not 
at  all  a  translation  of  the  song  Vande  Mataram. 


V 

The  publication  of  new  translations  of  Anandamath  in  the  seventies,  by  Omkar  Sharad  and 
Hamsakumar  Tiwari  and  others  shows  that  the  book  continues  even  now  to  extend  its 
influence  over  the  Hindi  world  as  well  as  other  regions  of  India.  Tamilnadu  is  distant  from 
the  rest  of  India  in  two  ways,  geographically  and  linguistically.  Here  too  the  fourth  translation 
of  Anandamath  was  published  in  1972.  The  translator,  A.  Ki.  Jayaraman,  says  in  the 
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introduction  .  Despite  the  broadcast  of  the  song  Vande  Mataram  every  morning  by  radio 
in  the  silver  jubilee  year  of  Independence,  I  have  learnt  from  my  discussion  with  the  students 
of  different  colleges  that  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  song  ;  even  their 
notions  regarding  the  background  of  the  song  are  vague.  Some  even  think  that  the  composer 
of  the  song  is  Subrahmanya  Bharati.  Even  if  Jayaraman’s  impression  is  true,  Tamil 
students  cannot  be  held  much  responsible  tor  this  mistake,  because  Bharati,  in  different 
piose  and  verse  compositions  of  his  early  life,  had  used  the  phrase  Vande  Mataram  almost 
m  the  form  of  a  cherished  mantra,  like  the  Inquilab  Zindabad  of  this  age.  It  may  not  be  an 
cxa§geration  to  say  that  as  Bharati  s  spiritual  and  political  gurus  were  Nivedita  and  Tilak, 
so  his  literary  guru  was  Bankim.  Bharati  was  mainly  a  poet.  Of  course  he  had  tried  his 
hand  at  composing  a  novel,  but  in  his  unsettled,  disorderly,  poverty-stricken,  short  life¬ 
span  he  could  not  complete  that  work.  In  Bharati  s  poetry  we  note  an  intense  yearning  for 
national  liberation,  and  this  is  the  finest  gift  of  Bankim’s  literary  work. 

The  gift  was  not  selective  or  exclusive.  It  was  bestowed  not  upon  Bharati  alone  or  on 
some  particular  writer  in  some  other  particular  language.  The  spirit  has  spread  almost 
through  the  whole  of  Indian  literature.  We  may  refer,  in  this  connexion,  to  the  views  of 
scholars  and  literary  critics  of  different  languages.  According  to  a  distinguished  Assamese 
writer,  the  Bengali  novel  must  be  named  first  in  modern  Indian  fictional  writing.  Really 
speaking,  the  Bengali  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  Bankimchandra’s  novels, 
supplied  the  model  for  fiction  in  India  s  other  provinces. 1_  Although  the  view  is  expressed 
by  an  author  of  Assam  in  the  eastern  region,  the  statement  is  equally  applicable  to  Tamilnadu 
in  the  southern  region.  It  has  been  said  regarding  Natesh  Shastri,  Penuswamip  Pillai  and 
others  who  initiated  the  fictional  mode  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  :  The  premier  figure 
and  creator  of  Bengali  literature,  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay,  was  the  source  of  inspi¬ 
ration  and  encouragement  for  all  of  them.  His  excellent  novel  titled  Anandamath  was 
translated  into  Tamil  this  was  based  on  the  English  translation — at  the  commencement 
of  the  twentieth  century  by  Tiruchchitrampalam  Pillai.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  was 
received  quite  favourably.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  Maheshkumar  Sharma  (real  name, 
Kuppuswami  Aiyar)  published  a  new  translation  of  Anandamath,  it  created  a  new  movement 
in  Tamil,  there  was  a  new  awakening.  A  new  turn  showed  itself  in  the  field  of  Tamil 
novels.  Even  Madhavayya’s  social  novel  titled  Muttuminaksi  was  not  free  from  this  influence 
of  Bengal  literature.’13 

Among  the  Dravidian  languages,  compared  to  Tamil,  the  language  of  Karnataka  (Kan¬ 
nada)  and  the  language  of  Andhra  Pradesh  (Telugu)  are  considerably  influenced  by  Bankim’s 
work.  In  the  discussion  about  the  origins  of  Kannada  novels  in  Kannada  literary  history, 
the  reference  to  Bankim  is  in  brief  thus  :  in  the  last  stage  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
everything  was  on  the  path  to  growth,  such  as  printing  houses,  arrangements  for  distribution, 
sale  of  books,  the  number  of  literate  people  etc.,  those  who  wanted  to  see  their  lives  depicted 
iri  literature  also  increased  in  number.  In  this  kind  of  situation  chiefly  two  persons  satisfied 
the  readers’  curiosity — V.  Venkatacharya  and  Galaganath.  Venkatacharya  translated  the 
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works  of  Bengali  writers,  headed  by  Bankimchandra.  Among  Bankim’s  compositions  Devi 
Caudhuram,  Anandamath,  Visavriksa  and  other  novels  became  very  popular.14  In  later 
times,  V.  Venkatacharya  was  hailed  as  the  ‘grandfather  of  the  Kannada  novel’,  not  for  any 
original  composition,  but  for  his  translations  of  Bankim’s  works.  To  understand  Bankim’s 
place  in  the  Kannada  language,  one  other  thing  ought  to  be  mentioned  here.  Around  1900  a 
secondary-school  student  in  Mysore  received  a  scholarship  and  with  the  money  in  hand 
bought  Anandamath  (the  Kannada  translation  was  published  in  1897) — this  was  the  first 
book  he  purchased — outside  the  syllabus — in  his  student-life.  In  this  way  the  fifteen-year-old 
student  got  the  right  of  entrance  into  Bankim’s  work  through  the  medium  of  translation  ; 
later  as  a  Professor  of  Mysore  University,  that  same  A.R.  Krishnashastri  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  (1921-30)  of  the  said  university,  Brajendranath  Seal,  a 
savant,  and  was  inspired  to  read  Bankimchandra  in  original  Bengali,  not  merely  in  transla¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  in  December  1929,  a  certain  writer  named  Sri  M.  Ramaray  published  a 
booklet  in  the  Kannada  language  of  100-odd  pages  about  Bankim’s  life  and  literary 
endeavour,  titled  Babu  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay .  It  expresses  the  respectful  feelings 
of  Kannadigas  (Kannada-speakers)  for  Bankim,  though  the  book  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  offering  to  Bankim’s  genius.  Three  decades  later,  Professor  A.R.  Krishnashastri 
(1885-1966)  filled  the  lacuna.  Published  by  Mysore  University,  the  500-page  work,  Bankim¬ 
chandra  (1960)  is  a  comprehensive  discourse.  Appropriately,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  hallowed 
memory  of  Venkatacharya  :  a  testimony  to  the  gratefulness  of  the  people  of  Kannada. 
(Incidentally,  A.R.  Krishnashastri’s  year  of  birth  and  the  publication  date  of  the  first  Kannada 
translation  of  Bankimchandra  are  the  same,  1885 — it  is  a  coincidence,  but  the  fact  is  worth 
mentioning.)  Jyotirindranath  Tagore  (1849-1925)  once  had  a  dream  that  a  man  from  one 
region  of  India  would  discuss  in  his  mother  tongue  the  language  and  literature  of  another 
region,  conducing  to  national  integration.  A.  R.  Krishnashastri’s  Bankimchandra  is  one 
indication  of  the  realization  of  that  dream.  No  other  significant  book  on  Bankim  in  any 
other  Indian  language  (besides  Bengali,  of  course)  has  come  to  our  notice.  The  efforts  of 
V.  Venkatacharya  and  A.R.  Krishnashastri  in  Karnataka  are  almost  without  comparison  in 
the  field  of  Bankim  studies  in  Indian  literature. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  the  need  for  such  personalities  was  not  felt  in  Telugu 
literature  lies  in  the  range  of  interests  of  the  father  of  Telugu  literature,  Kandukuri  Vireshalin- 
gam  Pandulu  (1848-1919).  Rabindranath,  let  alone  his  predecessor  Bankim,  did  not  quite 
draw  his  attention.  He  engaged  himself  in  various  activities  like  propagation  of  religion, 
social  reform  and  literary  creation.  In  religion  he  was  a  devotee  of  Rammohun,  Devendranath 
and  Keshab  Sen  ;  in  social  concerns  he  was  a  follower  of  Vidyasagar.  (Incidentally,  he  used 
to  be  called  the  South  Indian  Vidyasagar.)  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  he  was  free  of  Bankim’s 
influence  in  spite  of  having  such  a  close  relationship  with  Bengal.  Actually,  he  did  not  have  a 
talent  for  fiction  ;  his  Rajsekhar  Chantra  (1880),  contemporaneous  with  Bankim’s  literary 
productions  and  regarded  as  the  first  novel  in  the  Telugu  language  is  modelled  upon  Oliver 
Goldsmith’s  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  In  Telugu  literature  this  is  just  an  exception.  The 
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fictive  mode  came  into  vogue  in  1893.  Khandapalli  Ramachandradu  was  the  first  to  write 
historical  novels.  As  soon  as  a  few  original  novels  were  composed,  the  work  of  translation 
from  other  languages  started,  particularly  from  Bengali.  The  period  from  the  last  decade 
ol  the  nineteenth  century  (to  be  precise,  1897,  the  year  of  publication  of  DurgesnandinI  in 
translation)  till  1925-30  is  called  anuvada  yugamu  (the  age  of  translation).  An  alternative 
name  is  Charitrika  navala  yugamu  (the  age  of  historical  novels).  In  no  other  age  had  historical 
novels  in  such  large  numbers  been  written  and  translated.  It  will  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  number  of  translated  novels  in  the  Telugu  language  is  comparatively  large  than 
original  novels  in  this  phase.  ‘And  the  majority  of  these  novels  are  translations  or  imitations 
of  novels  by  the  eminent  Bengali  novelist  and  patriot,  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay.’15 
The  scholar  researching  in  Telugu  novels,  Modali  Nagbhushan  Sharma,  says,  ‘It  can  be 
said  that  translations  of  Bankim  gave  new  impetus  to  Telugu  fictional  literature.’16  Among 
the  translators  of  this  age,  the  names  of  a  few  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention — they 
are  also  composers  of  original  literature  in  Telugu  :  Chilakamarti  Lakshminarasimham, 
Venkata  Parvatisha  Kabulu,  Ketavarapu  Venkatashastri,  Chaganti  Sheshaiya,  Tallapragad^ 
Suryanarayana,  Bhogaraju  Narayanamurti.  Not  that  all  of  them  translated  straight  from 
the  Bengali.  Sometimes  it  was  from  English,  sometimes  Hindi.  Venkata. Parvatisha  based 
his  version  on  V.  Venkatacharya’s  renderings.  Whitever  the  model,  historical  novels  came 
out  in  sequence  for  a  long  time  in  Telugu  literature. 

In  medieval  Indian  literature,  the  influence  of  the  bhakti  movement  was  not  perceived 
evenly  everywhere.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  regarding  Bankimchandra’s  influence  on 
Indian  literature  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  We  have  now  in  broad  outlines 
a  sketch  of  the  response  awakened  by  Bankim’s  work  in  the  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Kannada 
languages  of  the  Dravidian  family.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  apathy  to 
Bankim  in  the  province  of  Kerala,  the  most  advanced  in  all  directions  at  the  present  time. 

I  refer  not  to  the  recent  decades,  but  to  the  early  phase  of  this  century.  Of  course,  it  was  not  this 
unified  Kerala  then,  it  had  a  tripartite  form.  On  that  form  lay  the  shadow  of  the  feudal 
system.  So  Bankim’s  historical  novels  should  have  received  very  warm  welcome  there. 
There  was,  of  course,  some  warmth  of  reception,  but  not  much  of  an  influence.  Regarding 
this,  Malayali  critics  comment  that  compared  to  Bankim’s  influence  on  other  Indian  liter¬ 
atures,  his  influence  on  Malayalam  was  slight.  Malayalam  literature  is  directly  indebted  to 
Western  literature.  That  does  not  mean  that  Bengali  novels  including  Bankimchandra’s  had 
no  influence  on  Malayalam  fictional  writings.  The  Malayalam  translation  of  DurgesnandinI 
modelled  on  the  English  version  was  published  in  1903,  and  readers  at  all  levels  recognized 
it  as  a  first-rate  Indian  novel.  Henceforth,  the  novels  of  Bankim  and  other  Bengali  writers 
began  to  come  out  in  Malayalam  renderings  and  many  Malayali  novelists  did  not  think  it 
improper  to  give  Bengali  names  to  characters  in  their  work.17 

The  western  influence  on  Malayalam  was  direct  ;  it  did  not  percolate  through  the  medium 
of  Bengali  or  any  other  Indian  language.  In  Hindi,  the  situation  was  different.  The  considered 
opinion  of  Hindi-speaking  readers  and  writers — whose  view  carries  authority — is  that  Hindi 
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novels  were  not  directly  influenced  by  western  novels.  That  influence,  of  an  indirect  nature, 
filtered  through  Bengali  novels.18  Of  course,  all  these  observations  apply  only  to  the  first 
stage  of  modern  Indian  literature.  And  this  is  the  implication  of  the  comment  of  V.K. 
Gokak,  Professor  of  English  literature  :  ‘Scott  inspired  Bankim  and  Apte  and  they,  in  turn, 
inspired  Venkatcharya  and  Galaganath.  The  beginnings  of  the  Kannada  novel  show  indi¬ 
vidual  or  dual  efforts.  Even  at  the  inceptive  phase  of  the  Hindi  novel,  one  can  see  the 
collaboration  of  many  hands.  Many  writers  made  a  start  doing  translations  and  writing 
original  novels  after  reading  Bankim’s  Durgesnandini  in  Hindi  (1882).  The  beginning  and 
the  ‘transitional  period’  of  Hindi  novels  cover  a  little  more  than  three  decades  (1882-1915). 
In  this  period,  Hindi  adaptations  of  English,  Bengali  and  other  Indian  novels  began  to 
appear.  Original  novels  were  also  written.  However,  as  in  Telugu  literature  during  that 
phase,  translated  novels  outnumbered  original  novels  in  Hindi.  And  most  of  these  transla¬ 
tions  were  from  Bengali.  And  in  that  age,  the  greatest  Bengali  novelist  was  Bankimchandra. 20 

What  was  the  compulsive  need  for  Hindi  translations  ol  Bengali  authors  headed  by 
Bankimchandra  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  ?  It  is  not  as  if  there  was  a  shortage 
of  original  writers  in  Hindi  literature  at  this  time,  as  in  Kannada  literature.  Apart  from 
minor  writers,  around  1890  appeared  three  authors  whose  pens  were  prolific  :  Devakinandan 
Khatri  (1861-1913),  Kishonlal  Goswami  (1865-1934)  and  Rabindranath’s  first  Hindi  trans¬ 
lator  (Citrangada,  1895),  Gobalram  Gahamari.  However  much  Devakinandan  Khatri,  the 
topmost  composer  of  tilasmi  or  the  genre  of ‘quaint/strange/miraculous’  novels,  might  be 
condemned  today,  he  will  be  remembered  just  for  the  book  Chandrakanta  (1891).  He  created 
a  large  reading-public  with  his  one  book,  and  this  no  other  Hindi  writer  has  been  able  to 
achieve.  Although  Gopalram  Gahamari  wrote  jasusi  (detective)  novels  in  abundant  numbers, 
today  he  is  no  longer  acknowledged  as  a  novelist.  The  Hindi  literary  historian  Ramchandra 
Shukla  thinks  that  judging  by  literary  criterion,  Kishorilal  Goswami  should  be  called  the 
first  Hindi  novelist.21 

One  section  of  the  vast  Hindi  readership — having  a  discerning  taste — could  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  Hindi  detective  and  tilasmi  novels  after  reading  and  ‘savouring’  Bankim’s 
novels.  Hindi  authors  then  thought  they  had  better  translate  Bankimchandra  as  well  as  his 
fellow  writers  and  followers.22  After  reading  all  these  translated  novels,  the  Hindi  read¬ 
ing-public  and  writers  became  eager  to  read  and  write  original  novels  of  this  kind.  To 
satisfy  that  eagerness,  even  established  writers  engaged  themselves  in  the  task  of  translation. 
It  can  be  noticed  in  every  Indian  language  that  where  translators  of  Bankim  also  wrote 
original  novels  in  their  respective  mother  tongues,  their  own  later  compositions  reflect  a 
much  greater  degree  of  Bankim’s  influence.  Kishorilal  Goswami,  the  first  afid  finest  Hindi 
novelist  of  the  pre-Premchand  phase,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  attempted  to  write 
novels  like  Lavangalata  (1890),  Hridayhanni  (1980)  in  imitation  of  Bankim’s  style.  This 
new  kind  of  Hindi  novel  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  tilasmi  novels,  freed  Hindi  narratives — and 
Hindi  literature  from  the  enchanting  web  of  supernaturalism,  hyperbole  and  heavily  laden 
plots,  and  paved  the  path  for  Premchand’s  advent. 
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The  Assamese  and  Oriya  translations  ofBankim  had  been  relatively  few,  but  the  influence 
was  deeper.  One  big  reason  for  this  (of  course,  not  the  actual  or  only  reason)  could  be  the 
nearness  of  the  two  languages,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  easier  to  gain  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  original  work  for  readers  and  writers  in  the  recipient  language.  For  the  Assamese 
there  was  an  additional  advantage.  In  1888,  Assamese  students  residing  in  Calcutta  founded 
the  Asamiya  Bhasar  Unnatisadhinisabha,  whose  organ,  Jonaki,  was  published  in  1889.  It 
was  these  students  who,  through  this  journal,  really  brought  in  the  modern  mode  in 
Assamese  novels  and  put  it  on  a  firm  foundation.  Bankim’s  work  provided  the  primal 
impetus  to  the  new  movement.  Rajamkanta  Bardoloi  (1869-1939),  in  whose  hands  the 
Assamese  historical  novel  fully  developed,  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  novel  Dandubad- 
roha  (1924)  :  ‘While  in  college,  I  read  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Bankim  Chatterjee.’ 
The  influence  of  this  study  is  clearly  reflected  in  Rajanikanta’s  novels. 

But  we  ought  to  say  something  about  earlier  times.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  four  Assamese  novels  worthy  of  mention  were  written  and  published  :  Padmanath 
Gohain-Barua’s  (1871-1946)  Bhanumati  (1891)  and  Laban  (1892),  Lakshminath  Bejbarua’s 
Padankuri  (publication  date  in  Jonaki  is  1891,  it  came  out  in  book  form  in  1905)  and 
Rajamkanta  Bardoloi’s  Mirijiyan  (1894).  Apart  from  the  last-named,  the  rest  are  historical 
novels.  The  self-denying  Ayesha  of  Durgesnandml  had  captivated  Padmanath  and 
Rajamkanta,  like  many  writers.  The  dearest  friend  of  Bhanumati,  the  heroine  of  the  novel 
Bhanumati,  is  Tara  Aideu.  Both  of  them  love  the  hero,  Charu  Gohain.  But  Tara  Aideu’s 
love  is  a  love  of  the  ideal,  with  which  bodily  union  has  no  relation.  The  ideal  of  this  form 
of  characterization  is  Ayesha  of  Durgesnandini.  One  other  character  also  reminds  us  of 
Ayesha.  She  is  Dalimi,  heroine  of  Rajanikanta’s  novel  titled  Mirijiyari  (‘Miri  Kumari’).  The 
last  words  of  this  novel  bring  to  mind  the  words  of  Visavriksa.  In  Visavriksa  we  read  :  ‘We 
conclude  Visavriksa  here.  We  trust  that  it  will  lead  to  harmony — the  literal  meaning  is  : 
open  into  nectar-like  fruits  in  all  homes.’  Echoing  Bankim  note  for  note,  Rajanikanta 
Bardoloi  also  says  :  ‘We  have  finished  the  sorrowful  tale  of  the  unfortunate  Mirijiyari.  We 
hope  that  Miri’s  helpless  plight  will  yield  good  effect  in  home  after  home.’ 

The  character  of  Champa  in  the  social  novel  titled  Chhamana  Athaguntha  (1901),  written 
by  the  first  genuine  Oriya  novelist,  Phakirmohan  Senapati  (1843-1918),  easily  reminds  us 
of  Vimala  in  Durgesnandiql.  Although  historical  novels  were  composed  before  and  after 
Phakirmohan,  his  literary  genius  probably  did  not  feel  comfortable  in  this  field.  Although 
well-known  in  Oriya  literature  as  a  dramatist,  Ramshankar  Raya  (1857-1901)  also  tried  his 
hand  at  novels.  Bankimchandra  was  both  an  artist  and  a  teacher.  The  two  roles  do  not 
quite  cohere  in  the  art  of  Bankim  s  follower,  Ramshankar.  According  to  an  Oriya  scholar, 
The  writer  (that  is,  Ramshankar)  shows  himself  through  his  novels  not  in  the  role  of  an 
artist,  but  mainly  as  a  teacher.’23  The  novel  Padmamali  (1888),  by  Ramshankar’s  contem¬ 
porary  Umeshchandra  Sarkar,  patterns  his  work  on  certain  modes  of  Bankim’s  novels  : 
dialogue,  expression  of  opinions  by  the  narrator/author,  characterization,  etc.  Phakirmo¬ 
han  s  successor,  Ramchandra  Acharya,  is  celebrated  in  Oriya  literature  as  a  writer  ofhistorical 
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novels.  Consider  the  novel  Kamalakumari  (1924).  The  main  tales  in  this  novel  are 
Aurangzeb’s  attempt  to  abduct  Kamalakumari,  beautiful  daughter  of  Vikramsinha  Solanki, 
Raja  of  Rupnagar,  and  Aurangzeb’s  defeat  by  Rajsinha,  Raja  of  Udaypur.  The  book 
naturally  reminds  us  of  Bankim’s  Rajsinha. 

Chronologically,  the  next  renowned  writer  in  Urdu  literature  after  Nadhir  Ahmad  and 
Pandit  Ratannath  Sarashar  is  Abdul  Halim  Sharar  (1860-1926).  Here  is  a  comment  on  the 
work  of  Sharar,  pioneer  of  historical  romances  :  ‘The  historical  novels  of  Sharar,  generally 
modelled  on  those  of  Scott,  became  very  popular.’24  We  would  like  to  make  some  submis¬ 
sions  on  this  subject.  Scholars  in  the  Assamese,  Oriya,  Hindi,  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Kannada 
languages  have  discussed  the  influence  of  Bankim  on  those  literatures  with  candour  and 
without  reservations.  The  scholars  in  other  languages  may  have  examined  the  question 
with  similar  frankness  ;  but  we  have  not  come  across  such  discussions.  The  Malayah  writer 
K.M.  George  has  clearly  said  that  Bankim  had  no  influence  on  their  literature,  the 
resemblances  that  can  be  seen  at  a  cursory  glance  being  the  results  of  Western  influence. 
The  Western  influence  on  other  languages  was  indirect,  through  the  Bengali  language,  but 
the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  regarding  Malyalam.  Coupling  together  Bankim  and  the 
Marathi  novelist  Hari  Narayan  Apte,  V.K.  Gokak  remarks',  ‘Scott  inspired  Bankim  and 
Apte.’  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  publication  date  of  Apte’s  first  work  was 
1885,  when  Bankim  almost  reached  the  end  of  his  literary  career  as  a  novelist.  Besides, 
Apte  first  wrote  social  novels  (Madhli  Sthiti,  1885),  and  later  went  on  to  historical  novels. 
Again,  the  works  regarding  literary  history  and  the  origin  and  development  of  novels  can 
be  found  in  other  languages  ;  the  relative  paucity  of  such  works  in  Gujarati  and  Marathi  is 
noticeable.25 

From  the  little  we  can  learn  of  the  life  history  of  the  Urdu  writer  Abdul  Halim  Sharar, 
it  is  not  implausible  to  infer  Bankim’s  influence  on  him.  In  1896  he  published  the  Urdu 
translation  of  Durgesnandinl.  One  supposes  that  the  book  was  transferred  from  the  original 
Bengali.  The  reason  for  the  supposition  is  that  the  writer’s  grandfather,  in  connexion  with 
his  job,  left  Lucknow  and  came  to  Calcutta  with  the  dethroned  Nawab  of  Ayodhya,  Wajed 
Ali,  setting  in' the  Metiyabruz  area  (1856).  Till  the  age  of  seventeen  the  writer  was  in  the 
city  of  Calcutta.  His  education  and  training  were  also  here.  When  he  returned  to  Lucknow 
in  1877,  Bankim  had  become  an  established  writer.  Even  if  he  had  no  familiarity  with 
Bankim’s  compositions  till  then,  he  had  certainly  become  familiar  with  the  Bengali  language. 
His  original  compositions  (historical  novels)  started  in  1887.  Therefore  it  is  quite  probable 
that  Bankim  influenced  Abdul  Halim  Sharar. 

The  first  recognized  novelist  in  Punjabi  literature  is  Bhai  Vir  Singh  (1872-1957).  He  wrote 
four  novels  in  total,  and  all  of  them  are  historical  novels.  The  title  of  the  first  book  is 
Sundari  (publication  date  1897).  The  setting  is  eighteenth-century  Sikh  history  ;  the  chief 
purpose  of  Sundari  (all  his  novels  have  the  same  motif)  was  to  awaken  the  consciousness 
of  the  contemporary  Sikh  community.  The  famous  Punjabi  writer  Professor  Sant  Singh 
Sekhon,  says  in  his  work  Bhai  Vir  Sinha  te  unhan  da  yug  (1962),  that  whatever  the  literary 
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merits  and  demerits  of  Sundari,  it  is  influenced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  that  influence 
was  not  direct  ;  the  channels  were  Hindi  and  Urdu  novels.  It  is  a  well-acknowledged  fact 
(as  we  discussed  earlier  in  the  Hindi-Urdu  context)  that  quite  some  time  before  1897, 
Bankim’s  novels  were  well-known  in  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  languages  and  this  is  admitted 
unreservedly  by  Hindi  speaking  pandits  :  ‘At  the  initial  stage,  English  literature  influenced 
Hindi  not  straight  but  through  the  medium  of  Bengali  writers.  In  those  days  the  greatest 
novelist  in  Bengal  was  Bankimbabu.  ’2f>  Therefore,  to  say  that  Bhai  Vir  Singh  was  influenced 
by  Bankim’s  historical  novels  through  the  medium  of  Hindi  translations  would  be  closer 
to  the  truth.  One  more  example  of  how  Punjabi  writers  were  influenced  by  Bankim’s 
compositions  in  the  Hindi  medium  is  Charan  Singh  Shahid,  who  was,  as  a  writer,  junior 
to  Bhai  Vir  Singh  by  a  few  years.  One  of  his  novels,  Do  Bahutiyan  (‘Two  Brides’)  was 
published  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  hero  of  this  novel  Sardar  Sundar  Singh,  his 
wife  Pritam  Kaur,  second  wife  Surasati  (Sarasvati)  and  Pratap  Singh  are  modelled  respectively 
upon  Nagendra,  SuryamukhI,  KundanandinT  and  Taracaranin  Visavriksa.  Amarjot  Sekhon, 
in  his  work  Punjabi  Naval  da  Itihas  (1972),  has  rightly  said,  ‘This  novel  seems  to  be  a 
different  translation  or  an  adaptation  of  the  Bengali  novel  Visavriksa  by  Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee  ;  the  names  and  places  are  changed.’  (p.  63). 


VI 

Kamalakanta  and  Krisnacaritra  did  not  quite  delight  the  Indian  readership  as  Bankim’s 
novels.  The  humour  of  Kamalakanta  radiates  intelligence,  and  Krisnacaritra  is  the  fruit  of 
deep  and  extensive  research  and  scholarship.  Subjects  such  as  these  are  hard  to  digest  for 
the  populace. 

Still,  one  should  say  that  both  books  awoke  some  response  in  the  Indian  writers.  The 
character  ‘Kripabar  Barua’  ( alias  Barbarua)  created  by  the  Assamese  writer  Lalcshminath 
Bejbarua  is  of  the  same  mettle  as  Kamalakanta.  Kamalakanter  Dapter  was  published  in 
1875  ;  Kamalakanta,  the  expanded  edition  of  the  book  together  with  Kamalakanter  Patra 
and  Kamalakanter  Jobanbandi,  came  out  almost  ten  years  later.  Lakshminath  Bejbarua’s 
articles,  after  publication  in  periodicals,  were  printed  in  book  form  under  two  separate 
titles — Kripabar  Baruyar  Kakatar  Topola  (‘Bundle  of  papers’)  in  1904  and  Kripabar  Baruyar 
Obhatani  (‘Return’)  in  1909.  The  author  sought  to  portray  an  Assamese  character  modelled 
on  Kamalakanta  during  his  student  days.  Kripabar  Barua’s  first  public  appearance  was  in 
the  second  year  of Jonaki  (1890  ;  editor,  Hemchandra  Goswami).  ‘Barbarua  is  a  very  gener¬ 
ous,  very  open,  very  outspoken  man  ;  he  is  not  double-faced,  he  weafs  his  mind/heart  on 
his  sleeves.’  This  is  Kripabar.  He  remembers  the  names  of  ancestors  of  many  people,  but 
he  is  strangely  silent  regarding  his  own  parents.  He  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  ;  but 
he  never  says  how  he  did  his  studies.  In  Assamese  literature  his  colourful  personality  has 
no  equal.  He  prefixed  ‘Bar’  to  his  surname  Barua  and  became  ‘Barbarua.’  He  brought  out 
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a  newspaper,  but  it  closed  down  due  to  want  of  subscribers.  Afterwards,  he  left  his  village 
and  homeland,  roamed  round  various  places  and  spent  a  wanderer’s  life,  gathering  diverse 
experiences  regarding  life  and  the  world.  He  has  one  big  fault  ;  he  is  an  addict  to  hemp, 
bhan  and  opium.  Barbarua  is  a  witty,  humorous  talker  and  yet  a  serene  philosopher.  One 
can  notice  in  his  last  years  his  deep  commitment  to  literature,  politics,  love,  independence, 
theology,  national  unity,  the  Zeitgeist,  etc.,  and  also  his  ardent  patriotism — love  of  nature, 
people,  languages  and  cultures  of  his  motherland.  Never  again  does  one  meet  with  so  many- 
sided  a  phenomenon  in  the  Assamese  language,  a  connoisseur  brimming  over  with  fun  and 
joy.  Some  tiny  samples  of  Kripabar’s  compositions  : 

Once  more,  today,  the  mighty  power  of  bubbles.  Rising,  dying  ;  dying,  rising. 
Just  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  waves  in  the  unfathomable,  solemn  sea  on  the  eighth 
day  of  a  fortnight.  Just  like  :  ‘utthaya  hndi  llyante  dandranam  manorathah.  ’ 

The  publications  ol  Kamalakanta  in  his  Assemese  incarnation  (that  is,  Kripabar  Barua) 
in  a  periodical  extend  from  1890  to  1908.  The  first  publication  of  the  Hindi  Kamalakanta, 
Sivasambhu  Sarma  (in  the  12  June  1901  issue  of  the  magazine  Bharatamitra  published  from 
Calcutta),  begins  thus  : 

Editor  of  Bharatamitra.  May  you  live  long — may  you  live  in  affluence.  The  hemp 
that  you  sent  was  good.  Do  send  more  just  like  it...  Sivasambhu  Sarma. 

Read  this  alongside  Kamalakanter  Patra  (the  beginning  of  the  second  issue)  : 

Mr  Editor,  Vahgadarsan 

Venerable  Sir,  I  have  got  it.  You  sent  a  lot  of  opium. — Do  send  some  more. 

Sivasambhu  Sarnia’s  creator,  Balmukunda  Gupta  (1865-1907)  joined  the  Hindi  Vangavasi 
founded  by  Jogendrachandra  Basu,  author  of  Modelbhagini,  as  an  assistant  editor  in  1893. 
During  the  six  years  he  worked  at  Hindi  Vangavasi,  he  became  familiar  with  Indranath 
Bandyopadhyay  and  Panchkari  Bandyopadhyay.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Balmukunda,  witty 
by  nature,  would  be  influenced  by  Kamalakanta.  Later  his  compositions  were  printed  in 
book  form,  titled  Sivasambhu  Citthe  (1906)  and  Citthe  aur  Khat  (1924,  2nd  ed.).  One 
other  letter  of  Sivasambhu  Sarma  (Ek  Durasa,  1905)  reminds  us  of  Kamalamanta’s  Ke  Gay 
Oi  and  Ekti  Git  : 

Sifting  the  yellow  bits  of  saffron  in  his  orange  juice,  Sivasambhu  Sarma  lay  on 
the  cot,  relaxing  in  a  pleasant  stupor,  taking  in  the  joy  of  the  spring  breeze.  He 
had  loosened  the  reins  of  the  horse  that  was  his  imagination  ;  his  legs  and  feet 
had  also  been  granted  freedom.  For  some  time,  Sarmaji’s  body  lay  like  this  on 
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the  cot,  his  imagination  in  another  world. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  melodious  song  gave  him  a  start.  Sivasambhu  sat  up 
on  the  cot.  Ears  pricked,  he  kept  listening.  This  sweet  lyric  went  on  and  on 

pouring  nectar  into  his  ears— Come,  come,  let’s  play  holi  today,  in  Kanhaiya’s 
house. 


Another  work  of  this  category  is  Duheji  Ki  Dayn  (1958),  written  by  the  modern  Hindi 
wnter  Vishwambharnath  Kaushik.  Under  the  imaginary  name  of  Vijayananda  Dube,  Sri 
Kaushik  would  start  the  ‘Letters  of  Dubeji’  in  different  papers  and  magazines  with  ‘O  great 
editor.  Sir’  and  end  with  ‘Yours,  Vijayananda/ Dubeji’.  Dubeji  Ki  Dayn  is  a  collection  of 
forty  missives  selected  from  all  those  letters. 

The  Telugu  writer,  Panugamti  Lakshminarasimha  Rao  (1868-1940),  has  expressed  his 
own  ideas  on  various  subjects-the  nation,  literature,  social  manners  and  customs,  and  so 
on  through  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  character  named  ‘Jamghala  Sastri’.  These  compo¬ 
sitions  were  published  in  six  volumes  at  different  times  under  the  title  Saksi. 

I  have  mentioned  Bhanumiti  (1891)  and  Laban' (1892)  by  the  Assamese  writer,  Padmanath 
Gohain  Barua  (1871-1946),  in  the  context  of  the  novel.  Bhanumiti  is  the  first  historical 
novel  in  Assamese  literature.  He  was  so  influenced  by  Bank.mchandra's  Krimzcantra  that, 
instead  of  translating  the  work,  he  completed  his  own  work  Sriknsna  (1930)  in  three 
volumes,  interpreting  Knsnacantra  in  the  light  of  Bankim,  as  the  portrait  of  a  great  man 
(not  the  portrait  of  an  avatar).  This  is  his  finest  achievement  as  a  prose  writer.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  Assamese  literature  that  one  finds  analysis  of  history  combining  logical 
ngour  wnh  humanistic  vision.  The  opinion  of  an  Assamese  literary  historian  in  this  context 
is  .  Srikrisna  s  biography  is  not  the  creation  of  poetic  imagination,  but  historical  truth— in 
order  to  prove  this  idea  he  attempted  to  interpret  logically  his  supernatural  activities.  Here 
Crohain-Barua’s  model  was  Bankimchandra’s  Knsnacantra.  ’ 2 7 


VII 

Regarding  the  language  of  the  first  novel  in  the  Onya  language,  Padmamli  (1888),  by 
Umeshchandra  Sarkar,  a  modern  Oriya  critic  observes  :  ‘Some  amount  of  Bengali  influence 
is  noticed  in  the  use  of  words  in  the  novel.  The  words  ekebare,  eksesa,  tajjanya,  kalya, 
mmne,  bakyabyaya  and  so  on  ;  the  methods  of  sentence  construction  Mistanna  mukhare 
dei  sajyare  sayana  kala,  Aji  bara  ascarya  dekha  gala,  Ei  ta  bara  bhala  khabara  nuhen  and 
so  on,  also  evidence  the  influence.’28 

From  the  linguistic  view,  a  reciprocal  relationship  is  very  natural  because  Onya  and 
Assamese  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  Bengali.  Moving  a  little  farther,  we  shall  say  a 
few  words  about  the  influence  of  Bankim’s  language  and  method  of  composition  on  south 
India  s  Kannada  and  north  India’s  Hindi.  The  Kannada  translator  V.  Vcnkatacharya  attemp- 
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ted  to  keep  unimpaired  a  few  original  Bengali  words  (particularly  identical  Sanskritic  words). 
The  translator  has  used  those  words  easily  understood  by  or  understandable  to  Bengalis, 
yet  unfamiliar  or  less  familiar  to  Kannadigas  (Kanarese),  and  explained  their  significance  in 
footnotes.  For  instance,  ananya  (here  ilada),  usnisa  (Mukuta),  darpan  (kannari),  putrabadhii 
(sose),  pragalbha  (hedarada),  baspakul  (Kanniru  trmvida),  bides paryatan  (desantara  sancara), 
ramdhan  (adige),  saradindunibhanana  (saratkala  candrana  hage  mukhaballabalu),  etc.  That 

is,  Venkatacharya  deliberately  kept  his  first  rendering  slightly  translation-scented.  Despite 

it,  the  popularity  of  Durgesnandmi  in  Karnataka  was  considerable. 

The  origins  of  the  criticism  faced  by  Hindi  nowadays  for  its  excessive  Sanskritization  lie 
in  Bankimchandra’s  literary  language.  A  considerable  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
spent  on  the  Hindi  versus  Urdu  issue.  After  that,  Hindi  became  established  as  a  literary 
language  although  the  language  was  not  pruned  of  its  rusticity.  At  such  a  time,  many  new 
words  entered  the  Hindi  vocabulary  from  Bankimchandra’s  works.  For  instance,  abasanna, 
adhiklista,  jalocchvas,  etc.  from  Visavriksa  ;  prakostha,  smasrususobhitaprasanna  lalat, 
sthulojivala,  etc.  from  Candrasekhar ;  ucchvasita,  pravrajita,  varsajal  nisikta  padma, 
varsavarirasi,  vasanta-nikuhja  prahlodim,  samsrava,  sphlta,  etc.  from  Sitaram.  This  kind 
of  diction  was  adapted  not  only  in  translations,  but  in  original  novels  by  Hindi  writers  too. 
These  are  undoubtedly  chaste  Sanskrit  words,  but  words  of  this  sort  have  not  come  into 
Hindi  straight  from  Sanskrit.  They  have  come  from  the  compositions  of  Bankimchandra 
and  other  Bengali  writers.  Some  opposition  showed  itself  at  one  time  in  the  Hindi  world 
against  this  excessive  influence.  But  Hindi  literary  historians  of  later  times  say  that  many 
beautiful  and  suitable  words  appropriate  to  the  context  were  appropriated  from  the  Bengali 
language.  So  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Hindi  inclination  toward  Bengali  produced  many 
refined  and  beautiful  Sanskrit  words  and  compound-words  in  Hindi.29  A  Hindi  scholar’s 
admission  of  an  even  later  time  :  ‘The  translations  of  Bankimchandra’s  works  in  the  Hindi 
langauge  resulted  in  the  predilection  for  the  elegance  and  solemnity  of  Sanskrit  verses  and 
created  an  interest  in  delicate  thoughts  and  graceful  imaginings.’30 

Those  who  have  created  Kamalakanta  in  their  respective  mother  tongues  have  taken  over 
not  only  the  Bengali  lexicon  but  also  Bankim’s  method  of  composition.  Then  again,  there 
are  some  writers  who,  in  their  essay-type  compositions,  have  sometimes  shown  signs  of 
adroit  mastery  of  Bankim’s  humorous,  frolicsome  manner.  One  such  Hindi  writer  is  Gopal- 
ram  Gahamari,  who  made  his  name  writing  detective  novels  and  is  counted  as  the  first 
Hindi  translator  ofTagore’s  compositions  (Citrahgada,  1895).  Some  portions  of  Gopalram’s 
essay,  Ridhi  aur  Siddhi  : 

Wealth  alone  is  the  Supreme  Brahma  of  this  age.  Without  this  substance  of 
Brahma ’s  the  existence  of  the  whole  universe  would  cease.  It  is  this  circular-shaped 
form  of  consciousness  that,  entering  the  cashbox,  goes  on  to  run  the  universe. . .  For 
the  good  of  initiates,  the  rules  for  its  worship  are  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Economics. . .  In  the  first  primers  for  children  it  is  written  :  ‘To  take  the  belongings 
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ot  another,  without  asking,  is  called  stealing.  ’  But  it  is  not  written  there  what 
grabbing  another  s  riches  by  force,  after  asking,  is  called.  In  my  opinion,  this 
itself  is  the  road  to  salvation  through  action. 

Needless  to  say,  the  above-mentioned  portions  are  composed  entirely  in  Bankim’s  style. 


VIII 

Leaving  out  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  can  be  said  unhesitatingly  that  the  Bhagirath  of  the 
Indian  literary  Gaiiga  in  this  age  <is  Bankimchandra  himself.  The  pan-Indian  literature, 
moulded  by  Rabindranath,  Saratchandra,  Dwijendralal  and  Prenachand,  had  its  first  architect 
in  Bankimchandra.  The  penumbra  of  twilight  in  Indian  literature  at  the  pre-Bankim  age  is 
transformed.  In  his  work,  the  world  is  utterly  clear  and  radiant,  having  a  definite  form. 
He  performed  this  task  and  bade  farewell  about  one  hundred  years  ago  (1894). 
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E.  Nilakanta  Singh 


IT  is  perhaps  time  that  we  make  sincere  efforts  to  locate  Bankimchandra,  not  only  in  the 
national  context  but  also  in  the  context  of  evolving  humanity.  Human  thoughts  and  ideas 
as  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  religions  and  philosophies,  have  been  constantly  renewed, 
relived  and  reshaped  in  tune  with  the  growing  concept  of  man.  According  to  the  Indian 
tradition,  truth  is  eternal  and  one.  But  as  Sri  Aurobindo  says,  ‘It  expresses  itself  in  time 
and  through  the  mind  of  man.’  Human  thought  continually  modifies  itself  and  rearranges 
its  synthesis.  Every  truth,  grasped  in  a  particular  period  of  history,  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  time.  Hence  there  is  bound  to  be  ‘the  evitable  error’  in  all  human  interpretations,  of  any 
scripture  or  philosophy  containing  the  seed  of  truth.  We  cannot  go  beyond  time. 

Bankimchandra  is  a  renaissance  man  :  a  versatile  personality,  a  prophet,  writer,  social 
thinker,  karmayogi — all  rolled  into  one.  And  he  belongs  to  India,  even  though  the  concept 
of  universal  man  (introduced  by  Rabindranath)  was  latent  in  his  philosophy.  We  may  also 
mark  the  stages  of  his  spiritual  growth.  As  Sri  Aurobindo  says,  ‘The  earlier  Bankim  was 
only  a  poet  and  stylist  ;  the  later  Bankim  was  a  seer  and  nation  builder.’  Rabindranath 
Tagore  in  his  moving  tribute  to  Bankimchandra  on  his  death  compares  him  to  the  morning 
sun  in  the  Bengal  firmament,  to  a  singer  who  reshaped  the  original  Ektara  to  Vina,  to  the 
Kancanjangha  peak  rising  in  snow-white  majesty  amidst  the  surrounding  hills,  a  Bhagirath 
who  brought  down  the  flow  of  the  Gahga.  Greatness  can  only  be  conveyed  through 
analogies.  India  calls  him  a  risi,  a  prophet  who,  in  his  immortal  song  Vande  Matarm  saw 
Mother  India  face  to  face,  a  form  of  sakti,  as  revealed  in  her  children  in  the  hills  and  dales 
of  the  mother  earth.  Bankimchandra  envisioned  her  ‘as  she  was,  as  she  is,  and  as  she  will 
be’.  The  only  possible  parallel,  as  N.C.M.,  Professor  S.C.  Sengupta’s  friend,  suggests,  is 
the  creed  of  the  Delphic  priesthood  (a  secret  society  of  Italy).  It  was  a  mantra  for  the  millions 
of  Indians  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  India’s  freedom,  and  Bankimchandra  is 
undoubtedly  the  prophet  of  Indian  nationalism.  The  Indian  renaissance,  whatever  be  its 
precise  nature,  may  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  renaissance  in  Bengal,  the  leading  figures 
in  which  are  Rammohun  Roy,  Bankimchandra,  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  Svami  Viv- 
ekananda.  The  thoughts  of  Rammohun,  the  first  humanist  in  Tagore’s  view,  are  marked 
by  free  enquiry  and  a  search  for  wisdom  in  the  past  and  the  present  :  this  was  the  foundation 
on  which  the  later  thinkers  built  their  edifice.  Rammohun  had  the  original  insight  into  the 
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soul  ol  Bengal  (for  that  matter,  of  India),  and  it  was  left  to  Bankim  to  express  it  in  sensible 
icons  conveying  both  hope  and  anxiety,  and  to  Vivekananda  to  give  dynamism  to  the  form 
of  sakti.  As  sadhak  Nalinikanta  Gupta  (of  Sri  Aurobmdo  Ashram,  Pondicherry)  says, 
Rammohun  awakened  first  the  soul  of  Bengal,  Bankimchandra  expressed  its  mind  and 
Vivekananda  imparted  to  it  the  life-force.  Tagore  enriched  and  expanded  it  :  he  saw  the 
vision  of  universal  man  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  tradition. 

Professor  Susovan  Sarkar,  in  his  critical  assessment  of  the  Bengal  renaissance,  is  more 
inclined  to  emphasize  the  Western  impact  and  the  persistent  Western  outlook  in  Rammohun, 
Bankim  and  Tagore,  and  even  in  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  movement.  He  regards  the 
western  spirit  and  the  oriental  spirit  as  irreconcilable,  doubting  the  accepted  synthesis.  If 
there  is  a  synthesis,  where  is  the  third  ?  In  his  discerning  monograph  The  Renaissance  in 
India,  Sri  Aurobmdo  divides  it  into  three  phases — the  reception  of  the  European  influence 
followed  by  radical  examination  of  the  old  culture  ;  varying  responses  of  the  Indian  spirit 
to  Western  ideas  including  a  total  rejection  and  stressing  the  values  of  the  national  past  ; 
and  lastly,  a  process  of  new  creation  in  which  Indian  spirit  predominates,  transmuting  and 
Indianizing  the  modern  culture.  The  last  stage,  symbolized  by  Tagore  and  Vivekananda, 
represents  a  ‘synthetical  restatement’.  Sri  Aurobmdo  considers  it  the  opposite  current,  as 
against  the  first  two  phases.  It  is  ‘an  integral  reaction’,  a  vindication  and  reacceptance  of 
everything  Indian.  The  process,  as  Sri  Aurobindo  sees  it,  is  not  yet  completed. 

In  the  framework  of  this  three-phase  journey  of  the  Indian  renaissance,  I  am  inclined  to 
put  Bankim  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  phase.  The  Western  impact,  represented  by 
Comte,  Mill  and  Bentham  was  quite  evident  in  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  struggled  to 
understand  the  past  and  continued  to  search  for  fresh  meanings  of  Indian  scriptures  up  to 
his  last  days  (a  work  which  could  not  be  completed).  But  his  pilgrimage  does  not  seem  to 
extend  beyond  the  humanist,  scientific  phase.  He  emphasized  bhakti  and  had  glimmerings 
of  the  spiritual  ;  and  yet  he  was  not  a  bhakta  in  the  sense  that  Tagore  or  Vivekananda  was. 
As  Professor  Bhabatosh  Datta  says,  the  source  of  Tagore’s  humanism  is  in  the  Upamsads, 
whereas  in  Bankim,  the  European  type  of  humanism  predominates,  even  though  he  arrived 
at  a  sort  of  synthesis.  He  was  basically  karmayogl,  to  be  precise  :  his  Krisna  symbolizes  an 
ideal  man  realizing  the  human  faculties  in  their  fullness,  not  a  super-human  Avatar  or 
Bhagavan  in  His  transcendence.  His  search  for  religion  is  not  a  search  for  God  ;  what  he 
sought  to  achieve  was  a  harmonious  development  of  human  personality.  In  him  the  resurgent 
human  spirit  becomes  conscious  of  itself,  and  surrender  to  a  Godhead  is  not  compatible 
with  this  self-awareness.  Nationalism  was  part  of  this  religion  of  life.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  other-worldly  trend  of  the  Indian  psyche  as  represented  by  the  sannyasis  (his  sannyasis 
are  freedom-fighters)  and  adopted  a  positive  outlook,  accepting  life  and  seeking  to  change 
it,  combining  both  mukti  and  bhakti.  This  finds  supreme  expression  in  Sri  Aurobindo’s 
concept  of  life  divine,  a  life  transformed  into  supramental  existence.  In  my  view,  Bankim 
the  man  is  more  important  than  Bankim  the  novelist  and  the  critic  :  Bankim,  the  Indian 
renaissance  man,  the  risi  and  the  prophet  of  Indian  nationalism.  This  does  not,  however, 
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distract  from  the  significance  of  his  novels  that  had  a  far-reaching  impact  on  Indian  literature. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  the  Bengali-educated  and  English-educated  pioneers  of  modern 
Manipuri  literature  like  Khwairakpam  Chaoba  (born  1895)  and  Dr  Lamabam  Kamal 
(1899-1935)  should  be  in  considerable  debt  to  Bankim  literature.  They  were  not  highly 
educated  ;  their  communion  with  English  literature  was  limited  to  a  few  romantic:  poets, 
and  Bankim’s  novels  provided  the  necessary  inspiration  for  them.  The  influence  was  quite 
healthy  ;  it  was  assimilation,  not  imitation,  of  ideas  and  imagery  which  were  adapted  to 

the  local  soil  of  Manipur  and  metamorphosed  into  new  creative  visions.  Let  us  examine 
two  novels  in  Manipuri. 

The  poet  Kamal  s  first  (and  last)  novel,  Madhavi  (the  first  modern  novel  in  Manipur, 
published  in  1930)  is  more  of  a  poem  than  fiction  and  has  a  pervasive  local  ambience, 
delineating  the  repression  of  innocence  by. the  mighty  :  it  is  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity' 
Of  the  two  girls,  Urirei  and  Madhavi,  introduced  with  rare  delicacy  and  poetic  charm  (both 
are  names  of  flower-creepers),  Urirei  goes  the  usual  way  of  misunderstanding,  separation 
and  ultimate  union,  while  Madhavi  realizing  the  transience  of  humap  love,  decides  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  the  sake  of  love  and  becomes  a  bhairavi.  She  rescues  the  innocent 
travellers  from  dacoits  and  conceals  herself  in  her  last  meeting  with  her  beloved.  The  scene 
represents  an  acute  tension  between  the  head  and  the  heart.  This  is  a  beautiful  romance  set 
against  the  existing  social  reality.  On  a  close  analysis  one  discovers  reminiscences  of  Bankim’s 
unmistakable  imagery  and  of  some  of  his  characters.  Unrei’s  attempt  to  capture  the  cuckoo 
in  the  village  pond  reminds  one  of  Rohim’s  dialogue  with  the  cuckoo  (in  Krisnakanter 
Will).  Madhavfs  character  bears  some  affinity  with  Ayesha  (in  Durgesnandini)  and  we 
recall  her  last  moments  with  Jagatsinha.  Madhavfs  role  of  bhairavi  is  evocative  of  the  image 
of  the  bhairavi  in  Sitarani.  But  the  influence  is  perceptible  in  the  poetic  imagery  rather  than 
in  the  story.  What  draws  Kamal  to  his  predecessor  in  Bengali  is  the  poetry  that  lends  a 
lambent  grace  to  Bankim’s  fictional  work. 

Khwairakpam  Chaoba  (a  major  poet  and  essayist)  wrote  a  historical  novel,  Lavamga-lata 
(situated  in  sixteenth-century  Manipur),  depicting  the  quarrel  hetween  a  king  and  his  brother 
whose  daughter,  Lata  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  a  noble  youth  (Lavamga)  who  loses 
his  life  in  the  final  battle,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  prince.  Lata  becomes  a  widow  and 
dedicates  her  last  days  to  religious  pursuits.  There  is  less  of  history  and  more  of  romance 
m  this  novel,  the  historical  quarrel  serving  as  a  backdrop.  And  Bankim’s  pursuit  of  truth 
and  religion  positively  influenced  Chaoba  in  his  vision.  Some  of  the  scenes  remind  us  of 
Bankimchandra’s  Mrinalim  and  the  chapter  entitled— ‘Who  is  the  youth  riding  a  horse  ?’ 
brings  to  mind  the  first  chapter  of  Durgesnandini.  Chaoba  writes  elegant  prose  and  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  prose  style  of  Bankimchandra.  A  school  teacher  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
creation  of  modern  Manipuri  literature  and  wrote  text-books  for  children  up  to  the  high 
school  level  with  this  end  in  view,  had  to  restrict  his  creative  venture  and  could  not  even 
get  some  of  his  manuscripts  (like  Mathura  Virha,  Virendra  Kumari  and  Nava-Inallika) 
published.  Unfortunately,  these  are  now  lost  to  us. 
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Rajkumar  Shitaljit,  another  pioneer  fiction  writer,  journalist  and  poet  who  has  many 
novels  and  stories  to  his  credit,  does  not  evidently  show  the  direct  influence  of  Bankim- 
chandra.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  romantic  atmosphere  that  pervades  some  of  his  novels 
along  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  initiation  into  Karma  yoga  as  reflected  in  his  novels 
like  Thadokpa  (Sacrifice),  Ima  (‘Mother’)  and  Rohim  may  be  partly  traced  to  the  later 
Bankim.  It  may  not  be  also  wrong  to  say  that  most  of  the  romantic  novels  coming  out  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  directly  influenced  by  Chaoba  and  Kamal,  bear  indirect  traces  of 
Bankimchandra’s  work. 

Fortunately  tor  the  Manipuri  writers,  all  the  works  of  Bankimchandra  (novels  and  stories) 
have  now  been  competently  translated  into  Manipuri  by  another  writer  and  playwright, 
Ayekpam  Shyamsundar,  who  has  done  311  excellent  job.  All  these  translations  continue  to 
inspire  the  young  and  the  old  practioners  in  literature.  It  is  indubitable  that  the  romantic 
literature  in  Manipuri  in  the  medium  of  fiction  and  poetry  has  its  ancestry  in  Bankim,  and 
the  influence — which  is  akin  to  a  gift— is  both  tangible  and  intangible.  Debts  are  often 
manifest,  but  there  are  also  significant  debts  (of  which  we  are  not  always  aware)  that  flow 
like  subterranean  currents. 
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K.  Ayyappa  Paniker 


HISTORICAL  fiction  is  a  cross  between  history  and  fiction.  History  is  supposed  to  be  an 
account  of  reality.  Reality  consists  of  facts.  The  truth  that  is  lost  amid  the  welter  of  facts 
is  the  concern  of  historical  fiction.  The  assumption  here  seems  to  be  that  facts  are  not  the 
best  custodian  of  truth.  Truth  is  a  value  ;  it  is  created  or  invented  by  the  investigator. 
Reality  may  not  always  enshrine  this  value.  Facts  may  misrepresent  truth.  Facts  can  be 
distorted,  can  be  manipulated.  But  fiction,  as  opposed  to  fact,  can  discover,  recover  or 
retrieve  the  truth  that  is  hidden  by  fact.  Thus  the  writer  of  historical  fiction,  like  his  potential 
reader,  re-creates  history  using  the  fictive  mode.  Fiction  alone  can  help  him  to  complete 
the  incompleteness  of  history  apprehended  through  fact.  All  values  are  human  creations. 
Truth  is  such  a  value,  and  it  has  to  be  created  by  the  human  narrator.  In  the  telling  of  the 
story  as  visualized  by  him,  he  explores  and  discovers  the  truth.  Fiction  thus  becomes  a 
means  of  creating  what  is  lost  through  the  factual  approach  to  history.  History  can  be 
interpreted  by  means  of  fictive  creations  which  can  till  the  gaps.  Fiction  is  complementary 
and  corrective  to  the  facts  of  history  ;  it  makes  the  events  of  the  past  contemporary  with 
us.  The  past  is  seen  as  relevant  to  the  present  and  the  future.  While  history  may  emphasize 
the  pastness  of  the  past,  fiction  based  on  history  may  emphasize  the  continuing  relevance 
of  the  past,  the  presentness  of  the  past.  This  was  what  myth  used  to  do  in  ancient  literatures. 
It  preserves  the  essential  truths  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  little  fictions.  The  folk  tale  and 
the  fairy  tale  performed  the  same  function.  The  mythological  plays  of  ancient  Greece  can 
thus  be  compared  to  the  historical  plays  of  Elizabethan  England.  Shakespeare  like  his 
contemporaries  fictionalized  history.  The  chronicle  narratives  of  Holinshed,  Hall  and  Fabyan 
assume  new  proportions  of  truth  in  the  history  plays.  The  fictionalization  is  a  means  of 
this  transcendence.  Historical  Fiction  thus  goes  beyond  pure  history.  It  is  one  way  of 
highlighting  the  interrelationships  among  the  characters  of  history. 

While  this  approach  to  historical  fiction  may  be  true  of  all  the  major  works  of  fictionalized 
history,  there  is  a  special  relevance  for  this  approach  in  the  case  of  two  major  Indian  novelists 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee  (1838-1894),  often  called  the  father 
of  the  Bengali  novel,  wrote  his  first  Bengali  work  of  fiction  DurgesnandinT  in  1865.  C.  V. 
Raman  Pillai  (1856-1922),  one  of  the  greatest  of  Malayalam  novelists,  wrote  his  first  work 
of  fiction  Martanda  Varma  in  1891.  These  two  works  show  remarkable  similarities  in  many 
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important  respects.  I  have  not  come  across  any  detailed  comparative  study  ol  these  two  works. 
Both  are  inspired  by  the  historical  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  especially  Ivanhoe.  Both  are 
attempts  to  give  flesh  and  blood  to  the  dry  details  of  the  history  ol  a  bygone  age.  Both  try 
to  bring  together  the  two  major  communities  of  India,  before  the  struggle  for  independence 
became  a  major  issue  for  the  masses  of  India.  Both  see  excellent  specimens  of  virtue  and 
heroism  among  Hindus  and  Muslims.  Both  project  men  and  women  larger  than  life-size. 
Both  portray  the  sense  of  wonder — Adbhuta  rasa — in  the  historical  context  with  matchless 
skill.  Critics  have  chosen  to  describe  these  works  as  historical  romances  because  of  the 
strange  coincidences  and  improbabilities  in  the  construction  of  the  plot.  Jagatsinha  and 
Ananta  Padmanabhan  are  both  wounded  and  looked  after  by  the  Muslim  girls — Ayesha 
and  Suleikha — who  later  give  up  their  claims  on  the  objects  of  their  affection  with  superhu¬ 
man  selflessness  in  favour  of  the  Hindu  girls  in  love  with  them.  Vimala  in  Durgesnandini 
is  an  archetypal  image  of  the  heroic  woman  in  whose  mould  is  cast  Subhadra  of  Martanda 
Varma.  In  both  novels  the  forest  scenes  are  particularly  important  :  this  shows  that  their 
respective  authors  belong  to  the  mullai  tinai  of  Akam  poetry  and  Vanchi  tinai  of  Puram 
poetry  as  seen  in  the  landscape  classification  made  by  the  classic  of  Dravidian  poetics, 
Tolhappiam.  Both  Durgesnandini  and  Martanda  Varma  abound  in  battle  scenes,  rarely 
described  with  better  skill  in  later  Indian  fiction.  Nearly  twenty-five  years  separate  the 
publication  of  Durgesnandini  from  that  of  Martanda  Varma,  but  therq  is  no  clear  evidence 
that  C.V.  Raman  Pillai  ever  read  the  Bengali  work  in  English  translation  at  least.  The 
similarities  between  the  two  works  seem  to  suggest  that  C.V.  Raman  Pillai  might  have 
read  the  novel  by  Bankimchandra  during  his  sojourn  in  Madras.  The  Malayalam  translation 
of  Durgesnandini  was  published  in  1911,  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  Martanda 
Varma.  In  the  Foreword  to  the  1911  translation  of  Durgesnandini  in  Malayalam,  Ulloor 
Parameswara  Iyer  gave  very  high  praise  to  Bankimchandra  and  his  novel  : 

It  was  the  study  of  English  literature  that  implanted  in  us  a  taste  for  novel  reading. 
European  tales,  however,  with  all  their  merits,  could  not  appeal  to  us  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stories  dealing  with  our  own  society.  Hence  the  effort  of  authors 
like  Mrs  Steele,  Redmond  Mitchell  and  the  late  Meadows  Taylor  to  produce 
Anglo-Indian  novels  in  the  wake  of  Scott’s  Surgeon’s  Daughter.  But  the  Hindu 
society  which  those  gifted  writers  attempted  to  portray  is  one  whose  veil  is  not 
easily  lifted  from  without.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  their  fault,  if  they  could  not 
do  full  justice  to  the  task  they  took  in  hand.  The  fact  was  that  it  required  Indian 
novelists  to  depict  Indian  life.  The  field  was  certainly  fertile,  but  had  to  be  rendered 
fruitful  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Bankimchandra  to  prove  to  an 
astonishing  (sic)  world  what  splendid  achievements,  given  the  opportunity,  a 
Hindu  could  make,  even  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  creative  imagination. 

The  world  of  C.  V.  Raman  Pillai’s  fiction  is  as  deeply  imbued  with  the  subtle  influence 
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of  nature  as  that  of  Bankimchandra.  Wild  forests,  hills  and  rivers  are  integral  parts  of  their 
landscape  and  human  characters  reveal  their  innermost  secrets  and  passions  against  such 
unusual  settings  especially  when  enveloped  by  the  darkness  of  night.  Deserted  temples, 
huge  fortifications,  hidden  caves,  strange  and  eerie  noises  in  darkness,  disguises  of  all  kinds, 
surprise  attacks,  mysterious  revelations:  these  are  common  to  their  novels.  A  pervasive 
sense  of  patriotism  adds  to  their  appeal.  Courage  and  selflessness  characterize  their  heroes 
and  heroines,  duplicity  and  cowardice  mark  their  villains.  The  good  are  absolutely  good, 
and  the  evil  are  pronouncedly  so.  Their  women  characters  are  either  idealized  types,  though 
not  always  angels:  they  remind  us  of  some  of  the  bold  heroic  types  of  the  puranas.  Tilottama 
of  Durgesnan dim  is  an  elder  sister  of  Parukutty  of  Martanda  Varma.  The  Vimala-Subhadra 
type  and  the  Ayesha-Suleikha  type  are  poignantly  impressive.  Sixteenth-century  Bengal 
and  Eighteenth-century  Travancore  (Southern  Kerala)  are  marked  by  dissensions  and  petty 
squabbles  of  all  kinds.  Both  the  historical  characters  and  the  unhistoncal  ones  are  drawn  in 
sharp  colours  and  bold  outlines.  T  he  historical  merge  with  the  fictitious  and  thereby  reinforce 
each  other.  Both  are  deeply  influenced  by  Indian  epics  and  puranas.  The  resemblance 
between  European  historical  novels  and  these  historical  romances  is  not  to  be  ignored.  But 
the  Indian  novelists  did  not  have  dependable  official  records  of  the  events  of  the  time. 
Popular  beliefs  and  ballads  and  folk  tales  must  have  fired  their  imagination  and  helped  it 
to  body  forth  these  characters.  Their  universality  raises  them  above  ordinary  humanity. 
Like  the  gigantic  characters  of  Wagner  s  operas,  they  inspire  awe  and  admiration.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  also  plently  of  life-like  portrayals.  The  dialogue  is 
colloquial  at  times  without  any  highfalutin. 

The  greatest  similarity  is  perhaps  in  their  narrative  style.  The  gaps  in  the  narrative  structure 
are  functional  and  quite  in  character  with  the  nature  of  the  plot.  The  supernatural  events 
that  modulate  the  course  of  the  narrative  are  made  convincing  by  the  power  of  description. 
The  effort  to  keep  the  readers  in  suspense  till  the  end  is  to  be  found  in  both  the  novels:  it 
is  part  of  the  narrative  strategy  of  their  authors.  In  this  respect  also  they  are  closer  to  the 
epics  and  the  puranas  than  to  contemporary  Western  novels. 

A  word  about  the  differences  also  must  be  added  here.  The  social  milieu  of  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Venad  or  even  Travancore  is  very  different  from  that  of  sixteenth-century  Bengal. 
The  Hindu-  Muslim  opposition  was  part  of  Bengal’s  socio-political  scene,  whereas  in  the 
Venad  of  that  time  the  factions  were  among  the  Hindus  themselves.  The  Muslims  have 
only  a  marginal  role.  Yet  the  fact  that  C.V.  Raman  Pillai  recognized  the  Muslim  presence 
in  Martanda  Varma  is  significant:  some  of  the  later  Malayalam  classics  like  Thakazhi’s 
Chemmeen  and  Uroob’s  Ummachu  (translated  into  English  as  Beloved)  have  developed 
this  theme — especially  infructuous  love  between  Hindu  and  Muslim  characters. 

In  his  introduction  (written  in  English)  to  the  Malayalam  translation  of  Visavnksa  pub¬ 
lished  in  1912,  Kerala  Varma,  a  dominant  literary  figure  of  those  days  who  had  twenty 
years  earlier  translated  the  novel  Akbar  into  Malayalam,  expressed  his  deep  appreciation 
of  the  author  of  Durgesnandim.  Comparing  the  mushroom  growth  of  novel  in  England 
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and  in  India  he  says  : 

What  it  is  in  England,  so  it  is  also  in  India.  Since  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee 
published  his  Durgesnandim  our  country  too  in  a  small  degree  has  had  her  own 
quota  of  story-writing.  Both  Anglo-Indians  and  Indians  have  freely  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough,  and  novels  have  been  forthcoming  here,  if  not  in  the  thousands 
as  in  the  West,  at  least  in  scores — English,  Bengalee,  Tamil,  Telugu  and  other 
languages.  But  the  master-novelist  of  Bengal  still  stands  where  he  was  on  an 
eminence  evidently  enviable,  unapproached  and  unapproachable.  Whoever  dreamt 
in  the  wildest  ol  his  dreams  that  India,  so  bleak  and  barren  in  the  growth  of 
history  and  tale,  would  produce  a  creative  genius  of  his  type  ?  But  so  it  has  been 
in  all  ages  and  countries.  To  put  it  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Carlyle,  ‘Is  not  every 
genius  an  impossibility  till  he  appears  ?  Why  do  we  call  him  new  and  original  if 
we  saw  where  his  marble  was  lying  and  what  fabric  he  could  rear  from  it  ?’ 

What  is  more  interesting  than  this  spontaneous  recognition  of  Bankimchandra’s  significance 
is  his  perception  of  Bankim’s  closeness  to  the  Indian  tradition.  He  adds  : 


There  are  some  critics  who  hold  that  the  modern  Indian  story  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  European  novel.  To  say  so  is  a  travesty  of  truth.  ...All  that  Europe  supplied 
India  was  but  a  new  treatment,  a  new  technique.  Bankimchandra  put  the  fresh 
methods  to  indigenous  uses  and  the  resulting  work  of  art  was  as  purely  Indian 
as  anything  in  Sanskrit  literature. 

Coming  as  it  does  from  a  great  Sanskrit  savant,  this  is  no  mean  tribute.  This  shows  that 
the  charge  against  the  indebtedness  of  our  modern  literature  to  European  sources  is  not  a 
recent  one.  But  now  when  we  closely  examine  the  structure  and  thematic  preoccupations 
of  the  novels  of  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee  and  C.  V.  Raman  Pillai  we  see  that  their  debt 
to  the  West  is  not  greater  than  their  debt  to  the  Indian  heritage.  Durgesnandim  and  Martanda 
Varma  are  closer  in  spirit  and  structure  to  the  ancient  Indian  epics,  puranas,  and  tales  like 
Kadamban  than  to  any  nineteenth-century  English  or  European  novel.  And  this  is  a  matter 
of  gratification. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  INDIAN  NOVEL 


Sunil  Gangopadhyay 


IT  was  in  1864  that  a  26-year-old  deputy  magistrate,  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee,  started 
writing  his  first  novel.  Rajmohan’s  Wife  was  written  in  English  and  appeared  serially  in  a 
magazine  (Indian  Field).  From  childhood  Bankim  had  been  interested  in  literature;  he 
believed  that  writing  would  be  the  appropriate  medium  for  his  particular  gifts  rather  than 
government  service.  And  yet,  Rajmohan’s  Wife  shows  no  sign  of  genius,  nor  did  it  arouse 
much  interest  among  the  readers  when  it  was  being  serialized.  This  literary  effort  by  India’s 
first  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bankimchandra,  was  in  the  same  mould  as  all  the  other  poems, 
stories  and  essays  that  used  to  be  written  in  those  days  by  those  who  had  newly  been 
educated  in  English. 

Perhaps  Bankim  himself  realized  in  the  course  of  writing  this  novel  that  this  was  a  wasted 
effort.  That  must  have  been  why  he  never  wanted  to  publish  it  as  a  book,  and  hardly  ever 
mentioned  it  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

This  was  actually  Bankim’s  second  failure  as  a  writer. 

In  his  student  days  he  had  also  written  poetry.  India  has  a  rich  poetic  heritage.  And 
Bengalis  are  an  emotional  race  of  poetry-lovers.  It  was  not  surprising  that  this  newly  married 
romantic  young  man  should  make  his  literary  debut  with  writing  poetry.  But  what  he 
wrote  was  utterly  indifferent.  This,  despite  Bankim’s  convictions  that  he  would  usher 
in  a  new  age  in  Bengali  poetry  !  He  even  said  as  much  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume 
of  poems,  Lalita-tatha-Manas.  That  piece  of  work  did  not  live  up  to  his  extravagant  claims. 
Only  six  copies  were  sold,  and  neither  the  readers  nor  the  critics  gave  it  any  importance 
whatsoever.  Much  later  Bankim  himself  also  admitted  that  the  book  had  no  merit  at  all. 
(The  amazing  thing,  however,  is  that  many  years  later  one  of  Bankim’s  experimental  poems 
has  been  immortalized  in  an  unexpected  fashion.  He  had  once  composed  a  poem  in  Bengali 
mixed  with  broken  Sanskrit,  when  his  press  compositor  asked  him  for  a  poem  to  fill  up  a 
blank  space  on  a  page.  It  is  this  poem  that  is  still  being  sung  by  many  Indians  as  the  song 
Vande  Mataram.) 

After  the  dismal  reception  given  to  his  book  of  poems,  Bankim  was  too  discouraged  to 
write  for  a  few  years.  Then  came  .the  attempt  at  writing  a  novel  in  English — yet  another 
failure.  But  he  refused  to  lose  heart  and  the  following  year  saw  him  writing  a  new  novel, 
this  time  in  Bengali.  It  was  probably  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Michael 
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Madhusudan  Dutt  that  made  Bankim  realize  that  the  mother  tongue  was  the  best  possible 
medium  for  creative  literature.  Michael  too  had  begun  writing  poetry  in  English,  contribut¬ 
ing  some  unreadable  works  of  literature.  But  when  he  switched  to  his  mother  tongue,  he 
almost  became  an  acclaimed  writer  overnight. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  far  more  difficult  for  Bankim  to  take  this  decision.  Though  Michael 
borrowed  freely  from  English  poetic  forms,  he  did  have  the  background  of  Sanskrit  poetic 
tradition  to  fall  back  on.  Several  centuries  of  very  superior  poetry  in  Bengali  had  also 
preceded  him.  But  there  was  no  significant  body  ol  Indian  prose  that  Bankim  could  turn 
to  as  his  model.  As  for  Bengali  prose,  it  had  just  begun  to  take  a  few  feeble,  unsteady  steps 
like  a  toddler.  It  was  impossible  to  use  that  unformed  language  as  the  medium  for  expressing 
deep  thought  or  feeling.  And  not  only  Bengali,  almost  every  Indian  language  had  that 
problem.  Fiction  written  in  prose  was  a  novelty,  most  stories  were  called  prose  poems. 

In  England  the  novel  was  already  a  century  old  at  this  point  of  time.  And  even  in  India, 
the  educated  elite  could  clearly  see  that  the  novel  was  going  to  overtake  the  narrative  poem 
in  popularity.  The  problem  was  that  no  Indian  language  had  yet  acquired  the  lucidity  of 
prose  that  was  necessary  to  write  fiction.  The  Christian  missionaries  had  introduced  the 
kind  of  prose  needed  for  their  work;  several  papers  and  journals  had  also  started  being, 
published  in  various  regional  languages  all  over  India.  But  nowhere  could  one  see  any  signs 
of  literary  prose.  Let  us  consider  the  kind  of  prose  that  was  being  written  in  other  Indian 
languages  at  the  time  when  Bankim  wrote  his  first  novel. 

Prose  had  started  being  used  in  Assamese  long  before  it  had  in  Bengali.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  daily  events  at  the  Assam  royal  court  were  regularly  chronicled  in  prose.  They 
were  called  burunji.  A  lot  of  valuable  historical  matter  can  be  found  in  those  burunjis.  But 
this  trend  in  the  development  of  Assamese  prose  was  brought  to  a  rude  halt  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  Assam  lost  its  independence  for  a  while  due  to  a 
Burmese  invasion.  Later,  when  the  British  took  over  Assam,  for  a  long  time  Assamese  was 
not  allowed  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction  or  the  language  of  the  courts.  This  was  a 
further  deterrent  to  the  development  of  Assamese  prose.  The  first  significant  Assamese 
novel  was  written  by  Rajanikanta  Bardaloi,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century.  By  then, 
all  of  Bankim’s  novels  had  been  published  and  Rajanikanta  Bardoloi  acknowledged  his  debt 
to  Bankim. 

In  northern  India,  a  mixture  of  several  indigenous  languages  and  dialects  led  to  the 
emergence  of  Hindi.  But  it  was  only  after  the  Khari-boli  language  spoken  in  the  Benares 
area  had  become  dominant  that  modern  Hindi  literature  came  into  being.  The  two  important 
writers  who  first  wrote  in  this  language  were  Bharatendu  Harishchandra  and  Mahavirprasad 
Dvivedi.  Both  of  them  were  much  younger  than  Bankim  and  though  their  contribution 
to  the  development  of  Hindi  prose  is  undeniable,  none  of  the  novels  they  wrote  merit 
special  mention.  Hindi  had  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Premchand  to  give  birth  to  its  first 
successful  novel. 

Urdu  was  a  language  that  had  been  important  for  a  long  time,  until  the  establishment 
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of  British  rule  in  India.  But  most  of  the  powerful  Urdu  writers  had  only  composed  poetry 
and  ghazals.  Urdu  prose  took  a  long  time  to  develop.  Ratan  Nath  Sarshar  and  Abdul  Halim 
Sharar  started  historical  novels  long  after  Bankim,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Gujarati  was  rich  in  the  poetry  of  love  and  devotion.  But  here  too  it  took  a  very  long 
time  before  a  prose  suitable  for  short  stories  and  novels  could  emerge.  Narmad  and  Govar- 
dhanram  are  two  major  writers  of  modern  Gujarati  literature.  Both  of  them  belong  to  the 
post-Bankim  era.  By  the  time  when  Sarasvatichandra,  the  first  successful  Gujarati  novel 
which  has  since  become  a  classic,  was  published,  Bankim  had  already  written  all  his  books. 

Despite  the  instances  ot  prose  in  Malayalam  found  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
literature  in  prose  has  been  written  in  that  language  only  over  the  last  100  years  or  so.  Even 
as  late  as  the  last  century  the  influence  of  Sanskrit  was  very  strong.  As  a  result,  all  literary 
works  were  written  in  a  very  artificial  language  which  had  little  in  common  with  spoken 
Malayalam.  The  person  who  finally  broke  the  hold  of  this  classical  style  and  wrote  a  novel 
in  undiluted  Malayalam,  was  Chantu  Menon.  His  Indulekha  and  Sarsda  have  provided 
much  inspiration  for  later  novelists. 

Kannada  is  a  far  more  ancient  language  than  any  in  northern  India.  For  almost  1400  years 
remarkable  literature  has  been  written  in  Kannada.  But  prose  in  Kannada  has  been  a  pale 
shadow  compared  to  its  full-bodied  poetry.  Kempunarayana’s  Mudramanjusha,  published 
in  1823,  can  be  considered  the  first  successful  instance  of  a  Kannada  novel.  Kempunarayana’s 
story  is  not  an  original  one,  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Sanskrit  play,  Mndra  Raksasa.  The 
king  of  Mysore,  Mummadi  Krishna  Raya  was  a  patron  of  literature  and  also  happened  to 
be  an  excellent  prose  writer.  But  it  was  much  later  that  successful  works  of  fiction  were 
written  in  Kannada.  According  to  Professor  V.K.  Gokak,  the  first  generation  of  Kannada 
novelists  were  influenced  by  Bengali  and  Marathi  fiction. 

Two  major  writers  in  two  languages  from  two  widely  distanced  regions  of  India  can  be 
considered  Bankim’s  comtemporaries,  Harinarayan  Apte  in  Marathi  and  Fakirmohan 
Senapati  in  Orissa.  Marathi  prose  had  acquired  a  definite  stature  by  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  and  the  first  Marathi  novel,  Yumuna  Paryatan  was  published  in  the  same  year  as 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny.  By  the  time  Apte  started  writing  his  historical  novels,  they  had  become 
quite  popular  with  Marathi  readers.  But  Apte’s  first  novel,  Madhli  Sthiti  was  published 
twenty  years  after  Bankim’s  first  novel. 

In  Bombay,  as  in  Calcutta,  the  use  of  English  had  already  become  widespread  and  there 
were  facilities  for  printing  and  publishing.  These  factors  also  helped  Marathi  prose  literature 
to  flourish.  But  such  advantages  were  almost  non-existent  in  Orissa.  And  given  that,  it  is 
quite  amazing  how  such  a  powerful  literature  could  emerge.  The  figure  who  was  at  the 
forefront  of  this  modern  development  was  Fakirmohan  Senapati.  He  was  only  five  years 
younger  than  Bankim. 

The  latter  is  always  remembered  as  India’s  first  graduate,  while  Fakirmohan  had  only  3 
or  4  years  of  schooling.  Bankim  s  first  position  was  that  of  a  deputy  magistrate,  whereas 
Fakirmohan  had  a  job  repairing  sails  at  a  factory  in  Balasore.  True,  he  eventually  managed 
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to  become  the  dewan  at  several  of  the  native  States  of  Orissa.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and 
gave  Oriya  literature  a  distinctive  character  by  liberating  it  from  the  dominant  influence  of 
the  literature  next  door.  When  Bankim  was  writing  historical  novels  and  love  stories  of 
the  elite,  Fakirmohan  was  writing  about  the  ordinary  people  at  the  lower  levels  of  society. 
His  book,  Chhamana  atha  guntha,  is  the  story  of  an  oppressed  family  of  weavers.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  for  a  long  time  Fakirmohan’s  work  remained  unknown  outside  Orissa. 

Historically  speaking,  Bankim  was  a  forerunner  of  both  Apte  and  Senapati.  Neither 
of  them  had  started  writing  at  the  time  when  Bankim  wrote  Durgesnandini.  In  all  of  India 
there  was  no  one  to  keep  him  company  in  the  writing  of  fiction.  He  was  a  proud  man 
whose  faith  in  himself  was  immense,  who  trusted  his  own  judgment  over  anybody  else’s. 
But  when  it  came  to  writing  the  first  novel  in  Bengali,  even  Bankim  felt  hesitant  enough 
to  ask  for  other  people’s  opinions.  There  are  two  stories  regarding  this.  Bankim  was 
supposed  to  have  read  out  Durgesnandini  to  both  ’his  elder  brothers.  One  of  them  later 
became  a  famous  writer  in  his  own  right.  Apparently,  both  the  brothers  thought  that 
Bankim’s  novel  was  not  worthy  of  publication.  According  to  the  second  story,  Bankim 
read  out  his  entire  novel  to  a  gathering  of  friends  in  his  house  for  two  whole  days.  Among 
the  audience  were  people  educated  in  English  as  well  as  Sanskrit  scholars.  All  of  them  were 
equally  charmed.  Whatever  the  truth,  Bankim  decided  not  to  publish  the  book  in  a  serial 
form  in  any  magazine.  Instead,  he  had  it  printed  in  book  form  in  1865.  The  price — Re.  1 . 

Compared  to  his  other  novels,  Durgesnandini  is  full  of  flaws.  He  was  not  confident  in 
his  use  of  language.  The  prose  style  was  modelled  on  English.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
culled  many  words  from  Sanskrit  and  the  excessive  use  of  adjectives  often  makes  the  prose 
seem  artificial.  But  despite  all  such  drawbacks,  the  book  caused  a  stir  among  the  readers 
as  soon  as  it  was  published.  After  all  it  was  a  novel  creation  in  the  Bengali  language. 
Through  the  gripping  narrative  and  the  liveliness  of  the  characterization,,  Bankim  proved 
that  he  was  a  born  novelist.  And  this  book  has  been  more  popular  than  any  of  his  other 
novels.  In  his  lifetime,  12,500  copies  of  Durgesnandini  were  sold.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
such  success  for  a  novel  written  in  an  Indian  language  was  unthinkable. 

There  was  some  adverse  criticism  of  the  book  in  the  papers.  The  most  important  allegation 
was  that  this  novel  seemed  to  have  drawn  heavily  on  Scott’s  Ivanhoe.  Though  Bankim’s 
novel  is  set  against  the  war  between  the  Moghuls  and  the  Pathans  there  does  happen  to  be 
a  lot  of  similarity  in  the  plots  of  the  two  novels,  there’s  no  denying  it.  The  resemblance 
between  the  Jewish  girl  Rebecca  and  the  Muslim  girl  Ayesha  is  clear.  Both  novels  end  with 
the  hero’s  wedding  and  the  pathetic  farewell  scene  with  the  unrequited  lover.  Does  that 
mean  that  Durgesnandini  is  not  an  original  piece  of  work  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  never  failed  to  annoy  Bankimchandra,  and  he  repeatedly  said  that 
he  had  not  read  Ivanhoe  before  writing  Durgesnandini.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  of 
such  a  proud  and  confident  character  would  stoop  to  lying.  Many  of  his  contemporaries 
have  testified  to  this  in  so  many  words  :  ‘his  honesty  was  unimpeachable’.  Instead  of 
pursuing  this  matter  any  further,  one  should  point  out  one  thing  in  favour  of  Bankimchandra.1 
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Though  Scott’s  novel  bears  the  mark  of  an  experienced  writer,  it  still  reads  like  a  teenage 
romance.  In  comparison,  Durgesnandini  is  indisputably  an  adult  novel. 

Bankim’s  novel  did  not  remain,  limited  to  a  Bengali  readership.  Very  soon  it  was  being 
read  by  readers  all  over  the'country.  Even  the  British  took  him  quite  seriously.  A  Professor 
Cowell  wrote  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  ‘We  think  it  is  well  worthy  of  some  notice  in 
England  as  the  first  attempt  to  transplant  in  India  our  own  historical  novel.’ 

Bankim  must  have  been  quite  touched  by  his  success  and  the  reviews  that  greeted  Durges¬ 
nandini.  The  very  next  year  he  wrote  Kapalkundala.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
originality  of  this  second  novel.  In  the  use  of  language,  Bankim  had  progressed  well  beyond 
his  earlier  hesitancy  and  awkwardness.  The  style  of  Kapalkundala  is  at  once  poetic  and 
effortlessly  lucid.  In  Bengali  this  powerful  prose  provided  a  new-found  taste.  And  though 
the  setting  of  the  novel  is  historical,  there  is  a  distinctive  touch  of  contemporary  reality  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  main  characters.  Bankim  never  looked  back  from  this  point.  None  of 
his  subsequent  novels — except  RajanI — show  the  influence  of  any  foreign  models.  He  was 
no  longer  ‘transplanting  the  English  novel  into  Indian  literature’,  he  had  given  birth  to  the 
truly  Indian  novel. 
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BANKIMCHANDRA  is  said  to  be  the  first  Indian  novelist  with  a  conscious  choice  of  form 
or  genre.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  his  birth  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  examine  afresh  his  distinctive  role  in  the  rise  and  development  of  Indian  fiction.  It  is  also 
a  stimulating  excercise  to  enquire  whether  his  work  could  evolve  an  independent  or  separate 
identity  of  the  Indian  novel.  Evaluating  Bankim’s  significance  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth 
centenary,  Acharya  Hazari  Prasad  Dwivedi  said,  ‘His  plots  are  placed  on  that  high  level 
where  emotions  are  not  seen  in  their  transient  form  but  in  the  broader  perspective  of  life.’ 
Dwivedi  also.indicated  how  he  had  given  the  fictional  form  a  new  Indian  orientation — in 
cultural  and  artistic  aspects — under  the  influence  of  the  English* Romantic  movement.  The 
Indian  novel,  in  the  Bankim  and  post-Bankim  phases,  can  also  be  seen  as  embodying  the 
various  stages  of  the  Indian  Renaissance.  This  will  help  us  understand  the  limiting  factors 
and  the  paradoxes  of  Bankim’s  ideology.  It  is  worth  considering  how  the  history  of  the 
distant  and  the  recent  past  woven  into  the  fabric  of  imagination  could  find  expression  in 
the  novels  of  Bankim  at  a  particular  moment  of  transition. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  significant  critical  work,  The  Artist  in  Chains,  Sisir  Kumar  Das 
refers  to  the  author’s  questioning  spirit  :  ‘What  shall  I  do  with  this  life  ?  What  is  to  be  done 
with  it  ?  This  question  has  haunted  me  since  my  youth  and  all  my  life  I  have  searched  for 
an  answer.’  Is  this  quest  a  seminal  motif  in  the  Indian  novel  ?  Do  the  novels  like  Durges- 
nandini,  Kapalkundala,  K risnakanter  \Tj17  and  Anandamath  throw  any  light  on  this  inquiry  ? 
The  question. is  relevant  even  if  we  interpret  the  Indian  novel  not  as  ‘an  epic  of  the  middle 
class,’  but  as  the  ‘epic  of  the  peasants’  life’.  To  what  extent  the  events  like  the  Russian 
Revolution,  the  appearance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  on  the  Indian  political  scene,  the  awakening 
of  the  weaker  sections  of  society,  have  a  bearing  on  the  theme  and  structure  of  the  Indian 
novel  ?  One  more  question  is  relevant  to  ask  :  what  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Indian  novel  ? 
Do  realistic  narratives  belong  to  the  main  stream  ?  Or  should  the  novels  depicting  the  inner 
conflict  of  the  individual  or  reflecting  the  perennial  human  destiny  be  placed  in  this  category  ? 
Do  Bankim’s  novels  accept  the  dichotomy  of  the  human  situation,  or  challenge  it  ?  Or 
should  we  say  that  Bankim’s  novels  are  multivalent,  incorporating  varied  forms  and 
attitudes  ? 

Durgesnandinl,  Bankim  s  first  novel,  was  published  in  1865,  which,  despite  its  historicity 
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detailed  in  characters  and  events,  is  a  romance  in  spirit.  Ayesha  like  Tilottama  is  equally 
important  in  this  novel,  leaving  a  deep  impress  on  the  readers’  mind,  and  what  overshadows 
the  atmosphere  of  romance  is  the  inner  conflict  that  tears  the  characters  asunder.  The 
structure  of  the  novel  also  follows  a  course  different  from  romance  :  the  dramatic  beginning 
has  affiliations  with*  romance,  but  the  tragic  end  has  the  richness  of  ambiguity  that  brings 
it  close  to  modern  sentience,  and  the  rise  and  the  development  of  modern  Indian  fiction 
are  to  be  traced  to  this  prime  source.  Bankim’s  manifold  creativity  finds  expression  in 
Kapalkundala  (1866),  MrinalinI  (1869),  Visavriksa  (1873),  Candrasekhar  (1875),  RajanI 
(1877),  Rajsinha  (1882)  and  Anandamath  (1882).  The  use  of  the  narrative  is  meaningful  in 
his  novels,  although  the  narrative  is  often  tinged  with  lyricism.  The. plot  and  structure  of 
Kapalkundala  has,  it  is  believed,  a  clo$,e  affinity  with  Greek  tragedy.  Fear  of  the  unknown 
and  the  device  of  surprise  are  important  here  :  these  elements  determine  the  content  and 
form  of  the  novel.  Bankim  creates  his  world  combining  history  and  fantasy  choosing 
appropriate  characters,  devices  and  motifs,  some  of  which  have  historical  authenticity.  His 
novels,  even  those  having  a  historical  setting,  also  show  the  beginning  of  the  psychological 
trend  in  fiction.  His  very  first  novel  Durgesnandini  reflects  this  interest  in  depicting  the 
inner  convolutions.  It  is  true  that  emotions  sometimes  lose  their  sharp  edge  on  account  of 
the  author’s  ideological  preoccupation,  but  the  probings  into  the  Complex  workings  of  the 
mind  cannot  be  ignored.  One  may  remember  in  this  connexion  the  internal  monologue  of 
certain  characters,  especially  of  Amarnath  in  RajanI  In  Indira  the  heroine  of  the  novel  uses 
a  particular  device  to  reveal  her  individual  self.  Bankim  was  not  unaware  of  the  dialectic 
of  art  and  didacticism  and  he  tried  to  find  his  own  solution.  His  interaction  with  the  form 
of  the  novel  is  important  :  he  was  aware  of  the  appeal  of  this  particular  form  which  delineates 
a  cultural  ethos  and  at  the  same  time  brings  out  the  writer’s  creative  faculty.  Anandamath 
is  known  as  the  first  political  novel  in  the  history  of  Indian  literature,  and  it  is  supposedly 
more  important  for  its  political  content  than  its  form  or  structure.  The  spirit  of  Hindu 
nationalism  as  expressed  in  Anandamath  has  been  much  debated,  often  the  controversy 
centres  on  the  song  Vande  Mataram  whose  text  and  form  have  been  changed  many  times. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Anandamath  is  basically  a  novel  and  it  should  be 
judged  by  artistic  criteria.  It  reveals  the  dilemma  of  the  Indian  educated  society  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  any  reductive  formula  would  hardly  do  justice  to  its  intricate 
psychological  pattern. 

It  is  thus  relevant  to  ask  whether  the  novels  of  Bankim  could  find  a  distinct  identity  for 
the  Indian  novel  as  a  genre.  Among  the  Bengali  novelists,  Bankim,  Rabindranath  and 
Saratchandra  are  the  prominent  figures  who  have  influenced  the  form  of  the  Indian  novel 
to  a  great  extent.  They  were  considered  so  important  that  the  whole  community  was  astir 
while  reading  their  very  first  novels.  If  we  keep  Gora  in  view  we  may  understand  that 
inner  element  or  rhythm  which  makes  the  form  of  the  novel  so  significant  to  Tagore,' the 
distinguished  poet-novelist.  Gora  is  important  not  only  for  its  depiction  of  human  nature 
and  its  complications  but  also  for  interaction  with  time  and  society.  Recently  Nirmal  Verma 
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has  observed  in  a  seminar  on  Jaishartkar  Prasad  organized  by  Sahitya  Akademi  that  his 
novels  are  deeply  influenced  by  Gora,  the  model  was  a  suitable  channel  for  his  inner  creative 
urge.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  if  Saratchandra’s  emphasis  on  sentiment  can  be 
justified  in  the  context  of  his  realism.  There  is  protest  against  taboos,  there  is  search  for 
expression  of  new  human  relationships,  with  or  without  any  social  sanction.  But  is  it  not 
ironical  that  the  orthodoxy  in  the  portrayal  of  women  exhausts  the  possibility  of  expression 
of  pressing  reality  in  his  novels  ?  Will  it  not  be  more  justified  to  link  the  rural  realism  in 
the  novels  of  Bibhutibhusan  Bandyopadhyay  and  Tarasankar  Bandyopadhyay  with  the 
main  stream  of  the  Indian  novel  ?  In  his  article  captioned  ‘In.dianness  in  Indian  novel,’  U.R. 
Anantha  Murthy,  the  Kannada  novelist,  says  :  ‘There  is  something  very  fundamental  in 
the  style  of  the  novel  which  has  compelled  it  to  be  deeply  Indian,  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
of  our  intellectual  training  or  conditioning.  ’  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  that  the  novelists 
with  a  rural  base  like  Premchand,  Karanth  and  Renu  have  depicted  rural  life  in  its  vividness 
and  totality  in  their  novels  which  are  deeply  Indian  or  rooted  in  Indianness.  This  Indianness 
is  almost  impossibile  to  achieve  in  the  novels  which  depict  a  glamorous  past  or  have  an 
excess  of  emotionalism.  This  is  possible  only  in  the  novels  which  attempt  to  portray  the 
confrontation  with  historical  time  and  social  milieu.  The  Indianness  in  an  Indian  novel  can 
be  assessed  by  one  chief  criterion  :  vivid  presentation  of  the  actual  life  in  India  in  its  wholeness 
and  complexity.  The  Indian  novel  is  Indian  in  the  sense  that  it  absorbs  the  external  social 
reality  and  the  inner  structure  of  feeling  in  an  appropriate  form  and  in  organic  unity.  To 
weave  into  this  form  the  qualities  of  ‘tension’  and  ‘rhythm’  is  a  test  of  a  writer’s  creative 
ability  or  failure.  Rhythm  is  not  the  opposite  of  tension  as  it  is  commonly  held  and  can  be 
better  understood  in  the  context  of  novels  like  Maila  Ancal  (Renu)  and  Banabhatta  Ki 
Atmakatha  (Hazari  Prasad  Dwivedi).  Imagination,  fancy  and  the  struggle  for  existence 
co-exist  in  such  novel 

When  Premchand  envisaged  a  novel  as  a  popular  art-form,  his  purpose  was  not  confined 
to  a  convincing  portrayal  of  social  reality.  He  consciously  attempted  to  make  use  of  human 
psychology  in  understanding  social  behaviour  and  situational  irony  in  individual  life.  Prem¬ 
chand  was  attracted  toward  the  novels  of  Bankim  (Bengali),  Govindadas  (Gujarati),  Hari 
Narayan  Apte  (Marathi),  Ratannath  Sarshar  (Urdu),  but  he  had  a  critical  approach.  The 
Indian  novel  had  used  devices  like  daastan,  kissa,  tilism  and  other  such  narrative  forms  with 
a  sense  of  discrimination.  Fasana-e-Azad  by  Sarshar  is  a  work  of  the  daastan  tradition  whose 
wide  impact  on  the  Indian  novel  should  not  be  underestimated.  This  work  has  a  significant 
place  in  the  emergence  and  evolution  of  the  Indian  novel  to  which  Premchand’s  contribution 
is  the  realistic  manner.  His  philosophy  of  social  change  also  marks  his  distinction.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  novels  in  Oriya  and  Marathi  languages  based  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
peasant  and  the  woman.  Indian  fiction-criticism  has  yet  to  explain  how  the  concept  of 
liberation  of  women  found  expression  in  the  Indian  novel  at  different  times.  Premchand 
was  a  committed  writer;  he  faced  the  reality  of  the  Indian  society  and  examined  the  historical 
processes  of  freedom  and  unfreedom.  Premchand  felt  that  a  character  in  a  novel  would 
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have  a  superficial  role  if  it  is  not  rooted  in  social  reality.  This  reminds  us  of  U.R.  Anantha 
Murthy  s  exposition  of  the  Indian  novel  ;  the  essence  of  a  tree,  in  his  view,  does  not  exclude 
the  rough  and  rugged  coat  of  its  peel.  Godan  exemplifies  the  culmination  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Indian  novel  in  its  early  stage,  and  both  its  content  and  form  are  to  be  taken' into 
consideration  for  a  proper  assessment.  I  disagree  with  Nirmal  Verma  who  thinks  that 
Premchand  adopted  the  European  form  of  the  novel  without  adding  anything  to  it. 

Premchand  s  emphasis  on  the  exploitation  of  the  two  social  units — peasants  and 
women  is  not  a  solitary  example  in  the  Indian  novel.  There  are  similar  examples  in  Oriya, 
Assamese,  Marathi,  Gujarati  and  Kannada  novels.  It  appears  that  the  historical-romantic 
emotional-psychological  mode  of  the  Gujarati  novel  is  very  much  close  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Bengali  novel.  The  novels  of  Pannalal  Patel  with  a  rural  setting  merge  into  the  main  stream 
of  the  realistic  Indian  novels.  The  Oriya  novel  Chhamana  atha  guntha  by  Fakir  Mohan 
Senapati  is  a  story  of  a  childless  weaver  couple  exploited  by  the  village  money  lender.  This 
novel  had  inspired  Premchand  before  he  achieved  the  realistic  mode.  Chemmeen  and  Kayar 
by  Thakazhi  Sivasankar  Pillai  and  the  novels  by  Pottekkat  are  considered  important  in 
Malayalam  fiction  for  down-to-earth  realism.  U.R.  Anantha  Murthy’s  Samaskara  is  an 
attack  on  the  value  system  of  the  dominant  class  and  its  ideology  and  it  is  enriched  by  a 
sense  of  modern  reality  and  artistic  restraint.  Hindi  readers  may  very  well  remember  the 
later  novels  of  Nirala  like  Billeur  Bakanha  while  reading  Mati  Matala  by  Gopinath  Mohanty. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Indian  novel  are  great,  but  these  can  be  fully  realized  if  the  writers 
possess  social  awareness  and  the  command  of  narrative  form.  The  novel  as  a  totally  demo¬ 
cratic  art-form  has  been  defined  by  the  Hindi  critic  Namwar  Singh  as  the  sixth  Veda.  One 
may  remember  some  other  novels  in  the  context  of  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Indian  novel. 
Ram  Vilas  Sharma,  another  Hindi  critic  has  interpreted  two  novels  by  Balkrishna  Bhatt 
(Hindi  novelist  and  prosewnter),  Nutan  Brahmachan  and  Sau  Ajan  Bk  Sujan.  as  the  base 
of  the  Indian  novel  on  which  Premchand  built  his  own  novels  at  a  later  date.  Candrakanta 
(1891)  by  Devakinandan  Khatri  has  been  considered  close  to  the  form  of  the  Mahabharata 
by  Rajendra  Yadava  for  its  continuous  flow  of  characters  and  vividness  of  plot.  Analysing 
the  early  phase  of  the  modern  Hindi  novel  Acharya  Ramchandra  Shukla  says  :  ‘European 
novels  with  a  new  concept  of  plot,  the  Bengali  novels  and  the  novels  m  Marathi  known  as 
Kadambari  start  with  a  particular  incident  and  are  often  linked  with  other  incidents  and 
culminate  at  a  point,  not  visualized  earlier.’  Significant  writers  were  not  unaware  of  the 
need  for  artistic  restraint  which  controls  the  loose  span  of  the  plot.  Umrao  Jan  Ada  (1899) 
by  Mirza  Muhammad  Hadi  Ruswa  is  the  story  of  a  lonely  woman  and  the  psychological 
complexities  of  her  suffering  are  studied  in  depth.  These  are  some  examples  that  point  to 
the  emergence  of  the  Indian  novel  as  a  distinct  art-form.  At  the  stage  of  inception  the  Indian 
novel  adopted  the  form  from  Bankim  and  then  moved  toward  new  directions.  Literary 
critics  see  a  kind  of  stagnation  in  the  field  of  the  novel  as  an  art-form.  A  keener  sense  of 
social  reality,  awareness  of  the  socip-cultural  environment,  a  deeper  sense  of  time  and  space, 
historical  consciousness  and  a  faith  in  the  human  vigour  alive  to  the  dynamic  flow  of 
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rime  only  these  qualities  can  rescue  this  genre  from  the  morass  and  give  it  a  new  momen¬ 
tum. 

Bankim  s  first  appearance  on  the  Indian  literary  scene — specifically,  on  the  arena  of  fictional 
narrative — seems  to  be  a  miracle.  He  is  the  first  major  writer  to  note  that  the  Indian  novel 
can  have  new  dimensions  it  it  combines  dramatic  immediacy  and  depth  of  vision.  The 
question  he  asked  regarding  the  purpose  of  life  may  be  relevant  to  any  novelist  of  our  time. 
The  question  acquires  meaning  only  when  the  human  spirit  is  undaunted  and  there  is  an 
intense  creative  urge  to  live.  The  Indian  novelists  belonging  to  the  main  stream  pose  the 
right  questions  in  a  meaningful  context  and  present  a  critical  portrayal  of  society  and  culture. 
The  growth  and  development  of  the  Indian  novel  raises  some  disturbing  questions  regarding 
Indianness.  Bankim’s  rendering  of  Hindu  nationalism  in  Anandamath  and  the  idea  of  sec¬ 
ularism  and  national  integrity  in  later  novelists — are  issues  which  must  be  re-examined  in 
the  context  of  freedom  and  the  present  international  situation.  What  we  need  is  a  sharper 
awareness  of  the  complex  and  complicated  social  reality  of  our  time.  Anandamath  has 
always  been  controversial.  Samaskara  by  Anantha  Murthy  and  Tamas  by  Bhishma  Sahani 
have  also  created  controversy  in  our  time.  It  is  to  be  seen  whether  these  controversies  help 
us  in  the  understanding  of  the  problems  that  the  Indian  novelists  face  and  whether  these 
debates  give  the  novelists  a  richer  perception  of  life.  This  essay,  within  a  short  compass, 
seeks  to  review  the  process  of  defining  the  Indian  novel  and  the  role  of  Bankim  in  its 
emergence  and  growth.  As  Chekhov  says,  ‘On  certain  occasions  putting  questions  in  the 
true  perspective  is  of  more  importance  than  giving  answers.’  The  question  of  Indianness, 
however,  is  not  a  simple  issue,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Sometimes  exaggerated  emphasis  is  placed  on  Indianness  to  support  a  narrow  Hindu 
revivalism  or  fundamentalism.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Indian  novels,  which  have  become 
classics  made  use  oi  a  particular  limited  field  of  time  and  space.  However,  this  specificity 
does  not  exclude  world-vision  and  critical  awareness  of  social  reality.  Rooted  in  the  soil, 
they  do  not  project  narrow  Indianness  but  assimilate  the  Indian  identity  in  all  its  intricacy 
and  totality  in  the  complex  fabric  of  human  experience. 
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IN  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career,  Bankimchandra  chose  a  foreign  medium,  but 
even  at  this  stage  we  get  glimpses  of  the  author  who  would  have  all-India  reputation. 
Rajmohan’s  Wife,  published  in  1864,  elevates  the  humdrum  life  of  the  middle  classes 
to  heroic  proportions.  Because  it  transcended  the  linguistic  barrier,  the  novel  gained 
immediate  readership  from  Indians  who  belonged  to  states  other  than  Bengal.  Also, 
by  portraying  the  ‘new  woman’,  Bankim  gave  the  right  image  to  a  people  who  were 
waking  up  from  the  medieval  darkness.  Matangim  in  Rajmohan’s  Wife  is  the  forerunner 
of  India’s  emancipated  woman  portrayed  brilliantly  by  novelists  all  over  India  in  the 
early  decades  of  this  century. 

Some  of  Bankim’s  historical  novels  in  Bengali  were  translated  into  regional  languages 
and  helped  in  raising  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  middle  classes.  Half  a  century  ago,  novels 
like  Visavriksa  and  Anandamath  were  widely  popular  in  Tamil  Nadu.  The  former  was  a 
social  novel  and  the  plight  of  widows  in  the  portrayal  of  Kundanandinl  struck  a  sorrowing 
chord  in  Tamil  social  life. 

Anandamath  was,  of  course,  all  patriotism.  It  was  translated  by  three  scholars  into  Tamil. 
The  first  was  by  Mahesh  Kumar  Sharma  (M.  Kuppuswamy  Iyer)  and  had  the  privilege  of 
carrying  translations  of  the  song  ‘Vande  Mataram’  (sung  by  Bhavananda  in  the  novel)  and 
some  songs  from  Gita  Govinda  by  Subramania  Bharati.  The  translation  was  published  in 
1908  and  carried  a  foreword  from  the  renowned  editor,  G.  Subramania  Iyer.  Iyer  hailed  it 
as  a  timely  publication  and  praised  the  translation  as  coming  very  close  to  the  original  since 
the  translator  was  conversant  with  English,  Bengali,  Sanskrit  and  Telugu. 

The  second  Tamil  translation  was  by  Tiruchitrambalam  Pillai.  T.N.  Kumaraswamy’s 
translation  (1939)  conveyed  the  ambience  of  Tamil  Nadu  as  well  for  he  used  lines  from 
Bharati  and  other  famous  Tamil  poets  as  chapter-titles.  In  his  introduction  Sri  Kumaraswamy' 
pointed  out  that  it  was  silly  to  castigate  the  song  or  the  novel  as  anti-Muslim.  He  said  that 
Bankim  was  not  against  the  Muslim  community  as  readers  of  his  other  novel,  Candrasekhar 
knew  very  well. 

A  Dalani  Begum  and  a  Mir  Kasim  have  been  raised  in  stature  by  Bankim’s  pen. 

If  one  reads  the  words  of  Mahapurus  at  the  close  of  the  novel,  one  recognizes 
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clearly  the  traternal  attitude  of  Bankim  and  the  ideal  of  Indian  freedom  that  he 
pursued.  Bankim  had  envisioned  the  non-violent  pathway  fifty  years  before 
Mahatma  Gandhi  appeared  on  the  scene.  Truly  was  he  a  visionary.  The  ‘Vande 
Mataram’  song  does  not  denigrate  any  religion.  It  does  not  even  teach  temple 
worship  or  idolatry.  We  must  make  a  careful  note  of  this.  He  followed  the  Aryan 
path.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  worshipped  India  as  Mother  Bharat.  It  is 
the  poet’s  imaginative  vision  that  sees  the  land  rich  in  hurrying  streams  and  fruitful 
fields  as  a  life-giving  mother.  Where  is  the  place  for  a  Hindu-Muslim  divide  in 
worshipping  the  motherland  ?  India  is  the  natal  land  for  the  Hindu,  the  Muslim 
and  the  Christian. 

In  the  thirties  there  was  a  genuine  need  for  such  prefatory  remarks.  For,  by  then,  the 
song  had  blossomed  into  a  million  sparks  of  patriotism  in  the  poetry  of  Subramania  Bharati. 
Though  Bharati  had  died  in  1921,  his  poems  were -interdicted  by  Governmental  proscription 
just  because  they  carried  the  two  ‘incendiary’  words  :  Vande  Mataram  !  There  were  also 
some  murmurs  that  because  of  the  context  in  Anandamath,  the  song  could  be  construed 
as  a  war-cry.  Sri  Kumaraswamy  wished  to  clear  these  fogs  of  misinterpretation  with  his 
version  of  Bankim’s  immortal  novel. 

Vande  Mataram  had  entered  the  consciousness  of  the  Tamilian  as  early  as  1905.  The 
partition  ot  Bengal  in  that  year  had  transformed  Bhavananda’s  Sanskritized  Bengali  poem 
into  a  matin  song  that  woke  up  the  entire  sub-continent.  In  the  words  of  Sri  Aurobindo  : 

The  mantra  had  been  given  and  in  a  single  day  a  whole  people  had  been  converted 
to  the  religion  of  patriotism.  The  Mother  had  revealed  Herself.  Once  that  vision 
has  come  to  people,  there  can  be  no  rest,  no  peace,  no  further  slumber  till  the 
temple  has  been  made  ready,  the  image  installed  and  the  sacrifice  offered. 

Subramania  Bharati  was  then  an  assistant  editor  of  Swadesa  mithran  at  Madras.  His 
imagination  glowed  with  the  fervour  of  patriotism,  thanks  to  his  editor,  G.  Subramania 
Iyer.  Bharati  s  main  job  was  to  translate  into  Tamil  important  articles  appearing  in  English 
journals.  Hence,  he  must  have  been  keenly  following  the  writings  of  Sri  Aurobindo  and 
may  have  come  across  some  old  issues  of  Indu  Prakash  that  carried  Sri  Aurobindo’s  brilliant 
essays  on  Bankim  with  a  powerful  conclusion  : 

And  when  Posterity  comes  to  crown  with  her  praises  the  Makers  of  India,  she 
will  place  her  most  splendid  laurel  not  on  the  sweating  temples  of  a  place-hunting 
politician  nor  on  the  narrow  forehead  of  a  noisy  social  reformer  but  on  the  serene 
brow  of  that  gracious  Bengali  (Bankim)  who  never  clamoured  for  place  or  power, 
but  did  his  work  in  silence  for  love  of  his  work,  even  as  nature  does,  and  just 
because  he  had  no  aim  but  to  give  out  the  best  that  was  in  him,  was  able  to  create 
a  language,  a  literature  and  a  nation. 
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The  partition  of  Bengal  injected  the  hymn  ‘Vande  Mataram’  into  the  very  cells  of  Bharati’s 
personality  and  overnight  he  blossomed  into  a  supreme  patriotic  poet. 

Vande  Mataram  Enbom — Engal 
Manilathayai  Vananguthum  Enbom. 

We’ll  bow  to  the  Mother, 

Bharat  the  Mother. 

No  more  caste  and  creed  ; 

born  in  Bharat, 

Brahmin  and  others 

Mother’s  children  all... 

Whatever  may  befall  us, 

We  shall  all  equally  share  it  ; 

Thirty  crores  shall  thrive — 

Else  all  will  dare  defeat. 

We’ll  bow  to  the  Mother 

Ashamed  of  subjection, 

The  toil,  shame  and  blister, 

We  shall  now  end  it  all 
And  sing  in  chorus 

We’ll  bow  to  the  Mother. 

Bharati  s  first  homage  to  Bankim  was  a  translation  of  Vande  Mataram’  into  ahaval  metre. 
This  was  because  he  heard  Tamil  patriots  singing  the  original  Bengali  without  having  a 
clear  grasp  of  its  meaning.  Also,'  his  friend  Mahesh  Kumar  Sharma  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  a  translation  of  the  poem  by  Bharati  to  be  included  in  his  (Sharma’s)  translation  of 
the  novel,  Anandamath.  However,  the  poem  was  published  earlier,  in  the  monthly  Chak- 
ravarthini.  It  was  reprinted  on  28  December  1905  in  Swadesamithran.  Again,  India  carried 
the  translation  (along  with  the  original  in  Tamil  transcription)  on  20  October  1906  with 
the  following  editorial  note  : 

We  were  happy  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  ‘Vande  Mataram’  in  many  places  at 
Madras  during  the  Diwali  festival.  The  readers  are  sure  to  rejoice  with  the  Tamil 
transcription  of  the  original  song.  We  are  publishing  C.  Subramama  Bharati’s 
translation  as  well. 
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During  this  period  when  his  patriotic  muse  was  on  the  wing  in  the  ‘Vande  Mataram 
breeze,  Bharati  gave  wide  publicity  to  Risi  Bankim  and  the  novel,  Anandamath.  In  the 
issue  of  28  December  1905,  he  wrote  in  Swadesamithran  : 

Many  might  revile  my  daring  to  translate  the  noble  song  ‘Vande  Mataram’  pre¬ 
sently  being  recited  by  every  Hindu  in  Bengal.  They  might  think  ot  my  act  as 
egoistic  showmanship.  Though  I  may  not  have  adequate  ability  to  translate  into 
Tamil  the  divine  words  of  the  Bengali  scholar  Bankimchandra  Babu,  I  have  done 
as  impelled  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  bring  the  meaning  of  the  song  close  to  the 
Tamilians...  Though  my  Tamil  may  be  full  of  faults,  I  hope  the  Tamil  public 
will  welcome  my  effort  because  of  Bankim  Baku’s  greatness. 

This  is  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  novel’s  theme  : 

The  story  of  Anandamath  is  based  on  a  historical  incident.  This  novel  is  about 
the  Sannyasi  Rebellion  that  took  place  during  the  time  when  Warren  Hastings 
was  the  Governor  General.  During  1774-75  there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  Bengal. 
Close  upon  that,  several  thousands  ofsannyasins  banded  together  to  lead  a  rebellion 
for  chasing  away  the  foreigners  from  their  motherland. 

They  had  built  a  place  called  Ananda  Math  in  a  dark,  inaccessible  forest  so  thsit 
they  could  meet  in  secret.  They  defeated  several  Muslim  battalions  as  well  as  an 
English  one.  But  because  the  British  carried  on  a  relentless  attack,  the  sannyasins 
got  separated.  The  poet  Bankim  has  portrayed  one  of  his  heroic  sannyasins, 
Bhavananda,  as  singing  this  Aryan  song,  ‘Vande  Mataram’  in  the  novel. 

Bharati  paid  soulful  homage  to  the  structural  perfection,  inspiring  phrases  and  transforma¬ 
tional  power  of  the  poem.  He  also  wrote  a  lyric  on  the  poem  which  was  published  in 
Chakravarthini  on  24  February  1906  : 

When  the  creeper  of  Love 
That  twined  around  Mother  Arya 
Was  drying  up, 

Came  Vande  Mataram 
As  freshening  shower. 

Vande  Mataram  is  the  mantra 
Of  sky-high  Mother  Bharat. 

When  impenetrable  Darkness 
Enveloped  my  land,  stifling 
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The  strength,  knowledge  and  fame 
Of  the  noble  Aryan  clan, 

Came  Vande  Mataram 
Rising  as  the  Sun 
On  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Hail,  the  mantra 
Of  Aryan  Queen  Bharat  : 

Vande  Mataram  ! 

Be  it  on  the  Gangetic  plains 
Gifted  by  the  golden  sky-spires 
Of  the  Himalayan  ranges  ; 

Be  it  on  the  southern  seas 
Where  move  the  lovable  ships 
Marking  Kanyakumari ; 

Be  it  any  city  in  this  land 

Including  Poona 

Rich  with  heroes  noble  ; 

this  is  the  Mantra  praised  by  people 

As  if  it  were  the  Great  Miracle  ; 

the  same  mantra  that  strikes  fear 

into  the  hearts  of  India’s  enemies  ; 

the  mantra  that  transforms  into  gold 

even  evil  persons  ; 

Vande  Mataram  is  the  mantra 
Regarded  as  sweetness,  nectar  and  fruit 
By  our  Mother  Bharat. 

Such  was  the  hold  of  the  poem,  the  idea  of  an  Anandamath  that  some  of  the  Tamil 
patriots  began  to  worship  the  image  of  Mother  Bharat  very  much  as  in  the  novel  ofBankim. 
One  of  them,  Subramania  Siva  tried  to  build  a  temple  for  Mother  India  in  Papparappatti, 
Dharmapuri  District,  with  the  lofty  idea  of  bringing  all  castes  together  to  worship  a  deity 
in  the  same  temple.  Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan  Das  laid  the  foundation-stone,  but  there  was 
no  further  progress.  However,  Siva  managed  to  bring  to  being  a  Bharatapuram  township 
and  a  Bharata  Ashrama  where  he  trained  Tamil  youth  in  the  light  of  the  message  given  by 
Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa  and  Swami  Vivekananda.  Siva  passed  away  in  1925. 

The  clay  image  of  a  sad-looking  Mother  Bharat  made 'to  order  by  Subramania  Bharati 
is  still  m  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mandayam  Srinivasachariar.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  a  form  of  Mother  Goddess  as  simhavahinl  was  worshipped  by  Satyananda 
Brahmachari  in  the  forest  asram  in  Anandamath  : 
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Suddenly  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  shone  in  their  eyes  and  from  every  side 
the  sweet-voiced  family  of  birds  shrilled  in  song.  In  a  wide  temple  built  in  stone 
of  marble  they  saw  a  beautifully  fashioned  image  of  the  ten-armed  Goddess  made 
in  gold,  laughing  and  radiant  in  the  light  of  the  early  sun.  The  ascetic  saluted  the 
image  and  said,  ‘This  is  the  Mother  as  she  shall  be.  Her  ten  arms  are  extended 
toward  ten  regions  and  they  bear  many  a  force  imaged  in  her  manifold  weapons  ; 
her  enemies  are  trampled  under  her  feet  and  the  lion  on  which  her  foot  rests  is 
busy  destroying  the  foe.  ’  ‘Behold  her,  with  the  regions  for  her  arms  as  he  spoke, 
Satyananda  began  to  sob, — ‘with  the  regions  for  her  arms,  wielder  of  manifold 
weapons,  trampler-down  of  her  foes,  with  the  lion-heart  for  the  steed  of  her 
riding  ;  on  her  right  Laksmi  as  Prosperity,  on  her  left  Speech,  giver  of  learning 
and  science,  Kartikeya  with  her  as  strength,  Ganesh  as  Success. 

The  same  glorious  form  was  hailed  by  Sri  Aurobindo  in  an  incandescent  hymn  : 

Mother  Durga  !  Rider  on  the  lion,  giver  of  all  strength,  Mother,  beloved  of$Iva  ! 
We  born  from  thy  parts  of  Power,  we  the  youth  of  India,  are  seated  here  in  thy 
Temple.  Listen,  O  Mother,  descend  upon  the  earth,  make  thyself  manifest  in  this 
land  of  India... 

Mother  Durga  !  Slay  the  enemy  within,  then  root  out  all  obstacles  outside. 
May  the  noble,  heroic  and  strong,  arts  and  letters,  force  and  knowledge,  ever  dwell 
in  its  holy  woodlands,  its  fertile  fields,  under  its  sky-scraping  hills,  along  the 
banks  of  its  pure-streaming  rivers...  ’ 

The  Anandamath  idea  itself  seems  to  have  inspired  Sri  Aurobindo’s  Bhavani  Mandir 
Scheme  that  called  for  a  temple  ‘to  be  erected  and  consecrated  to  Bhavani  the  Mother, 
among  the  hills’  : 

Come  then,  hearken  to  the  call  of  the  Mother,  She  is  already  in  our  hearts  waiting 
to 'manifest  Herself,  waiting  to  be  worshipped, — inactive  because  the  God  in  us 
is  sorrowful,  because  her  children  will  not  call  on  Her  to  help  them.  You  who 
feel  Her  stirring  within  you,  fling  off  the  black  veil  of  self,  break  down  the 
imprisoning  walls  of  indolence,  help  Her  each  as  you  feel  impelled,  with  your 
bodies  or  with  your  intellect  or  with  your  speech  or  with  your  wealth  or  with 
your  prayers  and  worship,  each  man  according  to  his  capacity. 

Though  the  Bhavani  Mandir  Scheme  could  not  take  off  and  no  one  outside  Sri  Aurobindo’s 
immediate  circle  knew  of  its  existence,  Subramania  Bharati  and  all  the  other  avid  readers  of 


*  translated  by  Sri  Aurobindo. 
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Vande  Matar, 


3W  Were  insPired  bY  Sn  Aurobindo’s  powerful  article  on  ‘Rishi  Bankimchandra’ 


He  (Bankim)  perceived  that  the  first  element  of  the  moral  strength  must  be  tyaga 
complete  self-sacrifice  for  the  country...  His  workers  and  fighters  for  the  mother¬ 
land  are  political  byragees...  Whoever  loves  self  or  wife  or  child  or  goods  more 
than  his  country  is  a  poor  and  imperfect  patriot  ;  not  by  him  shall  the  great  work 
be  accomplished.  Again,  he  perceived  that  the  second  element  of  the  moral  strength 
needed  must  be  self-discipline  and  organisation.  This  truth  he  expressed  in  the 
elaborate  training  of  Devi  CaudhuranI  for  her  work,  in  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Association  of  the  Anandamath  and  in  the  pictures  of  perfect  organisation  which 
those  rules  contain.  Lastly,  he  perceived  that  the  third  element  of  moral  strength 
must  be  the  infusion  of  religious  feeling  into  patriotic  work...  In  the  Anandamath 
this  idea  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  book  and  received  its  perfect  lyrical  expression 

in  the  great  song  (Vande  Mataram)  which  has  become  the  national  anthem  of 
United  India. 


Subramama  Bharati  was  also  a  regular  reader  of  Sn  Aurobindo’s  Karmayogm  (he  even 
aunched  a  Tamil  magazine  with  that  name)  and  must  have  read  the  first  fifteen  chapters 
°  Anand*mVh  in  Sn  Aurobindo’s  stirring  translation.  Bharati,  on  his  part,  also  proceeded 
to  raise  the  temple  to  Durga  in  the  hearts  of  the  Tamils.  Taking  the  cue  from  Bankim  he 
described  the  physical  contours  of  India  in  thrilling  verses  and  at  the  same  time  brought  to 

T  Car  °n^i  P?e!Ty  the  lnsPmn§  rcpgious  imagery  associated  with  Mahasakti.  His  ‘Mannum 
Imaya  Malai  describes  the  geographical  stretch  of  India  in  mellifluous  words  : 


The  mighty  Himavant  is  ours — 

there  is  no  equal  anywhere  on  earth. 

The  generous  Ganga  is  ours — 

Which  other  river  can  match  her  grace  ? 
The  sacred  Gpanishads  are  ours — 

What  scriptures  else  to  name  with  them  ? 
This  sunny  golden  land  is  ours — 

She’s  peerless,  let  us  praise  her. 


Like  Bankim,  Bharati  turned  away  from  the  crucified  body  of  Bharata  Mata  in  chains 
and  posited  the  glorified  body  of  the  Mother  which  was  all  Power,  Love,  Grace  : 

Whose  was  the  dread  bow 

That  laid  low  the  hordes  of  Lanka  ? 

It  was  our  terrible  Mother’s — 

The  Aryan  Queen,  Mother  Bharat. 
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It  was  her  bow  that  cleft  Indrajit  in  twain;  it  was  Her  hands  that  wrote  the  Veda  and 
nursed  the  brave  son  of  Sakuntala  ;  Her  shoulders  held  the  Gandiva  bow;  She  gave  away 
the  ear-ornaments  to  keep  a  promise;  She  taught  the  Gita  and  uttered  the  uncompromising 
vow  of  BhTsma;  She  spoke  through  Buddha  ;  She  reappeared  as  King  Janaka.  She  is  the 
eternal  Truth  that  integrates  all  differences  : 

She  has  thirty  crores  of  faces, 

But  her  heart  is  one  ; 

She  speaks  eighteen  languages, 

Yet  her  wind  is  one. 

Repeatedly  Bharati  invokes  the  life-giving  mantra,  ‘Vande  Mataram’,  seeing  through 
Banknn’s  eyes  the  motherland  as  a  Mother,  ‘an  image  of  enchanting  beauty,  lovelier  than 
LaksmI  and  SarasvatT.  ’  He  consecrated  the  life  of  true  patriots  to  Mother  Bharat  in  a  brief 
poem  that  was  tuned  to  the  great  song,  ‘Vande  Mataram’  : 

Men,  women,  gods 
of  Aryavarta 
sing  in  chorus 
the  exultant  chant 
Vande  Mataram  ! 

Anguished  m  mind, 
shrivelled  in  body, 
the  patriots  still 
cry  from  the  depths 
Vande  Mataram  ! 

Be  victory  ours 
or  defeat  and  death, 
we  stand  united 
and  raise  the  chant 
Vande  Mataram. 

The  echo  of  Bankim’s  song  is  heard  in  another  poem  : 

This,  this  the  land  that  saw 

Father  and  mother  live  and  thrive  in  joy  ; 

Thoughts  a  thousand  grew 
And  flourished  in  this  land. 
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In  remembrance  of  it  all 
May  I  not  praise  my  land, 

And  sing  time  and  again  : 

Vande  Mataram  !  Vande  Mataram  ! 

Bankim  had  imaged  Mother  Bharat  as  ten-shouldered.  Bharati’s  ‘Bharata  Devi  Tirudasan- 
gam  envisions  the  Mother  s  ten  adjuncts  :  name,  land,  city,  river,  mountain,  carrier’,  army, 
drum,  garland  and  flag.  Thus  Bhdrati  speaks  of  the  Mother’s  river  : 

Who  is  the  guardian  goddess 
Of  the  singers  of  ‘Vande  Mataram’  ? 

Praise  her  as  Gahga  streaming  from  the  skies. 

She  creates  Dharma  and  prosperity 
Along  the  route  of  her  voyage. 

The  ‘Jewel-flag  of  the  Mother’  finds  Indians  gathering  beneath  the  flag  of  India  fluttering 
in  the  breeze. 

See,  see  thy  Mother’s  darling  flag  ! 

Come  and  bow  and  sing  its  praises  ! 

High  on  a  mast 
Flutters  the  silken  flag 
Rocked  by  a  gentle  breeze  ; 

Read  ‘Vande  Mataram  ’  there  ! 

India’s  thunderbolt  bright, 

With  our  Islamic  digit  of  the  moon  : 

At  the  centre  the  Mother’s  mantra  ; 

How  best  can  I  describe  it ! 

When  Bharati  listed  in  the  poem  the  various  races  and  religions  that  were  assembling 
beneath  the  flag,  he  had  the  certainty  that  in  a  moment  of  crisis  the  ‘thirty  crores’  of  Indian 
citizens  would  rise  as  one.  This  was  the  important  change  Bharati  made  in  his  version  of 
Bankim’s  poem.  As  he  explained  it  : 

In  the  Bengali  language  it  is  only  seven  crores.  That  referred  to  the  population 
of  Bengal  alone.  The  population  of  the  whole  of  India  is  thirty  crores. 

By  changing  sapta  and  dvisapta  into  trimsad  and  dvitrimsad,  Bharati  had  made  Bankim’s 


1 .  Ibid. 
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poem  appropriate  for  the  whole  of  India.  He  also  called  for  the  celebration  of  Bankim’s 
name  all  over  India.  He  wrote  in  India  on  20  April  1907  : 

The  song  of  Vande  Mataram  that  opens  with  the  auspicious  words,  sujalam, 
suphalam,  has  now  become  the  property  of  the  whole  of  India.  Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay  who  wrote  it  deserves  to  be  honoured  among  our  ancient  sages. 
He  passed  away  many  years  ago.  Today  Calcutta  is  celebrating  his  birthday.  Let 
us  hope  that  at  least  from  next  year  all  the  states  of  India  would  arrange  for 
celebrations  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Bharati  used  to  sing  the  original  Bengali  song  with  clarity  and 
vigour  and  thousands  in  the  audience  at  the  political  meetings  would  follow  him  enthusias¬ 
tically.  Since  it  was  such  a  powerful  weapon  to  rally  people,  Bharati  made  another  translation 
that  was  more  suitable  for  musical  presentation.  T.N.  Kumaraswamy  used  this  second 
translation  of  Bharati  for  his  Tamil  version  of  Anandamath  published  in  1939.  Bharati  also 
took  a  vow  to  recite  the  words  daily  as  a  mantra  : 

May  I  recite  daily  this  auspicious  mantra  of  Vande  Mataram  that  has  appeared  to 
rid  my  motherland  of  famine,  sickness  and  lowliness. 

Indeed,  is  there  any  writing  of  Bharati  that  cannot  be  related  to  this  mantra  of  nationalism  ? 
Even  a  retelling  of  the  dice  game  in  the  Mahabharata  brings  to  us  in  the  image  of  DraupadI 
the  Kali  in  Anandamath,  enveloped  in  gloom,  full  of  black  anger,  stripped  of  all  in  a  land 
which  appears  to  be  one  vast  crematorium,  and  carrying  nothing  but  a  sword  and  a  skull. 
Prof.  K.R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar  sees  in  the  desolate  figure  of  Bharati’s  Pahcall,  an  image  of 
enslaved  India  : 

...Bharata  Mata  reduced  to  slavery  and  penury  by  her  own  dear  ones,  taunted 
and  manacled  and  humiliated  by  the  greedy  foreigner  no  less  than  by  the  treacher¬ 
ous  ‘friend’,  starved  in  her  body  and  maimed  in  her  soul,  isolated,  trapped, 
mutilated — and  yet  somehow  alive,  alive  with  the  strength  of  her  Faith,  alive  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  puissance  of  God’s  timely  succour.  Draupadi  whose  soul 
is  hurt  by  the  spectacle  of  human  cruelty,  Bharata  Mata  whose  body  is  bruised 
and  whose  soul  is  writhing  in  agony,  and  the  Great  Creatrix — the  seed-of-all, 
womb'-of-all, — coalesce  together  and  confuse  our  familiar-  categories  of  under¬ 
standing. 

Even  Bharati’s  works  of  prose  fiction  received  the  ‘Vande  Mataram’  seal.  His  novelette, 
One-Sixth,  was  published  in  1910  and  proscribed  by  the  government  in  the  following  year. 
The  ban  was  not  lifted  till  long  after  Bharati’s  death.  The  protagonist  of  the  tale  is  young 
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Govmdarajan  who  is  to  marry  his  talented  cousin,  Meenambal.  But  Govmdarajan’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  Vande  Mataram  movement  and  in  Brahma  Samaj  activities  alienates  Meenam- 
bal’s  father.  The  Anandamath  influence  can  be  seen  here  when  Bharati’s  Govindarajan  thinks 
of  taking  to  sannyasa  for  serving  the  motherland.  He  tells  Meenambal  : 

Yes,  Indian  can  be  saved  only  by  Brahmacharis.  A  great  land  is  now  fallen  on 
evil  days.  It  is  as  it  in  the  place  ol  the  Himalayas,  a  ruinous  forest  has  come  up 
full  of  thorny  shrubs  and  poisonous  insects.  It  is  like  a  place  full  of  hanging 
^>a':s  Pa®acc  where  once  Arjuna  lived.  Only  Brahmacharis  can  save  the  land. 

Middle-class  people  like  us  who  are  no  sons  of  the  Raja  of  Bobbili  or  Sir  Savalai 
Ramaswamy  Mudaliyar  find  it  difficult  to  breathe  in  this  famine-ridden  land. 
When  a  young  man  is  burdened  with  family  responsibilities  in  this  pack  ofjackals, 
it  is  like  balancing  a  palm  fruit  on  the  head  of  a  tiny  sparrow.  He  just  cannot 
manage.  It  is  a  job  enough  to  look  after  his  day-to-day  affairs.  How  will  these 
young  men  be  concerned  with  national  issues  ?  We  need  Brahmacharis  :  people 
who  are  spiritually  inclined  :  heroes  who  do  not  care  for  worldly  pleasures. 
Nationalism  is  no  mundane  business.  This  is  a  Dharma.  Only  people  who  have 
fine  qualities  like  manliness,  nobility  and  karma-yogic  propensities  can  bear  the 
burden.  I  have  thought  of  taking  up  the  vow  of  Bramacharya. 

The  Jivananda-Santi  duo  in  Anandamath  was  definitely  the  inspiration  behind  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  Govmdarajan  and  Meenambal.  The  mixture  of  humour  and  seriousness  in  their 
conversation  reminds  one  of  such  conversations  in  the  Anandamath.  And  the  way  Santi 
and  Jivananda  decide  to  live  together  as  sannyasms  is  reflected  in  the  decision  of  Meenambal 
and  Govmdarajan  :  ‘Two  lives  entwined  in  the  service  of  the  Mother.  There  was  a  smile 
on  the  visage  of  the  Mother  in  the  form  of  Praknti.’ 

The  total  hold  that  Bankim’s  poem  had  on  Bharati’s  creative  consciousness  is  not  surprising 
if  we  return  to  his  essay  on  the  poem  in  Chakravarthmi. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  when  he  (Bankim)  published  this  great  novel,  many  of 
his  readers  found  fault  with  the  song  because  of  its  heavy  Sanskrit  base.  But  the 
great  author  did  not  pay  heed  to  them.  Probably  that  emperor  of  poesy  knew 
that  within  a  quarter  century  that  poem  would  be  on  the  lips  of  all  his  countrymen. 
Since  the  Sanskrit  in  the  poem  is  very  simple,  Bengalis  understand  the  poem 
easily.  Besides,  since  the  poem  brings  together  the  incomparable  language  of  our 
ancestors  and  a  modern  language  on  a  single  plank,  the  poem  can  be  seen  as  a 
bridge  that  unites  the  past  with  the  present.  How  very  appropriate  to  hail  our 
motherland  as  the  Mother  Creatrix  ! 

In  his  own  way,  Bharati  also  gave  the  Tamils  a  gem-like  poem  that  integrates  the  language 
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and  the  people  with  the  whole  of  India  : 

Long  live  sweet  Tamil ! 

May  the  good  Tamils  prosper  ! 

Long  live  our  jewelled  land  of  Bharat. 

Vande  Mataram  ! 

Vande  Mataram  ! 

The  divine  words  of  Risi  Bankim  as  brought  to  us  by  Subramania  Bharati  continue  to 
inspire  the  Tamilians  and  the  Bharati  Age  has  not  lost  its  momentum  till  today. 


[The  extracts  from  Subramania  Bharati  are  translated  by  the  present  writer.] 
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BANKIMCHANDRA  AND  MALAYALAM  LITERATURE 


S.  Guptan  Nair 


AMONG  the  Indian  languages,  it  is  Bengali  that  has  exercised  the  maximum  influence  on 
Malayalam.  Even  today,  several  decades  after  the  acceptance  of  Hindi  as  the  official  language 
of  India,  Bengal’s  literary  heritage  occupies  a  preeminent  position. 

When  the  translation  of  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee’s  DurgesnandinI  was  serialized  in  the 
prestigeous  magazine  Bhashaposhini  during  1907-1909,  it  was  immediately  hailed  as  a  great 
literary  event.  Malayalam,  then,  had  only  three  novels  worth  the  name — two  by  Chandu 
Menon  and  one  by  C.V.  Raman  Pillai.  Whether  our  readers  placed  DurgesnandinI  above 
the  three  aforesaid  novels  is  beside  the  point.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  knew  anything 
at  all  about  the  original  author  of  DurgesnandinI.  But  the  novel  with  its  excitingly  romantic 
atmosphere  and  heroically  moulded  characters  was  greedily  devoured  by  readers.  The 
translator  C.S.  Subramonian  Potti  who  had  established  himself  as  a  competent  poet  got  all 
the  accolades.  The  few  who  did  mention  the  name  of  the  original  author  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  stature  of  the  Bengali  writer.  Mahakavi  Ulloor  S.  Parameswara  Iyer,  who  contributed 
a  somewhat  pedantic  introduction  (in  English)  to  Potti’s  translation,  lost  all  sense  of  prop¬ 
ortion  and  called  DurgesnandinI  Bankim’s  magnum  opus.  (Incidentally,  before  Durgesnan¬ 
dinI  came  out  as  a  book  in  1911,  the  first  part  of  Anandamath  had  already  appeared  in 
Malayalam  in  1909.)  But  for  various  reasons  it  did  not  get  even  a  fraction  of  the  acclaim 
that  DurgesnandinI  received.  Let  me  quote  Ulloor  who  was  awed  by  Bankim’s  magic  : 

In  his  Candrasekhar,  Anandamath  and  other  novels,  Bankim  showed  that  he  was 
no  mean  disciple  of  Scott  or  Dumas,  no  G.P.R.  James  or  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
but  a  great  writer  of  marvellous  originality  and  creative  genius.  His  historical 
novels  were  found  to  be  in  no  manner  inferior  to  Ivanhoe  or  Old  Mortality  or 
The  Three  Musketeers.  Here  was  a  man  with  a  fertility  of  imagination,  an  insight 
into  human  nature,  a  virility  of  creative  power  and  a  knowledge  of  the  past  history 
of  his  country  in  its  multitudinous  aspects,  calling  for  recognition  and  compelling 
respect.  Soon  his  name  was  in  every  mouth  and  his  works  came  to  be  translated 
into  hundred  tongues.  The  summit  of  his  glory  was  reached  when  no  less  a  person 
than  Lord  Lytton,  the  poet-Viceroy...  consented  to  become  the  patron  of  the 
English  rendering  of  his  magnum  opus  DurgesnandinI  or  the  Chieftain’s  Daughter 
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whose  Malayalam  translation  now  makes  its  appearance  before  the  public . It 

is  a  marvellous  edifice  that  the  master  architect  has  raised  for  us,  marvellous  alike 
in  design  and  execution.  I  have  never  seen  a  panorama  more  strikingly  bewitching. 
All  the  characters  stand  out  in  bold  relief  like  so  many  clear-cut  types  in  marble 
and  Vimala,  like  that  of  the  great  Diana  in  the  temple  in  Ephesus,  is  a  figure  that 
must  stand  for  all  time  by  itself. 

This  is  high  praise  indeed.  It  seems  that  Mahakavi  Ulloor  along  with  many  other  literary 
giants  of  the  time  believed  that  the  craft  of  fiction  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indian 
genius.  Therefore  Bankim’s  achievement  was  looked  upon  as  a  rare  feat  in  a  ‘rarefied 
atmosphere  of  creative  imagination’. 

Bankim’s  DurgesnandinI  belongs  to  the  year  1865  and  forty-two  years  later  it  appeared 
in  Malayalam.  This  wide  gap  apparently  did  not  make  any  difference  in  the  cultural  and 
literary  levels  of  the  two  regions.  C.  V.  Raman  Pillai  had  not  yet  produced  his  masterpieces — 
Dharmaraja  and  Rama-Raja  Bahadur — and  people  were  formerly  debating  C.V.’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  just  as  Bengali  intellectuals  were  debating  four  decades  ago  Bankim’s 
debt.  But  everybody  was  quite  certain  that  no  Indian  could  write  a  historical  romance 
without  borrowing  from  Scott,  particularly  Ivanhoe.  ‘Ivanhoe  andjagatsinha,  Bois-Guilbert 
and  Osman,  Rowena  and  Tilottama,  Rebecca  and  Ayesha— these  are  some  obvious  paral¬ 
lels...  But  Bankim  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  he  had  not  read  Ivanhoe  before 
writing  DurgesnandinI  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement’  (S.  C. 
Bose,  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee).  C.V.  Raman  Pillai  had,  indeed,  read  Scott  and  took 
Ivanhoe  as  his  model,  but  a  distant  model  all  the  same.  In  him  too  we  find  the  regular 
prototypes — Ivanhoe  and  Ananta  Padmanabhan,  Rowena  and  Parukkutty,  Rebecca  and 
Subhadra.  With  all  these  similarities  in  character  and  plot-building,  both  Bankim  and  C.V. 
had  their  own  approaches  to  history  and  a  distinct  Indianness.  One  feels  sorry  that  Bankim 
chose  a  comparatively  unimportant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Bengal  while  C.V.  chose  one 
of  the  most  momentous  periods  in  the  history  of  Kerala  for  his  trilogy.  At  this  distance  in 
time  a  quarrel  between  the  Pathans  (who  had  entrenched  themselves  in  Orissa)  and  Akbar’s 
Rajput  generals  is  of  trivial  interest,  says  Manabendra  Bandyopadhyay  in  his  contribution 
to  the  recently.published  Comparative  Indian  Literature.  ‘But  he  [Bankim]  was  no  researcher 
of  facts  nor  did  he  have  an  authentic  historical  sense.  Consequently  he  concocted  history 
and  his  novels  were  products  of  a  strange  mixture  of  nostalgia  and  despair.’ 

C.V.  could  not  be  accused  of  a  lack  of  a  historical  perspective.  His  mind  was  saturated 
with  facts  of  history.  There  was  hardly  any  corner  of  Travancore  about  which  he  did  not 
have  an  antiquarian’s  passionate  interest.  I  would  place  C.V.’s  historical  novels  above 
Bankimchandra  s  romances,  firstly  because  C.V.  was  more  seriously  involved  in  the  unfold- 
ing  of  history  and  secondly  because  C.V.  was  a  consummate  story-teller.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  interest  in  Bankim’s  novels  was  kept  alive  for  about  three  decades  in  Kerala.  Stage 
versions  of  DurgesnandinI  were  made  by  enthusiastic,  but  mostly  amateur,  playwrights. 
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A  beautiful  poem  based  on  a  dramatic  situation  in  Durgesnandini,  Jagatsamaksham  was 
composed  by  one  of  our  distinguished  poets,  Vennikkulam  Gopala  Kurup.  In  the  early 
twenties,  Damodar  Mukherji’s  NawabnandinI,  a  rather  unimportant  novel,  I  understand, 
in  Bengali  was  also  translated  (by  T.  V.  Srinivasa  Sastri),  obviously  because  many  readers 
here  too  were  feeling  quite  uneasy  about  the  fate  of  Ayesha.  (Some  critics  wrote  comparative 
studies  of  Durgesnandini  and  Marthanda  Varma.) 

Almost  all  the  novels  of  Bankim  were  translated  into  Malayalam  during  the  twenties  and 
the  thirties.  The  most  important  among  these  from  the  point  of  view  of  style  as  well  as 
content  was  Visavriksa.  The  translation  by  T.C.  Kalyani  Amma  carried  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  also  (in  English)  by  that  redoubtable  prince  among  patrons  and  patron  among 
princes,  Kerala  Varma  Valia  Koil  Thampuran.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  perspicacity  that  he  was 
able  to  evaluate  the  literary  grace  as  well  as  the  social  philosophy  of  the  great  Bengali  author 
so  unerringly.  He  says  among  other  things  :  ‘Visavriksa  (or  ‘The  Poison  Tree’)  is  not  the 
least  important  ofMr  Chatterjee’s  works.  It  is  a  simple  picture  of  modern  Hindu  life,  drawn 
in  no  light-hearted  fashion  for  the  amusement  of  the  hour  but  with  a  steady  hand  to  meet 
a  set  purpose.  Bankim  was,  on  the  one  hand,  no  hide-bound  conservative  and  on  the  other 
no  root-and-branch  revolutionary  in  social  matters.  He  realized  that  early  marriages  were 
the  bane  of  Hindu  society,  which  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  from  the  manner  of  his 
portraiture  of  Devendra  in  this  novel.  But  he  was  nowise  satisfied  with  the  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  widow  marriages  as  advocated  by  Rammohun  Roy  and  Isvarchandra 
Vidyasagar.  He  thought  that  as  a  Hindu  and  Bengali  it  was  his  duty  to  stem  the  surging 
tide  of  Protestant  thought  in  this  matter  and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  Visavriksa. 
Every  true  genius  knows  his  power,  which  is  assuredly  not  in  his  theme  but  within  himself. 
That  is  why  the  author  of  Ivanhoe  could  be  the  author  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  and  the 
author  of  Durgesnandini  could  be  the  author  of  Visavriksa  with  equal  success  at  one  and 
the  same  time.’  To  use  Buddhadev  Bose’s  metaphor,  we  have  travelled  far  away  from  the 
bower  of  the  poison-tree,  and  the  relevance  of  Bankim’s  social  philosophy  is  mostly  lost  ; 
only  his  pioneering  zeal  compels  attention. 

Baftkim’s  irresistible  appeal  inspired  our  readers  to  look  for  more  Bengali  fiction. 
Rameshchandra  Dutt  and  Rabindranath  Tagore  were  already  well-known  in  nationalist 
circles  and  readers  of  the  Modern  Review  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  Sita  Devi.  From 
about  1915  to  1930  it  was  a  Bengali  boom  in  Malayalam.  Translations  of  the  above  (mostly 
through  English)  by  very  competent  people  shone  better  than  the  mediocre  imitations  of 
C.V.  Raman  Pillai  and  Chandu  Menon.  That  some  of  their  works  were  translated  by  more 
than  one  author  shows  the  popularity  of  the  Bengali  trio — Bankim,  Tagore  and  R.C.  Dutt. 

As  I  look  back  upon  these  early  Bengali  novels  I  feel  that  what  fascinated  Malayalees 
were  not  the  similarities  of  the  two  societies  but  the  quaintness  and  the  exotic  thrill  they 
offered.  The  moving  scenes  of  revolutionary  activities  in  Anandamath,  the  savage  cry  of 
the  Kapalika  reverberating  in  the  thick  jungles  in  Kapalkundala,  the  unending  struggle  of 
the  Brahmin  widows  as  in  the  novels  of  Saratchandra,  the  religious  heterodoxy  of  the 
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Brahmaists  as  in  Gori — these  were  exciting  but  unfamiliar  aspects  oflife  to  us.  The  experience 
continues  through  the  novels  of  Tarasankar  and  Bibhutibhusan  and  even  today  many  have 
a  weakness  for  the  Bengali  serials  in  the  weekly  journals. 


ROMANCE  AND  REALITY 


Bhudeb  Chaudhuri 


THE  art  of  fiction  in  Bengali,  that  of  the  novel  to  be  precise,  has  several  peaks  ;  it  attains 
the  first  peak  in  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee.  Of  the  fourteen  narratives  written  by  him,' 
three  are  short  in  size  ;  they  also  show  a  diminution  in  quality.2  Of  the  remaining  eleven, 
six  have  been  classified  as  romances3  and  four  others  as  social  novels  :  Visavriksa,  Can- 
drasekhar,  RajanI,  and  Krisnakanter  Will.  Rajsinha  is  a  historical  novel,  a  class  by  itself. 
Candrasekhar  renders  a  complex  human  situation  against  a  historical  backdrop.  A  close 
scrutiny  would,  however,  reveal  that  Bankim’s  social  novels  are  really  social  romances.  In 
fact,  his  major  fictions  are  all  interlaced  wtih  traits  of  romance  and  novel,  and  this  perhaps 
explains  the  unique  spell  of  his  work. 

Confronted  with  adverse  criticism  of  his  treatment  of  Rohinl  in  Krisnakanter  Will,  his 
most  accredited  novel,4  Bankim  asserted,  ‘...  literary  works  are  expositions  of  the  complex 
problems  of  human  life...’.'1  Literature,  in  all  the  varied  forms,  reflects  life  in  both  idealistic 
and  naturalistic  senses,6  although  there  is  variance  in  degrees.  It  is  particularly  the  novel, 
as  Bankim  also  affirmed,  which  is  most  concerned  with  mundane  existence  in  all  its  intricacy 
and  aims  at  describing  life  truthfully,  or  realistically. 

‘What  am  I  to  do  with  this  life,  what  has  to  be  done  with  it  ?’  This  was  Bankim’s 
puzzlement  and  it  haunted  him  from  a  very  young  age.7  That,  indeed,  is  the  burden  of  the 
modern  age.  In  the  new  perspective,  man  is  no  longer  a  simple  ‘social  animal’,  but  an 
individual  tied  inextricably  to  the  social  fabric.  The  social  order  came  into  existence  because 
of  man’s  own  necessities,  not  only  the  physical  needs,  but  also  the  spiritual  ;  it  imposed  a 
regulating  pattern  on  individuals,  partly  curtailing  his  freedom,  but  paradoxically  it  also 
led  to  the  individuals’s  intellectual  selt-expansion.  The  individual  progressively  realized  that 
true  freedom  lies  in  a  voluntary  subjugation  of  the  self,  that  we  lose  our  selves  when  we 
cling  to  the  self.  Rabindranath  Tagore  observed  once,  ‘...the  fact  can  never  be  ignored 
that  we  have  our  greatest  delight  when  we  realize  ourselves  in  others  and  that  is  the  definition 
of  love. ’H  Much  earlier,  Bankim  discovered,  ‘...  the  human  self  cannot  have  completeness 
without  bhakti.  ’  9  For  him  bhakti  meant  love  sublimated  in  godliness.  However,  when  the 
social  order,  the  original  base  for  man’s  self-expansion,  degenerates  into  a  repressive  machine, 
into  obdurate  bigotry,  man’s  individuality  struggles  for  a  total  emancipation,  and  this  results 
in  a  new  tension.  And  it  is  precisely  at  this  juncture  that  the  tangled  issues  of  man’s 
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predicament  find  their  expression  in  the  art  of  the  novel. 

Bankimchandra  was  the  first,  and  also  the  foremost,  amongst  the  luminaries  of  hi's  time, 
to  grasp  this  emerging  spirit  of  life.  Society  was  steeped  in  superstitions,  and  the  individual’s 
urge  for  self-expansion  was  thwarted  by  ingrained  conservatism.  Bankim,  the  artist — a 
wayfarer  in  quest  of  life — chronicles  in  his  fictions  this  social  turbulence  and  also  the  stirrings 
in  the  individual  psyche. 


II 

Durgesnahdini,  his  first  venture,  unfolds  a  tale  of  quadrangular  love,  where  the  two  main 
feminine  characters  are  in  their  radiant  youth — aged  sixteen  and  twenty-two.  The  hero  and 
his  rival  are  also  young— one  is  twenty-five  and  the  other  ‘not  exceeding  thirty’.  This  is 
curious,  as  child  marriage  was  almost  an  obligatory  practice  in  the  contemporary  Bengali 
society.  Bankim  himself  was  first  married  to  a  girl  of  five,  when  he  was  only  eleven.  And 
several  critics  locate  the  source  of  such  love-tales  in  English  literature. 10  Bankim,  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  also  the  artist,  had  inwardness  with  the  just  sprouting  and  yet  dormant  life-spring 
of  the  first  generation  of  the  English-educated  urban  Bengali  middle  class.  Such  love-stories 
did  not  have  roots  in  the  immediate  milieu.  Yet  this  has  to  be  noted  that  the  art  of  the 
novel,  even  of  romance,  needs  the  base  of  quotidian  reality.  Otherwise,  it  would  lack 
veracity  and  the  narrative  would  be  a  work  of  fancy,  a  fairy  tale.  No  doubt,  the  ardour  of 
free  love  that  fascinated  the  young  Bengali  sensibility  came  down  to  them  from  their  (avid 
reading  of  English  Romantic  literature.  If  art  be  an  imitation  of  life,  life  is  also  an  imitation 
of  art,  and  even  at  an  initial  stage,  the  impact  percolated  to  the  base  of  social  life.  Bankim 
seized  the  new  spirit,  and  also  reflected  on  the  impact,  both  immediate  and  ultimate,  of 
this  newly-discovered  experience  upon  the  still  evolving  life-pattern.  While  it  released  his 
fictional  creativity,  it  also  complicated  and  enriched  the  design  of  his  novels. 

Durgesnandim  was  published  in  1865.  And  it  was  in  1861  that  Hemchandra  Ban- 
dyopadhyay  wrote  his  Cinta  Tarangini  under  the  grim  shadow  of  a  sad  and  shocking  event  : 
Shnshchandra  Ghosh,  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  as  well  as  a  fellow  graduate  of  the  Calcutta 
University  in  the  second  year  (1859),  committed  suicide.  Unrequited  passion  had  been  at 
the  root.  Ramkamal  Bhattacharya,  another  bright  student — the  elder  brother  of  the  famous 
Krishnakamal — also  took  his  own  life  in  the  same  year  in  similar  circumstances. 11  These 
cannot  be  passed  by  as  stray  events  :  they  indicate  the  vehemence  of  the  conflict  that  scarred 
the  sensitive  young  minds.  Certain  events  in  Bankim’s  own  life  also  show  a  similar  polarity. 
He  lost  his  first  wife,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  remarried  the  following  year.  This 
time,  he  himself  went  to  select  his  bride.12  On  the  other  hand,  Bankim  admitted,  time  and 
again,  that  Visavriksa  had  an  autobiographical  note,  though  ‘coloured’  by  imagination.13 
He  spoke  several  times  of  his  lapses  due  to  keeping  bad  company  at  a  stage  in  his  youth, 
and  of  the  influence  of  his  second  wife,  Rajlakshmi14  who  helped  him  in  his  morai  recovery. 
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Bankim  s  personal  experiences  shaped  in  a  large  measure  his  fictive  structures. 

The  chief  motif  in  his  fictions  is  the  unremitting  clash  between  the  resurgent  individual 
and  the  social  being  shackled  by  conventions.  The  social  situation  had  been  in  ferment  and 
was  yet  to  take  a  definite  shape.  The  individuality  that  suffered  most,  in  the  process,  was 
that  of  the  women.  They  had  been  denied  the  primary  rights  and  the  necessary  opportunities 
for  self-fulfilment,  as  is  well  known  today.  They  had  been  deprived  of  the  rights  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  education,  free  choice  and  many  other  privileges  in  a  male-dominated  society,  while 
they  had  to  carry  the  burden  of  diity  and  satisfy  the  whims  and  lusts  of  their  male  masters. 
A  radical  remodelling  of  the  established  framework  takes  decades,  even  centuries  ;  but 
change  was  in  the  air.  The  new  spirit  was  perceptible  initially  at  the  level  of  thought,  which' 
gradually  filiated  to  the  social  structure.-  Bankim  seized  the  contemporary  problem  in  all 
its  dimensions,  and  Durgesnandini  was  the  result. 

The  story,  adapted  from  historical  documents  and  idealized,  illustrates  the  virtuosity 
and  imaginative  vision  of  the  author,  a  testimony  to  his  concern  for  the  life  that  may  be 
realized  in  the  future.  It  is  a  romance,  but  a  romance  may  not  be  romantic  in  essence,  at 
least  where  romanticism  is  a  flight  from  the  realities  of  life.  In  fact,  a  free  play  of  imagination 
sustains  the  art  of  romance,  only  when  it  is  in  consonance  with  the  rationale  of  living 
experience.  The  novel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preoccupied  with  the  harsh  realities  of  life, 
complex  and  even  unfathomable,  as  the  human  mind  is  like  an  untrodden  forest.  In  Durges- 
nandinl,  the  interplay  of  contemplative  vision  and  the  ‘probable’  (to  use  Aristotle’s  term) 
shows  the  coalescence  of  the  actual  and  the  ideal. 

Like  many  other  narratives  of  Bankim,  DurgesnandinI  has  a  two-plot  story.  The  major, 
one  involving  Tilottama-Jagatsinha-Ayesha-Osman  is  fundamentally  a  romance,  depicted 
against  the  shadowy  backdrop  of  history.  But  the  episode  of  Vimala  and  Virendrasinha, 
with  its  collision  between  the  nascent  spirit  of  individuality  and  the  regressive  social  custom, 
gives  us  a  foretaste  of  the  futuristic  novel.  The  primary  plot  also  gripped  the  fervour  of 
the  age.  Tilottama,  a  meek  and  a  passive  young  woman,  stakes  even  her  life  for  her  freely 
selected  mate,  Jagatsinha.  This  is  not  quite  an  imaginary  episode.  As  early  as  on  March  12, 
1835,  a  letter  contributed  to  the  Samacar  Darpan  on  behalf  of  the  ‘Women  of  Chuchura’ 
accosted  their  ‘fathers  and  brothers’  with  inconvenient  questions.  We  may  instance  one  : 
‘Why  do  you  treat  us  unkindly  like  the  oxen  or  inanimate  objects  ?  Can  we  not  select  our 
husbands  on  our  own  consideration  ?’15  The  letter,  and  quite  a  few  others  in  the  same  vein, 
had  in  fact  been  composed  by  some  enlightened  young  males.  Bankim’s  Tilottama  is  a 
positive  answer  to  that  question.  The  spirit  is  even  more  manifest  in  Ayesha,  the  first  assertive 
feminine  individual  in  Bengali  fiction,  whose  intrepidity  matches  with  her  womanly  grace. 
Ayesha  belongs  to  the  realm  of  romance,  but  her  character  does  not  cross  the  limits  of 
plausibility.  The  story  of  her  free  selection  could  pose  a  severe  threat  to  the  social  bigotry 
precluding  love-relations  between  a  Hindu  and  a  Muslim,  and  the  objective  situation  was 
not  ripe — it  is  not  yet  ripe — for  such  relationship,  unfettered  by  religions  or  creeds.  Bankim, 
both  a  visionary  and  a  realist,  keeps  within  the  boundaries  of  the  existing  social  reality,  and 
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at  the  same  time  prefigures  the  distant  future.  And  it  is  in  the  fitness  ot  things  that  a  finely 
woven  story  ends  in  the  dreamy  recapitulation  of  Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay  s  Angurlya 
Vinimay. 

The  story  of  Vimala,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  compelling  facticity  and  is  based  on 
individual  and  social  experience.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  two  illegitimate  daughters  of 
Abhiram  Svami,  a  greatly  learned  man  who  finally  turns  into  a  monk,  rocks  the  very  base 
of  the  prevailing  social  ethics.  Vimala,  the  second  of  the  two,  has,  from  the  conventional 
view-point,  a  murkier  history  ;  she  was  born  of  a  £ udrani .  Abhiram’ s  affectionate  concern 
for  them  adds  a  human  touch  to  a  potentially  turbulent  theme.  Yet  even  this  episode  finally 
savours  of  romance,  the  main  crux  of  the  problem  is  put  aside.  Vimala  asserts  fervently 
that  if  a  union  not  solemnized  through  mantras  can  claim  access  to  heaven,  her  mother’s 
accession  is  assured.  This  is  indeed  an  astounding  proclamation,  inconceivable  in  those  days. 
And  the  terms,  under  which  Vimala’s  self-effacive  love  achieves  consummation  in  marriage, 
are  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  between  individual  dignity  and  social  orthodoxy.  Romance 
and  reality  telescope,  softening  the  sharp  edges,  the  misty  historical  past  providing  the 
necessary  plausibility.  The  dilemmas  confronting  the  individual — it  is  really  a  problem  of 
choice — are  sharply  presented  and  also  shelved  aside  ;  and  a  compromise  is  possible,  as  the 
social  conditions  are  still  fluid.  Durgesnandinl,  indeed,  is  a  humanist’s  dream  of  a  still 
evolving  social  ethos.  Kapalkundala  and  MrinalinI  are  more  romantic  than  real  romance. 
Bankim  refers  to  the  poetic  qualities  of  the  first.16  MrinalinI  follows  the  same  track,  though 
not  with  the  same  ease.  Both  the  narratives  stray  further  away  from  the  nexus  of  the  newly 
emerging  society. 


Ill 

In  Visavriksa,  Bankim  discovers  his  own  area  and  idiom.  And  here  it  needs  to  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  an  artist- who  had  also  a  deep  commitment  to  life.  He  was  a  utilitarian,  with  a 
difference.17  Notwithstanding  the  initial  influence  of  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832),  Auguste 
Comte  (1798-1857)  and  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873),  he  develops  gradually  his  own 
approach  to  life  and  art.  ‘Artists,’  he  asserts,  ‘effect  mental  purgation  through  creation  of 
supreme  beauty.’18  Elsewhere  he  counsels  the  new  writers  of  Bengal  to  take  to  writing  only 
if  they  feel  that  they  can  create  beauty  or  impart  some  good  to  the  country  or  mankind. 19 

From  Visavriksa  onward,  Bankim  wields  his  pen  keeping  in  view  particularly  the  moral 
ideal.  On  completion  of  the  novel,  he  appends  a  sentence  :  ‘We  have  finished  Visavriksa 
(Poison  Tree).  Hope,  this  will  bring  forth  nectar  (amrita)  in  every  household.’  In  the  next 
major  fiction,  Candrasekhar,  the  objective  is  more  explicit,  and  the  author’s  voice  is  distinctly 
audible.  ‘The  sinful  Saivalinl  failed  to  understand  that  sin  was  not  measured  by  success  or 
unsuccess.  Yet,  on  some  day,  she  will  realize  this  and  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  even  her 
bones  and  ribs  to  make  atonement.  Had  we  not  known  this,  we  would  not  have  held  the 
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pen  to  write  this  sinful  tale.  This  is  what  prompts  Bankim’s  creative  enterprise. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  resurgence  of  individuality — especially  of  feminine 
individuality  in  tace  of  social  bigotry  was  the  new  phenomenon  in  nineteenth-century 
Bengal.  Bankim  s  artistic  virtuosity  delineates  all  facets  of  th.e  problem.  Visavriksa  poses 
the  question  of  widow  remarriage  and  polygamy  of  the  males.  In  Samya  (1879)  Bankim 
argues  :  ...  widow  remarriage  is  neither  good,  nor  bad  ;  remarriage  of  all  widows  is  not 
good  ,  however,  the  right  of  the  widows  to  remarry,  if  they  so  desire,  should  certainly  be 
conceded  to.’2"  His  long-drawn  arguments  suggest  ambivalence  and  doubt.  His  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  widower  s  right  to  remarry  show  a  similar  uncertainty.21  All  this  points  to 
the  divided  allegiance  of  a  utilitarian  artist  facing  the  confrontation  between  the  entrenched 
notions  of  propriety  and  social  stability  and  the  claims  of  the  awakened  consciousness.  In 
Visavriksa  the  deprivations  suffered  by  widows  find  a  poignant  expression.  The  romantic 
agony  of  Kunda  and  the  explosive  resentment  of  Hlra,  who  is  more  self-conscious,  receive 
a  delicate,  sympathetic  treatment.  The  bitter  and  tragic  consequences  of  polygamy  are 
demonstrated  in  Nagendra’s  nemesis,  though  the  focus  is  tangential.  Bankim  also  brings 
to  light  another  contemporary  tangle,  the  moral  unbalance  in  the  conscientious  educated 
people  of  the  day.  That  is  the  source  of  the  malady  not  only  in  Visavriksa,  but  also  in 
Krisnakanter  Will.  In  Visavriksa,  the  artist’s  preoccupation  with  the  theme  is  amply  under¬ 
lined  in  the  text  itself.22  Bankim’s  distressed  confession  regarding  his  own  lapses  in  early 
youth  and  his  return  to  rectitude  also  deserve  attention  in  this  context.  The  self-infliction 
of  Nagendranath  is  revealed  in  soft,  compassionate  tone,  and  this  is  perhaps  explained  by 
the  intensity  of  the  author’s  own  experience  and  suffering. 

Candrasekhar  shows  a  much  deeper  penetration  into  the  malaise  of  the  age.  Widow 
remarriage  becomes  a  recurrent  theme  in  literature,  especially  because  of  the  crusading 
endeavours  of  Vidyasagar.  But  the  bond  of  childhood  love  inducing  a  mature  married  girl 
to  abandon  her  home,  the  most  secure  social  anchor  for  the  females,  and  to  leave  behind 
a  husband,  highly  respected  for  his  personal  integrity  and  scholarship,  amounted  to  a 
sacrilege  in  those  days.  Even  at  a  much  later  date,  such  events  would  cause  a  commotion. 
The  storm  that  broke  out  after  the  publication  of  Saratchandra’s  Gnhadaha  is  not  quite  a 
distant  event.  Bankim’s  imagination  shows  an  intrepidity  and  non-conformity  that  were 
unthinkable  in  his  age.  His  art  shows  the  positive  aspects  of  utilitarianism  and  empathic 
humanism,  a  tireless  quest  for  actuality  with  futuristic  vision. 

Coming  to  the  objective  realities  of  the  situation,  one  perceives  considerable  changes  in 
the  period  between  1835  and  1865,  the  year  of  publication  of  the  letter  claiming  women’s 
liberation  and  that  of  the  publication  of  Durgesnandinl.  The  Hindu  College,  the  centre  of 
English  learning  for  Bengali  young  man  was  founded  in  1817,  while  the  Hindu  Balika 
Vidyalay  fBethune  School  of  later  days)  in  1849.  And  Visavriksa  was  serialized  from  1872. 
The  inner  agitation  of  educated  young  men  is  evident  in  the  self-immolation  of  two  brilliant 
products  of  the  system.  The  mental  development  of  the  progeny  of  the  Hindu  Balika 
Vidyalay  was  yet  to  assume  a  distinct  shape.  The  reason  is  not  merely  the  time  lag  ;  the 
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new  mood  lacked  an  objective  social  structure  to  bear  fruit.  Candrasekbar  was  serialized 
from  1874.  two  years  after  Visavriksa.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  perceptible  change 
in  the  social  structure  and  superstructure.  Bui  that  does  not  deter  the  author  ot  Visavriksa 
in  previsioning  the  life — that  would  be.  Bankim,  an  artist  much  ahead,  of  his  time,  pierces 
into  the  abstraction  of  probables,  to  carve  out  a  concrete  shape  of  the  prospective  life-pattern. 
His  difficulties,  however,  are  formidable. 

First,  Saivalfm,  with  her  temperament  and  character,  certainly  might  claim  to  be  a  prodigy 
of  the  Hindu  Balika  Vidyalay.  But  the  objective  base  for  her  defiant  individuality  to  thrive 
did  not  exist  ;  and  Bankim  has  to  place  his  narrative  some  hundred  years  back  in  the  romance 
of  history.  Thus  starts  an  interplay  of  romance  and  reality.  We  are  in  the  maze  ot  past 
history,  but  the  problem  exclusively  belongs  to  the  fast  burgeoning  modernity.  And  Bankim 
proceeds  cautiously  maintaining  a  rather  precarious  balance. 

The  incongruities  are  obvious.  But  the  delineation  produces  a-  strange  spell  where  the 
actual  and  the  probable  merge  together,  and  we  witness  again  a  see-saw  of  romance  and 
reality.  At  the  outset,  the  artist  says,  ‘Thus  crept  in  love.  The  hero  is  aged  sixteen  and  the 
heroine  eight.’  Not  only  that,  Saivalinfs  creator  states  categorically  that  she  has  little  edu¬ 
cation,  she  cannot  even  count  the  numbers.  Yet  at  a  most  crucial  juncture  ot  the  novel  she 
accosts  Pratap  to  say,  ‘Don’t  you  know  that  the  contemplation  of  your  beauty  turned  my 
home  into  a  jungle  ?  Don’t  you  know,  I  have  left  home  only  with  the  hope  that  I  may 
regain  your  love  ?  Who  is  Foster  to  me  ?’  Again,  we  note  her  forthright  challenge  to  society  : 
‘We  (Saivalini  and  Pratap)  were  like  two  flowers  on  the  same  stalk  in  a  forest.  Why  did 
you  tear  us  up  and  separate  ?’  All  these  remarks  and  many  others  do  not  quite  go  with  an 
illiterate,  immature  girl.  The  wrenching  agony  of  $aivalim,  till  the  last,  projects  the  inescap¬ 
able  destiny  of  a  feminine  individual,  who  experiences  in  full  measure  the  convulsions  of 
the  modern  spirit  in  a  conservative  world.  Even  the  supernatural  powers  of  Ramananda 
SvamI  fail  to  avert  the  catastrophy.  In  situations  like  ‘Agadh  Jale  Samtar’,  the  interweaving 
of  romance  and  reality  is  superb  ;  the  chapter  ‘Yogabal  na  Psychic  force’  has  a  similar 
power.  And  the  artist  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  inevitable.  So  Pratap 
finally  has  to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  fire  of  love,  and  $aivalim  has  to  return  to  her  husband’s 
home,  though  she  discovers,  just  on  regaining  her  consciousness,  that  ‘woman’s  mind  is 
very  fickle’.  Despite  Bankim’s  elegiac  eulogies,  the  tragedy  of  Pratap  is  a  grim  reminder 
of  the  fate  of  Shrishchandra  Ghosh  and  Ramkamal  Bhattacharya.  Yet  the  story  is  in  the  nature 
of  romance — the  author  has  to  come  to  terms  with  the  prevailing  ethos. 

Visavriksa,  an  earlier  work,  has  an  analogous  texture.  The  theme  is  inspired  by  the 
emerging  life-pattern  ;  but  the  jagged  ends  are  tempered,  a  dream-like  veil  is  thrown  over 
the  whole  narrative.  Suryamukhi  has  the  accomplishment  of  an  educated  urban  youngster, 
though  she  does  not  have  Saivalinl's  aggressive  non-conformism.  But  her  two  letters  addres¬ 
sed  to  Kamalmam  and  her  remarks  to  her  husband  after  Kunda’s  departure  from  home 
reveal  her  real  identity. 

In  RajanI  Bankim  deftly  attempts  to  bring  to  light  a  rather  unusual  aspect  ol  the  feminine 
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individuality.  It  expresses  itself  in  love— the  love  of  a  blind  girl,  kindled  by  touch.  The 
psychosomatic  knots  are  disentangled  adroitly.  Yet  the  story  turns  into  a  romantic  effusion. 
And  that  is  because  the  entanglement  does  not  have  the  support  of  a  corresponding  social 
frame.  The  Amarnath-Lavangalata  episode  may  find  a  parallel  in  Saratchandra’s  Devdas, 
precisely  in  the  Parvati-Devdas  tangle,  though  the  context  is  different.  This  also  bears  out 
the  tact  that  Bankim  appeared  on  the  literary  scene  at  an  age  that  was  not  fully  prepared 
to  receive  his  ideas,  and  that  is  a  misfortune. 

Krisnakanter  Will,  on  which  there  is  no  supernatural  intrusion,  is  considered  the  most 
realistic  ot  Bankim  s  fictions.  Yet  even  here  the  incongruities  are  evident.  The  locale  is  a 
rural  environment,  while  the  problems  are  essentially  of  urban  modern  life.  That  has  been 
always  for  him  the  only  alternative  to  a  historical  backdrop.  And  the  problem  is  too  intricate 
tor  the  setting.  In  fact,  the  counterfeit  gold  ornaments  that  RohinI  displays  to  Bhramar  as 
her  lover  s  gift  are  a  glaring  paradox.  She  does  so  in  broad  day-light  in  the  private  apartment 
of  Krisnakanta  s  palace.  After  discomfiture  on  being  detected  in  Krisnakanta’s  chamber  at 
dead  ot  night,  it  would  have  been  in  the  fitness  of  things  if  she  had  been  buried  alive  by 
the  zamindar  s  managerial  staff.  Instead,  she  waits  for  days  together  in  perfect  ease  to  elope 
with  Govindalal.  The  congruity  breaks  down,  as  the  episode  does  not  accord  with  the 
rationale  ot  the  prevalent  rural  society,  and  the  elements  of  romance  steal  into  the  raw 
world  of  reality. 


IV 

And  yet  despite  this,  the  artist  in  Bankim  shows  a  rare  integrity.  A  widow’s  sexual  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  married  young  man  without  any  social  sanction  would  have  been  too  hot  for  the 
social  set-up  of  the  day.  Yet  Bankim,  with  his  artistic  empathy,  comprehended  all  aspects 
of  the  modern  predicament  to  be  able  to  visualize  its  final  outcome.  That  persistent  question 
haunted  him  all  through  .  V^hat  has  to  be  done  with  this  life  ?  And  the  conventional 
answers  were  not  at  all  acceptable  to  his  artistic  sensibility.  The  happy  union  of  Tilottama 
and  Jagatsinha  does  not  efface  the  tragedy  of  Ayesha,  the  re-umon  of  SuryamukhI  and 
Nagendranath  is  haunted  by  the  shade  of  Kunda,  Rajam-Saclndra’s  much  longed-for  union 
is  overshadowed  by  Amarnath’s  pilgrimage  in  the  void.  Candrasekhar  is  an  implacable 
tragedy  and  the  tension  never  relaxes.  Even  for  Bankim,  who  quested  for  the  ultimate  bliss, 
this  was  too  much  to  endure.  Initially,  he  was  influenced  by  Bentham’s  maxim  of ‘greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number’  and  by  Comte’s  concept  of  the  total  welfare  of  man,  the 
supreme  good  of  the  universe.  And  yet  these  maxims  do  not  quite  satisfy  him.  Not  only 
the  welfare  of  mankind  in  general,  but  a  blissful  ecstatic  culmination  of  man  in  his  individual 
and  collective  entity  is  what  he  aspires  to.  Here  he  follows  the  oriental  masters  ;  the  teachings 
of  Comte  and  others  are  elevated  to  a  spiritual  dimension  by  the  gospels  of  the 
Bhagavad-gita 23  and  other  Hindu  scriptural  texts.  Finally,  he  evolves  a  philosophy  of  his 
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own,  a  creative  adaptation  of  Hindu  and  humanist  tenets. 

In  Dharmatattva  Bankim  reaches  the  firm  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  man’s  eman¬ 
cipation  is  bhakti,  as  we  have  seen  earlier.  And  for  him,  bhakd  acquires  a  true  significance 
‘when  all  propensities  of  man  move  toward  God  or  follow  God’.24  The  revised  version  of 
Krisnakanter  Will,  his  most  mature  work,  records  his  final  realization.  Of  the  four  editions 
of  the  book  published  during  Bankim’s  life-time,  three  end  in  the  inconsolable  grief  and 
suicide  of  Govindalal.  But  an  ‘Appendix’  was  added  to  the  fourth,  where  Govindalal  re-ap- 
pears  with  the  blissful  message  of  Bhramaradhik  Bhramar.  Dharmatattva  came  out  in  a 
serial  form  from  1884.  Much  before  that  Anandamath,  and  later,  gradually,  with  the  message 
of  Dharmatattva,  Devi  Caudhuranl  and  Sitaram,  the  famous  trio  of  Bankim,  were  published, 
an  admixture  of  romantic  effusion  and  utilitarianism.  After  all  these,  the  last  edition  of  Krisna¬ 
kanter  Will  appeared  in  1892.  A  tale  of  man’s  tragic  destiny  finds  its  end  in  a  compassionate 
humane  vision  of  life.  Govindalal’s  agony  is  the  stark  reality.  But  the  ‘Appendix’  takes  the 
story  to  the  world  of  romance.  And  the  artist  with  his  deep  moral  commitment  finds  a 
way  out  of  his  divided  allegiances. 
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A  RATIONAL  QUESTER 
Bhabatosh  Datta 


BANKIMCHANDRA  CHATTOPADHYAY  is  more  known  as  a  creative  writer  of 
fiction  than  as  a  scholar.  A  more  intent  reader  of  Bankimchandra  is  amazed  to  see  the  range 
of  his  studies,  the  depth  of  his  thinking  as  well  as  the  variety  of  his  interest.  He  started  his 
literary  career  by  writing  novels,  but  his  analytic  and  philosophical  mind  became  evident 
when  he  began  to  edit  his  famous  magazine  Vangadarsan  (1872).  The  magazine  contained 
articles  and  essays  on  various  aspects  of  life  and  society,  viz.,  history,  sociology,  literature, 
economics,  philosophy  and  even  science.  Most  of  the  essays  were  written  by  Bankimchandra 
himself. 

His  three  novels,  Durgesnandini  (1865)  Kapalkundala  (1866)  and  Mrinalini  (1869)  had 
already  stormed  the  newly  initiated  Bengali  reading  public.  These  three  novels  established 
once  for  all  his  reputation  as  a  first  rate  creative  artist  in  our  literature.  But  his  power  of 
observation,  originality  of  thinking  and  discriminating  intelligence  were  soon  discernible 
in  his  papers  read  before  learned  gatherings  and  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  and  the  Calcutta  Review.  His  essays  on  the  ‘Origin  of  Hindu  Festivals’, 
‘A  Popular  Literature  for  Bengal’,  ‘Bengali  Literature’  and  ‘Buddhism  and  the  Samkhya 
Philosophy’  show  his  extraordinary  intellectual  power,  his  wide  reading  and  independence 
of  thinking.  In  ‘Bengali  Literature’  and  ‘A  Popular  Literature  for  Bengal’  he  made  some 
bold  observations.  He  especially  noted  the  lack  of  originality  and  manliness  in  Bengali  life. 
Even  Jayadeva’s  Gitagovinda  is  seen  as  a  product  of  an  ‘effeminate  and  sensual  race’,  in 
spite  of  its  fine  lyrical  quality.  Vidyapati  and  other  vaisnava  poets  are  similarly  appraised. 
Bankim  had  high  regard  for  Smriti  and  Nyaya.  ‘The  Bengali’,  said  Bankim,  ‘had  lost  all 
dignity  of  character  and  all  manliness  ;  but  he  had  not  lost  his  acuteness  of  intellect.’1  But 
this  acuteness  of  intellect,  as  Bankim  looked  at  it,  had  no  practical  application.  While  Smriti 
or  law  developed  into  a  ponderous  system  and  made  the  Bengali  society  lost  into  a  hopeless 
quagmire,  the  Nyaya  developed  into  unintelligible  jargon  which  had  no  bearing  on  the 
material  problems.  Significantly,  the  Smriti  and  Nyaya  used  to  be  the  subjects  intensively 
studied  in  the  tols.  And  they  were  all  in  Sanskrit  and  hence  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
people.  Generally  the  Brahmins  read  Sanskrit  and  were  regarded  as  the  custodians  of  religion 
and  social  norms,  i.e.  culture  in  general.  Ordinary  people  had  to  look  to  them  for  directive 
and  advice. 
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It  was  Rammohun  Roy  (1772-1833)  who  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  first  taught  us 
to  base  our  ideas  and  opinions  on  a  rational  and  humanistic  footing  instead  of  depending 
blindly  on  the  sastras.  He  started  with  the  exploration  of  the  Vedanta  and  the  Upanisads. 
In  1818  he  published  his  tract  in  Bengali  on  widow-burning  to  show  that  the  practice  was 
not  approved  by  the  sastras.  He  examined  the  evidences  in  a  new  light  and  showed  the 

irrationality  of  widow-burning.  He  did  not  disregard  the  sastras,  only  interpreted  them  in 
a  rational  way. 

Incidentally,  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar,  after  about  forty  years  of  Rammohun’s  endeavour, 
followed  the  same  method  of  re-interpreting  the  sastras,  when  he  took  up  the  cause  of 
widow-marriage.  Both  Rammohun  and  Vidyasagar  were  moved  by  the  suffering  of  Hindu 
women  ;  and  although  they  locked  to  the  scriptures  for  support,  they  were  basically  inspired 
by  the  new  spirit  of  humanism.  The  same  spirit  of  humanism  was  at  work  in  Bankim,  but 
his  method  was  different.  In  his  view,  to  bring  about  a  social  change  one  need  not  depend 
on  the  sastras.  Man,  induced  by  a  larger  human  interest,  must  think  and  work  in  a  rational 
way  with  a  mind  free  from  narrow  prejudices.  So  what  is  most  important  js  a  discerning' 
intellect,  the  power  to  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  In  the  modern  context,  therefore, 
the  traditional  Sanskrit  education  is  not  enough.  Both  Rammohun  and  Bankim  favoured 
English  education.  It  was  through  the  Western  education  that  the  best  fruits  of  the  European 
renaissance  had  reached  Bengal  and  brought  about  a  radical  change  of  outlook  among  the 
newly  educated  class.  But  what  was  the  relevance  of  the  change  if  it  was  confined  only  to 

a  small  group  ot  English-educated  people  ?  Referring  to  his  proposed  magazine,  Vangadar- 
san,  Bankim  wrote  : 

I  have  myself  projected  a  Bengali  magazine  with  the  object  of  making  it  the 
medium  of  communication  and  sympathy  between  the  educated  and  the  unedu¬ 
cated  classes.  You  rightly  say  that  English  for  good  or  for  evil  has  become 
our  vernacular  ;  and  this  tends  daily  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  ranks  of  Bengali  society.  This,  I  think,  is  not  exactly  what  it  ought  to 
be  ;  I  think  that  we  ought  to  disanglicize  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  speak  to  the  masses  in  the  language  which  they  understand.  I  therefore 
project  a  Bengali  magazine.2 

In  his  preface  to  the  Bhagavad-gita  Bankim  made  a  very  meaningful  remark  : 

Most  of  the  present-day  readers  belong  to  the  ‘educated’  community.  Generally 
those,  who  are  trained  in  Western  education  are  known  as  ‘educated’.  I  am  using 
the  word  educated  following  the  general  practice.  The  degree  may  vary,  but 
that  most  of  the  present-day  readers  belong  to  this  educated  community  is  true 
Now  the  problem  is  that  this  educated  community  cannot  follow  the  ancient 
pandits  even  if  the  ideas  are  translated  into  Bengali.  As  the  pandits  of  the  tols  do 
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not  follow  the  Western  scholars  even  if  their  ideas  are  translated,  so  persons 
educated  in  the  Western  method  do  not  follow  the  pandits  even  if  their  statements 
are  translated.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  that.  This  has  happened  most 
naturally.  The  Western  mode  of  thinking  is  so  different  from  the  ancient  Indian 
mode  that  mere  translation  from  one  language  into  another  cannot  convey  the 
ideas.  The  present  educated  community,  since  childhood,  has  been  following  the 
Western  method  and  the  Indian  method  of  argumentation  is  unknown  to  them.3 
(Translation  mine.) 

The  observation  is  indeed  very  significant,  The  two  types  of  reasoning  are  associated 
with  two  different  types  of  intellectual  exercise.  In  Europe  also  there  was  theological  and 
scholastic  discussion  in  the  medieval  institutions.  With  Descartes  and  Bacon  the  object  of 
discussion  changed.  Men  became  more  interested  in  the  problems  of  life  around  them.  They 
wanted  to  examine  and  understand  the  world  in  which  they  lived  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
Branches  of  knowledge  like  history,  geography,  economics,  sociology  and  other  social  and 
natural  sciences  developed  as  varied  fields  of  man’s  interest.  The  focus  of  attention  invariably 
turned  to  man  and  his  universe.  The  nature  of  investigation  consequently  changed  largely 
from  this  new  methodology  which  had  been  unknown  to  us  before  the  introduction  of 
English  education. 

When  a  very  remarkable  predecessor  of  Bankimchandra,  Aksaykumar  Datta  (1820-1886), 
who  is  regarded  as  our  first  literary  essayist,  wrote  Bahyavastur  Sahit  Manav  Prakritir 
Samvandha  Vicar  (Examination  of  Relation  between  Eluman  Nature  and  the  Physical 
World),  he  broke  fresh  ground.  The  philosophical  quest  contained  in  the  two  volumes  of 
this  book  (1851,  1853)  was  something  new  to  the  Bengali  readers.  (The  book,  of  course, 
was  based  on  George  Combe  s  Constitution  ot  Man.)  In  this  book  Aksaykumar  discussed 
man  s  relation  with  his  environment.  Actually  he  wanted  to  spell  out  scientifically  the 
necessary  adjustment  with  the  physical  environment,  to  ensure  human  happiness.  In  order 
to  be  happy,  man  must  understand  the  laws  of  nature.  One  finds  some  similarity  of  approach 
and  ideas  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  conduct  between  Aksaykumar  Datta  and  Bankim¬ 
chandra.  That  is  because  both  of  them  drew  largely  on  the  English  social  philosophers  like 
Bentham,  Mill  and  Comte.  Bankim  had  deep  respect  for  ancient  Indian  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations,  but  he  was  more  interested  in  examining  man’s  relation  with  his  society  than  with 
God.  In  India  the  philosophical  quest  reached  a  rare  height,  but  this  height  was  rarefied. 
The  Nyaya  system  offers  a  very  intricate  critical  apparatus,  but  it  has  little  relation  with 
mundane  existence.  Bankimchandra  had  observed  rightly  that  this  life  and  society  had  never 
become  the  subject  of  their  enquiry.  The  modern  spirit  of  enquiry  bases  its  arguments 
entirely  on  the  data  collected  through  sense-experience.  Aksaykumar  Datta  was  a  member 
of  the  Tattvabodhim  Sabha  (1843).  This  Sabha  was  founded  by  Devendranath  Tagore  and 
the  objective  was  to  deliberate  on  spiritual  and  religious  matters.  Aksaykumar’s  unflinching 
rationality  led  even  Devendranath,  a  devoutly  religious  man,  to  examine  the  LJpanisads  afresh. 
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Bankim chandra  imbibed  the  spirit  of  rational  thinking  that  first  made  its  appearance  in 
Rammohun  s  reforming  zeal.  It  became  pronounced  in  the  students  of  the  Hindu  college 
known  as  the  young  Bengal.  These  students  under  the  tutelage  of  the  talented  Anglo-Indian 
teacher  H.L.V.  Derozio  organized  seminars  and  debating  clubs  with  the  aim  of  discussing 
and  reviewing  the  social  problems  and  other  pertinent  questions.  They  brought  out  a  journal 
Bengal  Spectator  in  1843.  This  magazine  was  of  high  standard  and  carried  brilliant  obser¬ 
vations  and  comments  by  the  former  students  of  the  Hindu  College,  many  of  whom  had 
established  themselves  in  different  spheres  of  life.  Tarachand  Chakrabarty,  a  young  associate 
of  Rammohun  was  the  editor.  Incidentally  the  TattvabodhinI  Patrika  of  Devendranath 
Tagore  of  which  Aksaykumar  Datta  was  the  editor,  came  out  almost  simultaneously.  Both 
these  magazines  carried  liberal  views.  The  TattvabodhinI  Patrika,  of  course,  was  primarily 
a  religious  magazine.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  similarity  of  names,  Bengal  Spectator 
and  Vahgadarsan.  Bankim  was  a  mere  child  when  Bengal  Spectator  appeared  ;  although 
the  journal  did  not  last  long,  Bankim  must  have  read  it  later.  It  represented  ideas  and 
opinions  of  the  newly  enlightened  Bengalis. 


II 

Bankimchandra  wrote  a  number  of  essays  and  articles  in  Vahgadarsan  on  various  aspects 
of  Indian  life  and  culture.  He  wrote  mainly  on  literature,  history,  economic  condition, 
archaeology,  philosophy,  religion  and  social  problems.  What  distinguish  his  essays  are 
fidelity  to  fact  and  clarity  of  judgment  ;  he  tried  to  interpret  the  data  in  the  light  of  modern 
thinking.  He  forsook  the  traditional  method  of  the  pandits  and  introduced  the  Western 
method  of  literary  criticism.  He  made  comparative  study  of  Shakespeare,  Kalidasa  and 
Bhavabhuti.4  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career  we  find  Bankim  preoccupied 
with  the  idea  of  restoring  and  writing  the  history  of  Bengal.  For  neither  Bengal  nor  India 
had  any  recorded  history  of  the  past.  It  was  the  European  administrators  like  Charles  Stewart 
and  Elphinstone  and  the  scholars  associated  with  the  Asiatic  Society  who  made  the  initial 
attempt  at  reconstructing  the  history  of  India.  Bankim  was  particularly  eager  to  bring  to 
light  the  history  of  his  own  motherland  Bengal5,  and  his  aim  was  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  Bengali  people.  His  thirst  for  history  has  few  equals.  While  India  has  little  historical 
literature,  Europe  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greeks  is  rich  in  such  literature.  History  is  the 
record  of  man’s  awareness  of  his  past.  Bankim’s  intense  patriotism  was  the  result  of  his 
reading  of  history.  Connected  with  the  search  for  history,  his  enquiry  into  the  economic 
and  moral  condition  of  his  people  led  him  to  write  essays.  His  other  essays  were  on  religion 
and  morality.  In  the  context  of  those  days  these  essays  had  considerable  significance.  They 
are  related  to  the  gradual  transformation  and  evolution  of  our  moral  and  religious  ideas. 
He  interpreted  Hinduism  in  the  new  light  of  scientific  rationalism.  In  1886  and  1888  he 
wrote  Krisnacaritra  and  Dharmatattva  respectively.  In  the  former  he  made  a  thorough 
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research  into  the  Mahabharata  and  presented  Krisna  not  as  a  god  but  as  an  ideal  man.  In 
the  latter  he  explained  and  elucidated  the  duties  of  an  individual  to  his  society.  He  first 
defined  what  constitutes  the  ideal  human  being  and  then  proceeded  to  determine  in  a  most 
reasoned  manner  his  duties  and  responsibilities  to  his  family,  society,  nation  and  to  man  in 
general. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  these  essays  is  the  perspicacity  of  his  thought.  He  argues  his 
point  with  extraordinary  precision.  His  keen  intellect  avoids  all  kinds  of  superstitious  belief, 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  facts  and  evidences  offered  by  the  social  reality.  We  had  been 
hitherto  accustomed  to  certain  ways  and  conduct  of  life.  These  ways  and  conduct  were 
now  found  meaningless  in  an  altered  situation.  Bankim  was  very  clear  in  defining  the  new 
situation. 

A  similar  crisis  was  faced  also  by  England  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
when  the  old  tenets  of  medieval  Christianity  were  questioned  by  the  new  discoveries  in 
biological  and  other  sciences.  There  was  a  general  tendency  to  determine  the  laws  governing 
the  physical  world.  ‘The  philosophy  of  natural  law’,  observes  Sabine,  ‘of  natural  religion, 
of  natural  economy  was  rooted  in  both  the  intellectual  and  the  social  presumptions  of  the 
seventeenth  century.’6  Buckle  in  his  History  of  Civilization  tried  to  show  how  geographical 
conditions  shaped  the  character  of  a  society  vis-a-vis  the  individual.  He  elaborated  his  thesis 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  book  illustrating  the  Indian  condition.  This  book  greatly 
influenced  Bankimchandra.  Not  only  did  he  refer  to  this  book,  he  even  translated  certain 
portions  of  it  in  his  Vahgadeser  Krisak  (The  Peasantry  of  Bengal).  He  also  showed  how 
poetic  creations  underwent  changes  in  different  environments. 

But  granting  that  one  can  discover  the  laws  of  nature  by  observing  the  natural  phenomena, 
can  any  such  law  be  formulated  to  determine  the  moral  conduct  also  ?  In  other  words,  laws 
can  be  framed  in  regard  to  the  physical  world  as  the  new  sciences  had  done,  but  can 
universally  acceptable  laws  be  set  up  with  regard  to  man’s  conduct  ?  What  is  good  for 
certain  men  may  not  be  thought  good  for  others  in  other  contexts.  The  Positivists  explained 
the  objective  historical  phenomena  but  made  no  attempt  to  set  up  objective  norms  of  ethical 
conduct.  The  utilitarians  in  England  tried  to  frame  certain  ethical  values,  and  their  objectivity 
acquired  the  rigidity  of  mechanical  laws.  Both  the  Positivists  and  the  Utilitarians  believed 
in  rational  and  objective  approach  ;  scriptural  authority  was  not  enough.  Keeping  in  view 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  and  the  natural  proclivity  of  man  to  seek  pleasure, 
the  norms  of  individual  and  social  conduct  have  to  be  determined.  This  was  the  Utilitarian 
view.  To  them  one  may  or  may  not  believe  in  God,  but  one  must  have  to  believe  in 
humanity,  the  individual  self  being  a  part  of  it.  To  the  Positivist  thinkers  God  was  replaced 
by  what  they  called  the  goddess  of  humanity.  Religion  should  be  ‘natural’  with  the  evolution 
of  the  material  conditions  and  not  ‘revealed’  as  it  was  to  the  Buddha,  Jesus  and  Mahammed. 
So  Renan,  Buckle  and  Seeley7  made  fresh  re-assessment  of  Jesus’s  life  in  the  light  of  reason. 
The  maxim  of  the  inevitabhty  of  the  law  of  nature  makes  mystical  experiences  meaningless. 
The  greatest  blow  came  from  Darwin’s  theory  of  biological  evolution  which  struck  at  the 
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very  foundation  of  the  Judaic-  Christian  theory  of  creation. 

Bankimchandra  was  quite  aware  of  the  intellectual  unrest  that  was  going  on  in  England. 
It  was  a  conflict  between  reason  and  intuition  in  which  intellect  was  taking  hold.  He  largely 
assimilated  the  new  spirit  of  investigation,  and  although  he  firmly  believed  in  God  personally, 
he  was  very  careful  to  avoid  discussion  of  God  or  about  anything  of  the-  super-sensuous 
world  in  his  essays.  He  made  man  the  measure  of  everything.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
Bankimchandra  was  a  Positivist  which  is  in  the  main  true.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
while  writing  his  Krisnacaritra  he  made  intensive  research  to  establish  Krisna’s  humanity 
and  not  his  divinity.  It  is  natural  that  Bankim’s  idea  of  Krisna  as  an  ideal  human  being  was 
not  quite  appreciated  by  the  followers  of  traditional  vaisnava  devotees.8 


Ill 

While  Bankim’s  debt  to  the  European  Positivists  was  large,  he  adapted  this  philosophy  as 
he  found  it  consistent  with  his  own  tradition.  He  was  widely  read  in  the  works  of  European 
thinkers  like  Bentham,  James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Lecky,  Seeley,  Arnold,  Spencer, 
Comte,  Buckle,  Rousseau  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  Spinoza.9  His  interests 
spanned  many  subjects  including  biological  and  physical  sciences.  This  sharpened  his  rational 
scrutiny,  but  the  traditional  philosophical  literature  of  ancient  India  equally  left  its  impress 
on  his  mind.  His  later  lectures  in  English  on  Vedic  Literature  (1894),  his  controversy  with 
Reverend  Hastie  (1882),  his  other  essays  like  the  The  Study  of  Hindu  Philosophy’  (1873), 
the  relevant  discussions  on  the  six  systems  of  Indian  Philosophy  in  his  Dharmatattva  (1888) 
and  his  inquiry  into  the  puranic  legends  indicate  his  insight  into  the  Indian  search  for  the 
ultimate  truth.  Interestingly,  his  penetrative  study  of  Hindu  philisophy  did  not  lead  him 
to  religious  mysticism  ;  the  Samkhya  and  Buddhist  philosophy  only  strenghthened  his 
positivist  thought. 

Actually  the  Samkhya  influence  on  Bankimchandra  is  more  pronounced  than  any  other 
philosophical  speculation.  The  Samkhya  is  a  system,  if  not  the  only  one,  which  rejects  God 
and  builds  up  its  structure  on  the  most  logical  foundation.  ‘The  Samkhya’,  Bankim  says, 
is  remarkably  sceptical  in  its  tendency  :  many  antiquated  or  contemporaneous  errors  were 
swept  away  by  its  merciless  logic.  Carried  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  a  wide  scepticism 
might  have  contributed  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  Hindu  progress.’10  Bankim  was  very  much 
attracted  by  its  logical  character.  Apart  from  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  emancipation 
and  Nirvana  of  the  Samkhya  and  Buddhism  respectively,  both  are  positivistic  in  the  sense 
that  they  take  the  material  condition  to  be  of  equal  importance.  Buddhism  is  ethical  and 
Samkhya  is  explanatory.  The  Samkhya  believes  in  the  dual  principle  of  Purusa  and  Prakriti. 
Bankim  believed  that  this  conception  was  at  the  root  of  different  philosophical  and  religious 
systems  of  India.  No  other  system,  in  his  view,  influenced  the  later  Indian  speculations  as 
deeply  as  the  Samkhya.  One  feels  while  reading  Bankim’s  novels  the  force  of  the  impact 
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of  Samkhya  on  his  mind  :  the  influence  is  particularly  evident  in  his  characterization.  The 
Samkhya  concept  of  the  Prakriti-Purusa  later  turned  into  Radha-Krisna  of  vaisnavism, 
which  is  a  religion  of  devotion.  In  his  Dharmatattva  where  he  defines  and  explains  the  duty 
of  an  ‘Ideal  Man’,  Bankim  describes  devotion  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  man.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Bankim  upholds  the  conventional  idea  of  salvation.  By  the  concept  of  devotion 
Bankim  implies  a  state  of  selflessness.  An  ideal  man,  by  harmonious  development  of  his 
faculties,  can  determine  his  duties  and  by  performing  the  duties  without  self-interest  he 
attains  genuine  happiness.  The  Samkhya  says  that  matter  or  Prakriti  is  the  source  of  our 
sorrow.  So  the  ideal  man  or  the  Purusa  overcomes  this  sorrow  by  disinterested  action. 
Bankim  departs  from  the  traditional  ideal  of  vairagya  and  accepts  the  world  ;  but  this 
acceptance  is  qualified  and  involves  dedication  to  work  unsullied  by  personal  interest. 

At  this  point  Bankim  refers  to  the  concept  of  niskamakarma  or  the  selfless  work  of  the 
Bhagavad-glta.  The  Bhagavad-glta  is  another  palmary  source  of  his  ideas.  The  basic 
philosophy — a  synthesis  of  Western  and  Eastern  ideals — which  Bankim  offers  to  modern 
man  is  the  most  important  message  of  the  Gita,  a  message  of  perennial  value. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 
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Bharat  Varser  Svadhinata  O  Paradhinata’ — with  rare  insight. 

6  G.  H.  Sabine,  A  History  of  Political  Theory,  1956.  p.  368.  * 

7  Like  Buckle,  Seeley  made  deep  impact  on  Bankim’s  thought.  Bankim  quoted  from  Seeley’s  Natural  Reli¬ 
gion  .  The  substance  of  Religion  is  Culture.’  He  even  used  the  statement  as  the  motto  of  his  novel,  Devi 
Caudhuram.  He  spoke  highly  of  Seeley’s  Ecce  Homo  also.  See  Appendix  B  of  his  Dharmatattva. 

8  The  endeavour  to  bring  out  the  historical  Jesus  out  of  the  mess  of  legends  and  myths  has  reduced  Jesus 
almost  to  an  average  ordinary  man.  See  Michael  Arnheim,  ‘Is  Christianity  True  ?’  (Duckworth,  1894).  The 
author  is  a  Professor  of  Classical  Civilization  in  the  University  of  Witwatersrand.  Bankim,  of  course  had 
a  pre-conceived  idea  about  Krisna. 

9  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bankim  wrote  a  long  essay  on  Samya  (Equality)  in  1873.  In  this  essay  he  refers 
to  many  European  socialist  thinkers  like  Proudhon,  Owen,  Louis  Blanc.  He  even  refers  to  the  International 
and  communism  without  mentioning  Marx.  Bankim  advocates  equality  for  all  men  when  the  idea  was 
almost  unknown  in  our  country.  Later  of  course  Bankim  developed  some  reservations  about  equality 

10  Buddhism  and  Samkhya  Philosophy’,  Bankim  Racanavali,  Vol.  3,  p.,  126. 
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BANKIMCHANDRA  is  indeed  the  mirror  of  the  nineteenth-century  Bengali  renaissance, 
a  phenomenon  accepted  as  renaissance  only  typologically.  He  holds  the  mirror  to  it  with 
all  its  contradictions,  compulsions,  urges  and  inhibitions.  His  works,  both  creative  and 
reflective,  display  an  aura  of  consciousness  perfectly  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
quality  of  the  consciousness  can  be  measured  by  the  correct  recognition  of  the  role  of  the 
individual  in  shaping  the  current  events,  by  the  awareness  of  his  responsibilities  and  his 
fearlessness  in  spelling  out  his  obligations.  There  is,  however,  no  philosophical  or  intellectual 
discourse  on  the  historical  role  of  the  individual,  but  a  glimpse  of  it  can  be  gained  from  his 
advice  to  young  writers  of  his  day.  To  them  he  said,  ‘If  you  feel  that  through  writing  you 
can  do  good  to  your  mother-land  or  to  the  human  race  or  create  forms  of  beauty,  then 
you  will  surely  take  to  writing.’  One  can  find  in  this  statement  the  strength  of  an  individual’s 
commitment. 

The  earnestness,  devotion  and  enterprise  that  went  into  his  mastery  over  all  the  nuances 
of  the  emerging  Indo-British  culture,  born  of  two  qualitatively  different  world-views,  of 
conflict  and  strain,  are  without  a  parallel.  He  had  consummate  knowledge  of  Indian  and 
Western  philosophies,  literatures,  theories  of  aesthetics,  social  ethics,  etc.,  and  he  could  also 
find  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  in  Europe  and  America. 
And  he  would  not  have  been  the  intellectual  that  he  was  if  he  failed  to  grasp  political 
theories,  principles  of  statecraft  and  also  the  wind  of  revolution  that  was  blowing  over 
Europe  during  his  life-time.  This  knowledge,  phenomenal  in  its  ramifications,  he  poured 
tirelessly  into  the  pages  of  his  journal  Vangadarsan  to  help  his  educated  contemporaries 
seek  wider  intellectual  pastures  and  cultivate  a  world-view  commensurate  with  the  spiritual 
achievements  of  mankind. 

Needless  to  mention  that  the  colonial  socio-politico-economic  structure  had  already 
defined  in  specific  terms  the  potential  range  of  thought  and  action  of  Bankimchandra  and 
his  contemporaries.  He  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  English-educated  elite,  born  of  a 
fortuitous  union  between  England  and  India  through  aggression.  England  endowed  them 
with  scientific  perception  and  enquiry,  awarness  of  the  evolving  reality,  and,  above  all,  the 
system  of  rational  thinking,  while  the  maternal  inheritance  called  for  allegiance  to  traditional 
faiths  and  beliefs.  The  end-product  of  these  two  divergent  and  disparate  inheritances  could 
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not  but  be  a  conflict  and  a  contradiction,  noticed  in  their  mental  attitudes  and  behavioural 
patterns.  Of  course,  the  Anglophils  of  Bankim’s  days  were  not  as  strident  and  vocal  as  the 
angry  Derozians  of  an  earlier  epoch,  nor  were  they  considered  instruments  of  social  chaos 
and  iconoclasm.  They  continued  to  advocate  loyalty  to  the  British  administration,  though 
in  the  coming  years  some  amount  of  the  earlier  fervour  was  definitely  lost. 

Let  us  illustrate  how  the  two  legacies — rationalism  from  the  West  and  the  unscrutinized 
beliefs  of  his  ancestors — interacted  and  shaped  Bankim’s  personality.  He  had  deep  reverence 
tor  Indian  sages  and  philosophers  of  yore,  but  he  had  reservations  about  accepting  their 
words  as  axiomatic  truths  or  evidence  in  disputations  about  truth.  He  had  no  doubt  what¬ 
soever  that  uncritical  acceptance  of  their  views  as  guides  to  wordly  life  was  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  India’s  decline,  both  material  and  spiritual.  In  his  own  words,  ‘In  India  when 
somebody  is  accepted  as  infallible  or  saying  the  truth  on  one  occasion,  he  is  accepted  as  an 
authority  for  all  occasions.  This  is  because  word  or  authority  is  taken  as  an  independent 
proof.  It  is  needless  to  stress  that  India’s  degradation  stemmed  out  of  this  uncritical  belief 
in  the  sayings  of  ancient  sages.  There  exists  no  material  proof  of  God’s  existence — this  is 
the  reason  for  Kapil’s  being  an  atheist.’  The  rationalist  in  Bankim  is  happy  to  find  this 
sanction  for  rationalism  in  some  Indian  systems  of  thought,  but  he’is  bewildered  how  Kapil 
could  consider  the  Vedas  infallible.  Bankim  comments,  Samkhya  is  perhaps  the  only  system 
of  philosophy  in  the  world  where  revelation  is  esteemed  but  God  is  denied.  This  apparent 
contradiction  is  revealed  in  Bankim’s  own  attitude  also.  In  Dharmatattva  his  advice  is  to 
study  the  physical  and  mental  sciences  of  the  West,  since  these  are  based  on  objective 
apprehension  of  reality  and  causation  in  nature.  Paradoxically,  he  recommends  the  study 
of  Hindu  scriptures  for  realizing  God.  Similarly,  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Srikrisna, 
though  of  that  also  no  proof  was  available.  These  contradictory  aspects  of  his  thinking 
illustrate  his  hesitant  faith  in  theories  of  revelation,  which,  as  stated  earlier,  was  in  his  view 
responsible  for  India’s  all-round  decline. 

His  views  about  religion  also  provide  an  instance  of  the  predicament  of  the  rationalist. 
He  says  in  one  of  his  letters  on  Hinduism,  ‘I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  a  belief 
in  God,  or  a  number  of  gods,  or  in  a  future  existence  or  in  anything  else  which  does  not 
admit  ot  proot,  constitutes  religion.  But  when  such  Belief,  or  any  belief  whatever,  furnishes 
a  basis  tor  conduct...  a  standard  by  which  human  existence,  individual  and  aggregate,  comes 
to  be  regulated,  it  is  religion...  Religion,  viewed  thus,  is  in  theory  a  philosophy  of  life  ;  in 
practice,  it  is  a  rule  of  life.’  In  a  Bengali  essay  captioned  ‘Kon  Pathe  Yayitechi’,  he  maintains, 
‘I  do  not  consider  any  religion  to  be  God-made  or  God-sent.  Religion,  I  believe,  has  a 
physical  basis.’  These  words,  in  the  late  nineteenth-century  context,  implied  a  gradual, 
albeit  intellectual,  process  of  secularization  of  religion.  Yet,  we  all  know,  how  deeply 
engrossed  he  himself  became  in  other-wordly  perceptions  for  the  attainment  of  salvation. 
On  scrutiny  his  analysis  of  religion  would  indicate  the  supremacy  of  rationalist  thought, 
while  in  his  search  tor  salvation  he  relies  more  on  Indian  traditional  precepts. 

The  rationalist  enquiry  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  intellectual  resilience.  This  again  led 
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him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  not  be  any  final  word  on  any  subject  under  the  sun, 
that  all  srciptures  including  the  so-called  infallible  truths  had  to  be  re-examined  in  the  light 
of  current  scientific  discoveries  and  observations.  Evidence  of  this  rationalism  is  to  be  found 
in  his  highly  penetrating  reflections  on  Dharmatattva,  Krisnacaritra,  etc.,  and  his  unprejudiced 
approach  brings  forth  new  and  independent  judgments.  Among  his  contemporaries  only 
he  had  the  temerity  to  declare  that  some  of  the  verses  of  the  Gita  were  interpolations,  some 
thematically  so  worthless  that  these  should  not  have  found  a  place  in  so  sacred  a  treatise, 
some  deserved  to  be  rejected  for  incompatibility  with  the  laws  of  scientific  and  natural 
phenomena.  In  interpreting  some  others  he  even  makes  impish  remarks  regarding  the 
gluttony  of  the  Vedic  gods. 

Similarly,  Bankim  had  a  commendable  mastery  over  classical  texts  to  see  through  the 
deliberate  misinterpretations  of  several  European  Indologists,  could  denounce  Weber  as 
India-hater,  and  contradict  with  irrefutable  etymological  arguments  Max  Mueller’s  theory 
of  solar  myth  regarding  Vedic  mythology,  although  for  the  latter  he  had  very  high  esteem. 
Even  modern  savants  like  Huxley  and  Tyndall  were  not  spared,  since  they  too  failed  to 
evolve  a  system  in  which  all  the  attributes  of  body  and  mind  are  harmonized.  These  instances 
are  cited  to  put  on  record  the  indepndence,  intellectual  courage  and  profundity  of  a  Bengali 
disciple  of  European  rationalism.  This  independence  of  judgment  he  never  surrendered, 
even  when  traditional  ethos  had  a  strange  fascination  on  him.  In  his  second  letter  on 
Hinduism  he  wrote,  ‘Let  us  not  be  awed  and  silenced  by  the  imposing  authority  of  ancient 
names,  or  be  led  away  by  pretended  learning  or  antiquated  jargon.  Let  us  look  steadily  and 
boldly  into  the  face  of  things  ;  discarded  falsehood  whenever  we  meet  with  it,  hoary  and 
hallowed  by  time  though  it  may  be  ;  and  if  in  our  search  we  meet  with  truth,  let  us  drag 
it  out  of  the  darkness  under  which  it  is  hid,  and  enthrone  it  in  the  light  of  Heaven.  Let  us 
revere  the  past,  but  we  must,  injustice  to  our  new  life,  adopt  new  methods  ofinterpretation, 
and  adapt  the  old  eternal  and  undying  truths  to  the  necessities  of  that  new  life.’  And  only 
a  few  months  before  his  death  he  could  declare  in  his  illuminating  lecture  on  Vedic  literature  : 
‘The  study  of  no  literature — however  patient  the  study  and  however  valuable  the  litera¬ 
ture — is  of  any  worth,  unless  you  bring  to  that  study  a  critical  spirit.  Approach  the  Vedas 
in  the  spirit  of  reverence  due  to  them  from  a  Hindu,  but  study  them  in  the  spirit  of  a 
respectful  appreciative  critic.’  Again,  ‘Think  for  yourself,  even  though  your  independence 
of  judgment  should  lead  you  to  occasional  error.  Prefer  thoughtfulness,  even  when  it  leads 
to  error,  to  intellectual  imbecility.’ 

Leaving  aside  matters  philosophical,  Bankim’s  self-contradiction  becomes  most  revealing 
in  his  economic  views  expressed  in  his  Bengali  essay,  ‘Vangadeser  Krisak’.  That  the  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  of  land  revenue  introduced  by  Cornwallis  was  blatantly  against  the  interests 
of  the  peasants,  he  was  fully  convinced.  Through  data-based  and  impassioned  analysis  of 
the  land-system  he  denounced  the  settlement  in  this  vein  :  ‘Under  the  English,  this  is  for 
the  first  time  that  the  peasants  of  Bengal  lost  the  favour  of  fortune.  This  permanent  settlement 
is  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal’s  regression. . .This  is  a  permanent  disgrace  of  the 
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English,  because  the  arrangement  made  is  permanent.’  Yet,  and  strangely  enough,  he 
abandons  logic  and  his  rationalism  and  accepts  the  settlement  on  the  ground  that  modern 
Bengali  society  was  founded  on  that  blunder,  that  its  unsettlement  would  cause  terrible 
social  upheaval.  ‘We  do  not  advocate  social  revolution.  The  English  introduced  the  system 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  truth.  It  the  system  is  abolished  the  English  will  prove  false  to 
themselves  and  lose  the  trust  of  their  subjects  permanently.’  So  he  would  not  advise  its 
abolition.  Two  things  are  clear  from  this  queer  equivocation.  First,  he  does  not  allow  his 
rationalism  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  loyalty  to  the  colonial  administration.  Secondly,  till 
then  the  colonial  intellectuals  had  little  compunction  in  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  peasantry 
to  the  so-called  justice  of  English  laws. 

Let  us  move  on  to  another  sphere — the  sphere  of  an  individual’s  right  to  make  his  own 
choice  independent  of  family  and  society,  on  his  own  moral  responsibility.  He  debates  the 
point  in  his  essay  Samya  while  discussing  the  issue  of  widow-remarriage,  which  was  agitating 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  Widow-remarriage  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  he  says,  but 
every  widow  should  have  the  right  to  remarry.  But  instantly  he  adds  a  rider  to  the  effect 
that  the  ladies  who  are  epitomes  of  chastity  and  sincerity  and  love  would  never  remarry 
after  the  death  of  their  husbands.  The  rationalist  in  him  sanctions  the  individual  widow’s 
right  to  remarry,  but  in  the  next  sentence  that  right  is  withdrawn.  Because,  if  a  widow 
does  indeed  translate  her  right  into  practice,  she  stands  in  danger  of  being  condemned  by 
society  as  unchaste,  insincere  and  driven  by  purely  carnal  passions.  The  social  dimension 
of  this  problem  is  portrayed  in  his  novel  Visavriksa,  which  ends  with  the  suicide  of  the 
young  and  charming  Kundanandini.  But  even  then  art  registers  its  revenge  against  morality. 
The  last  chapters  which  depict  the  agony  and  plight  and  eventual  death  of  Kunda  bear 
testimony  to  the  inglorious  retreat  of  Bankim,  the  defender  of  traditional  values,  in  his 
encounter  with  the  artist.  Incidentally,  Bankim  deserves  the  highest  esteem  of  all  those  who 
hate  bondage  and  love  freedom  for  advocating  the  inalienable  rights  of  women  in  a 
male-dominated  milieu  in  an  evocative  language  the  richness  of  which  could  not  be  surpassed 
by  any  one  else  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bankimchandra,  through  his  vigorous  and  extensive  intellectual  endeavours,  was  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground  for  the  emergence  of  a  world-view  and  humane  perspective  that  could  enable 
the  Bengalis  of  his  day  to  understand  the  human  situation  in  the  true  perspective.  This  was 
part  of  his  commitment  to  his  age.  The  aim  was  three-fold  :  to  hold  his  own  ground  in 
meeting  the  new  challenge  ;  to  bridge  the  East  and  the  West  ;  and  to  instil  faith  in  his 
countrymen  to  enrich  their  own  intellectual  equipment  so  that  they  could  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  enlightened  people  of  the  West.  A  most  difficult  undertaking,  which,  in 
the  words  of  Toynbee,  was  sure  to  end  in  frustration  and  unsuccess.  For,  the  attempt  to 
convert  a  people  to  an' unfamiliar  philosophy  of  life  remote  from  the  spiritual  tutelage 
ungrudgingly  accepted  by  generations  could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed.  Bankim  himself 
was  partly  alienated  from  his  tradition  through  Western  perception,  and  this  added  to  the 
complications.  This  .historic  task  as  yet  remains  unrealized  and  unachieved.  Yet,  the  fact 
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that  Bankim  was  leading  the  campaign  almost  singlehanded  and  also  could  rouse  the  people 
to  participate  in  it,  was  an  experience  both  exemplary  and  edifying  to  compatriots.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  perhaps  driven  by  dejection  and  constant  awareness  of  failure,  he  returned 
to  the  spiritual  ethos  of  his  ancestors,  with  an  eagerness  unusual  for  a  rationalist  for  moksa 
or  personal  salvation. 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  social  reality,  however,  would  reveal  that  his  return  to 
traditional  beliefs  did  not  constitute  an  absolute  surrender.  As  has  been  hinted  at  earlier,  a 
qualitative  change,  although  gradual,  was  shaping  itself  in  Indo-British  relations,  embracing 
each  and  every  social,  economic  and  political  aspect.  In  concrete  terms,  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  was  silently  animating  the  sensitive  minds,  including  Bankimchandra,  for  asser¬ 
tion  and  ultimate  ascendancy.  It  is  in  the  backdrop  of  this  shift  in  values  that  Bankim’s 
literary  effort  to  establish  a  Hindu  Raj  in  some  of  his  novels  is  to  be  conceived  and  adjudged. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  he  was  criticized,  denounced,  and  even  branded  as  a  com- 
munahst  because  of  this  attempt  at  wish-fulfilment.  It  may,  however,  be  politely  asked, 
was  the  zeal  irrational  and  contrary  to  dictates  of  history  to  canalize  nascent  nationalistic 
aspirations  in  that  particular  direction  ?  Was  his  rationalism  sending  deceptive  and  partisan 
signals  all  along  ? 

Political  theorists  and  sociologists  agree  that  nationalism  in  every  country  in  every  epoch 
looks  back  into  its  past  in  search  tor  roots  of  identity  ;  this  search  provides  additional 
impetus  and  strength  in  its  tryst  with  political  destiny.  In  a  nation’s  past  exist,  in  the  word 
of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  centres  of  pilgrimage.  These  are  repositories  of  trust,  blessing  and 
strength.  After  a  brief,  imaginative  and  emotional  sojourn  there  nationalism  returns  from 
past  glories  and  inherited  pride  to  the  present  turmoil  determined  to  wage  a  relentless 
struggle  to  end  slavery  and  win  freedom.  Bankimchandra,  to  be  sure,  sought  in  the  Hindu 
kingdoms  of  yore  that  limitless  source  of  energy  which  could  refurbish  his  imagination  and 
lend  it  a  buoyancy  of  aspiration  and  expression.  The  same  tendency  is  noticed  in  the  young 
Rabindranath  also,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time  reciprocating  similar  sentiments.  In  an 
article  on  Rammohun  Roy  he  wrote,  ‘Brahma  is  the  Lord  of  the  whole  Universe  ;  but, 
particularly,  He  is  only  India’s  Brahma.  Let  us  found  the  throne  of  God  in  the  name  of 
Brahma  of  LJpanisads  of  the  ancient  sages,  sovereignty  will  of  itself  reign  there.  Brahma 
is  India’s  eternal  anchorage  gained  through  offerings.  Jehovah,  God  or  Allah  does  not  belong 
there.’  The  same  epoch  had  heard  the  passionate  outburst  of  Dostoyevsky  in  distant  Russia 
that  if  God  existed  at  all  he  must  be  a  Russian  God.  No  one  misses  the  nationalistic  sentiment 
of  the  outcry,  nor  its  immediacy.  Bankimchandra,  similarly,  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
instrument  of  history,  felt  the  compelling  urge  to  engage  himself  creatively,  in  the  act  of 
unfolding  its  inner  purpose.  And  new  frontiers  in  the  political  as  well  the  socio-cultural 
sphere  were  being  discovered,  the  country  was  witnessing  new  developments,  while  he 
himself  was  torn  in  an  embittered  struggle  within  between  two  choices  :  enlightenment 
through  rationalism  and  revitalization  of  traditional  faith.  That  was  also  the  unquiet  reality 
of  the  age.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  an  individual’s  recognition  of  his  role  in 
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history  and  the  dynamics  of  social  progression  coalesced  in  Bankimchandra  whose  mind 
and  work  show  a  ceaseless  attempt  at  cohesion. 

It  is  true  that  Bankim’s  emotional  and  intellectual  pilgrimage  to  India’s  ancient  culture 
has  been  misconstrued  as  evidence  of  his  religious  orthodoxy  and  communal  illiberalism. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  too  simplistic  an  observation.  The  remote  past  of  his  pilgrimage  saw 
the  flowering  ot  a  political  power  and  culture,  which  in  later  times  came  to  be  known  as 
Hindu,  and  into  which  he  could  merge  his  identity.  Some  of  his  fictional  works,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  based  on  the  struggle  for  power  between  Mughal  overlords  and  Hindu 
chieftains,  witnessed  during  the  medieval  period.  But  his  journey  did  not  end  in  the  Muslim 
era.  It  crossed  the  boundaries  to  reach  the  earliest  phases  of  our' cultural  history — the  puranic, 
the  Upanisadic,  the  Vedic  ages — conveniently  clumped  together  as  the  Hindu  period.  Ban¬ 
kim’s  attempt  to  evoke  nationalistic  fervour  for  the  establishment  of  a  Hindu  kingdom 
cannot  be  faulted  from  the  correct  historical  perspective.  For,  rationalism  was  a  deterrent 
to  all  possible  forms  of  distortion.  The  deterrent  worked  well.  The  highly  wished  for  Hindu 
kingdom  could  not  be  established.  His  keen  and  alert  imagination  knew  for  certain  that  a. 
Hindu  kingdom  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  context  would  be  an  anachronism,  an  aber¬ 
ration,  a  fanciful  thinking.  So,  it  did  not  come  into  existence  in  his  fictional  works  ;  even 
when  it  actually  did,  it  disintegrated  instantly  with  absolutely  no  hope  of  redemption  in 
future.  With  the  perspicacity  of  his  analytical  training  he  saw  clearly  that  the  end  could  not 
be  anything  else  but  a  disaster.  The  influence  of  Western  ideologies  in  shaping  his  mind 
and  his  social  ethos  had  a  historical  compulsion,  which,  while  heightening  the  inner  conflict 
of  his  personality,  gave  it  a  positive  direction.  That  direction  pointed  not  toward  past,  but 
to  the  future. 

Nascent  nationalistic  urges  at  times  seek  very  queer  outlets.  Bankimchandra’s  thoughts 
and  reflections  on  various  subjects  offer  some  very  interesting  instances.  In  a  Bengali  essay 
captioned  Jnan  (knowledge)  he,  after  dilating  on  methods  of  philosophical  enquiry  and 
briefly  discussing  various  systems  of  philosophy,  observes,  ‘Many  will  wonder  to  Find  that 
philosophical  truth,  after  two  or  three  thousand  years  of  detour  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  is 
corroborating  the  views  of  Carvak  !  All  glory  to  Aryan  thought.  The  propositions  worked 
out  by  Hume,  Mill,  Benn  and  others  were  worked  out  by  Vrihaspati  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.’  Again,  ‘Modern  European  philosophy  is  veering  round  to  Indian 
philosophy...  In  spiritual  speculations,  Europe  could  discern  very  little  beyond  what  had 
been  achieved  by  ancient  Aryan  thinkers.  ’  In  Dharmatattva  we  come  across  some  astonishing 
passages  which  affirm  Herbert  Spencer  and  Spinoza  as  ‘European  Hindus’  ;  he  refused  to 
discard  the  Vedanta,  since  Vedantic  ideas  found  confirmation  in  their  views.  The  relevant 
passage  reads  thus,  ‘If  resemblance  is  noticed  between  some  of  Comte’s  ideas  and  some 
tenets  of  Hinduism,  shall  we  have  to  throw  away  those  tenets  because  these  have  been 
voiced  by  a  mleccha  ?...  I  will  not  discard  Vedanta  because  of  its  Spencerian  or  Spinozian 
tints.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  embrace  Spinoza  or  Spencer  into  the  Hindu  fold  as  European 
Hindus.  ’ 
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Viewed  in  isolation,  one  could  accuse  Bankim  of  empty  boastfulness  in  claiming  the 
unsurpassable  supremacy  of  Indian  speculative  thinking  ;  but  once  it  is  set  against  the 
historical  setting  it  gains  a  new  dimension.  It  will  be  seen  how  easily  and  neatly  absurdities 
are  turned  into  probabilities,  and  here  too  his  training  in  rationalism  serves  him  well.  Here 
again,  it  was  nationalism  hungering  for  self-assertion.  Thus,  his  mind,  in  its  dialectical 
pilgrimage  from  the  present  to  the  past  and  journey  back  from  the  past  to  the  present,  was 
seeking  a  new  harbour  in  a  world  yet-to-be  born.  He  himself,  perhaps,  was  not  always 
conscious  ot  his  mind  s  moorings.  That  harbour  was  definitely  not  the  indistinctness  of  the 
past,  nor  the  stark  ugliness  of  the  present,  but  the  future  of  eternal  hope  and  promise.  This 
is  the  clear  message  of  his  art  and  thought.  In  the  ardour  of  the  message  and  the  dazzling 
beauty  ot  his  art  all  disaggreables  evaporate.  An  empathic  understanding  of  his  vision  and 
intention  would  leave  no  scope  tor  any  distortions  in  meaning.  This  explains  why  the 
rationalist  thought  in  India  today  owes  a  large  debt  to  him,  just  as  nationalist  India. 


TOWARD  AN  INTEGRAL  THEORY  OF  ART 

Durgashankar  Mukhopadhyay 


IT  is  not  without  reason  that  once  Rabindranath  called  Bankimchandra  an  ambidexter 
(Sa  vyasacT)  in  literature.  As  an  editor  of  Vahgadarsan,  he  was  as  if  writing  novels  and  stories 
by  one  hand  and  essays  critical  and  philosophical — by  the  other.  At  the  time  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra,  literary  principles  were  not  much  discussed.  But  in  his  reviews  Bankim  would 
always  bring  in  literary  theories.  He  has  not  written  any  elaborate  discourse  on  this  topic 
m  any  single  essay  or  consciously  enunciated  any  theory.  So  we  have  to  gather  up  the 
strands  of  his  thoughts  from  literary  articles  and  attempt  to  discern  a  pattern. 

As  an  educated  young  man  of  nineteenth-century  Bengal,  Bankimchandra  was  well-versed 
in  Western  literature,  philosophy,  sociology,  politics  and  history.  In  the  later  half  of  his 
literary  career,  we  note  his  pronounced  reverence  for  the  Hindu  religious  heritage  and  Indian 
culture  ,  but  he  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  theoreticians  of  Indian  aesthetics.  In  Uttaracarita, 
he  says,  ‘The  terms  used  by  the  old  theoreticians  of  aesthetics  of  this  country  should  now 
be  discarded  ;  they  get  us  into  a  fine  mess.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  them  as  far  as  possible  ; 
and  now  we  are  in  a  real  fix  by  using  the  word  rasa.  There  are  no  more  rasas  than  nine, 
but  human  emotions  branch  out  into  numerous  divisions  ....  The^e  are  no  rasas  conveying 
affection,  love  and  kindness...’ 

However,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Bankim  was  strongly  antipathetic  to  Indian 
aesthetic,  as  some  critics  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  true  that  he  points  to  the  limited 
number  of  rasas  when  the  mind’s  affective  responses  are  countless.  But  this  complaint  was 
made  even  by  a  group  of  rhetoricians  in  Sanskrit  long  before  Bankimchandra.  Bhoja,  for 
instance,  mentioned  eleven  rasas  in  addition  to  the  prevalent  nine.  Visvanath  admitted 
vatsalya  (parental  affection)  rasa.  Of  course,  in  the  above-mentioned  article  Bankim  further 
says  that  he  does  not  want  to  use  the  word  rasa  in  the  sense  of  Indian  poetics.  In  his  opinion 
our  passions  sometimes  turn  into  irresistible,  driving  forces.  The  poets  express  these  pow¬ 
erful,  dynamic  passions  and  create  beauty,  the  process  of  which  is,  in  Bankim’s  word, 
rasodbhavan.  Thus  he  does  not  reject  the  term  rasa  altogether.  It  must  be  admitted,  though,' 
that  the  word  rasodbhavan  is  misleading  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  explains  rasodbhavan 
in  elucidating  Bhavabhuti  shows  his  inadequate  understanding  of  rasa.  In  Sanskrit  aesthetics, 
permanent  emotions  (sthayi  bhava)  and  sahcari  bhava  (accessory  and  concomitant  feelings 
which  nourish  and  move  toward  the  permanent  emotions)  are  laukika  (normal).  With  the 
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combination  ot  vibhava  (object/charactcr/stimulus)  and  anubhava  (external  signs  or  effects 
ot  particular  emotion  awakened  in  a  character)  they  become  alaukika  (supernormal)  rasa. 
Bankimchandra  is  silent  about  this  abstruse  comprehensive  nature  of  poetic  emotion.  He 
also  does  not  say  anything  about  Anandavardhan’s  theory  of  suggestion  or  about  Jagannath’s 
theory  (ramaniyartha,  expression  ot  a  charming  idea  leading  to  disinterested  pleasure).  He 
seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Visvanath’s  Sahitya  Darpan  only,  on  which  he  bases 
his  classification  of  poetry  in  the  article  ‘GTtikavya’  although  he  admits  that  one  category 
silently  passes  into  another.  He  chiefly  mentions  three  kinds  :  epic  or  narrative  poetry 
(mahakavya  or  akhyan-kavya),  dramatic  (visual)  poetry  (drisya  kavya)  and  lyric  poetry 
(khanda  kavya).  Apart  from  this,  the  secondary  purpose  of  poetry — to  teach  or  to  purify 
the  mind — has  been  advocated  by  a  section  of  Indian  theoreticians.  Judging  by  the  end  of 
many  of  his  novels,  Bankimchandra  appears  to  have  somewhat  accepted  this  view.  So  it 
may  be  concluded  that  in  his  concept  of  literature/poetry,  Western  ideas  occupy  a  significant 
position,  but  he  also  incorporates  certain  principles  of  Indian  poetics. 

On  the  theory  of  imitation  Bankimchandra  observes  in  Uttaracarita  :  ‘Genuine  creation 
is  not  an  exact  copy  of  human  nature  ;  it  consists  in  something  more  than  the  original.  Our 
mind  is  not  especially  attracted  to  actuality  as  it  is  incomplete,  flawed,  stale  and  sometimes 
indistinct.  But  the  poet  creates  according  to  his  free  will,  so  it  may  be  complete,  new  and 
distinct.'  However,  he  hastens  to  add  that  poetry  must  be  based  on  the  actual  and  at  the 
same  time  go  beyond  the  actual.  This  statement  reminds  us  of  the  theory  of  Aristotle  who 
says  that  all  art  is  imitation  of  human  action  and  that  this  imitation  is  not  the  exact  replica 
of  the  real  thing,  as  the  poet  relates  what  may  happen.  In  the  context  of  tragedy,  he  says 
that  tragedy  seeks  to  imitate  what  is  better  and  comedy  what  is  worse  in  man.  So  Aristotle’s 
imitation  is  not  mechanical  duplication  or  copy.  It  is  obvious  that  Bankimchandra  was 
influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Aristotle,  but  he  has  explained  imitation  in  his  own  way  and 
shows  originality  by  saying  that  ‘the  poet’s  creation  is  a  product  of  his  free  will  and  may 
be  complete,  new  and  distinct'  and  that  this  imitative  creation  is  ‘something  more  than  the 
original'.  In  his  essay,  ‘Ray  DTnabandhu  Mitra  Bahadurer JTvan  O  Granthavalir  Samalocana’, 
Bankim  further  modifies  his  concept  of  imitation  bv  adding  the  elements  of  idealization 
and  imagination.  Here  he  says  that  the  dramatist  Dinabandhu  draws  his  characters  from 
personal  experience.  This  is  his  realism  ;  but  he  also  shows  the  power  of  idealization.  So 
Bankim’s  idea  about  imitation  is  that  it  is  not  exact  realism,  it  is  idealized  imitation.  Again, 
he  says  that  for  idealization  and  genuine  creation,  three  things  are  necessary  :  experience, 
sympathy  and  imagination.  Dinabandhu’s  experiences  were  varied  and  his  sympathy  was 
profound,  but  his  power  of  imagination  was  weak.  According  to  Bankim,  sympathy  is 
part  of  the  imagination.  Some  tender-hearted  men  have  an  excess  of  sympathy,  their  imagi¬ 
nation  is  subordinate  to  sympathy.  But  there  are  some  whose  imagination  is  powerful  and 
whose  sympathies  are  controlled.  Dinabandhu  belongs  to  the  former  category.  Bankim 
deviates  here  from  his  theory  of  imitation  and  stresses  more  the  imaginative  power.  It  is 
evident  that  he  wants  to  arrive  at  a  synthesis  of  the  classical  theory  of  poetry  and  the 
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romantic.  In  another  essay  ‘Rituvarnan’  (1882) — a  review-article — Bankim  speaks  almost 
like  a  Romantic  theoretician.  Here  he  instances  two  groups  of  poets.  One  group  portrays 
the  world  as  it  is.  These  poets  think  that  as  the  world  is  beautiful,  so  their  imitation  will 
also  be  beautiful.  But  this  world  also  includes  the  dirty  and  the  ugly.  So  how  can  they 
create  beauty  if  imitation  is  used  in  the  narrower  sense  ?  The  other  group  of  poets,  however, 
modifies  the  real  objects  :  they  only  select  the  beautiful  things  and  even  invests  the  original 
with  a  beauty  that  is  not  there,  radiating,  in  Wordsworth’s  words,  a  light  ‘that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land’.  Here  Bankimchandra  sounds  like  an  exponent  of  the  creative  imagination. 

The  Western  aestheticians  thus  had  a  strong  influence  on  Bankimchandra.  In  his  article 
‘Vidyapad  and  Jayadeva’,  he  writes  :  ‘Literature  is  also  the  outcome  of  a  system  of  rules... 
The  course  of  literature,  being  directed  by  the  changing  conditions  and  laws  of  varied 
societies,  also  changes  its  track.’  One  can  easily  see  that  he  refers  here  to  Taine’s  famous 
formula  of  the  race,  the  milieu  and  the  moment.  This  view  is  reflected  in  Krisnacaritra  also. 
‘There  are  three  causes  of  variation  in  poetry — nationality,  temporality  and  individuality.  ’ 
We  have  previously  suggested  that  Bankim  in  the  later  phase  of  his  literary  career  gave 
much  thought  to  Hindu  culture  and  religion  ;  what  he  really  sought  was  an  amalgam  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Gita  and  the  philosophy  of  Comte.  In  this  context  he  says  in  his  essay 
Dharma  O  Sahitya’  :  ‘Is  there  any  poet  whose  creation  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  God  ? 
Really,  the  poet  s  creation,  being  the  imitation  of  God’s  creation,  becomes  beautiful.  But 
a  copy  can  never  be  equal  to  the  original.’  Here  he  relegates  the  poet  to  a  subordinate 
position  in  relation  to  God  viewed  as  the  supreme  poet.  His  thought  is  very  close  to  that 
of  Plato  who  says  ,  that  it  is  the  appearance  that  the  artist  imitates,  not  the  reality.  His 
statements  are  often  contradictory  ;  or,  should  we  say  that  his  views  change  continually  ? 

About  the  ultimate  object  of  poetry,  Bankim  says,  in  Uttaracarita  :  ‘The  aim  of  poetry 
is  not  to  give  ethical  knowledge.  But  the  aim  of  poetry  is  similar  to  that  of  ethics.  The 
secondary  purpose  of  poetry  is  the  uplift  of  the  mind  by  purification.  The  poets  purify  the 
minds  of  men  by  creating  beauty  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  complete  development  of  beauty 
is  the  primary  aim  of  poetry,  moral  lesson  is  a  corollary.'  In  Western  aesthetics,  some 
neo-classic  critics  like  Horace,  Sidney  and  others  believe  that  the  purpose  of  poetry  is 
instruction/ delight,  or  both  instruction  and  delight.  According  to  the  Romantic  Shelley, 
the  poets  are  ‘the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world’.  Some  Indian  theoreticians  like 
Bhamaha  and  Mammata  Bhatta  also  remind  us  of  the  secondary  purpose  of  poetry.  Bankim¬ 
chandra  was  familiar  with  both  Western  and  Indian  poetics  and  may  have  been  influenced 
by  several  schools.  But  his  originality  lies  in  the  explanation  of  cktasuddhi  (purification  of 
nnnd).  Reverence  for  God,  love  of  all  men  and  peace  of  mind — these  three  attributes  he 
sums  up  in  one  word,  cktasuddhi,  which  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  religion.  In  his  own 
original  way,  he  attempts  an  integration  of  religion  and  poetry. 


BANKIMCHANDRA  AND  THE  MODERN  READER 


Sisir  Kumar  Das 


ONE  of  the  valuable  insights  of  modern  literary  theory  is  that  not  only  the  writing  but 
also  the  reception  of  literature  is  a  production.  I  do  not  know  whether  Bankim  is  still  read 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  present  generation  and  whether  his  works  have  become  classics  in 
the  sense  they  are  studied  only  in  class-rooms.  But  the  kind  of  debate  that  Bankim  provokes 
even  today  and  the  passion  he  arouses  among  the  public  indicate  his  living  presence.  A 
history  of  Bankim  reception  is  yet  to  be  written.  But  we  know  that  in  every  phase  of  our 
literary  history  the  people  had  reacted  to  Bankim  quite  sharply.  The  available  evidence 
indicates  that  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Bengali  reading-public  since  the 
publication  of  Durgesnandini  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  was  never  in  question.  At  the  initial  stage  of  his  literary  career  he  faced  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  from  Walter  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  on  the  one  hand,  and  was  crowned  with  the 
sobriquet  ‘the  Scott  of  Bengal’  by  his  admirers  on  the  other.  The  epithet  both  eulogistic 
and  derogatory,  soon  became  the  disgustingly  predictable  parameter  of  Bankim  criticism. 
The  more  sophisticated  modern  critic  takes  Bankim  to  task  for  his  failure  to  take  Dickens 
as  his  model,  but  does  not  tell  us  why  should  our  novels  be  judged  by  Western  paradigms 
at  all. 

Bankim  has  been  condemned  as  well  as  praised  by  different  groups  on  different  occasions, 
not  so  much  for  the  narrative  structures  created  by  him  but  more  for  his  views  about  social 
reforms,  religious  attitude  and  the  British  rule.  The  opposition  to  Bankim,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  almost  parallel  to  his  increasing  popularity.  During  the  twenty  years  between  the 
publication  of  his  first  Bengali  novel  and  the  first  translation  of  that  novel  in  Kannada  by 
B.  Venkatacharya  in  1885,  Bankim’s  fame  had  spread  in  the  neighbouring  areas,  particularly 
in  Assam  and  Orissa,  the  readership  in  those  areas  being  conversant  with  Bengali  at  that 
time,  and  also  in  the  Hindi  belt  where  writers  took  great  interest  in  Bengali  literature.  An 
Urdu  translation  of  Durgesnandini,  we  are  told,  appeared  as  early  as  1876  from  Lucknow. 
The  Marathi  translation  of  Bankim’s  novels  began  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century — Kashinath  Mitra  Ajgaokar  was  the  most  noted  translator  of  Bankim  in 
Marathi — but  it  is  quite  likely  that  Hari  Narayan  Apte,  whose  knowledge  of  Bengali  was 
sound,  had  read  Bankim  much  earlier.  Narayan  Hemchandra  made  Bankim  available  to 
the  Gujarati  readers  around  1896  and  so  did  O.  Vai  Doraswamayya’s  translations  in  Telugu 
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in  Andhra  Pradesh  toward  the  end  of  the  century  which  also  coincided  with  Bankim’s 
emergence  as  an  extremely  popular  writer  with  the  Urdu-reading  public.  The  lone  rider 
galloping  from  Visnupur  to  the  castle  of  Mandaran — that  is  how  DurgesnandinI begins — had 
indeed  travelled  far  :  Bankim  became  the  most  celebrated  Indian  novelist  by  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  This  must  be  considered  a  rare  achievement  for  an  Indian  writer  writing  in 
Bengali  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  organizational  sponsorship  in  form  of  awards,  publicity 
media  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  translation  activities  were  not  only  haphazard  but  yet  to 
gain  much  respectability.  We  do  not  have  detailed  information  about  the  critical  responses 
to  Bankim  in  his  different  reincarnations  in  different  languages,  but  that  the  sphere  of  his 
impact  did  extend  continuously  is  abundantly  clear. 

The  criteria  of  greatness  of  any  work  of  art  must  accommodate  the  response  of  the 
readership,  not  only  of  the  period  to  which  the  work  belongs,  but  also  of  the  periods 
following  it.  That  is  a  corrective  to  the  contemporary  euphoric  acclaim,  or  in  some  cases 
indifference  to  a  particular  author  or  text.  This  is  also  a  safe-guard  against  the  perpetuation 
of  received  ideas  and  the  dominance  of  power-groups  regulating  the  production  of  literature 
and  the  fortune  of  authors  and  texts.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  for  any  critical  analysis  of 
Bankim  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  he  is  still  capable  of  arousing  anger  and  passion,  is  still 
thought-provoking  and  controversial.  And  this  fact  can  be  a  convenient  point  of  departure 
in  any  discourse  on  Bankim  today. 


II 

It  is  tempting  to  regard  the  element  of  the  marvellous,  found  in  abundance  in  Bankim,  as 
the  major  factor  in  his  popularity.  The  exotic  locale,  castles  and  ruins,  battles  and  skirmishes, 
men  with  occult  power,  dreams  and  portents,  extraordinary  courage  and  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  cruelty  and  ruthlessness,  theatricality  and  verbiage  are  constituents  of  many  of  his  novels. 
Even  his  novels  dealing  with  contemporary  life  promising  realistic  accounts  of  men  and 
manners  are  not  always  free  from  the  effect  of  the  marvellous.  But  it  is  too  simplistic  to 
suggest  that  this  element  alone  dominates  his  world  or  regulates  his  world-view. 

The  narrative  traditions  of  the  Gul-e-Bakawali  or  Arabian  Nights  or  the  Katha  that 
dominated  pre-Bankim  literature,  the  adbhut  Kadambari  in  Marathi,  the  tilsami  novels  in 
Hindi — all  had  brief  moments  of  glory  and  all  of  them  slowly  yielded  place  to  narratives 
with  more  serious  concerns  sooner  or  later.  The  trend  initiated  by  Yamuna  Paryataj  in 
Marathi,  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  in  Bengali,  Rajasekhara  Caritra  in  Telugu  or  Pariksa  Guru  in 
Hindi  was  often  interrupted  by  the  tradition  of  romance,  not  because  of  the  common  reader’s 
lukewarm  response  to  realistic  novels  but  mainly  because  of  its  own  insufficiency.  The 
realistic  trend  took  time  to  grow  fully.  The  early  novelists  in  most  of  the  Indian  languages 
used  prose  with  the  zeal  of  reformers  and  their  narratives  were  obtrusively  didactic,  their 
fictional  quality  notwithstanding.  Bankim’s  first  experiment  with  the  novel  was  in  English, 
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although  all  his  subsequent  literary  works  were  exclusively  in  Bengali.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  the  novel  in  English  was  about  the  contemporary  middle-class  domestic 
life  in  a  rural  setting.  The  two  models  that  he  had  before  him  in  Bengali,  were  created  by 
two  English  educated  students  of  the  Hindu  College,  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal,  an  account  of 
the  contemporary  Calcutta  life  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Angunya 
Vinimay,  a  story  of  the  romance  between  Shivaji  and  Roshanara.  Bankim’s  experiment 
with  the  first  model  resulted  in  the  novel  in  English  :  he  realized  his  limitations  but  returned 
to  it  with  greater  confidence  eight  years  later  in  Visavriksa,  his  first  Bengali  novel  on 
contemporary  life.  His  experiment  with  the  second  model,  a  story  located  in  the  past,  was 
not  only  congenial  to  his  romantic  temper,  but  also  became  a  success.  Even  if  one  concedes 
that  the  success  of  Durgesnandinl  made  him  more  conscious  about  the  potentiality  of  the 
exotic  and  the  marvellous  in  captivating  the  popular  imagination,  and  thus  to  ensure  his 
literary  fortune,  one  should  not  forget  that  he  wrote  all  his  novels  with  a  high  seriousness. 
The  novel  for  him  was  not  an  object  of  entertainment,  but,  as  he  claimed,  an  exposition 
of  the  difficult  problems  of  life. 

When  he  dealt  with  history,  the  past,  the  time  identified  by  some  historical  events,  did 
not  really  make  any  difference  so  far  as  the  motifs  of  his  novels  are  concerned.  His  so-called 
historical  novels,  we  know,  are  not  historical,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  historical.  He 
certainly  used  raw  materials  from  history  and  fashioned  stories  out  of  them,  but  what  makes 
his  narratives  fascinating  is  not  just  the  reconstruction  of  the  past,  but  his  capacity  to  weave 
together  the  present  and  the  past.  It  is  a  deliberate  design  and  not  inept  handling  of  history 
or  something  to  be  condemned  as  anachronistic.  He  moves  between  the  past  and  the  present 
and  quite  often  his  concerns  about  the  present  surface  in  the  story  apparently  dealing  with 
the  past.  He  was  also  in  constant  search  of  a  fictional  form  that  could  combine  all  the 
existing  modes  of  narratives,  biography,  autobiography,  diary,  essays,  satire,  letter  as  well 
as  the  drama  and  the  lyric,  the  telescoping  of  the  time  past  and  the  time  present,  of  realism 
and  predetermination  :  the  search  was  for  new  structures  which  could  be  completely  open. 
Kamalakanter  Daptar  may  not  be  considered  a  novel  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  in  it  he 
arrived  at  the  intended  structure:  The  complexities  of  forms  are  indication  of  the  complexities 
of  emotions  and  attitudes.  The  very  conception  of  Kamalakanter  Daptar,  a  framework  that 
accommodates  the  dramatic  and  the  lyrical,  the  serious,  the  comic,  the  narrative  and  the 
discursive,  is  an  evidence  of  Bankim’s  deeper  concerns  with  explorative  designs  stretched 
beyond  the  traditional  boundaries  of  the  novel. 

The  fictional  world  of  Bankim  has  two  major  components  that  classifications  like  ‘the 
historical  novel’  and  ‘the  social  novel’  hardly  define.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  more  in 
terms  of  ‘seriousness’  and  ‘comicality’  which  are  reflected  in  texture  and  style  as  well  as  in 
the  men  and  women  involved  in  the  narratives.  The  sketches  or  fragmentary  narratives  in 
Lokarahasya,  the  biography  of  Muciram,  both  neglected  in  Bankim  criticism,  and  Kamala¬ 
kanter  Daptar,  form  a  distinctive  category  :  in  theme  and  form  these  present  a  counter-struc¬ 
ture  within  the  world  constructed  by  him.  The  parody  and  the  satire,  ranked  rather  low 
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in  the  literary  hierarchy,  are  well-known  instruments  of  social  criticism.  Aristotle  identified 
comedy  as  works  dealing  with  phaijlos,  the  trivial  and  the  inferior,  with  persons  lower  in 
status,  as  opposed  to  spoudaious,  the  subject  of  tragedy.  The  presence  of  phaulos  not  only 
gives  a  variety  and  fullness  to  the  fictional  world,  but  lays  the  world  of  spoudaios  bare 
open.  Bankim’s  fondness  for  parody  and  satire,,  the  subalterns  of  literary  forms,  and  for 
the  comic  is  so  irrepressible  that  they  appear  often  abruptly  in  his  serious  writings  which 
annoys  many  of  his  critics.  The  pungency  of  his  sarcasm  is  directed  njainly,  if  not  entirely, 
toward  his  own  class — the  English-educated  upper-class  Hindu — toward  their  hypocrisy 
and  pretence  and  their  servility  to  Western  fashions.  He  confronts  the  contemporary  society 
with  directness  and  vigour,  not  from  the  lofty  height  of  a  social  thinker  which  he  indeed 
is,  but  transforming  himself  as  it  were  into  an  instrument  of  protest;  He  cannot  identify 
himself  completely  either  with  the  old  order  or  with  the  new  dispensations  ;  neither  can 
he  forget  his  own  traditions  nor  can  he  remain  unmoved  by  the  beauty  and  power  of 
Western  literature  and  culture  ;  he  genuinely  believes  in  the  civilizing  role  of  the  British 
rule  and  witnesses  at  the  same  time  the  erosion  of  human  values  under,  that  system.  Out 
of  this  uncertainty  before  several  ideals  and  the  attendant  anguish  emerges  th’e  uncouth, 
angry,  lonely,  lovable,  uncontrollable  and  mad  Kamalakanta,  the  counter-hero.  The 
counter-hero  represents  a  different  Bankim,  who  easily  transcends  the  limitations  and  inhib¬ 
itions  with  which  he  is  generally  associated  and  receives  our  fullest  admiration. 

The  other  component  of  Bankim’s  fictional  world  that  still  captivates  us  is  an  openness 
of  atmosphere  where  human  passion  has  a  free  play.  The  fields  and  the  mountains,  the 
rivers  and  the  sea,  the  forest  and  the  sky,  the  dark  nights  and  raging  storms — nature  with 
all  its  turbulence,  majesty  and  mystery  are  integral  parts  of  this  world,  and  not  mere 
embellishment.  These  physical  features  are  external  projections  of  the  inner  geography  of 
the  fictional  world,  marked  by  plenitude  and  spaciousness.  If  Bankim  uses  history  as  a 
device  for  achieving  freedom  of  movement  within  time,  extending  his  world  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  contemporary,  he  uses  geography  for  the  same  reason.  His  characters  appear 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  immensity  of  space,  and  his  stories  of  the  contemporary  times 
tend  to  defy  even  the  limitations  of  space.  His  characters  are  generally  larger  than  life,  all 
endowed  with  tremendous  power  and  will,  some  aspiring  to  the  proportions  of  the 
archetype  ;  most  of  them  are  involved  in  grim  struggles  of  choice,  and  the  noblest  of  them 
are  victims  of  dark  forces  dominating  the  world  of  passion.  None  of  them  is  a  weakling  ; 
all  are  strong,  if  not  physically,  certainly  in  will  and  determination  ;  most  of  them  challenge 
the  received  codes,  social  and  moral  This  world  of  Bankim,  despite  the  presence  of  the 
marvellous,  is  basically  elemental  and  tragic.  It  resembles  to  some  exteqt  the  world  of  Greek 
tragedy  in  its  intense  struggle  between  the  established  order  and  individual  choices  ;  his 
characters  show  a  similar  capacity  to  suffer  and  to  endure.  Such  a  world  emerges  out  of 
the  concerns  of  Bankim,  as  well  as  of  the  tensions  of  the  time  'in  which  he  lived,  out  of  the 
dilemma  between  the  acceptance  of  an  established  order  and  the  doubts  about  its  stability 
and  relevance.  The  same  tension  operates,  perhaps  more  pronounced  and  acute,  in  his 
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narratives  dealing  with  contemporary  life.  And  it  is  because  of  this  tension  that 
these  narratives  appear  so  uneven,  and  at  times  incongruous.  His  critics  censure  his  moral 
rigidities  and  conservatism,  his  attitude  toward  women  (both  married  and  widows)  in  love. 
What  we  miss  in  this  criticism  is  that  Bankim  did  not  write  moral  tales  ending  in  rewards 
tor  the  virtuous  and  punishment  for  the  wicked.  He  wrote  stories  about  people  who  made 
choices  out  of  their  free  will,  which  disturbed  the  apparently  ordered  universe,  and  suffered 
for  their  choice.  It  is  true  that  Bankim  often  intervenes  in  the  action  as  an  instrument  of 
the  Establishment,  reprehends  the  choice  and  metes  out  punishment  to  the  characters.  But 
none,  not  even  those  who  are  innocent,  escape  the  catastrophy.  The  author  kills  Rohini 
unjustly,  but  he  cannot  save  Bhramar.  He  purifies  Saivalim  through  an  inhuman  process 
but  cannot  assure  Pratap  of  a  greater  reward  than  death.  If  Kunda’s  death  is  a  necessity  to 
denounce  widow-remarriage  (or  polygamy  ?)  and  Suryamukhfs  home-leaving  is  a  false 
alarm,  we  all  know  that  her  home-coming  is  also  a  poor  consolation. 

If  Bankim’s  executions  seem  morally  unjust  to  us  because  of  our  advanced  social  outlook, 
they  were  equally  unacceptable  to  a  section  of  his  readers  who  censured  the  portrayal  of 
SaivalinT  or  Suryamukhi  questioning  the  established  norms.  Suryamukhi  leaves  her  doll’s 
house  a  decade  before  Nora,  and  Bhramar,  the  most  devoted  Hindu  wife,  rejects  the  codes 
of  loyalty  prescribed  for  the  Hindu  woman.  Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  author — in 
case  of  Bankim,  however,  there  is  hardly  any  ambiguity — they  are  not  binding  upon  the 
readers.  Bankim  indeed  tries  to  foreground  a  moral  lesson,  but  he  fails.  In  fact  the  modern 
reader  cares  for  Bankim  not  because  of  his  perorations  on  moral  issues  but  for  the  power 
which  creates  situations  and  characters.  That  is  the  reason  why  Bankim  still  disturbs  his 
readers.  In  a  sense,  the  modern  reader  is  creating  new  texts  which  go  beyond  the  author’s 
intentions.  The  novel  Anandamath  can  be  taken  as  an  instance.  The  intention  of  the  author 
of  Anandamath  as  evidenced  by  its  introduction  and  the  concluding  exhortation  of  a  super¬ 
man  was  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  insurrection  against  the  British  rule  and  the  beneficial 
role  of  the  British  administration  in  India  as  an  instrument  of  history  toward  the  resurgence 
of  Hindu  life.  But  what  was  a  document  of  faith  in  the  British  rule  and  condemnation  of 
all  attempts  to  destabilize  it,  ultimately  became  a  political  manifesto  of  a  group  of 
young  men  determined  to  fight  against  an  alien  rule.  Was  Bankim’s  intention  not  understood 
by  his  readers  or  did  they  deliberately  misinterpret  it  ?  I  need  not  answer  these  questions, 
but  what  I  should  like  to  emphasize  is  that  a  text  which  disturbs  us,  because  of  the  difference 
of  attitudes  of  the  author  and  those  of  the  reader,  is  something  significant.  Are  we  to  be 
monitored  by  the  author’s  intentions,  real  or  apparent,  or  are  we  to  respond  to  the  texts 
according  to  our  existential  experience  ?  Should  we  read  Aeschylus  or  Dante  or  Dostoevsky 
only  within  their  ideological  framework,  or  do  we  have  the  right  to  recreate  their  texts  ? 
Old  texts  are  meaningful  to  us  when  they  are  relevant  to  the  historical  situation  of  the 
reader  ;  otherwise  they  are  ephemeral,  meant  only  for  a  particular  period  of  history.  Bankim 
will  have  no  significance  if  his  texts  have  no  relation  to  our  context.  He  will  continue  to 
be  read  as  long  as  he  meets  our  intellectual  and  aesthetic  needs. 
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It  is,  therefore,  justifiable  to  look  at  the  issues  raised  by  Bankim,  to  look  at  the  participants 
in  his  fictional  world,  and  the  stern  laws  that  regulate  them  not  merely  within  the  framework 
of  Bankim  s  ideology.  There  are  texts  which  wither  away  within  a  short  period  with  the 
change  of  taste  and  canons  of  judgment  and  there  are  texts  which  are  resuscitated  from 
time  to  time.  They  live  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  merit  independent  of  the  needs  of  a 
later  generation  ;  it  is  the  need  of  the  succeeding  generations  which  keeps  the  old  texts 
living.  Modern  literature  grows  out  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  literature  and  in  response 
to  the  modern  man  s  understanding  of  reality.  The  past  literature,  on  the  other  hand, 
continues  to  live  partly  because  of  its  sufficiency  which  is  a  kind  of  modernity  that  reveals 
itself  in  its  power  to  renew  itself  with  the  changing  times.  The  world  of  Bankim,  I  have 
mentioned,  is  still  haunting  in  its  sheer  beauty  and  plenitude  :  his  modernity,  like  all  varieties 
of  modernity,  is  basically  a  search  for  a  new  order  reflected  in  a  dubiety  of  choice.  If  he  is 
still  relevant  to  our  literary  life,  it  is  not  because  of  the  problems  he  presents  and  his 
delineation,  but  because  of  his  power  to  render  the  agony  and  the  doubt  of  the  succeeding 
generations,  his  power  to  provoke.  If  his  moral  austerity  and  his  loyalty  to  the  established 
order  are  responsible  for  the  increasing  distance  between  him  and  us,  his  concerns  about 
the  fragility  of  goodness  and  the  suffering  of  men  and  women  caught  in  the  net  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  bring  him  closer  to  us.  He  came  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  disruption  in  our 
literary  culture,  in  our  perceptions  and  sensibilities  and  a  crisis  in  our  social  and  political 
life.  Bankim  was  an  artist  of  that  crisis.  Today  our  literary  culture  is  further  disrupted,  our 
sensibilities  are  more  wounded,  our  moral  world  is  even  more  threatened  and  our  very 
existence  fragmented.  His  commitments  are  the  results  ofhis  own  choice  and  understanding  ; 
his  dilemmas  are  the  products  of  the  crisis  of  a  transitional  phase  of  history.  Our  concerns 
today  are  apparently  different.  He  belonged  to  a  world  different  from  our  own.  But  his 
agony,  his  search  for  order  are  pertinent  even  now,  and  we  can  share  his  perplexities.  He 
is  an  artist  in  unceasing  quest  for  a  new  order  ;  he  is  also  an  artist  of  human  suffering  caused 

by  a  disruption  in  the  order.  And  in  both  the  roles  he  is  still  a  participant  in  our  literary 
activity. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  ARTIST 
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IN  1856,  on  12  July,  Bankimchandra  left  Hooghly  College,  in  order  to  join  the  Presidency 
College  in  Calcutta.  The  small-town  young  man  was  about  to  become  the  denizen  of  a  great 
city.  India,  at  that  time,  was  close  to  a  volcanic  eruption,  Calcutta  disturbed  by  currents 
and  counter-currents.  The  situation  which  the  Bengali  middle  class  had  wished  to  see 
stabilized  between  1815  and  1850  was  subjected  to  fearful  anxiety  through  the  shock  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  (1857).  The  effect  was  akin  to  stupor.  The  fall  of  the  Derozeans,  the  conflict 
between  the  Westernizers  and  Orientalists,  the  despair  of  the  salaried  middle  class — the 
sequence  of  events  in  the  twenty-eight  years  between  1856  and  1884  had  considerable  impact 
on  Bankim’s  sensibility  and  he  shared  the  anxiety  in  full  measure  :  ‘Suppose  we  lose  whatever 
we  have  managed  to  get  !’  What  had  Bankimchandra  and  his  kind  gained  ?  The  right  to 
lead  the  whole  society.  An  article  written  in  1884  by  Bankimchandra  evinces  clearly  this 
class-sensitivity.  In  a  piece  entitled  ‘The  Cost  of  Lord  Ripon’s  Festival’,  he  made  the  following 
comment  on  the  Regional  Autonomy  Act  : 

For  the  first  time,  authority  has  passed  from  the  hand  of  the  landowners  to  that 
of  the  middle  class.  That  is  to  say,  from  wealth  to  intelligence  and  learning.  From 
now  onward  the  wealthy  count  for  nothing.  It  is  the  educated  people  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power. 

Bankimchandra  was  far  more  outspoken  than  other  leading  intellectuals  of  his  age.  Nine 
months  before  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  the  famous  petition  of  Vidyasagar  concerning  the 
remarriage  of  widows,  carrying  the  signatures  of  almost  a  hundred  people,  had  been  sent 
off.  Radhakanta  Dev  had  sent  a  counter-petition  with  almost  thirty-seven  thousand  signa¬ 
tures.  The  remarriage  of  widows  was  legalized  a  fortnight  after  Bankimchandra  had  reached 
Calcutta.  The  young  Bankim  had  not  yet  become  a  Hindu  revivalist,  driven  by  reaction. 
But  the  question  which  was  slowly  taking  shape  in  Bankim’s  mind  in  those  troubled  times 
was  to  be  the  foremost  question  of  the  artist  Bankim  :  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  life  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  life  ?  His  answers  may  have  been  wrong,  but  he  posed  the  right 
question.  This  question  still  remains  equally  important  and  we  continue  to  collect  wrong 
answers.  But  life  is  not  simple  arithmetic.  No  one  is  unhappy  because  the  answers  do  not 
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always  match  the  digit/digits  given  at  the  end  of  the  book.  What  should  concern  us  is 
whether  the  question  has  been  raised  rightly.  The  changing  perceptions  of  the  Bengali 
middle  class  in  regard  to  Bankimchandra,  the  novelist,  reflect,  to  a  great  extent,  the  various 
stages  of  their  own  century-long  reckoning.  The  many-sided  crises  faced  by  the  characters 
created  by  Bankim  constitute  his  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  modern  readers.  The  anxious 
yearning  of  a  homeless  individual  (RohinI),  the  alienation  of  a  personality  striving  to  connect 
and  find  its  place  in  the  chaos  of  human  relationships  (Amarnath),  one  torn  apart  by  a 
role-crisis  (Mabarak),  a  man  trembling  in  sexual  helplessness  (Govindalal),  women  in  revolt 
against  a  medieval  way  of  life  (Indira  and  Bhramar),  party  versus  individual  (the  monks  in 
the  novel  Anandamath),  state  versus  individual  (STtaram) — in  this  way  and  in  many  other 
fashions,  we  can  build  up  a  modern  image  of  Bankim,  using  mainly  the  material  that  he 
himself  provides.  This  proves  his  modernity  and  permanence.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to 
approach  and  evaluate  him  in  a  fresh  manner. 

The  chief  cause  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  novelist  Bankimchandra  was  the  threat  to 
freedom  or  to  the  four  things  man  is  supposed  to  desire  most  :  religion,  money,  sex  and 
salvation.  The  writer  who  once  considered  Goethe1  the  ideal,  while  searching  for  a  concept 
of  complete  humanity  that  is  beyond  definition,  naturally  tried  to  project  the  tragic  grandeur 
of  the  individual,  however  torn  and  incomplete  in  colonial  India.  Because  of  the  refractory 
and  inimical  nature  of  his  place  and  time  and  also  because  of  the  limited  nature  of  his  talent, 
this  attempt  did  not  reach  even  the  dimension  of  Ravana  in  Meghnadvadh  (The  killing  of 
Meghnad).  It  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this  failure,  while  considering  his  modernity 
and  unfading  appeal.  The  self-consciousness  of  the  Bengali  middle  class  stimulated  Bankim’s 
imagination.  The  reason  for  his  failure  should  be  sought  in  the  dissociation  of  sensibility 
of  this  middle  class  :  the  ground  under  their  feet  was  cracked  and  infirm.  In  this  context, 
his  historical  novels  are  pertinent.  Here  we  find  the  most  artistic  expression  of  his  anxiety. 
His  social  and  domestic  novels  form  a  chapter  within  his  literary  life,  and  in  these  novels 
his  retreat  appears  most  glaring.  The  contemporary  society  and  family  life  attracted  his 
thought, — but  his  imagination  found  real  freedom  in  his  historical  novels.  It  should  be 
remembered,  in  this  connexion,  that  it  is  his  female  characters  who  provide  the  backbone 
for  his  powerful  and  weak  novels  alike. 


II 

Though  Bankim  started  his  literary  journey  with  Rajmohans  Wife,  written  in  English,  his 
real  achievement  began  with  Durgesnandini  (The  Chieftain’s  Daughter).  He  ended  his 
journey  with  a  trilogy  of  novels— all  of  them  historical.  He  tried  his  hand  only  once  at 
creative  work  after  a  long  gap,  and  rewrote  Rajsinha  :  it  is  actually  a  new  creation,  although 
the  ostensible  intention  was  to  bring  out  a  revised  version.  In  the  realistic  social  material 
used  in  a  novel  like  Rajmohan’s  Wife,  there  is  little  room  for  width  that  the  story  of 
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Durgesnandini  provides.  Bankim  took  refuge  from  circumscribed  reality  in  the  picturesque 
realm  of  historical  romance.  Such  a  conjecture  would  not  be  far  amiss,  though  there  is  a 
paradox  behind  the  matter. 

In  Kapalkundala  the  meeting  between  Lutph-Unnisa  and  Meher-Unnisa,  is  completely 
their  own  decision,  an  expression  of  their  free  will.  Both  of  them  try  to  solve  their  emotional 
problems  through  intelligence.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  such  characters  within  the 
frame  of  nineteenth-century  middle-class  society.  Lavangalata  or  even  Indira,  could  not 
act  like  Lutph-Unnisa.  This  is  because  their  desires  and  emotions  are  not  intense  enough. 
1  hose  who  could  make  a  choice — Rohini  and  KundanandinT — meet  their  doom  :  the  author 
makes  them  victims  of  character  and  fate — the  societal  pressure  becomes  secondary. 
Kapalkundala  represents  the  progressive  aspect  of  Bankim’s  characterization,  which  has  not 
escaped  critics.  Parthapratim  Banerjee,  in  his  Sociology  of  Novels,  points  out  correctly 
that  Kapalkundala  is  extraordinarily  independent.2  Her  remark,  ‘if  I  had  known  that  for  a 
woman  marriage  means  slavery,  I  would  have  never  got  married,’  sets  her  apart  from  all 
other  heroines.  Banerjee  notes  that  even  in  the  climactic  moment,  her  long  unplaited  hair 
hangs  loose.  This  symbolizes  her  freedom,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  suspicions  of 
society  seem  to  cloud  hef  horizon.  However,  at  least  one  other  point  deserves  to  be  discussed. 
In  the  case  of  Kapalkundala,  Bankim’s  ideas  were  modern  and  progressive  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  tried  to  portray  her  as  a  non-sexual  character.  She  is  not  touched  by  desire  or  envy 
and  her  concept  of  happiness  is  not  that  of  others.  ‘People  are  happy  (looking  at  flowers), 
what  does  it  matter  to  the  flowers  ?’  ‘You  did  not  ask  me’ — remarks  such  as  these  indicate 
her  unique  nature.  Yet  compassion,  the  chief  characteristic  of  women,  is  a  driving  force  in 
her.  She  has  no  firm  social  bond  and  such  a  character  seems  bound  to  fail  in  life.  This,  in 
fact,  is  what  happens.  The  modernity  of  Bankim  is  amazing  when  one  considers  that, 
though  born  and  brought  up  in  a  medieval  atmosphere  and  educated  in  the  first  Indian  city 
which  went  through  several  stages  of  capitalist  development,  he  could  imagine  such  a  female 
character,  totally  self-contained,  unallied  with  any  male. 

When  Bankimchandra  started  writing  his  novels,  past  history  providing  the  backdrop, 
history  was  just  acquiring  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bengali  middle  class.  The  cataclysm 
of  1857  was  the  first  historical  event  in  their  life.  The  social  convulsions  issuing  out  of 
s  a  Cl  and  the  remarriage  of  widows  were  also  new  phenomena  to  Bengalis.  Between  the  two 
new  areas — the  recently-developed  consciousness  of  the  past  and  the  tension-torn  contem¬ 
porary — Bankim  preferred  and  gave  a  higher  place  to  history.  This  is  because  the  individual 
as  conceived  by  Bankim  could  not  feel  at  ease  as  social  beings.  In  the  wide  field  of  history, 
the  individuals  created  by  his  imagination  could  confront  the  mystery  of  their  destiny 
without  constraint.  Bankim  was  aware  of  the  dual  force  which  had  surged  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  two  world-views — positivist  and  deterministic — as  evident  in  his  numerous 
essays.  But  in  his  social  novels,  this  awareness  is  not  effectively  conveyed.  The  characters 
of  his  heroes — ‘gentlemen’  heroes — indicate  this  lack.  The  insufficiency  is  apparent  in  his 
first  novel,  Durgesnandini.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hero,  Jagatsinha,  emerges  as  a  new 
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type  even  behind  the  veil  of  history.  We  get  our  first  glimpse  of  Bankim’s  forward-looking 
vision  in  the  love  story  of  Jagatsinha  and  Ayesha.  Their  meeting  in  prison  is  not  at  all  a 
historical  event  ;  the  explosive  manifestation  of  Ayesha’s  emotion  of  love  is  something 
modern.  Two  characters  in  this  novel  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice — VIrendrasinha  and 
Ayesha.  VIrendrasinha  is  a  monumental  symbol  of  feudal  pride.  His  fall,  too,  has  a  monu¬ 
mental  greatness.  But  Ayesha’s  independence  of  mind  comes  out  against  all  the  odds,  even 
within  a  feudal  framework.  She  stands  at  the  threshold  of  death  ;  but  she  turns  away  with 
a  firm  will  and  clings  to  life.  Her  positive  preference  is  clearly  modern.  We  may  wonder 
whether  this  assertion  of  intelligence  and  will  was  plausible  in  her  age.  But  this  necessary 
anachronism  is  an  important  element  in  this  kind  of  epic  or  novel,  and  the  author  has  made 
good  use  of  it. 


Ill 

Bankimchandra’s  mind  and  art  reveal  a  dialectic  pattern.  European  enlightenment  and 
rationality  pulled  him  toward  the  future.  This  is  the  intellective  aspect  of  his  divided  nature. 
But  his  heart  was  immersed  in  the  dream-like  mystery  of  the  distant  past.  He  stood  up  for 
the  exactitude  of  European  science,  and  yet  wished  to  transpose  the  past  to  the  future.3 
This  is  at  the  root  of  all  his  inconsistencies.  He  wanted  to  write  a  novel  about  the  Ran!  of 
JhansI,  but  was  discouraged  from  the  attempt  by  the  experience  of  Anandamath.  Again, 
he  wanted  to  write  a  novel  about  the  Vedic  age.  His  modernity  stopped  short  at  a  rebellion 
that  would  hurt  the  security  and  career  of  the  rising  middle  class.  At  the  same  time,  his 
nationalism  longed  for  a  utopia  freed  from  British  rule.  He  failed  to  reconcile  the  opposites  : 
allegiance  to  the  master  and  heroic  aspirations.  The  agony  born  of  this  conflict  finds  an 
indirect,  romantic  expression  in  the  character  of  Mabarak,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Rajsinha, 
the  last  and  the  best  of  Bankim’s  creations.  It  is  in  the  characterization  of  Mabarak  that 
Bankim  first  descends  from  the  galaxy  of  kings,  princes  and  landlords.  Mabarak  is  not  even 
the  head  of  the  army,  he  is  only  an  ordinary  hero.  The  inferiority  complex  that  we  find  in 
his  love  for  the  princess  is  rooted  in  the  commonness  of  his  rank.  Yet  the  character,  like 
its  creator,  shows  a  strong  sense  of  individualism.  Mabarak  had  almost  attained  the  lonely 
peak,  but  from  that  moment,  or  even  before,  he  had  a  touch  of  frost  and  felt  melancholy. 
This  is  because  he  is,  from  the  beginning,,  wrapped  in  introspection,  while  all  his  actions 
are  drawn  toward  contrary  directions  by  emotion  and  reason.  He  differs  from  other  charac¬ 
ters  of  Bankim  in  that  his  conflict  is  not  expressed  through  analytical  soliloquies  or  an 
allegorical  debate  between  good  counsel  and  evil  counsel.  He  is  tormented  by  irresolution. 
Here  he  is  different  from  Pratap,  Govindalal  and  Amarnath  and  suffers  from  a  special  kind 
of  mortification.  We  may  describe  his  crisis  as  a  role-crisis. 

The  death-wish  that  characterizes  Mabarak  appears  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  novel  ;  it 
gives  him  a  special  dimension.  His  desertion  of  Dana,  love-affair  with  Zeb-Unmsa,  the  tragic 
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conclusion  of  this  love  which,  however,  appears  to  him  as  a  bliss — all  this  belongs  to  the 
world  of  Bankim.  But  the  element  of  ‘necessary  anachronism’  which  makes  the  character 
modern  is  his  death-wish,  caused  by  his  love  for  Zeb-Unnisa.  Whatever  the  nature  of  this 
love,  it  leads  to  a  marriage  which  signifies  the  revolt  of  a  man  and  a  woman  against  medieval 
mores.  A  point  deserves  attention.  This  is  the  first  incident  in  a  novel  of  Bankim  in  which 
a  daughter  takes  a  decision  about  her  own  marriage,  denying  the  authority  of  her  father. 
For  Mabarak,  the  gravity  of  this  step  may  be  easily  understood  ;  he  is  an  employee  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  marriage,  though  a  sign  of  independence,  deepens  his  depression.  On 
the  eve  of  his  marriage,  he  feels  that  he  has  been  alienated  from  his  active  role.  A  man’s 
awareness  of  his  duty  and  anxiety  on  this  score  show  a  modern  sense  of  responsibility  ;  it 
characterized  the  class  of  which  Bankim  himself  was  a  conscious  representative.  Thus  when 
Mabarak  realizes  that  winning  the  object  of  his  love  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  his  life, 
his  marriage  brings  him  sorrow. 

This  sadness  is  the  opposite  of  what  afflicts  Amarnath  in  Rajani.  Amarnath’s  nineteenth- 
century  modernism,  the  fruit  of  study,  turns  his  melancholy  into  a  kind  of  philosophy  of 
melancholy.  He  is  unable  to  define  the  exact  reason  for  his  sadness.  However,  we  can 
imagine  that  the  blow  he  had  received  in  the  Lavangalata  affair  gradually  turns  his  frustration 
into  indifference  and  disengagement  from  the  world.  Finally,  he  leaves  the  world  of  men 
altogether.  But  this  is  not,  unlike  Govindalal’s  renunciation,  the  result  of  faith  in  God.  The 
melancholy  of  Mabarak  does  not  arise  from  frustration  ;  nor  has  it  been  caused  by  personal 
failure  or  unfulfilled  desires.  Most  people  would  regard  the  marriage  with  Zeb-Unnisa  a 
personal  victory  for  Mabarak.  But  for  a  man  involved  in  the  life  of  action,  failure  in  this 
field  appears  more  important  than  anything  else. “Even  success  in  love  does  not  remove  his 
shame.  ‘I  must  die’ — in  these  words  of  Mabarak,  the  word  ‘must’  is  operative.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Dariya  at  the  end  of  his  life  is  not  the  only  reason  why  death  has  become  compulsive 
for  him.  His  death-wish  gathered  force  much  earlier,  and  the  effect  is  cumulative.  He 
repeatedly  asks  the  Rajputs  to  blow  him  up  with  a  cannon.  It  is  this  desire  for  death  which 
has  been  nourished  by  a  dark  shadow  in  his  subconscious  mind.  The  shadow  is  Dariya.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  cup  of  his  personal  life  is  full,  the  failure  in  his  work  and  a 
sense  of  guilt  concerning  Dariya  mar  his  happiness.  The  shadow  that  clouds  his  mind  is 
cast  by  Dariya,  the  symbol  of  death.  But  the  death  of  Mabarak  at  the  hands  of  Dariya  is 
merely  an  external  event.  His  death-wish  is  caused  by  the  agony  that  lies  at  the  root  of  his 
existence.  The  unresolved  problems  that  tormented  Mabarak  also  afflicted  his  creator  and 
even  the  later  generation. 

In  Candrasekhar,  a  novel  written  before  the  fourth  edition  of  Rajsinha,  Pratap,  too,  is 
possessed  by  a  death-wish.  This  is  not  merely  a  romantic  desire  for  death.  This  society  will 
not  let  me  live,  will  not  let  us  live — this  is  the  feeling  that  provokes  his  death-wish  directly 
or  indirectly.  His  last  spirited  speech  to  Ramananda  SvamT  should  be  remembered,  in  this 
context.  It  underscores  a  challenge  against  all  restrictive  social  and  moral  codes.  ‘What 
would  you  understand,  you  hermit  !’ — in  this  sentence,  the  comma  is  worth  noting. 
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Because  of  the  comma,  ‘hermit’  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  term  of  address.  It  has 
acquired  a  sense  of  irony,  mockery.  This  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  death-wish 
of  Mabarak  and  that  of  Pratap  should  be  taken  into  account.  In  both  cases,  love  is  the  primal 
source.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative  changes  which  love  brings  into  their  lives  receive 
the  proportions  of  destiny.  The  resemblance  ends  here.  It  is  the  difference  that  is  more 
marked.  Pratap’s  moral  consciousness  and  Mabarak’s  role  consciousness  belong  to  two 
separate  worlds.  Mabarak  learns  that  life  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  sums  he  writes  on  the 
pages  of  life  lead  to  an  inescapable  result.  He  has  to  die.  Pratap  realizes  the  meaninglessness 
of  life.  By  continuing  to  live,  he  would  not  be  able  to  solve  any  problem  and  only  create 
complications  for  those  around  him.  The  kind  of  passion  that  drives  Pratap  to  his  doom  is 
not  found  in  the  other  heroes  of  Bankim.  It  cannot  be  said  in  his  case  that  love  and  desire 
for  physical  beauty  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Awareness  of  beauty  leads  to  love,  and 
this,  in  turn,  inspires  self-sacrifice  for  the  object  of  love.  This  is  the  deepest  basis  of  Bankim’s 
delineations  of  love.  This  is  also  the  essence  of  his  patriotism.  That  is  why  Pratap,  on  the 
eve  of  death,  tells  Ramananda  Svami,  ‘My  love  means  desire  for  self-sacrifice.’  The  light 
of  individualism  glows  within  Pratap.  This  feeling  is  not  without  a  base  in  reality.  He  fights 
against  the  English  on  the  side  of  Mirkasim,  and  his  decision  is  based  on  his  personal 
realization.  Here  I  feel  constrained  to  make  a  comment.  Sisir  Das  translates  into  English 
the  emotional  last  speech  of  Pratap,  using  the  words,  ‘My  love  is  my  death.  ’4  This,  however, 
is  not  what  the  Pratap  of  Bankim  says.  Such  a  statement  would  go  against  the  logic  of  his 
imagination.  Properly  to  understand  Bankim,  who  had  been  an  admirer  of  Shakespeare, 
we  need  a  close  study  of  the  dialogues  of  his  characters. 


IV 

Pratap’s  statement,  ‘My  love  means  the  desire  to  sacrifice  myself,’  is  moved  by  the  emotion 
of  personal  love.  The  monks  of  Anandamath  are  driven  by  love  of  their  country  to  say  the 
same  things.  The  three  most  individualistic,  striking  characters  created  by  Bankim — Pratap, 
Bhavanl  Pathak  and  Satyananda — are  all  described  as  robbers  in  reports  drawn  up  by  the 
English.  All  three  regard  the  tyrannical  English  Government  as  their  chief  enemy.  ‘It  is  our 
duty  to  drive  away  the  English  from  Bengal’ — this  decision  of  Pratap,  though  taken  on 
entirely  personal  grounds,  contains  an  element  of  nationalism.  ‘They  (the  English)  have 
harmed  and  will  harm  others  in  the  same  way.’  This  goes  beyond  merely  personal  concerns. 
Pratap,  Bhavanl  Pathak  and  Satyananda  are  all  stirred  into  action  by  the  awareness  that  it 
is  impossible  to  live  in  a  land  occupied  by  the  English.  Their  goal  is  to  drive  away  these 
foreigners.  Each  of  them  is  eager  to  sacrifice  his  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  do  not 
fall  a  prey  to  melancholy,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  agony.  ‘I  lack  what  I  desire’— this  is 
something  that  Pratap,  BhavanT  Pathak  or  Satyananda  never  feel.  They  have  a  certain  goal 
before  their  eyes.  This  goal  sends  them  to  their  death  and  never  leads  to  immobility.  It  was 
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Anandamath  (1882)  which  brought  Bankimchandra  fame,  and  also  much  adverse  criticism, 
all  over  India,  though  to  a  great  extent,  on  non-literary  grounds.  He  has  been  condemned 
as  communal  and  hailed  as  the  prophet’  who  pronounced  the  ‘Vande  Mataram’  mantra, 
magic  words.  None  of  this  is  wholly  baseless  but  irrelevant,  as  far  as  artistic  judgment  is 
concerned.  The  basis  lor  this  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  contradictions  of  Bankim  as  an 
individual.  What  we  should  note  is  that  it  is  in  Anandamath  that  Bankim  abandons  his- 
chosen  path.  For  the  first  time,  he  uses  a  writer’s  pen  in  order  to  sketch  a  political  plan  of 
action.  4  he  agony  of  subjection  which  he  had  endured  so  far  was  essentially  the  humiliation 
of  cultural  authority  of  a  foreign  master  race.  In  Anandamath  for  the  first  time,  we  note 
an  economic  point  of  view.  The  story  starts  with  the  description  of  the  economic  distress 
ol  the  common  people.  The  ruling  class  is  clearly  designated  as  the  source  of  this  distress. 

In  fact,  even  before  writing  Anandamath  what  Bankim  had  said  about  foreign  domination 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  (a)  The  English  rule  had  not  benefited  the  people.  He  had 
stated  this  more  than  once,  giving  more  than  one  reason.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
English  education  had  been  beneficial,  (b)  The  English  rule  had  created  a  tyrannical  and 
exploitative  landlord  class  in  the  country,  (c)  The  English  extort  the  cost  of  running  the 
empire  from  the  pockets  of  their  Indian  subjects,  (d)  The  law  courts  set  up  by  the  English 
in  India  are  brothels.  What  are  implicit  in  Anandamath,  whatever  the  surface  meaning, 
amount  to  the  following  :  (a)  A  well  organized  party  is  needed  to  fight  the  English  ;  (b)  the 
members  of  this  party  must  forego  home  life  ;  (c)  the  party  must  be  well-trained  in  military 
discipline  ;  (d)  militant  sympathizers  ol  the  party  should  be  scattered  among  the  middle 
class  ;  (e)  money  and  arms  both  must  be  acquired  through  robbery,  and  arms  should  be 
given  priority  ;  (1)  apart  from  acquisition  of  weapons,  there  must  be  centres  for  manufac¬ 
turing  weapons  ;  (g)  there  should  be  a  definite  planning  for  replenishing  the  store  of 
weapons  ;  (h)  the  rules  of  the  party  must  be  extremely  strict  ;  and  (i)  ‘Vande  Mataram’ 
must  be  the  watchword  of  the  party,  and  this  mantra  would  prove  of  great  use  in  the 
liberation  ol  the  motherland.  Bankimchandra  had  drawn  up  this  detailed  programme  not  in 
English,  but  in  intelligible  Bengali.  The  extremist  parties  which  sprang  up  during  the 
agitation  against  the  partition  of  Bengal,  some  two  decades  later,  and  also  those  which  were 
organized  afterward,  more  or  less  adopted  the  guidelines  laid  down  in  Anandamath  in  1882. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Bankim  had  anticipated  this.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had 
to  use  various  disguises  (including  deletions  and  additions)  in  order  to  prevent  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  book. 

All  this  is  important,  but  Anandamath  must  ultimately  be  measured  by  the  yardstick  of 
art.  On  this  criterion,  Bhavananda  seems  to  have  the  cardinal  role.  It  is  true  that  Amarnath 
in  Rajanl  is  more  familiar  to  Bengali  readers  than  Bhavananda.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Bhavananda,  rather  than  Amarnath,  has  influenced  later  generations.  The  frusrations  and 
failures  of  the  nineteenth  century,  reflected  in  the  agony  of  Amarnath,  could  hardly  influence 
further  generations  and  Bankim  must  have  been  aware  of  this.  Therefore,  Bhavananda  is 
necessary.  This  helps  us  understand  why  Bankim,  having  achieved  success  and  excellence 
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in  his  social  novels,  returned  to  historical  romances.  All  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his 
historical  romances  carry  on  a  spirited  struggle  against  adverse  circumstances.  Yet  the 
character  of  Bhavananda  attracts  our  attention  a  little  more  than  the  rest.  Despite  imaginary 
history  and  geography  (Dr  Suresh  Chandra  Moitra  observes  that  Bankim  manipulated 
history  and  geography  in  Anaiidamath  according  to  his  own  wishes  and  needs,  with  little 
regard  for  facts)  he  claims  greater  consideration.5  Whatever  Bankim  may  have  thought 
about  the  relationship  between  Bhavananda  and  Kalyani,  he  helped  create  a  new  meaning 
of  life  through  Bhavananda’s  tragic  acceptance  of  death.  Within  three  decades  after  this  tale 
of  self-sacrifice  was  written,  young  men  and  women  of  Bengal  followed  this  ideal  on  the 
gallows,  on  the  banks  oi  Budibalam,  on  the  hills  ot  Jalalabad.  Here  Bankimchandra  shakes 
off  all  hesitations.  This  is  particularly  evident  when  Satyananda  gives  his  blessing  to 
Bhavananda.  However,  Bankim  could  not  get  rid  of  the  constraints  that  shackled  an 
employee  of  the  British  Government.  His  half-heartedness/or  retreat  remains  an  indelible 
blemish,  a  cause  for  our  permanent  complaint.  Why  did  he  not  close  the  novel  on  the  note 
ot  Satyananda’s  blessing  and  Bhavananda’s  death  ?  He  can  never  escape  this  anguished  and 
aggrieved  questioning. 


V 

The  modernity  of  Bankim  is  most  pronounced  in  his  female  characters.  The  relevant  question 
today  is  :  how  far  do  his  heroines  have  economic  freedom  ?  In  answering  this  question,  we 
find  that  in  many  of  his  novels  women  are  property  owners.  We  may  recall  Rajani  and 
Lavaiigalata,  Bhramar  in  Krisnakanter  Will,  as  well  as  Radharani.  The  historical  romance, 
Devi  Caudhurani,  also  deserves  mention  in  this  context.  It  may  seem  that  the  writer  has 
made  these  heroines  wealthy  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  plot.  Nor  is  this  assumption 
false.  However,  a  deeper  analysis  would  reveal  an  inherent  intention.  Of  course,  the  direction 
of  his  plots  is  toward  romance.  But  even  while  walking  down  the  golden  path  of  romance, 
he  never  forgets  the  truth  that  economic  independence  is  the  first  step  to  emancipation. 
Radharani  has  no  guardian,  but  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  take  the  initiative  concerning 
her  own  marriage,  had  she  not  been  economically  independent.  The  will  of  Krisnakanta 
was  at  least  one  reason  why  Bhramar  could  move  ahead  of  Suryamukhi.  Rajani  had  to 
speak  for  herself,  in  order  to  draw  the  line  between  love  and  gratitude.  She  was  able  to  do 
this  because  she  was  standing  on  firm  ground  and  possessed  money  of  her  own.  Terms 
like  the  worthless  female  body  (Radharani)  may  justly  displease,  even  offend  many  women. 
But  they  will  certainly  agree  with  the  main  issue  that  Bankim  raises  indirectly,  that  in  a 
capitalist  society,  it  is  difficult  to  make  many  bold  decisions  unless  one  stands  on  his  or  her 
own  feet,  as  far  as  money  is  concerned.  Without  economic  independence  Praphulla  would 
not  have  been  able  to  solve  her  own  problems  or  even  the  comic  problems  of  Sagar. 

In  the  novel  Indira,  the  question  of  money  is  also  raised,  but  in  a  different  way.  Indira 
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tried  to  unravel  with  her  own  hand  the  knot  tied  by  fate.  She  did  not  consider  it  demeaning 
to  take  a  job  as  a  cook.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  only  heroine  of  Bankim  who  earned  her  living 
with  her  own  labour.  However,  she  declares  repeatedly  that  money  does  not  bring  happiness. 
Happiness  springs  from  Within  one’s  own  being.  Money  is  something  external.  But  Indira 
learns,  through  her  job,  the  real  nature  of  the  rich  people  who  dominate  society.  Her 
guarded  comments  concerning  her  husband’s  job  at  the  commissariat,  witticism  about 
bribes,  etc.,  show  that  she  has  not  failed  to  learn  her  lessons.  The  criticism  of  her  husband’s 
moral  nature  is  also  extremely  revealing.  She  had  made  advances  toward  her  husband, 
knowing  well  who  he  was.  Her  husband,  however,  had  been  willing  to  have  a  secret  affair 
with  a  cook  ! 

The  question  of  morality,  in  regard  to  man-woman  relationship,  appears  in  the  novels 
of  Bankim  in  various  forms.  The  attempt  to  set  up  Bankim  as  an  opponent  of  the  marriage 
of  widows  by  quoting  a  line  from  a  letter  of  SuryamukhT  is  well  known.  But  a  careful 
analysis  reveals  the  fact  that  the  real  question  is  not  about  the  legal  marriage  of  widows. 
Rather,  it  concerns  a  man’s  desire  for  more  than  one  woman.  We  learn  from  the  letter  of 
Nagendra  that  he  does  not  wish  to  publicize  his  decision  to  marry  Kunda.  Obviously,  he 
did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  bring  it  to  public  notice.  Govindalal  did  not  marry  RohinT 
at  all.  They  went  away  to  a  distant  place  and  lived  together.  This  was  ‘living  together’  in 
the  modern  sense,  not  daily  visits  to  a  mistress.  That  is  to  say,  both  Nagendra  and  Govindalal 
had  doubts  about  their  conduct.  Hence  the  secrecy.  Bankim,  one  of  the  Bengali  Victorians, 
wished  to  settle  the  question  of  polygamy  with  an  eye  to  stability.  But  the  character  of 
Bhramar  shows  the  modern  approach  of  Bankim.  The  question  was  personal  for  SuryamukhT 
and  social  for  the  author.  It  was  Bhramar  who  first  turned  it  into  a  moral  question.  ‘I  will 
respect  you  only  as  long  as  you  are  worthy  of  my  respect.’  The  statement  has  a  stark  clarity. 
It  carries  a  blunt  candour  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  ;  and  even  in  the 
twenty-first  century,  I  guess,  it  will  bear  the  same  weight.  These  flaming  words  are  not 
occasioned  by  such  relatively  insignificant  problems  as  polygamy  and  the  remarriage  of 
widows.  The  flame  is  perennial.  Her  remark  contains  an  independent  value-judgment, 
irrespective  of  male-female  gender  and  their  relationship. 

Another  sign  of  the  modernism  of  Bankim,  worth  noting,  is  the  vitality,  the  life-force 
that  marks  all  his  chief  heroines,  except  Lavangalata  and  Bhramar.  Again,  some  of  his 
heroines  leave  their  homes,  tor  one  reason  or  another.  In  an  age  when  Bengali  women 
hardly  stepped  outside  the  four  walls  of  their  rooms,  Bankim  imagines  a  whole  band  of 
women  who  do  not  fear  the  road,  but  rather  find  their  true  identities  there.  Thus  the  road 
or  the  outdoor  background  constitutes  an  important  component  in  his  novels,  Kapalkundala, 
Lutfa,  MrinalinT,  Giribala,  SaivalinT,  Dalani,  Praphulla,  Sand,  KalyanT,  Sri,  JayantT  and  even, 
in  a  social  novel,  Indira,  have  been  taught  by  the  chief  events  of  their  lives  not  to  fear  the 
road.  In  this  context,  the  courage  of  the  heroines  of  Bankim  shines  brightly.  In  the  new 
age,  courage  was  the  companion  to  individualism.  This  courage  affects  the  lives  of  his 
heroines  in  various  ways. 
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We  cannot  also  help  noticing  that  the  heroines  of  Bankim  do  not  tell  lies  even  to  please 
their  creator.  This  is  true  of  Rohini,  and  Lavangalata,  to  say  nothing  of  Saivalinl.  One 
reason  why  the  revolt  of  Saivalini  against  social  customs  fails  is  the  character  of  Pratap. 
How  can  $aivahnl  find  ground  beneath  her  feet  when  she  realizes  that  Pratap,  for  whom 
she  has  risked  everything,  prefers  death  to  life  ?  After  the  second  incident  in  the  river, 
Saivalini  recognizes  the  source  of  her  defeat.  It  is  the  shock  of  this  defeat,  rather  than  the 
penance  imposed  by  Ramananda  SvamI,  that  causes  her  agony,  the  break-down  of  her 
personality.  Earlier,  we  witness  the  firm  affirmation  of  her  free  will  :  ‘we  were  two  flowers 
on  a  single  stem,  blooming  in  the  forest,  why  did  you  tear  us  apart  ?•’  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  novel  where  a  Bengali  woman  speaks  thus  to  her  husband.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  grey  academic  world  and  make  a  fresh  assessment  of  Saivalinl. 
She  deserves  this — this  is  her  due.  She  is  not  a  plain,  edgeless,  one-dimensional  character, 
who  can  be  judged  merely  in  the  light  of  her  creator’s  explicit  comments.  Like  Saivalini 
herself,  her  creator  had  an  equally  modern  and  complex  character.  The  great  popularity  of 
Bankim’s  novels  even  today  is  not  due  simply  to  his  plot  or  style.  The  modernism  of  his 
ideas,  the  unresolved  problems  of  his  mind  have  made  his  novels  conflict-ridden — and 
living.  That  is  why  they  still  attract  the  modern  mind  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
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FOR  the  educated  middle-class  intelligentsia  it  was  a  difficult  time  when  Bankimchandra’s 
fictional  narratives  gripped  the  imagination  of  his  readers  during  the  sixties  of  the  last 
century.  The  first  flush  of  English  education  was  over  ;  we  were  just  having  a  glimpse  of 
the  maximum  limit  that  our  cultural  expansion  could  reach  under  colonial  rule.  The  rural 
economy  was  in  a  bad  shape  and  it  was  a  compulsive  need  to  move  to  the  city  for  livelihood. 
Urban  job  had  its  pains — it*  was  akin  to  slavery.  The  Magadh  prince  Hemcandra  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra’s  MrinalinI  almost  echoes  the  contemporary  mood  :  ‘It  seems  the  yavanas  (the 
aliens)  have  captured  Gaud.  Now  it  will  be  the  fate  of  India  to  serve  under  the  yavanas .  ’ 
English  education  had  a  disturbing  effect.  It  shook  the  fabric  of  our  family  life,  of  our 
public  life,  of  our  culture  and  religion.  Our  acquaintance  with  European  religion  and 
philosophy  put  to  test  the  traditional  values.  The  creative  talents  reacted  to  the  changing 
patterns  and  moved  uncertainly  between  one  ethos  and  another.  Earlier,  the  educated  mid¬ 
dle  class  in  India,  and  especially  of  Bengal,  used  to  enjoy  the  fables  and -parables  of  classical 
Indian  literature  as  well  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian  moral  tales  and  romances.  The  confron¬ 
tation  between  Eastern  and  Western  culture  brought  forth  pungent  social  satires  and  farces 
which  were  enjoyed  by  both  the  orthodox  and  progressive  sections  of  our  society.  These 
satires  and  farces  provided  at  least  some  satisfaction  to  the  readers/audience  who  enjoyed 
tales.  The  simple  rural  fables  with  moral  bias  also  attracted  readers  for  their  sincerity.  But 
the  English  and  European  romances  and  adventure  stories,  and  particularly  the  historical 
romances,  won  the  hearts  of  our  Indian  readers  by  the  qtiick  turns  and  twists  of  their  plots  ; 
our  indigenous  satires,  farces  and  family  tales  lost  their  appeal,  at  least  partly.  And  once 
the  romance  of  adventure  set  the  pace,  other  modes  of  story-telling  were  left  behind.  Editors 
of  contemporary  magazines  started  publishing  such  stories  alongside  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  - 
Persian  tales*  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  readers.  Some  of  the  adventure  stories  and  historical 
romances  worth  mention  in  the  pre-Bankim  phase  are  Ahgurlya-Vinimay  and  Saphal  Svapna 
by  Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay,  Durakankser  Vrithabhraman,  and  Vicitravirya  by 
Krishnakamal  Bhattacharyya.  Suchlike  stories  came  out  even  after  the  publication  of  Ban¬ 
kimchandra’s  historical  romances.  A  Bengali  translation  of  a  French  romance,  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie,  done  by  Krishnakamal  Bhattacharyya,  serially  published  in  the  magazine  Abodhaban- 
dhu  (edited  by  the  poet  Viharilal  Chakrabarty)  left  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of' 
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the  young  Rabindranath  Tagore  who  recorded  his  reaction  in  his  Reminiscences.  And  that 
was  after  the  publication  of  Bankimchandra’s  famous  historical  romance  MrinalinI  (1869). 
We  may  call  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century  an  age  of  Bengali  romances  and 
adventure  stories.  Stories  from  Sanskrit  classics  like  those  of  Kadamban,  Abhijnanasakun- 
talam,  Vasavadatta,  Malavikagnimitra,  Uttararamacarita  (Sitar  Vanavas  by  Vidyasagar)  and 
tales  from  Western  classics  like  those  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  Comedy  of  Errors  are  found 
either  in  book  forms  or  in  the  periodicals  of  that  time.  The  stories  retain  their  original 
classical  charm  and  integrity  and  the  romantic  qualities.  The  social  satires  of  Bhavanicharan 
Banerjee,  Kaliprasanna  Sinha  and  the  satirical  fiction  of  Peary  Chand  Mitra  are  well  known. 
Even  the  charming  family  stories  of  Katherine  Mullens,  Lalbehari  De  and  Madhusudan 
Mukhopadhyay  were  much  popular  at  that  time.  But  none  of  them  has  the  grip  and 
imaginative  sweep  of  a  standard  romance.  Bankimchandra  knew  his  own  predilection  and 
he  made  sweep  of  all  before  him  with  his  historical  romances  which  portray  valour,  intrigue, 
love  and  frustration.  His  dialogues  have  a  varied  range  ;  they  convey  the  emotions  of 
wounded  hearts,  possess  a  charming  grace  and  often  sparkle  with  wit. 

Romance  is  far  away  from  social  reality  or  from  realism  which  is  now  regarded  as  the 
premier  quality  of  fiction,  and  Bankimchandra’s  historical  romances  differ  radically  from 
what  we  understand  by  the  label.  Romance,  for  him,  was  never  a  medium  for  the  creation 
of  pure  beauty  ;  it  was  a  vehicle  of  reality  and  also  of  his  own  vision  of  life.  This  vision 
is  not  a  fantasy  ;  it  is  based  on  historical  facts,  but  the  facts  often  proved  inadequate  material. 
He  had  to  construct  his  own  fictional  world  in  the  context  of  colonial  rule,  of  growing 
individualism  and  rationalism.  The  realism  of  his  historical  romances  lies  in  the  encounter 
between  man  s  idealism/moral  sense  and  his  instinctive  inpulses,  his  propensity  to  surrender 
to  bewitching  beauty.  He  depicts  this  confrontation  convincingly,  retaining  all  its  terror, 
in  all  his  novels  against  a  changing  backdrop — historical,  social,  political,  and  herein  lies  his 
artistry.  His  romances  are  charged  with  tension,  and  the  artist’s  social  attitude  or  moral 
sense  subtly  mingles  with  the  historical  incidents.  The  historical  novels  which  supposedly 
convey  his  own  religious  attitude  become  the  story  of  man’s  inner  conflict  ;  the  religious 
practices,  the  chanting  of  mantras  end  on  a  solemn  tragic  note.  His  social  or  domestic 
novels,  too,  are  ridden  by  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  ;  the  infatuation  with  beauty  is  a  convulsive 
experience.  Certainly,  there  are  coincidences,  inexplicable  or  unbelievable  incidents  defying 
reason,  and  also  moral/religious  sermons  in  almost  all  his  novels,  but  they  all  turn  out  to 
be  stones  of  self-analysis.  The  wounded  heart  is  torn  between  two  forces  :  inherent  values 
and  seductive  beauty. 


II 

The  first  novel,  Durgesnandinl,  dramatically  introduces  the  hero  and  the  heroine  totally 
unknown  to  each  other  and  the  exposition  of  their  background  is  gradual.  Vimala,  the 
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associate  of  Tilottama,  is  introduced  in  the  same  slow  pace.  The  rather  complicated  history 
of  her  relations  with  Virendrasinha  and  Abhiram  SvamT  and  also  with  Tilottama  is  also 
unfolded  unhurriedly,  but  the  past  of  Vimala  remains  clouded.  When  Jagatsinha  is  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  enemy’s  camp  and  the  story  spins  round  Jagastsinha,  Ayesha  and  Vimala, 
Vimala’s  letter  to  Jagatsinha,  itself  an  interesting  novelette,  clarifies  the  relations  of  the 
characters  involved  in  the  story,  and  as  Osman  reads  the  letter  in  Vimala’s  presence  and 
comes  to  know  that  at  one  time  she  almost  miraculously  saved  his  life,  his  attitude  to 
Jagatsinha  changes  and  that  paves  the  way  for  Tilottama’s  release.  The  letter  again  reveals 
the  faithfulness  of  Vimala  to  her  husband  Virendrasinha,  the  chieftain  of  the  Mandaran  fort 
and  her  tender  .care  of  Tilottama  which  arouses  Jagatsinha’s  respect  for  her.  And  this 
ultimately  helps  revive  his  nearly  lost  love  for  Tilottama  when  he  becomes  ill  in  the  prison. 
In  this  prison  Ayesha  stands  out  with  her  incomparable  beauty,  calm  disposition  and  anxious 
ministration.  So  attractive  is  her  disposition  that  Jagatsinha  could  get  himself  in  a  fix  : 
Tilottama  or  Ayesha  ?  Thus  recurs  the  eternal  triangle.  However,  Ayesha  comes  to  realize 
that  Jagatsinha,  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  Ayesha,  is  deeply  in  love  with  Tilottama. 
With  amazing  self-control  she  distances  herself  from  Jagatsinha.  But  Osman’s  ridictile 
weakens  her  self-possession  and  she  breaks  out  into  a  solemn  declaration  of  her  love  for 
Jagatsinha.  S.  C.  Sengupta  sees  no  justification  for  this  sudden  confession.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that  just  before  this  confession,  Jagatsinha,  overwhelmed  by  her  tireless  nursing,  says 
that  he  is  ready  to  give  up  his  life  to  protect  Ayesha.  Ayesha  then  does  not  respond  to  this 
outburst,  she  weeps  quietly.  And  just  after  that  her  response  to  Osman’s  ridicule  is  quite 
justifiable.  Moreover,  she  repents  this  outburst  in  her  letter  to  Jagatsinha.  The  letter  is 
important.  It  reveals  her  difficult  situation.  She  knows  that  Osman  loves  her  and  keeps 
herself  away  from  Jagatsinha  before  his  departure  lest  she  should  hurt  Osman.  She  does 
not  love  Osman  and  yet  she  cannot  ignore  his  love.  This  acceptance  of  her  fate  brings  out 
her  forbearance  :  it  enhances  her  dignity  in  Jagatsinha’s  eyes  and  prevents  her  from  commit¬ 
ting  suicide.  No  critic  has  so  far  noted  this  basic  quality  of  Ayesha.  Jagatsinha  and  Tilottama 
belong  to  the  surface  structure  of  the  novel,  but  its  deep  structure  stands  on  two  characters — 
Vimala  with  her  chequered  past  life,  her  patience  and  restraint,  her  sharp  and  witty  nature, 
and  Ayesha  with  her  extraordinary  candour  and  self-control  expressed  in  her  love  for 
Jagatsinha  and  her  acceptance  of  Osman,  though  she  does  not  respond  to  his  love  from  the 
core  of  her  heart.  If  any  one  considers  Bankimchandra  a  crude  romance-writer,  he  may 
recall  the  tearful  Vimala  writing  her  long  letter  and  Ayesha’s  sombre  meditations.  She 
thinks  of  taking  her  own  life,  changes  her  mind  and  throws  away  her  poisoned  ring  into 
the  waters  of  the  castle.  Our  first  ‘novel’  is  not  merely  a  romance,  but  a  mixture  of  romance 
and  realism.  True,  there  are  elements  of  romance  in  plenitude  in  Durgesnandinl.  While 
the  novelist  gives  Tilottama  little  scope  to  prove  her  human  qualities,  he  gives  Ayesha  all 
the  opportunities  to  prove  her  womanly  worth  to  Jagatsinha.  But  Jagatsinha  never  vacillates, 
never  faces  the  problem  of  choice.  His  Tilottama  is  his  cherished  dream  that  remains 
unaffected  even  when  a  more  attractive  woman  comes  in  his  life.  Another  unreal  thing 
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happens  when  Osman  challenges  Jagatsinha  to  a  duel  in  front  of  a  grave  dug  earlier,  though 
the  sequence  of  events  does  not  allow  of  preparations  for  digging  a  grave.  Again,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  Vimala  to  escape  from  Katlu  Khan’s  palace  after  killing  him  and  still 
she  escapes.  Moreover,  the  dying  Katlu  Khan  praises  the  completely  unknown  Tilottama 
for  her  spotless  character.  It  has  not  been  disclosed  by  the  author  how  he  had  come  to 
know  Tilottama  so  well.  The  author  is  especially  tender  toward  Tilottama  though  he  tajces 
great  pains  to  create  the  extremely  human  Ayesha.  In  spite  of  all  these  improbabilities, 
Durgesnandini  has  a  firm  foundation  :  two  female  characters,  Vimala  and  Ayesha,  are 
psychologically  real. 

We  cannot  expect  a  greater  degree  of  realism  from  our  first  novel.  But  the  second  one, 
Kapalkundala,  is  almost  flawless.  A  young  man  named  Navakumar  is  left  by  his  companions 
on  a  lonely  seabeach — this  is  how  the  story  begins.  There  he  meets  a  tantric  sannyasl  who 
decides  to  kill  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Kali.  But  Kapalkundala,  a  young  girl  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  a  dependant  of  the  sannyasl,  takes  Navakumar  to  a  priest  or  adhikarl 
and  saves  his  life.  There  Navakumar  marries  Kapalkundala  at  the  request  of  adhikarl.  And 
here  we  get  a  brief  view  of  the  past  life  of  Navakumar  who  had  married  earlier.  His 
father-in-law  converted  to  Muslim  religion.  Consequently,  he  along  with  his  daughter 
Padmavatl  lost  his  caste  and  Navakumar  never  saw  his  first  wife  since  then.  When 
Navakumar  comes  back  with  his  newly-married  wife  Kapalkundala,  he  meets  Matibibi  on 
the  way  and  Matibibi’s  behaviour  with  Navakumar  gives  enough  hint  to  the  reader  that 
she  was  the  first  wife  of  Navakumar.  But  the  reader  does  not  know  how  Padmavatl  changes 
into  Matibibi  and  the  episode  arouses  curiosity.  We  see  Matibibi  in  Agra  in  the  Mughal 
harem  ;  she  comes  to  know  that  Jahangir  who  takes  the  throne  after  Akbar’s  death,  is  in 
love  with  Meher-Unnisa,  her  rival,  and  comes  to  Burdwan  to  probe  the  mind  of  Meher. 
The  intricacies  of  the  plot  and  of  her  mind  need  not  detain  us  here  ;  what  is  significant  is 
that  she  develops  a  sudden  attachment  to  her  Hindu  husband.  When  Navakumar  rejects 
her,  she  flows  into  a  fury  and  discloses  her  identity.  The  past  life  of  Matibibi  and  her  present 
desperate  state  are  no  less  interesting  than  the  episode  of  Navakumar’s  meeting  with 
Kapalkundala  on  the  lonely  sea-beach  and  his  dramatic  marriage.  The  past  life  of  Vimala 
in  Durgesnandini  has  a  distant  resemblance  with  that  of  Matibibi.  Vimala  is  love-lorn  and 
faithful  to  her  husband  and  she  is  charming,  witty  and  courageous.  Matibibi  is  witty  too, 
but  unlike  Vimala  she  is  exceedingly  ambitious  and  cruel  and  succeeds  in  destroying  the 
conjugal  life  of  Navakumar.  Bankimchandra  quotes  from  Macbeth  (I,  VII)  to  show  the 
nature  of  her  determination  :  ‘I  am  settled,  and  bend  up/  Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible 
feat.’  And  now  everything  starts  happening  as  if  under  the  direction  of  Matibibi,  the  fate 
incarnate  in  the  life  of  Navakumar.  Kapalkundala  goes  into  the  adjacent  forest  to  find  out 
a  herbal  medicine  for  Syama,  Navakumar  s  sister,  and  meets  Matibibi  disguised  as  a  male 
Brahmin  ;  a  little  earlier  she  overhears  her  talking  to  someone  about  someone’s  death  or 
exile.  As  she  returns  home  she  is  caught  in  a  storm  ;  she  runs  into  her  house  to  close  the 
door  and  has  a  glimpse  of  the  Kapalika  or  the  tantrik  sannyasl.  She  has  a  dream  in  which 
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she  observes  the  same  Brahmin  trying  to  save  her  boat  from  the  hands  of  a  superman  rising 
out  of  the  swelling  sea.  She  gets  up  from  her  bed  and  receives  a  letter  from  that  Brahmin 
asking  her  to  meet  her  in  the  forest.  She  hesitates  but  thinks  that  it  is  the  goddess  Kali  or 
Bhavani  who  protected  her  in  her  dream.  She  cannot  remember  whether  the  place  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  letter.  She  wants  to  re-read  the  letter  but  cannot  trace  it.  Earlier  when 
she  was  busy  with  her  work  the  letter  fell  down  from  her  bound  hair  on  the  floor  and  was 
picked  up  by  Navakumar.  Kapalkundala  now  goes  into  the  forest  with  untied  hair  hoping 
to  meet  the  Brahmin  in  the  same  place.  Navakumar  becomes  suspicious  of  Kapalkundala 
and  watches  her  movement.  He  observes  Kapalkundala  going  into  the  forest,  coming  back 
to  find  out  the  letter  and  again  going  out.  He  follows  her  and  is  obstructed,  to  his  surprise, 
by  the  Kapalika.  As  Navakumar  is  much  distressed  to  see  Kapalkundala  ignoring  him,  he 
surrenders  himself  to  the  Kapalika  who  takes  him  in  the  forest  to  show  Kapalkundala  sitting 
very  close  to  the  Brahmin  (actually,  the  lady)  and  her  loosened  hair  touching  the  hair  of  the 
Brahmin.  Anyhow  Kapalkundala  learns  the  whole  history  of  Matibibi  from  this  meeting 
and  she  is  asked  to  leave  Navakumar  so  that  Matibibi  can  get  back  her  husband.  Kapalkundala 
decides  to  leave  Navakumar  as  she  takes  the  whole  thing  to  be  the  wish  of  her  goddess 
Bhavani.  On  the  other  hand,  observing  the  intimacy  between  Kapalkundala  and  the 
Brahmin,  Navakumar  collapses.  The  Kapalika  takes  this  opportunity  to  give  him  some 
intoxicating  drink  prepared  by  him.  Then  we  see  Kapalkundala  going  back  home  followed 
by  the  intoxicated  Navakumar  and  the  Kapalika.  Very  soon  Navakumar  clutches 
Kapalkundala  and  the  Kapalika  asks  both  of  them  to  follow  him.  For  Kapalkundala  this  is 
her  goddess’  will.  Actually,  the  intention  of  the  Kapalika  is  to  kill  her  and  offer  her  up  to 
his  goddess  Bhavani.  He  has  convinced  Navakumar  that  Kapalkundala  is  faithless  as  she 
has  defiantly  gone  out  of  his  house  to  meet  the  unknown  Brahmin.  He  should  now  help 
the  Kapalika  in  the  sacrifice.  The  three  reach  the  burial  ground.  The  Kapalika  orders 
Navakumar  to  take  her  to  the  Ganges  for  ablution.  On  the  way  to  the  river  Navakumar 
falls  at  the  feet  of  Kapalkundala  and  earnestly  requests  her  to  tell  him  only  once  that  she 
has  not  been  unfaithful  to  him  so  far.  Only  then  he  will  be  ready  to  take  her  home. 
Kapalkundala  raises  her  husband  and  asks  him  why  he  has  never  cared  to  ask  her  before. 
Navakumar  again  presses  her  to  go  back  home  and  says  that  he  was  almost  insensible  at 
that  time.  Kapalkundala  informs  him  that  the  man  he  saw  with  her  was  no  one  but  Padmavatl, 
in  the  guise  of  a  Brahmin  ;  she  further  tells  him  that  as  she  is  determined  to  sacrifice  herself 
she  must-die  and  he  should  not  grieve  over  her.  Navakumar  cries  with  pain,  ‘No,  no,  no.’ 
At  that  moment  the  bank  of  the  Ganga  where  they  stand  gives  way  and  both  of  them  are 
washed  away.  The  wife’s  resolve  to  die  and  the  wails  of  the  husband  are  lost  in  the  waves. 
The  end  takes  us  by  surprise  as  we  see  them  go  out  of  our  vision  :  we  are  puzzled  by  the 
mystery  of  fate.  This  romance  is  not  merely  a  poem  of  nature  ;  the  murderous  ambition 
of  Matibibi,  the  role  of  the  supernatural  directing  as  it  were  the  actions  of  the  Kapalika, 
Adhikari  and  Kapalkundala,  and  Navakumar’s  last  desperate  attempt  at  reconciliation  raise 
the  romance  to  tragic  heights. 
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The  fate  ot  history  assumes  the  form  of  Matibibi  in  Kapalkundala  and  changes  the  course 
of  life  ol  Navakumar  at  Saptagram.  The  third  novel,  Mrinalini,  is  closer  to  the  frontiers  of 
reality,  although  it  is  a  knotty  problem  to  unwind  the  threads.  Here  Bankimchandra  tries 
to  give  a  possible  explanation  of  Bakhtiar  Khilji’s  sudden  attack  and  almost  unbelievable 
win-over  of  Bengal  with  only  seventeen  horsemen  and  has  condensed  the  very  complicated 
story  into  a  three-day  affair  of  packed  incidents.  On  the  same  night  Hemcandra,  the  prince 
of  Magada,  meets  Manorama,  and  Pasupati  has  a  dialogue  with  JVlahammed  Ah,  the  general 
of  Bakhtiar  Khilji  and  also  with  Jsantasil  about  the  strategy.  Before  that  we  have  seen 
Hemcandra  imprisoned  and  then  freed,  and  again  injured  after  fighting.  The  next  day 
Manorama  nurses  Hemcandra  and  he  is  cured  to  be  able  to  talk  to  his  guru.  At  night 
Hemcandra  meets  Mrinalini  and  rejects  her  as  he  thinks  her  to  be  unfaithful.  On  the  same 
night  Pasupati  meets  Manorama  and  Manorama  discloses  her  past  (as  Vimala  does  in  her 
letter  to  Jagatsinha  in  Durgesnandim)  and  tries  to  check  his  ambition  of  getting  the  throne 
ot  Gaud  by  helping  the  general  of  Bhaktiar  Khilji.  On  the  third  day,  Laksman  Sen  proposes 
to  leave  his  capital  and  Bakhtiar  comes  with  sixteen  horsemen.  Then  again,  we  see  Navadvip, 
the  capital,  being  plundered  by  the  twenty-thousand-strong  army  of  Bakhtiar  and  the 
treacherous  I  asupati  killed  under  the  debris  of  a  temple  on  fire.  The  story  of  the  winning 
of  Bengal  by  Bakhtiar  is  thus  told  by  Bankimchandra  with  almost  unbelievably  quick  pace. 
The  parallel  subplots  (the  story  of  Hemcandra-Mrinalim  and  that  of  Pasupati-Manorama) 
have  also  been  wound  up  quickly.  Mrinalini’ s  love  for  Hemcandra  is  an  instance  of  the 
devotion  of  a  Hindu  wife  toward  her  husband.  Only  Hemcandra’s  temporary  doubt  about 
her  chastity  provides  some  scope  for  self-analysis  of  a  tortured  heart.  But  he  is  just  a 
caricature  of  a  hero  against  the  Muslim  invasion.  Bankimchandra  fails  to  create  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  revenge  against  the  treacherous  Pasupati.  Hemcandra  admits  that  he  is  helpless 
against  the  invading  Muslims,  and  so  he  goes  to  the  south  of  Bengal  to  found  a  separate 
kingdom  to  start  activities  against  the  Muslims.  But  the  relation  between  Pasupati  and 
Monorama  is  rather  complicated  and  cloudy.  Manorama  is  torn  between  her  gratitude 
toward  the  aged  king  of  Navadvip,  Laksman  Sen  and  her  love  for  Pasupati.  She  is  against 
the  alliance  between  Pasupati  and  Mahammed  Ali,  the  general  of  Bakhtiar  Khilji.  But  still 
she  feels  attracted  toward  Pasupati  and  agrees  to  accept  a  husband  who  is  allied  to  the 
Muslims.  She  urges  Pasupati  to  check  his  greed  for  the  throne  of  Bengal  though  she  knows 
full  well  that  it  is  too  late  to  advise  him.  At  one  moment  she  thinks  that  there  is  nothing 
moral  or  immoral  in  her  love  for  Pasupati.  The  next  moment  she  tries  to  prove  her  love 
as  legal,  and  therefore,  pure.  When  she  knows  herself  to  be  his  legal  wife,  all  these  arguments 
are  redundant.  Perhaps  Bankimchandra  had  meagre  facts  in  his  hand  and,  as  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  finish  the  story,  he  did  not  concentrate  on  the  unwinding  of  the  plot  leaving 
Manorama  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  makes  her  motives  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
readers.  The  two  love  stories  are  not  equally  balanced.  Manorama  is  definitely  strange  in 
many  ways  compared  with  Ayesha,  Vimala,  Matibibi  and  Kapalkundala.  Though  married 
she  is  known  to  the  world  as  unmarried.  Though  she  is  with  her  husband,  she  is  known 
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to  be  a  widow.  Though  she  is  attracted  toward  Pasupati,  she  keeps  herself  away  from  him 
and  protests  against  his  alliance  with  the  enemy  camp.  All  this  makes  her  a  complicated 
character  hitherto  unknown  in  Bankimchandra’s  earlier  novels. 


Ill 

Bankimchandra’s  novels  with  a  domestic  setting  (and,  to  some  extent,  social)  were  written 
in  an  atmosphere  where  the  Hindus  used  to  follow  the  rules  of  their  ancient  scriptures. 
Kundanandini,  one  of  the  two  heroines  of  Visavriksa,  is  a  young  widow.  Her  passion  is 
natural  and  deserves  sympathy.  She  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  married  Nagendra  who 
loses  his  self-restraint  and  is  fascinated  by  her  beauty.  But  that  temporary  fascination  has 
no  connexion  with  his  later  thirst  tor  Kunda’s  beauty.  The  plot  thickens.  Devendra,  a 
rogue  and  a  rake,  is  also  enraptured  by  her  beauty.  Kunda  takes  shelter  in  Nagendra’s  house 
after  her  widowhood  and  in  a  letter  written  by  Suryamukhi,  wife  of  Nagendra,  we  come 
to  know  that  Nagendra  has  fallen  in  love  with  Kunda  ;  another  letter  reveals  Nagen¬ 
dra’s  growing  desire  for  Kunda.  Meanwhile  Devendra  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  vaisnavl 
to  Nagendra’s  house,  sings  klrtan  and  plans  out  the  seduction.  Nagendra’s  sister  Kamalmani 
comes  to  stay  at  Nagendra’s  house  and  feels  that  Kunda  is  also  attracted  toward  Nagendra. 
Kunda  analyses  herself  and  suffers  from  the  pangs  of  love  which,  she  thinks,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  guilt.  HIra,  a  maid  servant  of  Nagendra’s  house,  reports  to  Suryamukhi  that 
the  vaisnavl  is  actually  Devendrababu  with  whom  Kunda  talked  last  time  when  the  vaisnavl 
came  to  Nagendra’s  house.  Kunda  is  driven  out  of  the  house  and  takes  shelter  in  Hlra’s 
house.  HIra  makes  Devendra  understand  that  Kunda  has  been  tortured  and  turned  out  of 
the  house  by  Suryamukhi.  HIra  expects  reward  both  from  Nagendra’s  house  and  Devendra. 
But  she  hates  to  act  as  a  go-between.  Hlra’s  self-analysis  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  art  as  that  of 
Kunda’s. 

The  devoted  Suryamukhi  accepts  her  fate  and  prepares  her  mind  to  receive  Kunda  as 
Nagendra’s  second  wife.  She  marries  Kunda  to  Nagendra  but  leaves  her  dear  Nagendra. 
Nagendra  is  not  happy  now  and  suffers  from  a  sense  of  sin.  And  in  our  society  where 
polygamy  was  usual  at  that  time,  Nagendra’s  guilty  conscience  about  taking  another  wife 
is  definitely  modern,  though,  we  must  note,  he  threatens  Suryamukhi  to  quit  home  if 
Kunda  is  not  taken  back  and  justifies  his  second  marriage  for  having  no  issue.  He  needs  no 
justification  in  a  society  where  polygamy  is  allowed  and  here  Bankimchandra  plants  a  guilty 
conscience  in  Nagendra.  We  must  note  that  Nagendra  never  suffers  because  he  has  married 
a  widow  ;  he  suffers  because  he  could  not  restrain  himself.  He  sees  the  hand  of  God  behind 
his  unrestrained  desire.  He  goes  out  to  find  out  Suryamukhi.  He  returns  back  lonely  and 
frustrated.  But  one  day  he  finds  to  his  utter  surprise  that  Suryamukhi  has  returned  with  all 
her  former  grace  and  love.  Meanwhile  the  neglected  Kunda  is  trapped  by  HIra  who  gives 
her  poison.  But  when  Nagendra  is  united  with  Suryamukhi,  the  predicament  of  an  innocent 
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helpless  girl  leaves  a  bitter  taste.  Bankimchandra  speaks  of  the  poisonous  tree  oflove  outside 
conjugal  love,  but  as  an  artist  he  shows  the  pain  of  Kunda  and  the  canker  in  the  apparently 
happy  conjugal  relation. 


IV 

Just  like  Kapalkundala  and  Mrinalim,  Candrasekhar  is  not  a  fully  historical  novel.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  historical  facts  and  imagination.  Or  we  may  say  that  historical  facts  add  leaven 
to  romance.  The  story  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Each  part  has  a  significat  title.  They  are  : 
the  female  sinner,  sin,  the  touch  of  the  sacred,  expiation,  the  cover  and  the  attainment. 
These  titles  indicate  the  implicit  authorial  intentions  pressing  upon  the  growing  relationship 
between  Saivalini  and  Pratap.  The  story  of  Pratap  and  SaivalinI  is  often  intercepted  by  the 
story  of  Dalani  Begum.  The  story  of  Dalani  Begum  and  Gurgan  Khan  also  comes  between 
the  abduction  of  Saivalinl  by  Lawrence  Foster  and  the  rescue  of  Saivalim  by  Pratap.  After 
that  the  stories  of  Dalani  and  Saivalinl  are  joined  together.  When  Dalani  and  Saivalinl  are 
separated,  Saivalinl  goes  through  various  experiences  and  is  rescued  by  Pratap.  Then  she 
escapes  and  expiates.  After  her  expiation  she  becomes  less  prominent  in  the  story  and  returns 
to  her  former  life  at  Vedagram.  The  part  entitled  ‘The  cover’  describes  the  drifting  away 
of  SaivalinT  ;  the  dialogue  between  Candrasekhar  and  Sundari  makes  that  clear.  We  are  also 
moved  to  see  the  pathetic  end  of  Dalani  Begum.  In-  the  introduction  we  see  Pratap  and 
SaivalinI  trying  to  solve  their  problem  by  drowning  themselves  in  the  river.  Pratap  is  more 
determined  ;  but  Saivalini  shrinks  from  death.  ‘What  relation  has  Pratap  got  with  me  ?  I 
fear,  I  cannot  kill  myself,  she  says.  In  Murshidabad,  Saivalin!  and  Pratap  swim  and  resort 
to  the  same  course.  But  now  Saivalinf  s  attitude  is  different.  ‘Who  will  suffer  if  I  die  ?  But 
why  should  Pratap  kill  himself  for  my  sake  ?’  But  Pratap  must  stay  apart  from  Saivalinl’s 
life,  and  Saivalinl  swears — her  oath  is  heart-rending — that  she  will  not  think  of  Pratap 
anymore.  Pratap  and  Saivalinl  meet  two  times  to  solve  their  problems.  But  what  a  difference 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Saivalini  ! 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  and  observe  Candrasekhar.  He  comes  back  from  Munger,  burns 
all  his  books  which  are  like  the  rival  of  Saivalinl,  and  goes  out  in  search  of  her.  After  much 
trouble  they  are  united.  The  expiated  Saivalinl  now  meets  not  her  scholarly  husband,  but 
the  wise  and  beloved  Candrasekhar.  And  the  caring  but  unattached  Candrasekhar  now 
meets  not  only  his  wife,  but  a  woman,  a  female  personality.  This  meeting  is  also  a  test  of 
the  conjugal  relation,  a  reaching  out  to  a  new  area  of  experience.  In  Visavriksa,  Nagendra 
suffers  from  a  guilty  feeling,  and  KundanandinI  feels  awkward  whenever  she  thinks  of 
Suryamukhl.  But  here  both  Candrasekhar  and  Saivalinl  expiate  for  what  they  have  done 
to  destroy  their  own  conjugal  life.  Unlike  Kunda,  Saivalinl  is  more  determined  and  it  is 
her  choice  that  destroys  her  happiness.  Kunda  does  nothing  to  destory  the  peace  of 
Nagendra  s  house.  She  is  much  more  passive,  although  she  becomes  the  bone  of  contention 
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between  Nagendra  and  SuryamukhT  who  agrees  to  accept  her  as  Nagendra’s  second  wife. 
But  in  Candrasekhar,  both  husband  and  wife  repent  for  what  they  have  done,  and  start  a 
new  life  with  almost  no  regrets,  ‘almost’,  because,  despite  the  moralist-author’s  pull, 
SaivalinT  starts  her  new  life  with  the  lingering  pain  of  a  flower  detached  from  another  of 
the  same  calyx.  This  new  life  for  Saivalini  is  an  achievement  of  the  novelist  :  the  memory 
of  Pratap  is  a  wound  that  she  has  to  absorb — in  her  suffering  lies  wisdom.  This  conjugal 
life  with  newly  acquired  sensibilities  recalls  the  new  beginning  of  Nagendra  and  SuryamukhT. 
A  shadow  stands  between  them,  the  shadow  of  a  third  person,  but  they  have  to  bear  with 
it.  The  artist  takes  over  leaving  the  moralist  behind.  This  reminds  me  of  a  Jewish  proverb 
that  when  two  divorcees  marry  and  go  to  bed,  there  are  actually  four.  Here  none  of  them 
is  divorced,  but  one  of  the  couple  has  an  intense  feeling  for  a  third  person.  There  is  always 
another  walking  beside  them  or  hovering  over,  and  they  have  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  experience. 

The  narrative  technique  ot  Rajani  is  new  to  our  Bengali  fiction  readers.  The  characters 
are  tied  up  in  a  complicated  relationship  and  they  speak  for  themselves,  expressing  their 
own  point  of  view.  The  speakers,  as  if  authorized  by  the  writer,  unfold  the  whole  story 
part  by  part.  And  moreover,  they  express  their  feelings  about  the  same  problem.  The 
involvement  of  the  characters  gives  the  narrative  a  touch  of  sincerity  and  candour,,  despite 
repetition.  However,  the  narration  sounds  rather  mechanical.  Of  course  the  story  cannot 
progress  unless  the  characters  speak  out  a  particular  part.  Anyhow  this  offers  a  key  to  the 
psychological  study  of  characters  and  situations.  Later  Tagore  uses  this  technique  in  Ca- 
turahga  and  Ghare-Baire.  Banaphul,  Satinath  Bhaduri,  Santosh  Ghosh,  Bimal  Kar  and 
Sirshendu  Mukhopadhyay  have  written  some  of  their  significant  novels  using  this  technique. 
The  main  story  of  Rajani  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Sacindra  and  Rajani.  But  connected 
with  the  main  narrative  is  the  story  of  Lavangalata,  a  young  wife  of  an  old  man,  Ramsaday 
Mitra.  Before  Lavanga’s  marriage,  her  guardians  thought  of  marrying  her  to  Amarnath. 
But  that  did  not  work.  At  that  time  Lavanga  felt  some  attraction  toward  him.  Incidentally 
when  she  meets  Amarnath,  she  feels  that  Amarnath  is  her  old  friend.  The  witty  and  intelligent 
Lavanga  attacks  Amarnath  with  her  sharp  tongue  but  exposes  herself  unaware  to  the  very 
sensitive  Amarnath  who  has  an  insight  into  her  mind.  Lavanga  restrains  herself  before  the 
seemingly  disinterested  Amarnath.  The  story  of  Amarnath  and  Lavanga  turning  inward  is 
a  memorable  episode  in  nineteenth-century  Bengali  fiction.  We  note  this  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  in  Viharl  of  Cokher  Bali  before  he  felt  the  urge  to  accept  VinodinT,  or  in  Sacls  of 
Caturanga,  but  such  examples  are  rare.  Lavanga’s  flush  of  love  as  she  meets  Amarnath  after 
a  long  time  is  wonderfully  depicted.  Rajanl’s  divided  love  for  both  Sacindra  and  Amarnath, 
the  contrary  pulls  of  her  outer  and  inner  life — all  these  problems  are  not  found  in  Bankim- 
chandra’s  other  novels.  Damini  has  no  similarity  with  Rajani  except  in  one  point.  Both  of 
them  fascinate  two  men  in  their  life.  Damini  casts  her  spell  on  the  extraordinary  Sacls  and 
the  deceptively  ordinary  Srlvilas  ;  Rajani,  too,  attracts  Sacindra  and  Amarnath.  When  Amar¬ 
nath  comes  to  see  Rajani  with  her  restored  sight  and  Sacindra,  he  is  surprised  to  hear  that 
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Rajani  has  kept  her  son’s  name  after  Amarnath — Amarprasad  ;  he  withdraws  himself  from 
the  couple  never  to  meet  them  in  life.  On  the  one  hand,  the  first  stirrings  of  love  in  the 
heart  of  the  blind  Rajam,  the  thrill  of  the  voice  and  of  the  touch  of  Sacindra  which  overwhelms 
her,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  intense  feeling  of  gratefulness  toward  Amarnath  throw  her 
into  a  tense  conflict  which  Amarnath  definitely  helps  to  ease  ;  but  it  is  Rajam  who  ultimately 
solves  it  with  her  own  strength  of  mind.  The  novelist  Bankimchandra  may  have  planted 
guilty  feeling  in  both  RajanI  and  Amarnath  ;  the  artist  Bankim  strikes  fire  from  stone. 
Rajam  is  a  story  of  desire.  The  love  that  ‘blinds’  Sacmdra  gives  sight  to  Rajani,  whatever 
supernatural  means  the  author  adopts. 

In  Krisnakanter  Will,  Krisnakanta  is  not  the  main  character.  Though  the  controversy 
centering  on  the  will  is  not  the  central  theme  of  the  novel,  the  change  of  the  will  definitely 
changes  the  fate  of  the  important  characters.  If  Haralal  had  not  counterfeited  the  will  and 
Rohini  were  not  caught  red-handed,  then  Rohini  would  not  have  any  relation  with  Govin¬ 
dalal.  When  the  will  is  changed  for  the  last  time  Govindalal  becomes  more  rigid  in  his  own 
decision.  He  is  already  on  his  way  to  ruin  himself.  And  this  last  change  of  the  will  only 
hastens  his  downfall.  No  external  influence  complicates  the  relation  of  Nagendra, 
Suryamukhi  and  Kunda  except  that  Hira  is  very  much  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
But  several  external  factors  work  rather  conjointly  to  cause  the  downfall  of  Govindalal.  If 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  family  atmosphere  plays  an  important  part  in  his  downfall, 
the  relation  between  Govindalal,  Bhramar  and  Rohini  loses  much  of  its  intricacy.  As  there 
is  no  external  influence  to  restrain  Nagendra,  his  relationship  with  Kunda  comes  to  its 
inevitable  end.  But  there  is  no  such  inevitability  in  the  downfall  of  Govindalal.  Govindalal’s 
later  development  may  have  been  avoided  if  the  domestic  situation  were  different.  The  two 
domestic  novels  end  in  a  different  way.  The  large-hearted  and  kind  Suryamukhi  comes 
back  to  Nagendra  as  she  feels  the  desire  of  meeting  her  beloved  husband.  But  when  Bhramar 
goes  to  her  father’s  house  out  of  her  disgust  for  her  husband’s  wrong-doing,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  come  back  to  Govindalal  who  had  killed  Rohini.  And  for  the  same  reason,  the 
released  Govindalal,  suffering  from  guilt  and  hurt  pride,  could  not  come  to  Bhramar  and 
therefore  disappeared.  Suryamukhi  marries  Nagendra  to  Kunda  to  keep  her  husband  happy, 
but  Nagendra  inwardly  repents  and  goes  out  in  search  of  her.  His  repentance  and  his  wife’s 
kindness  make  their  reunion  possible.  Govidndalal  left  Bhramar  for  no  fault  of  her  own 
and  their  reunion  was  impossible.  Nagendra’s  mistake  was  a  temporary  one,  that  of  an 
educated  and  cultured  man.  Govindalal’s  error  was  a  human  one  which  lay  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  nature.  The  contemporary  critics  of  this  novel  were  very  much  opposed  to 
the  killing  of  Rohini.  The  witty  critic  Pramathanath  Bisi  remarked  that  these  critics  were 
very  much  in  love  with  Rohini,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  the  moralist  Bankim  to  love 
Rohini. 
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V 

Bankimchandra  had  deep  roots  in  his  own  country.  In  the  song  in  Anandamath  the  beloved 
land  of  his  birth  is  praised  as  his  mother-land.  But  he  was  never  ready  to  sacrifice  material 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  independence.  In  Anandamath  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  two 
opposing  claims,  material  knowledge  and  freedom  from  bondage.  The  mahapurusa  or  the 
healer  appoints  Satyananda  to  organize  an  army  of  soldiers  or  santans  to  defend  their 
motherland.  He  demands  exclusive  devotion  from  Satyananda  and  directs  him  to  abandon 
the  struggle  just  after  his  army  wins  the  battle.  To  him,  the  revolution  is  nothing  but 
suicidal.  Satyananda  wants  to  establish  a  Hindu  kingdom  ;  but  what  Satyananda  and  his 
followers  call  Hinduism  is  only  a  crude  form  of  religion,  loukikdharma,  (or  apasanskriti  in 
our  modern  terminology).  According  to  the  physician/preceptor,  the  sanatana  dharma  or 
the  pure,  eternal  religion  prescribed  by  the  Hindu  sastras  would  gradually  develop  under 
the  British  rule  ;  and  he  does  not  force  the  establishment  of  the  Hindu  kingdom  within  a 
short  time.  Anandamath  is  based  on  some  historical  materials  of  a  period  when  the  downfall 
of  the  Muslim  power  was  evident.  The  time  was  not  unsuitable  for  this  type  of  rebellion 
against  the  authorities  and  the  establishment  of  independent  kingdoms  was  not  impossible. 
If  we  refer  to  history  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  us  to  think  of  Satyananda  and  his 
followers  as  Muslim-haters.  The  wisdom  and  the  foresight  of  the  mahapurusa  show 
Bankimchandra’s  liberal  outlook.  But  the  mahapurusa  never  tries  to  direct  Satyananda.  He 
only  resists  him  when  he  indulges  in  loukikdharma  to  win  the  battle.  The  story  would 
have  lost  its  realism  if  he  resisted  Satyananda  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting  against  the 
authorities.  Though  Satyananda  had  to  abandon  the  task  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of 
the  santans,  Bankimchandra  offers  a  very  living  picture  of  the  organization  of  the  rebels  to 
achieve  freedom  which  within  twenty  years  or  so  inspired  the  extremists  of  the  svadesl 
movement.  The  idealism  and  bravery,  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  santans  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  weakness,  make  their  math  or  organization  a  centre  of  an  exceptional  human 
drama  which  makes  us  forget  the  elusive  personality  of  the  mahapurusa.  The  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  mahapursa  and  his  preference  for  British  rule  to  increase  our  material 
knowledge  were  totally  ignored  by  the  svadesl  leaders  and  the  terrorists.  Only  the  organiza¬ 
tional  aspect  appealed  to  the  svadesl  rebels.  Everything  was  detailed  by  Bankimchandra 
with  rare  acumen.  I  think  the  organizational  strength  and  weakness  of  the  svadesl period  can 
be  seen  in  the  math  of  Satyananda.  We  get  a  very  distinct  picture  of  the  possibility,  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  santandharma.  Bhavananda  who  fought  against  the  sepoys  with  tre¬ 
mendous  mental  and  physical  power  fails  against  the  mighty  power  of  passion  and  sacrifices 
his  life.  Jivananda  tries  to  cope  with  the  ideals  of  santandharma  and  his  attachment  to  Santi, 
his  wife.  Santi  comes  to  Anandamath  to  meet  herfmsband,  but  they  have  no  physical 
contact.  Bankimchandra  ignores  the  inner  conflict  of  the  couple  living  together  for  a  long 
time.  Sand  sings  a  song,  ‘Who  will  resist  the  crushing  waves  of  youthful  passion  ?’  But 
she  never  shows  any  sign  of  her  inner  passion.  Bankimchandra  does  not  portray  her  inner 
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urges  when  she  lives  together  with  her  husband  ;  he  instils  into  her  mind  a  hope  of  a  reunion 
with  her  husband  in  the  life  to  come.  Her  belief  in  a  hereafter  and  her  departure  for  the 
Himalayas  with  her  husband  bog  down  in  sentimentalism.  KalyanT,  Mahendra’s  wife,  is 
not  as  courageous  as  Santi,  but  it  is  she  who  gifts  away  her  husband’s  property  for  the  use 
of  the  santans  and  allows  her  husband’s  house  to  be  used  as  a  fortress.  She  follows  her 
husband’s  ideals  and  at  one  time,  tries  to  sacrifice  her  life.  Still  she  is  quite  different  from 
Santi.  And,  when  the  battle  is  won,  the  mahapurusa  holds  the  hands  of  Satyananda  in  the 
sombre  atmosphere  of  the  Visnu  temple  and  this  union  symbolizes  the  union  of  the  religion 
of  the  mahapurusa  and  the  action  of  Satyananda,  the  union  of  order  and  sacrifice,  the  union 
of  Santi  and  KalyanT.  Santi  stands  for  action  and  order  and  KalyanT  for  sacrifice.  These  two 
female  characters  with  quite  distinctive  qualities  of  their  own  combine  in  one  human  form 
in  Devi  Caudhuranl.  But  still  the  precepts  of  the  mahapurusa  remain  indistinct.  He  summar¬ 
ily  dismisses  the  actions  of  Satyananda  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  'material 
knowledge  imparted  by  British  culture  and  instructs  Satyananda  to  gather  knowledge  and 
not  to  sacrifice  his  precious  life  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  How  can  knowledge  be  reconciled 
with  devotion  ?  In  his  Dharmatattva  Bankimchandra  speaks  about  two  different  types  of 
devotion  or  bhakti.  The  lower  type  implies  thoughtless  action  and  the  higher  type,  know¬ 
ledge  or  wisdom.  The  mahapurusa  perhaps  calls  for  this  higher  type  of  devotion,  that  is, 
wisdom.  The  organization  and  the  people  would  have  to  wait  for  sometime  to  acquire  this 
wisdom,  They  would  have  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  our  Desa-Laksmi  or  the 
mother-image  described  in  the  song  Vande  Mataram.  Still  ‘life’  overpowers  this  vision  of 
Desa-Laksmi  in  this  novel  with  a  purpose.  The  detailing  of  activities  of  the  Anandamath, 
the  dramatic  ups  and  downs  of  the  battle  and  the  sufferings  and  inner  conflicts  of  the  santans 
give  us  a  notion  that  after  the  battle,  the  santans  will  bring  about  order  and  give  the  people 
a  taste  of  freedom.  But  with  the  progress  of  the  story,  the  author  gradually  changes  his 
mind.  People  who  resort  to  violence  and  get  used  to  it  to  achieve  their  goal  will  probably 
fail  to  shape  properly  the  administrative  set-up  of  a  free  country,  Moreover,  it  was  also 
difficult  for  the  author  under  the  British  rule  to  describe  a  battle  for  independence  against 
the  British.  This  explains  why  the  mahapurusa  advises  the  acceptance  of  the  British  rule  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  material  knowledge  of  the  santans.  The  British  rule,  as  the  mahapurusa 
remarks,  is  a  blessing  for  us  as  it  would  make  us  materially  wise  and  pave  the  way  for 
self-development.  Despite  these  sermons,  what  leave  a  lasting  effect  on  our  minds  are  certain 
stirring  situations  :  passion  of  Bhavananda-  and  his  tragic  self-effacement  in  the  battle, 
jTvananda’s  self-forgetfulness  when  he  sees  Santi,  his  dear  wife,  after  a  long  time,  Sand’s 
yearning  for  her  husband’s  company,  Bhavananda’s  painful  death  in  the  battle,  Jivananda’s 
heroism.  They  overshadow  Bankimchandra’s  idealism  and  anusllan  dharma. 

Though  Devi  Caudhuranl  was  written  to  establish  the  theory  of  niskam  dharma  or 
non-attached  action,  still  the  idea  has  little  bearing  on  the  main  story.  Even  the  episode  of 
Bhavani  Pathak  is  very  thinly  connected  with  the  story.  Praphulla  makes  very  little  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Robin  Hood-type  exploits  of  Pathak.  She  is  never  seen  engaged  in  actual  banditry  ; 
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she  only  gives  away  in  charity  and  her  gifts  are  disinterested.  It  is  clear  that  her  chief 
intention  is  to  get  back  her  husband  Vrajesvar.  Even  before  she  is  initiated,  her  need  was 
meagre  ,  she  wanted  nothing  more  than  a  morsel  of  food — greed  was  something  alien  to 
her.  What  more  benefit  could  she  get  from  her  initiation  ?  The  author  wants  to  make  us 
understand  that  Praphulla  uses  her  newly-gained  knowledge  to  build  up  a  happy  family 
life.  But  she  is  never  keen  to  practise  any  ritual.  After  she  meets  Vrajesvar,  she  tells  Pathak, 
Leave  me.  1  have  no  interest  in  the  leadership  any  more,’  and  her  life  is  a  negative  example 
of  the  religion  of  culture.  Like  Praphulla,  Kalyanl  and  Santi  too  yearn  for  a  happy  family 
life.  Whatever  may  be  the  purpose  of  Anandamath  and  Pathak’s  organization,  the  idealism 
is  swept  away  by  the  instinctive  urges  of  life.  And  the  whole  rural  society  with  all  its  love, 
kinship,  weakness  and  meanness  proves  more  powerful  than  all  the  schooling  of  the  new 
religion.  The  religious/cultural  ideas  pale  into  insignificance  besides  Sagar,  Nayan, 
Phulmani,  Durlabha  CakravartT,  Haravallabha,  Vrajesvar  and  others. 

Three  sub-plots  complicate  the  structure  of  Sitaram.  Both  Sitaram  and  Sri  are  very  much 
in  love  with  each  other.  But  Sri  becomes  a  hermit  under  the  influence  of  a  holy  woman, 
Jayanti.  Sitaram,  attracted  by  Sri,  seeks  to  establish  a  Hindu  Kingdom.  The  Hindu  subjects 
tortured  under  the  Muslim  ruler,  the  Hindu  zamindars  and  the  Muslim  faujdars  are  all 
life-like.  Another  story  running  along  the  main  plot  is  that  of  Gaiigaram  and  Rama.  Besides, 
we  note  the  reactions  of  the  people  to  the  battles  and  the  sudden  outbursts  of  their  united 
efforts.  The  large-hearted  and  brave  Sitaram  fights  against  the  Muslim  ruler  and  establishes 
the  kingdom  of  Mahammadpur.  He  secures  the  sanctions  of  the  Emperor  and  accepts  the 
leadership  of  the  local  Nawab,  Mursid  Quli  Khan.  Still  this  heroic  Sitaram  cannot  overcome 
the  spell  of  his  wife  Sri,  now  beyond  his  reach.  Not  that  she  is  out- of  his  sight.  She  sits 
beside  him  and  listens  to  him.  Sitaram,  too,  observes  her  but  never  touches  her.  As  a  result, 
Sitaram,  breaks  completely,  almost  literally.  Absorption  in  material  things,  attraction,  pas¬ 
sion,  anger,  charm,  loss  of  memory,  loss  of  conscience  and  ultimate  downfall — all  these 
Sitaram  experiences  stage  by  stage  as  described  in  the  Gita.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Sltaram’s 
downfall  is  due  to  the  other-worldliness  of  Sri  and  Jayanti.  And  when  Sri  admits  that  she 
is  no  longer  a  holy  woman,  it  is  too  late.  Most  critics  take  this  novel  as  an  illustration  of 
the  author’s  own  ideals  of  religious  disinterestedness.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  But 
the  way  the  author  analyses  the  mental  conditions  of  Sitaram  and  Sri  reveals  the  terrible 
suffering  of  a  man  of  great  stature  :  they  are  not  illustrations  of  a  theory.  When  Sitaram, 
a  helpless  slave  of  passion,  entreats  Sri  to  come  back,  Sri  says,  ‘You  just  make  an  idol  out 
of  clay  and  pray  to  it  with  flowers  and  sandal-wood.  You  feel  that  you  are  folloyving  your 
dharma  and  you  are  happy.  But  does  it  affect  the  clay  idol  in  any  way  ?’  Still  Sitaram  cannot 
take  it  as  a  clay  idol.  It  is  a  live,  a  real  live  beauty  for  him.  We  hear  the  author  speaking 
through  him  :  ‘You  cannot  understand.  If  your  beloved  dies,  you  just  sit  by  the  lifeless 
body.’  But  Sitaram  really  believes  to  the  last  that  he  can  regain  his  beloved.  And  his  belief 
works  wonders.  The  clay  idol  starts  breathing  out.  But  then  the  time  is  out  ofjoint.  Sitaram 
hears  his  beloved  say  :  ‘I  touch  your  feet  and  I  swear  that  I  am  not  a  holy  woman  any 
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more.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  Will  you  take  me  back  ?’  But  history  in  the  guise  of  Muslim 
power  is  already  at  the  castle  ot  Sitaram.  This  tragic  story  makes  a  mockery  of  all  doctrinal 
exercises.  The  artistry  ot  Bankimchandra  lies  in  depicting  a  memorable  scene  where  Sitaram 
steps  down  the  throne  and  leaves  the  palace  amidst  chanting  of  the  scriptures.  Reading 
scriptures  or  practising  religion  proves  utterly  fruitless  for  this  man  of  stature,  completely 
enamoured  of  Sri.  The  artist  Bankimchandra  breaks  the  model  of  excellence  so  neatly  erected 
by  the  intellectual  Bankimchandra.  The  superman  Sitaram  yields  to  his  burning  passion  for 

beauty.  The  moralist  steps  aside  and  gives  place  to  the  artist  who  puts  the  model  to  test. 
It  comes  to  nought. 


VI 

Rajsinha  was  written  earlier,  but  the  last  edition  was  rewritten  one  year  before  Bankim¬ 
chandra  s  death.  This  edition  was  five  times  bigger  than  the  previous  one  and  it  can  be 
taken  as  almost  a  new  novel,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  also  be  considered  the  last  novel 
of  Bankimchandra.  But  before  discussing  that  we  may  take  another  short  novel,  Indira, 
slightly  revised  in  the  same  year.  The  other  two  short  novels,  Radharani  and  Jugalangunya 
are  of  the  ‘romance’  type  though  both  of  them  evince  psychological  insight.  The  way 
Radharani  arouses  her  lover  s  attraction  and  Hiranmayl  of Jugalangunya  expresses  her  secret 
love  through  the  veil  of  respect  is  quite  interesting.  But  both  lack  the  complications  and 
expanse  ot  a  novel  proper,  and  both  lack  the  revealing  twist  or  climax  of  a  short  story. 
These  may  be  termed  delightful  short  fiction  or  romance.  But  Indira  is  a  full-fledged 
romance,  and  the  story  is  narrated  by  Indira  herself.  Even  the  minor  characters  shine  by 
the  reflection  of  Indira’s  sharp  intellect  and  brilliant  humour.  She  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
group  ot  bandits  when  she  is  on  her  way  to  meet  her  husband  for  the  first  time.  She  takes 
refuge  in  Subhasinl  s  house.  Subhasinl  and  her  husband,  Raman,  arrange  a  meeting  where 
Indira  recognizes  her  husband.  The  young  lady  charms  her  husband  by  her  attractive  dress 
and  enigmatic  smile  till  her  husband  completely  surrenders  to  her.  Only  then  she  reveals 
her  identity  and  thus  ends  a  nineteenth-century  conjugal  romance.  Then  Bankimchandra 
goes  back  to  his  former  quest  for  ideal  manhood.  For  him  a  model  was  necessary  for  our 
national  salvation.  The  romance  of  Indira  is,  as  if,  a  delightful,  off-the-track  creation  of 
the  author. 

About  Rajsinha,  Bankimchandra  says,  ‘Human  body  becomes  weak  through  lack  of 
exercise.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  a  nation.  The  Hindus  have  lost  their  physical  prowess 
during  the  British  regime  ;  but  it  was  not  so  during  the  pre-British  period.  My  aim  is  to 
establish  that  truth.  I  have  taken  up  Rajsinha  to  illustrate  the  truth.’  Bankimchandra  does 
not  distort  history.  He  brings  out  the  life-force  of  the  Rajputs  and  depicts  the  defeated 
Aurangzeb  and  the  lacerated  Zeb-Unnisa.  The  brave  Rajputs  and  the  worn-out  Muslims 
are  drawn  with  equal  deftness.  Rajsinha  was  successful  as  he  was  righteous.  Aurangzeb 
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failed  because  he  was  unrighteous  and  wicked.  Perhaps  Bankimchandra’s  characterization 
of  Rajsinha  was  much  influenced  by  his  own  ideal  historical  character  of  Krisna  of 
Krisnacaritra.  But  it  is  also  true  that  Rajsinha  and  Cancalkumari — hero  and  heroine —  do 
not  take  concrete  and  complete  shape  as  the  pace  of  historical  incidents  is  too  fast  and  the 
range  of  events  is  too  wide  for  individuation  of  characters.  An  epic  expanse  has  made  both 
of  them  a  bit  dim  compared  with  the  historical  characters  of  his  other  novels.  When  Rajsinha 
meets  Cancalkumari  for  the  first  time  he  says,  ‘I  have  come  a  long  way  here  only  for  you. 
There  is  no  gift  that  I  cannot  offer  you.  What  do  you  want,  you,  the  dame  of  Rupnagar  ?’ 
And  again  in  the  Udaypur  castle  the  middle-aged  Rajsinha  says  with  considerable  restraint, 
‘I  felt  ashamed  to  take  you  as  my  queen  as  your  beauty  is  matchless.’  This  restrained 
utterance  is  a  contrast  to  Sltaram’s  flaming  passion  for  Sri.  Here  Rajsinha  is  eager  to  honour 
Cancalkumari  as  his  first  queen,  and  this  is  not  the  scream  of  a  man  sacrificing  everything 
for  his  beloved. 

Four  stories  including  that  of  Rajsinha  and  Cancalkumari,  make  up  the  texture  of  the 
plot.  The  story  of  Nirmalkumari  and  Maniklal,  of  Dariya  Bibi  and  Mabarak,  of  Zeb-Unnisa 
and  Mabarak — these  are  three  melodies  accompanying  and  enriching  the  major  theme  con¬ 
cerning  Rajsinha  and  Cancalkumari  :  the  result  is  epic  grandeur.  The  story  of  Nirmalkumari 
and  Maniklal  is  short  and  simple.  Maniklal’s  role  demanding  quick  decision  leaves  little 
time  for  his  affair  with  Nirmalkumari.  The  relation  between  Mabarak  and  Dariya  is  also 
normal* and  simple.  Only  Zeb-Unnisa  makes  it  complicated.  Her  power,  affluence  and 
dignity  prove  the  only  obstacle  to  Mabarak.  Dariya  drifts  away,  but  she  is  quietly  active. 
The  psychological  tortuosities  of  Dariya  and  Zeb-Unnisa  lead  to  Mabarak’s  death.  When 
Dariya  learns  that  Mabarak  has  married  Zeb-Unnisa  she  does  not  hesitate  to  shoot  Mabarak 
to  death.  Though  Zeb-Unnisa  prefers  luxury  to  love  and  marriage  which  is  a  mere  ritual 
to  her,  she  cannot  check  her  tears  at  Mabarak’s  death.  Another  time  she  weeps,  in  the  palace 
of  Udaypur.  She  first  recalls  her  associations  with  Mabarak,  places  her  head  down  at  the 
feet  of  Mabarak  and  bursts  out  crying.  Her  transformation  is  almost  total  and  here  she  is 
close  upon  the  stature  of  a  heroine.  But  she  only  sends  out  sparks  and  is  consumed  herself. 
Dariya,  too,  spends  herself  in  mad  outbursts.  But  Nirmalkumari  is  happy  in  her  married 
life,  and  Cancalkumari  has  the  tender  glow  of  a  full  moon.  She  is  only  eighteen,  but  her 
thirst  for  life  is  chastened  by  her  readiness  to  sacrifice  herself.  She  is  a  heroine  of  a  different 
mettle. 

The  usual  pattern  of  hero-heroine  relationship  breaks  down  in  this  last  novel.  Here  the 
forces  of  history  put  into  the  shade  the  beatings  of  the  heart.  Occasionally  the  older  pattern 
flashes  a  sudden  light.  Aurangzeb,  the  aged  opponent  of  Rajsinha,  opens  out  his  heart  to 
Nirmalkumari  :  ‘I  have  grown  old,  but  !  have  never  loved  anyone.  Now  in  this  life  I  have 
loved  you,  and  you  only.  So  if  you  just  tell  me  that  yo-trwould  have  been  my  Begum  if 
you  were  not  married,  that  at  least  would  rest  my  heart  which  has  known  no  affection  so 
far,  and  which  is  empty  like  a  burnt-out  mountain.’  When  Nirmalkumari  tells  him  that  she 
is  happy  with  her  poor  husband,  Aurangzeb  says,  ‘One  cannot  be  happy  even  when  one 
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becomes  the  emperor  of  the  whole  world.  One  can’t  have  one’s  desires  fulfilled.  I  have 
loved  only  you  in  this  world,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  have  you  as  my  wife.’  These 
words  are  curiously  unrelated  to  Aurangzeb’s  actions.  His  mind  is  elsewhere  and  soon  he 
sets  out  with  his  army.  And  we  note  a  cryptic  comment  of  the  author:  ‘Aurangzeb  was  not  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  pangs  of  separation.  He  became  a  bit  sad.  He  was  not  Mark  Antony 
or  Agnivarna.  But  still  a  man  cannot  be  completely  stony-hearted.’  We  must  remember 
that  here  the  author  shows  a  crack  in  the  stony  heart  of  the  opponent,  not  of  the  hero,  for 
a  moment  and  then  draws  the  readers’  attention  to  the  drill  of  the  Emperor’s  army.  The 
artist  Bankimchandra  ignores  his  usual  pattern  and  follows  the  course  of  history  :  his  chief 
objective  is  to  exhibit  a  perfect  human  model.  He  wanted  Rajsinha  to  be  his  model.  He 
says,  ‘As  there  is  no  historical  record  in  our  country,  none  of  us  has  any  idea  of  Rajsinha’s 
excellence.’ 

After  writing  Durgesnandim  and  Kapalkundala,  the  moralist  Bankimchandra  tried  to 
portray  the  ideal  of  human  excellence  through  the  protagonists  of  his  novels  but  failed.  The 
artist  in  him  got  the  upper  hand.  Man’s  irresistable  desire  for  beauty,  his  sudden  outburst 
of  his  secret  love,  the  conflict  between  his  carnal  self  and  conscience,  his  folly  and  tryst 
with  fate — these  are  the  motifs  of  his  fictions,  and  his  heroes/heroines  stridently  affirm  their 
urges  and  expose  their  conflict-ridden  hearts.  We  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  hero/heroine 
stricken  with  desire,  carrying  the  load  of  memory,  of  the  irresistible  cravings,  rejected, 
dejected  or  forced  to  compromise  with  the  given  situation.  This  sets  aside  all  theorizings 
and  neat  paradigms  ;  and  the  usual  conventions  of  romance — dramatic  surprises,  coinci¬ 
dences,  improbabilities — look  insignificant  and  irrelevant  in  the  face  of  the  grim  human 
condition.  The  moralist  can  hardly  pit  himself  against  the  artist.  Only  for  the  first  and  last 
time  Rajsinha  serves  as  the  moralist’s  model  by  virtue  of  his  righteousness.  But  even  here 
the  heart  wins  :  Zeb-Unnisa’s  piteous  cry  at  the  death  of  Mabarak  and  Aurangzeb’s  sad 
importunity  defy  the  resistance  put  up  by  the  preacher  and  break  out  of  his  controlling  design. 
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Visvanath  Chatterjee 


THE  story  of  encounters  of  two  major  writers  is  an  absorbing  human  document,  particularly 
when  one  author — considerably  senior  in  age — is  of  established  reputation,  and  the  other 
is  a  young  aspirant  ;  it  is  also  an  important  part  of  literary  history  and  an  aid  to  understanding 
the  significance  of  their  respective  achievements.  The  deepening — but  unlineal — relationship 
of  Bankimchandra  and  Rabindranath  is  especially  interesting,  as  Rabindranath’s  debt  to  his 
predecessor  was  large,  and  both,  in  their  allied  and  dissimilar  ways,  created  the  modern 
Bengali  language  and  literature.  By  the  time  Bankimchandra  died  in  1894,  Rabindranath 
had  already  been  recognized  as  a  very  promising  writer.  He  was  thirty-three  at  that  time 
and  the  author  of  thirty-four  books  including  Bauthakuranlr  Hat  (1883),  Manas I  (1890), 
and  Citrahgada  (1892). 

Bankimchandra  and  Rabindranath  are  great  literary  figures,  whose  achievements  are  yet 
to  be  properly  assessed.  They  were,  however,  not  exactly  kindred  spirits  so  far  as  their 
personality  and  literary  ideals  were  concerned.  (It  is  good  to  remember  that  when  Rabin¬ 
dranath  was  born — the  year  is  1861 — Bankimchandra  was  twenty-three.)  They  were 
acquainted  and  were  in  touch  with  each  other.  One  might  even  say,  there  was  a  sort  of 
friendship  between  the  two  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  age.  They  were,  however, 
never  intimate.  Rabindranath  looked  up  to  Bankimchandra  as  a  mentor  from  whom  he  had 
much  to  learn,  and  Bankimchandra  had  much  affection  for  Rabindranath.  Generally  one 
liked  what  the  other  wrote  but  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  when  criticism  was  thought  to 
be  necessary.  Both  of  them  were  perceptive  critics  and  assessed  each  other  from  their  own 
angles  of  vision.  Bankimchandra  had  no  hesitation  in  Welcoming  the  rising  luminary  on 
the  literary  horizon.  Rabindranath  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  outstanding  pioneering 
role  of  his  senior.  As  a  writer  he  had  been  influenced  by  his  predecessor  and  freely  acknow¬ 
ledged  it.  On  one  occasion  they  were  involved  in  an  unfortunate  dispute  concerning  the 
idea  of  religion  and  the  nature  of  truth,  but  this  disagreement  did  not  result  in  permanent 
breach  in  their  relationship. 
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II 

Rabindranath  first  met  Bankimchandra  in  1876  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  But  even 
before  this  Rabindranath  had  come  to  know  Bankimchandra  through  his  writings,  especially 
those  published  in  the  Vahgadarsan.  This  monthly  journal  was  founded  and  edited  by 
Bankimchandra  and  the  first  issue  came  out  (and  it  received  instantaneous  acclaim)  when 
Rabindranath  was  only  eleven.  His  elder  brothers  were  subscribers  to  the  journal  and 
Rabindranath  used  to  read  it  with  avid  interest  along  with  them.  Visavriksa  was  serialized 
here.  But  apart  from  fiction,  Bankimchandra  contributed  numerous  essays  on  subjects  like 
literature,  history,  religion,  music  and  science  during  the  four  years  of  his  editorship.  (Later 
the  journal  was  edited  by  his  elder  brother  Sanjivchandra  during  1284-1289  B.S.)  He  was 
perspicacious  in  reviewing  books  and  adept  at  writing  in  a  light  vein.  Here  was  ‘God’s 
plenty’  and  for  the  boy-reader  it  was  an  overwhelming  experience.  Much  later,  in  1901, 
Rabindranath  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Srischandra  Majumdar  to  revive  the  Vahgadarsan 
and  edited  the  new  series  of  the  journal  for  five  years. 

We  have  Rabindranath  s  own  words  testifying  to  the  avid  curiosity  and  pleasure  with 
which  he  would  read  the  Vahgadarsan.  The  essay  entitled  ‘Bankimcandra’  that  Rabindranath 
read  in  the  commemorative  meeting  at  the  Chaitanya  Library,  after  the  death  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra,  was  published  in  the  May  1901  issue  of  the  journal  Sadhana.  Later  it  was  included 
in  his  book  Adhunik  Sahitya.  Rabindranath  wrote  in  this  essay  : 

...it  was  the  twilight  before  dawn  in  Bengali  literature,  we  also  were  living  in 
the  twilight  world  of  adolescence.  The  break  of  day  is  a  revelation,  and  in  Bankim  s 
writings  we  witnessed  that  revelation  in  Bengali  literature.  They  brought  to  light 
the  hidden  lotus  in  our  hearts. 

It  was  a  moment  of  transition  and  we  could  immediately  realize  the  difference 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  Gone  was  the  darkness,  the  miasma,  the  stupor  ! 
Vijayavasanta  and  Golebakawali,  an  infantile  fantasy,  were  suddenly  things  of 
the.  past.  From  whence  streamed  so  much  light,  so  much  hope,  so  much  music, 
so  much  variety  ! 

Rabindranath  further  wrote  that  the  tidal  waves  of  new  ideas  that  the  Vahgadarsan  brought 
in  flooded  all  the  rivers  and  rivulets  of  Bengali  literature  and  they  started  flowing  with 
youthful  joy  and  vigour.  In  other  words,  from  childhood  the  Bengali  language  all  on  a 
sudden  attained  youth.  The  young  Tagore  was  simply  electrified.  His  feeling  was  akin  to 
Wordsworth’s  ecstasy  over  the  French  Revolution  : 


Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  ! 


(The  Prelude,  1850,  XI,  108) 
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We  can  understand  the  young  poet’s  eagerness  to  see  this  modern  Bhagirath  of  Bengali 
literature  (the  mythical  king  who  brought  down  the  Ganga  from  heaven).  He  had  an 
opportunity  when  a  ‘College  Re-Union’  of  old  and  new  students  was  held  at  Emerald 
Bower  in  1876.  Rabindranath  was  then  fifteen  and  Bankimchandra  thirty-eight.  Chandranath 
Basu  was  the  assistant  secretary  of  this  second  re-union.  It  is  he  who  volunteered  to  take 
Rabindranath  to  the  meeting.  His  very  first  sight  of  Bankimchandra  made  him  feel  that  he 
was  different  from  any  other  person  :  an  individual  who  was  completely  fulfilled  in  his 
own  self.  This  was  similar  to  what  Wordsworth  felt  about  Milton  : 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart. 


(‘London,  1802’) 

One  wonders  whether  Rabindranath  had  these  words  of  his  favourite  Romantic  poet  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  about  his  first  impression  of  Bankimchandra  : 

All  others  were  part  of  the  crowd,  only  he  seemed  to  be  his  own  solitary  self. 

Rabindranath  further  observed  in  this  connexion  : 

After  this  occasion  I  have  met  him  many  a  time,  have  received  much  encourage¬ 
ment  and  advice  from  him,  and  have  seen  how  the  gentle  smile  of  affection  gave 
his  face  a  tender  graciousness,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  till  today  that  bright  and 
keen  intensity  like  a  flaming  sword  that  I  found  on  his  face. 

This  experience  Rabindranath  described  once  again,  in  almost  similar  language,  in  Chapter 
xxxiv,  entitled,  ‘Baiikimcandra’,  of  his  Jivansmriti  (Reminiscences).  He  also  recorded  a 
small  incident  which  was  impressed  indelibly  on  his  mind.  This  incident  revealed  the  natural 
love  of  refinement  and  good  taste  in  Bankimchandra,  in  whose  temperament  and  genius 
Rabindranath  found  a  remarkable  combination  of  strength  and  delicacy.  The  incident  was 
like  this  : 


In  one  room  a  Sanskrit  scholar  was  explaining  in  Bengali  some  of  his  own  Sanskrit 
verses  to  the  audience.  Bankimbabu  entered  the  room  and  stood  in  one  corner. 
In  one  part  of  the  pandit's  verse  there  was  a  simile  which  was  not  obscene  but 
vulgar.  The  moment  the  pandit  started  explaining  it,  Bankimbabu  hurriedly  left 
the  room  with  his  hand  pressed  on  his  mouth.  I  can  visualize  the  scene  of  his 
fleeing  from  the  doorside. 
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The  same  incident  has  also  been  described  by  Rabindranath  in  his  essay  entitled  ‘Baiikim- 
candra’  in  almost  identical  words. 

Rabindranath  has  not  mentioned  the  specific  nature  of  the  simile.  But  as  the  poet  has  not 
considered  it  obscene,  and  since  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  biography  of  Bankimchandra,  an 
attempt  can  be  made  here  to  identify  the  simile.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  simile  was  borrowed 
from  a  well-known  sloka  in  Sarhgadhara  Paddhati  : 

utthaya  hridi  llyante  daridranam  manorathah  I 
balavaidhavyagrastanam  kulastrmam  kuca  iva  II 

(Like  the  breasts  of  the  housewives  who  become  widows  in  their  early  life,  the  desires  of 
the  poor  subside  in  their  hearts  shortly  after  rising.) 

Rabindranath  has  noted  that  the  pandit  used  his  crude  analogy  in  connexion  with  the  ‘fallen’ 
condition  of  the  Indians  and  that  the  pandit’s  humour  was  ‘very  old-fashioned’  (implying 
that  it  was  not  original).  In  those  days  pandits  who  had  a  vulgar  taste  often  quoted,  Or 
alluded  to,  the  above-mentioned  verse,  especially  if  there  was  any  context  of  a  ‘fallen’  state. 
Rabindranath  was  familiar  with  the  stanza  and  used  an  innocuous  phrase  from  it  ( daridranam 
manorathah,  ‘the  desires  of  the  poor’)  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  Rasiyar  Cithi  (Letters 
from  Russia). 


IV 

The  moment  Rabindranath  first  saw  Bankimchandra,  he  was  very  keen  to  be  introduced 
to  him.  He  waited  and  waited  and  then,  growing  impatient,  called  upon  Bankimchandra 
at  his  Howrah  residence.  This  was  sometime  in  February  or  March  1881,  when  Rabindranath 
was  twenty.  This  brief  encounter  was  not  a  very  happy  experience  for  the  poet.  At  least 
that  is  the  impression  we  have  from  his  own  account  of  it  in  JIvansmriti  :  ‘I  had  a  sort  of 
embarrassment  when  I  came  back.  In  other  words,  1  felt  what  a  fool  I  was  and  thought  that 
it  was  not  proper  on  my  part  to  meet  him  like  that  without  any  introduction  or  invitation.’ 
Bankimchandra’s  apparent  coldness  might  have  been  due  to  a  number  of  reasons.  He  might 
not  have  liked  the  attitude  of  hostility  in  Rabindranath’s  criticism  of  Michael  Madhusudan 
Dutt’s  Meghanad  Vadh  Kavya  and  of  his  own  book  of  poems.  He  mistook  Rabindranath’s 
callowness  as  haughtiness  born  of  ignorance.  Secondly,  Bankimchandra  might  not  have 
discovered  any  sign  of  greatness  in  Rabindranath’s  writings  up  to  that  time.  Thirdly, 
Bankimchandra  might  have  been  upset  on  that  day  owing  to  some  trouble  in  his  personal 
life  (for  instance,  h‘is  conflict  with  Buckland,  the  magistrate),  and  perhaps  all  this  explains 
his  lack  of  warmth. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  however,  Bankimchandra  formed  a  very  favourable 
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opinion  of  Rabindranath’s  poetic  talent  and  histrionic  skill.  Rabindranath’s  first  musical 
play,  Valmiki-Pratibha,  was  staged  at  his  ancestral  home  of  Jorasanko,  Calcutta.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  seventh  annual  conference  of  Viddajjan  Samagam  Sabha.  The  elder  brother 
of  Rabindranath,  Dvijendranath  Tagore,  was  its  convener.  Rabindranath  himself  appeared 
in  the  role  ol  Valmiki.  The  audience  consisted  of  distinguished  people  and  Bankimchandra 
was  one  of  them.  An  anonymous  reviewer  of  Haraprasad  Shastri’s  book,  Valmikir  Jaya, 
wrote  in  the  columns  of  the  Vangadarsan  (second  series  edited  by  Bankimchandra’s  brother 
Sanjivchandra)  :  ‘Those  who  have  read  Babu  Rabindranath  Thakur’s  Valmiki-Pratibha,  or 
have  seen  his  acting,  can  never  forget  the  story  of  the  birth  of  poetry.  In  this  chapter 
Haraprasad  Shastri  has  followed  Rabindranath.’  In  all  probability,  this  reviewer  was  none 
other  than  Bankimchandra  himself. 

Gradually  Bankimchandra’s  contact  with  the  Tagores  became  closer.  He  was  made  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  in  September  1881  and  this  promotion  in 
service  led  to  his  transfer  from  Howrah  to  Calcutta.  He  now  stayed  in  a  house  in  Bowbazar 
Street.  Literary  soirees  used  to  be  held  here  regularly  and  the  manuscript  of  Bankimchandra’s 
novel,  Anandamath,  was  read  out  in  instalments.  Regular  participants  included  Hemchandra 
Banerjee,  Rajkrishna  Mukherjee  and  Sanjivchandra  Chatterjee.  Kaliprasanna  Ghose, 
Dvijendranath  Tagore  and  Rabindranath  were  among  the  occasional  visitors.  Naturally 
this  led  to  a  closer  relationship  between  Bankimchandra  and  Rabindranath.  Bankimchandra 
read  more  of  Tagore’s  writings  and  his  appreciation  of  the  young  writer  grew  as  deep  as 
his  affection  for  him. 

Bankimchandra  had  to  revert  to  his  earlier  lower  post  on  23  January  1882.  That  very 
evening  Rabindranath  accompanied  him  to  the  Tagores’  ancestral  home  atjorasanko.  Perhaps 
Bankimchandra’s  friend,  Dvijendranath  Tagore,  wanted  to  sympathize  with  him  for  the 
injustice  done  to  him  by  the  Government.  There  might  be  another  reason.  At  that  time 
efforts  were  being  made  to  set  up  Kalikata  Sarasvata  Samaj  (Calcutta  Literary  Society)  and 
perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  consult  Bankimchandra  for  his  advice  in  the  matter.  Later  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Samaj  was  held  in  the  same  year  and  it  was  presided  over  by  Rajendralal 
Mitra.  Bankimchandra,  Saurindramohan  Tagore,  and  Dvijendranath  Tagore  were  the  three 
vice-presidents.  Rabindranath  and  Krishnavihari  Sen  were  the  joint  secretaries.  Although 
Bankimchandra  did  not  take  any  leading  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Samaj,  it  might  have 
drawn  Rabindranath  closer  to  him.  About  this  time  Bankimchandra  invited  Navinchandra 
Sen  to  a  dinner  which  Rabindranath  also  was  to  attend,  but  could  not  because  of  some 
,  difficulty.  On  this  occasion,  Bankimchandra  said  to  Navinchandra  about  Rabindranath 
‘He  is  a  talented  young  man.’  This  is  recorded  by  Navinchandra  in  his  autobiography. 

Bankimchandra  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  poems  of  Rabindranath’s  Sandhya  Sahgit 
(Evening  Songs).  On  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  Rameshchandra  Datta, 
both  Bankimchandra  and  Rabindranath  were  among  the  invited  guests.  When 
Rameshchandra  was  going  to  garland  Bankimchandra,  the  latter  took  the  garland  and  placed 
it  on  the  neck  of  Rabindranath.  Then  Bankimchandra  asked  Rameshchandra  whether  he 
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had  read  Sandhya  Sahgit.  When  the  question  was  answered  in  the  negative,  Bankimchandra 
said  something  in  appreciation  of  a  poem  of  this  book  which  was  very  flattering  to  its 
author.  Rabindranath  regarded  Bankimchandra’s  garland  as  the  most  precious  reward  in 

lais  literary  hie.  There  is  an  account  of  this  event  in  the  chapter  entitled  ‘Gangatir’  in 
Jivansmriti. 

Apart  from  Valmiki-Pratibha  and  Sandhya  Sahgit ,  a  work  of  Rabindranath’s  belonging 
to  a  different  genre  was  also  appreciated  by  Bankimchandra.  This  was  the  novel  Bauthaku- 
ranlr  Hat  (The  Young  Queen’s  Market)  which  was  not  free  from  Bankimchandra’s  influence. 
After  Bankimchandra  had  read  this  novel,  he  wrote,  unasked,  a  heartening  letter  to  its 
author.  We  know  this  from  the  author’s  preface  to  the  later  editions  of  the  novel  : 


After  this  story  was  published,  I  received  from  Bankimchandra  an  unsolicited 
letter  of  praise  which  was  written  in  English.  That  letter  is  now  lost  because  of 
the  careless  handling  of  some  friend.  Bankimchandra  expressed  the  view  that 
although  the  book  was  the  first  work  of  early  youth,  it  showed  the  promise  of 
power  ,  he  did  not  criticize  the  book.  He  found  something  so  pleasing  in  this 
juvenilis  that  it  suddenly  urged  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  unknown  boy.  He 
might  have  anticipated  the  later  development,  as  yet  unrecognized,  and  this 
perhaps  gave  him  some  assurance  and  hope.  These  words  of  encouragement  from 
him  were  very  precious  to  me. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Bankimchandra’s  letter  was  lost  forever  because  of  the  clumsy  bungling  of 
a  friend.  But  Rabindranath  s  prefatory  words  reveal  to  us  the  critical  foresight  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra  as  well  as  the  great  esteem  which  Rabindranath  had  for  him  and  his  opinion. 


V 

Only  foY  a  short  while  was  there  a  period  when  the  relationship  of  Bankimchandra  and 
Rabindranath  was  somewhat  strained.  This  was  in  1884  when  Rabindranath  entered  into 
controversy  with  Bankimchandra  over  the  neo-Hindu  movement.  It  is  difficult  to  say  for 
certain  at  this  point  of  time,  after  a  century  has  elapsed,  who  was  more  in  the  wrong  or 
who  was  more  to  blame.  It  is  notable  that  neither  of  them  ever  transgressed  the  limits  of 
decorum.  And  the  fact  remains  that  both  of  them  ultimately  realized  the  folly  and  futility 
of  such  a  passage  of  arms  and  they  made  up  their  dispute.  This  is  what  was  expected.  After 
the  reconciliation,  Bankimchandra  wrote  a  moving  letter  to  Rabindranath  the  essential 

message  of  which  was  ,‘forgive  and  forget’.  There  could  be  no  rancour  in  their  minds 
after  this. 

The  dispute  had  started  when  an  essay  by  Bankimchandra  entitled  Hindu-dharma  (The 
Religion  of  the  Hindus)  was  published  in  the  inaugural  issue  of  the  monthly  Pracar,  edited 
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by  Bankimchandra’s  son-in-law  Rakhalchandra  Banerjee,  in  August  1884.  In  this  essay 
Bankimchandra,  referred  to  two  Hindus — one  who  was  a  ritualist  but  not  (truly)  religious, 
and  the  other  who  was  (truly)  religious  but  not  a  ritualist.  After  analysing  these  two 
characters,  Bankimchandra  asked  :  who  was  the  true  Hindu  between  these  two  ?  And  also, 
was  ritualism  religion,  or  was  religion  religion  ?  If  ritualism  was  not  religion,  il  religion 
was  religion,  then  one  had  to  recognize  the  second  person,  who  was  not  a  ritualist  but 
religious  nevertheless,  as  Hindu.  What  objection  could  there  be  to  that  ? 

Of  the  two  characters  analysed  by  Bankimchandra  in  the  essay,  the  second  is  much  more 
attractive.  It  is  only  natural  because  the  second  person  was  Bankimchandra’s  own  alter  ego. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  he  gave  us  a  self-portrait  through  this  character.  Of  the 
second  Hindu  Bankimchandra  wrote  : 

...  there  is  hardly  anything  which  he  does  not  eat...  and  although  a  Brahmin,  he 
drinks  a  little.  He  takes  food  served  by  any  caste  or  community...  He  does  not 
perform  the  daily  worships  and  such  other  rituals.  But  he  never  tells  a  lie. 

Then  Bankimchandra  added  something  about  which  Rabindranath  later  joined  issue  with 
him  :  ‘If  he  tells  a  lie,  then  he  tells  it  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  people’s 
welfare — remembering  the  words  of  Krisna  in  the  Mahabharata.  ’ 

Four  months  after  the  publication  of  Bankimchandra’s  essay,  Rabindranath  read  a  paper 
entitled  ‘Ekti  Puratan  Katha’  (An  Old  Subject  Matter)  concerning  it  and  the  paper  was 
subsequently  published  in  an  issue  of  the  Bharati.  Toward  the  end  of  the  paper  there  was 
a  dig  at  Bankimchandra  : 

The  leading  writer  of  our  country  openly,  unhesitatingly  and  fearlessly,  has  set 
untruth  on  the  same  pedestal  as  truth,  has  denied  the  full  truthfulness  of  truth, 
and  all  the  readers  of  the  land  have  heard  it  silently  and  without  demur. . .  Untruth 
never  becomes  truth  anywhere,  even  if  the  revered  Bankimbabu  asserts  it,  or 
even  Srikrisna  himself  asserts  it  ..  What  God  does  for  the  people’s  welfare  is  not 
limited. .  .His  perennial  truth  exists  in  the  same  form  all  eternity...  One  becomes 
disheartened  by  the  apprehension  of  the  society’s  ills  if  the  people  who  are  extraor¬ 
dinarily  talented  secretly  sow  the  seeds  of  this  untruth,  which  is  the  root  of 
cowardice,  instead  of  eradicating  it  forcibly. 

Words  like  these  in  Rabindranath’s  essay  suggest  that  he  misunderstood  Bankimchandra 
to  a  certain  extent.  Perhaps  there  was  a  touch  of  youthful  insouciance  as  well,  and  also 
impatience  and  a  sort  of  ‘holier  than  thou’  attitude.  Perhaps  he  repeated  what  was  taught 
to  him  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Adi  Brahma  Samaj.  That  is  the  reason  why  Bankim¬ 
chandra  wrote  in  his  second  essay  on  the  subject — ‘Adi  Brahma  Samaj  o  Navya  Hindu 
Sampradaya’ — that  he  could  discern  a  large  shadow. looming  behind  Ravi  (with  a  pun  on 
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the  meaning  of  the  sun  ).  The  trouble  with  Rabindranath  was  that  he  was  attaching  more 
importance  to  literal  accuracy  or  the  letter  of  the  law  than  to  the  injunctions  of  the  heart 
or  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Bankimchandra’s  viewpoint  was  the  exact  opposite.  Pascal  says, 
the  heart  has  its  reasons  of  which  reason  knows  nothing,  similarly  the  heart  has  its  truths 
of  which  truth  knows  nothing  (and  of  which  Rabindranath  seemed  little  aware  during  his 
early  youth,  so  much  preoccupied  was  he  with  conventional  truth  in  matters  religious).  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  the  dying  words  of  Desdemona  have  been  described  as  ‘a  sacred  lie’, 
a  falsehood  which  is  truer  than  many  a  truth.  In  his  second  essay  Bankimchandra  wanted 
Rabindranath  to  understand  that  when,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Srikrisna,  Arjuna  did  not 
kill  his  elder  brother  Yudhisthira,  he  was  certainly  violating  conventional  truthfulness  but 
was  honouring  the  truthfulness  of  the  heart.  Incidentally,  Bankimchandra  described  Rabin¬ 
dranath  as  a  ‘talented,  highly  educated,  good  writer  of  a  noble  nature,  for  whom  I  have 
affection,  care  and  admiration’.  He  suggested  that  Rabindranath’s  confusion  might  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  understood  the  words  satya  and  mithya  in  the  English 
sense  of  ‘truth’  and  ‘falsehood’  (an  imputation  denied  by  Rabindranath).  Bankimchandra 
concluded  by  blessing  Rabindranath  and  wishing  him  a  very  bright  future,  and  how  the 
blessing  came  to  be  fulfilled  is  now  common  knowledge. 

Rabindranath  wrote  a  second  piece  entitled  ‘Kaiphiyat’  (An  Explanation),  published  in 
the  Bharatl,  which  suggested  that  he  was  mollifed  by  Bankimchandra’s  integrity  and  gen¬ 
tleness.  He’acknowledged  Bankimchandra’s  greatness  as  a  writer  and  wanted  to  be  forgiven 
by  Bankimchandra  in  case  there  was  any  youthful  impropriety  on  his  part. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well  and  Bankimchandra  wrote  a  letter  to  Rabindranath,  which  is 
lost,  which  was  worthy  of  his  nobility  and  which  made  the  rapprochement  happy  and 
complete.  Rabindranath  read  a  paper  entitled  ‘Siksar  Herpher’  (The  Twisted  Changes  in 
Education)  at  the  Rajsahi  Association  in  1892  and  it  was  subsequently  published  in  the 
Sadhana.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  article  that  the  conventional  education  of  the  time  was 
divorced  from  everyday  life.  The  most  important  view  expressed  here  by  Rabindranath 
related  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  essay  was  an  impassioned 
plea  for  the  acceptance  of'the  mother  tongue  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  In  this  connexion 
Rabindranath  praised  the  role  of  the  Vahgadarsan,  which  heralded  a  new  dawn  in  Bengali 
literature.  Bankimchandra’s  journal  transformed  the  trivial  everyday  life  of  the  Bengali 
household  into  something  luminous.  It  also  made  people  realize  that  English  was  their 
language  of  utility  and  not  the  language  of  their  heart.  This  was  also  the  view  of  Bankim¬ 
chandra  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Rabindranath  approving  and  appreciating  his  point  of  view. 
He  mentioned  that  he  had  read  Rabindranath’s  essay  twice. 

In  October  1893  Rabindranath  read  a  paper  on  Inraj  o  Bharatvasi,  (Englishmen  and 
Indians)  at  a  public  meeting  at  the  Chaitanya  Library  in  Calcutta  with  Bankimchandra  in 
the  chair.  The  paper  had  the  chairman’s  prior  approval  and  his  words  of  appreciation  at 
the  meeting  filled  the  heart  of  Rabindranath  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

This  was  perhaps  the  last  occasion  when  Bankimchandra  and  Rabindranath  had  met. 
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Bankimchandra  died  on  8  April  1894.  When  a  memorial  meeting  was  held  in  May  at  the 
Chaitanya  Library,  with  Gooroodas  Banerjee  in  the  chair.  Rabindranath  read  his  celebrated 
paper  entitled  ‘Bahkimcandra’,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  earlier.  Here 
Rabindranath  paid  his  homage  with  full-throated  ease  : 

Bankimchandra  was  a  karmayogi  ( one  to  whom  work  was  worship)  in  literature. . . 
Wherever  there  was  anything  lacking  in  literature,  he  would  rush  with  his  own 
great  strength  and  joy  ;  whenever  in  whatever  area  he  was  needed,  whether  in 
poetry,  in  science,  in  history,  or  in  theology,  he  used  to  appear  there  immediately, 
fully  equipped.  His  purpose  was  to  set  ideal  heights  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
newly-developed  Bengali  literature.  Wherever  the  Bengali  language  in  distress, 
would  send  for  help  with  a  tremulous  voice,  he  would  appear  in  the  bright 
four-armed  form  (generally  associated  with  Lord  Visnu). 

Rabindranath’s  appreciation  was  not  undiscerning,  but  there  were  occasions  when  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  what  he  considered  Bankimchandra’s  limitations.  In  his  essay  on 
Krisnacaritra  Rabindranath  suggested  that  Bankimchandra  could  be  more  patient  and  tolerant 
in  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  the  character  of  Krisna  whom  he  adapted  from  the 
Mahabharata. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  paid  by  Rabindranath  to  Bankimchandra  is  to  be  found  in 
the  poem  that  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  centenary  of  Bankimchandra  (25  June 
1938).  His  estimate  ot  his  predecessor  reminds  one  of  Spenser’s  encomium  of  Chaucer  and 
can  be  formulated  in  that  fashion  : 

$n  Bahkim,  well  of  Bengali  undefiled, 

On  Fame’s  eternal  beadroll  worthy  to  be  filed. 

Rabindranath  pointed  out  that  Bankimchandra  was  the  morning  star  and  Bengali  literature 
was  indebted  to  him  for  its  splendour  as  well  as  efflorescence  ;  he  had  found  it  brick  and 
left  it  marble. 

[Translations  from  the  Bengali  original — not  always  literal — are  by  the  present 
writer.  ] 


THE  ART-FORM 


Kshetra  Gupta 


WE  know  very  little  about  the  artistic/creative  process,  and  the  puzzles  are  many.  Is  an  art¬ 
work/literary  object  made,  or  born  ?  What  is  the  key  to  the  process — the  unconscious 
impulse,  or  the  conscious  will  ?  Inspiration  (cf.,  Plato),  imagination  (cf.,  Coleridge),  skill 
(cf.,  Horace  and  Paul  Valery)  are  some  of  the  terms  that  are  also  endlessly  debated.  Armed 
with  Freudian  insights,  some  critics  locate  the  ultimate  source  of  artistic  expression  in  the 
unconscious/  or  subconscious,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  initial  stirring  comes  from 
within,  from  a  dark  unfathomed  region.  However,  the  conscious  intelligence  ceaselessly 
wrestles  with  the  unconscious  and  attempts  to  systematize  and  shape  the  apparently  incohe¬ 
rent  mutterings.  Revisions,  excisions,  additions  by  the  author  indicate  the  important  role 
of  intelligence.  There  is  another  question  that  is  difficult  to  answer.  In  major  writers,  we 
discern  a  design,  and  it  seems  that  each  individual  work  is  part  of  a  pattern.  Is  this  pattern 
rationally  worked  out  ?  There  are  secrets  to  which  we  have,  at  most,  a  partial  access,  and 
it  is  both  hazardous  and  unwise  to  stick  up  for  a  particular  proposition.  It  is  with  these 
doubts  and  reservations  in  mind  that  we  can  say  that  Bankimchandra’s  art  shows  a  deliberate 
method  ;  but  we  can  safely  affirm  that  he  is  the  first  Bengali  novelist  who  was  aware  of 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  novel  as  an  art-form.  A  fine  craftsman  and  stylist,  he  was  in 
constant  search  of  novelty  and  variety  ;  never  content  with  his  achievement,  whatever 
be  its  formalistic  excellence,  he  was  a  tireless  experimenter,  exploring  new  horizons  and 
modes. 

In  the  pxesent  essay  we  propose  to  examine  the  following  problems  in  relation  to  the 
art-form  of  Bankim’s  novels  : 

1.  What  are  Bankim  s  models  ?  Every  major  author  learns  from  others,  and  debts  or 
borrowings  do  not  necessarily  detract  from  originality.  The  question  is  :  how  far  is 
Bankim  able  to  make  a  creative  use  of  his  debts  ? 

2.  What  are  the  various  elements  and  ingredients  used  by  him  ?  Do  they  effectively  and 
harmoniously  cohere  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  his  socio-religious  attitude  and  his  concept  of  artistic  integrity  cause 
internal  contradictions  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  imprint  that  they  leave  on  his  work, 
and  how  far  do  they  condition — or  affect — the  form  of  his  novels  ? 

4.  What  are  his  methods  of  portraying  men  and  women  ?  Does  he  follow  a  consistent 
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method,  or  does  he  know  that  consistency  is  a  temptation  by  which  minor  artists  are 
frequently  overcome  ? 

There  are  many  other  connected  aspects,  but  this  essay  would  be  restricted  within  the 
limits  defined  by  the  questions  posed  above. 


II 

Bankim  was  acquainted  with  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Dickens.  Reference  to  one  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  novels  is  found  in  an  article.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  as  a  novelist  Bankim  was 
inspired  by  Western  novels  in  general.  But  he  did  not  imitate  any  Western  novelist  in 
particular.  Nevertheless,  Scott’s  method  of  combining  history  and  imaginative  fiction  served 
as  a  model  for  his  historical  novels.  But  that  is  true  for  almost  all  early  European  writers 
of  this  type  of  tales.  Bankim  was  not  in  debt  to  Scott  in  any  other  way.  His  motivation 
and  sense  of  art-form  were  very  much  different  from  those  of  Scott.  Similarly,  in  treating 
social  themes  he  did  not  follow  Charles  Dickens,  whose  sketch-like  tales  had  not  much 
appeal  for  him. 

In  fact,  Bankim’s  novels  are  fashioned  after  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  The  Bengali 
dramatists  of  the  nineteenth  century  greatly  admired  Shakespeare  and  tried  to  follow  him 
often,  but  without  much  success.  The  imitation  is  superficial.  The  Bengali  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture,  we  must  admit,  could  not  reach  a  high  standard  either  in  the  Shakespearian  manner 
or  in  any  other.  Bankim  exploits  this  opportunity.  He  invents  a  new  form  for  the  Bengali 
novel  by  assimilating  the  Shakespearian  technique.  The  early  novelists  of  England  tried  to 
avoid  the  dramatic  mode  and  find  an  independent  path.  They  did  not  like  to  enter  into  an 
unequal  competition  with  Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethan  dramatists.  But  in  Bengal 
dramatic  literature  was  very  new  and  mediocre-and  Bankim  was  intelligent  enough  to  notice 
this.  He  conceives  a  form  of  the  novel  in  his  language  making  use  of  dramatic  principles 
and  craft. 

In  this  respect  the  following  characteristics  may  be  noted  : 

1.  The  structure  of  most  of  Bankim’s  novels  is  pyramid-like  :  the  passion-curve  runs  from 
the  base  to  a  well-depicted  climax  and  therefrom  to  the  catastrophe.  There  are  actions 
and  conflicts — physical  and  psychic — all  through  and  sharp  turns  of  events  and  moods 
of  characters  recording  the  development  of  the  crisis. 

2.  The  novels  are  packed  with  actions  and  several  incidents  are  tuned  to  a  high  key.  The 
synchronization  of  external  happenings  and  psychology  makes  the  stories  the  drama  of 
the  human  soul. 

3.  The  novels  are  generally  short  and  compact.  They  seldom  roam  about  outside  the  orbit 
of  the  main  theme.  However,  there  are  subplots.  But  in  most  of  the  cases  the  treatment 
is  similar  to  that  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  They  emerge  from  the  main  plot,  help  its 
development  and  return  to  the  main  stream. 

4.  Instances  of  direct  dialogues,  without  the  intrusion  of  the  authorial  voice,  are  plenteous 
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and  they  adequately  reflect  the  individual  minds  and  moods  of  the  speakers. 

5.  The  method  of  depicting  characters  is,  in  the  main,  dramatic.  The  characters  come  alive 
through  actions,  and  the  narrative  passages  enrich  the  rendition. 

However,  Bankimchandra  knew  the  difference  between  a  novel  and  a  drama.  He  uses 
the  dramatic  means  to  produce  a  sense  of  immediacy,  movement  and  actuality,  but  he  is 
not  bound  by  its  specific  limitations.  He  utilizes  all  the  resources  of  the  novel-form,  which 
was  much  younger  than  drama  and  which  could  assimilate  the  devices  of  different  genres 
of  literature.  Narrations  and  descriptions,  the  two  important  ingredients  of  the  novel,  are 
allowed  to  play  their  due  roles.  He  sometimes  limits  the  narrative  point  of  view  to  one  or 
more  characters,  as  in  Indira  and  Rajani,  or  gives  his  narrative  an  epic  canvas,  as  in  Anan- 
damath  and  Rajsinha.  In  the  framework  of  his  novels  the  following  elements  are  given  due 
importance. 


Song 

Visavriksa,  MrinalinI,  Anandamath. 

Painting 

Visavriksa. 

Sculpture 

Anandamath. 

Letter 

Visavriksa. 

Nature 

Kapalkundala  (forest,  sea,  river,  estuary) 
Candrasekhar  (river)  ;  Devi  CaudhuranI 

(forest,  river)  ;  Anandamath  (forest). 

Dream 

Candrasekhar,  Visavriksa. 

The  dramatic  structure  cannot  incorporate  these  elements  effectively. 

What  is  of  major  significance  is  that  in  many  of  his  novels  he  analyses  the' sequence  of 
incidents  and  mental  conditions  of  the  characters.  This  is  outside  the  scope  of  drama. 


Ill 

I  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  to  two  of  his  novels  in  which  the  role  of  Nature, 
as  part  of  the  structure,  adds  new  dimension  to  the  works.  The  jungle  and  the  river,  the 
estuary  and  the  sea,  the  sandy  beach  and  the  hillock  constitute  the  background  of 
Kapalkundala.  Nature  here  is  primitive  and  rugged,  offering  little  sustenance  to  human  life 
and  emotion.  Sometimes  Kapalkundala,  the  central  figure  of  this  tale,  is  identified  with 
Adya-Prakriti — Nature,  the  mother — the  source  and  end  of  all  existence.  Here  the  master 
craftsman  uses  this  elemental  power  as  an  important  component  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  awe  and  wonder,  and  the  sense  of  mystery  culminates  in  a  sublime  quest  for  the  meaning 
of  all  human  endeavour. 

Candrasekhar  has  no  such  tantrist-philosophical  significance,  it  treats  of  a  socio-moral 
problem.  Yet,  the  river  Ganges  assumes  in  the  story  a  symbolic  character.  A  good  many 
incidents  take  place  on  boats,  at  wharves  or  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  protagonists 
reach  a  turning  point  in  their  lives  while  swimming  in  the  Ganges.  The  name  of  the  heroine 
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Saivalim  etymologically  means  ‘a- flowing  stream’.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  episodes 
connected  with  the  river  are  instinct  with  love  and  life — romantic  outbursts  and  tragic  cries 
fill  the  air  ;  but  when  the  locale  is  shifted  to  places  away  from  the  Ganges,  moral  sermons, 
sin  and  punishment  dominate  the  scenes.  The  central  figure  of  this  novel,  $aivalinl,  is  a 
sinner  from  the  moral  standpoint,  but  all  sins  are  purified  by  the  natural  flow  and  vitality 
of  her  personality  that  merges,  as  it  were,  with  the  flow  of  the  Ganges. 


IV 

Generally  speaking,  Bankimchandra  keeps  a  good  distance  from  the  incidents  and  personae 
of  the  novels.  He  throws  light  on  them  from  above  so  that  different  parts  are  illuminated. 
This  is  the  method  followed  by  dramatists  and  epic-poets.  But  this  detachment  does  not 
preclude  the  artist  from  manipulating  his  materials  ;  he  lights  up  parts  of  his  tales  and  puts 
some  aspects  into  the  shade  to  produce  suspense  and  wonder.  However,  the  statement  needs 
qualification.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  Bankim’s  art  shows  that  he  is  both  far  and  near,  both 
disengaged  and  involved.  He  frequently  comes  down  from  the  majestic  height  of  the  creator 
and  comments  on  events  and  characters.  Sometimes  he  addresses  his  readers  in  a  jocular 
mood  ;  but  in  most  cases  his  comments  are  like  sudden  flashes  which  illuminate  the  human 
predicament. 

In  two  of  his  novels  having  a  social  setting,  he  deviates  from  his  usual  method  of  story-tell- 
ing.  One  is  Rajani and  the  other  is  Indira,  a  novella.  In  both,  one  or  more  characters  narrate 
the  tales.  The  author  is  absent  from  the  scene.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  reader  has  a 
direct  access  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  an  important  person  in  the  story.  Indira  is  a 
lightsome  tale  full  of  humour  and  wit.  The  story  is  told  by  Indira  who  is  the  leading 
character.  The  reader  sees  through  her  eyes  and  his  thoughts  are  conditioned  by  her  responses. 
Everything  is  coloured  by  her  attitude.  The  author  puts  aside  his  male  personality  and  takes 
on  the  garb  of  a  young  girl,  who  is  both  merry  and  serious.  Even  the  language  and  the 
style  bear  the  mark  of  her  feminine  grace,  weakness  and  strength.  The  story  provides  a 
kind  of  literary  enjoyment  which  is  something  new  in  Bankim.  Raj  an!  is  a  serious  comedy 
with  a  tragic  potential.  The  pattern  of  story-telling  here  is  more  complex  in  comparison 
to  Indira.  Each  of  the  major  characters  tells  a  part  of  the  episode,  explaining  his/her  role. 
Some  important  situations  are  repeated  more  than  once,  and  this  has  a  definite  purpose. 
The  same  incidents  are  viewed  differently,  reflecting  the  attitude/personality  of  the  speakers. 
They  analyse  their  own  minds.  The  analysis  may  be  partial,  shadowed  by  self-deception, 
and  the  novelist  entrusts  his  reader  with  an  additional  responsibility  :  he  has  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  these  men  and  women. 
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V 

Airinalini,  Candrasekhar,  Devi  Caudhurani,  Sitaram  and  Rajsinha  are  set  in  a  large 
framework  ot  events.  They  depict  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms  and  the  turning  points  of 
history,  which  affect  the  fate  of  a  great  number  of  people,  and  thus  are  partly  epical  in 
character.  Anandamath  is  also  a  historical  novel,  but  with  a  difference.  There  is  no  famous 
historical  figure  in  this  tale,  no  grand  march  of  soldiers  with  numerous  horses  and  elephants, 
no  organized  warfare,  no  kings  and  queens  or  richly  decorated  palaces  or  well-protected 
torts.  Still  the  very  style  of  writing  makes  everything  large  and  great  and  lofty.  The  plot 
lacks  dramatic  unity,  but  that  is  no  shortcoming  as  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  achieve 
it.  He  writes  a  story  which  has  many  branches  ;  none  of  them  can  be  called  major  or  minor. 
There  are  three  well-wrought  stories  and  each  is  complete  with  a  beginning,  a  middle  and 
an  end  .  the  episodes  of  (1)  Mahendra  and  Kalyani,  (2)  of  Bhavananda  and  Kalyani,  (3)  of 
Jivananda  and  Santi.  The  novelist,  it  may  be  noted,  does  not  try  to  fabricate  any  love 
triangle.  Satyananda  has  a  role  in  all  the  three  episodes,  but  his  role  has  much  greater 
importance.  The  characters  mentioned  above  have  a  close  connexion  with  the  santan  rebels 
and  their  encounters  with  the  Company  army,  and  their  tales  of  love  and  passion  do  not 
outweigh  the  heroic  actions. 

Everywhere  there  are  people,  numerous  people  in  groups.  They  are  seen  fighting  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  country,  breaking  through  the  prisons  to  set  their  leaders  free,  and 
sacrificing  their  lives.  The  song  Vande  Mataram  reverberates  across  the  sky  and  the  wind, 
the  river  and  the  forest. 

All  these  threads  are  not  neatly  woven,  ,  but  in  their  contiguity  and  combination  they 
produce  a  sense  of  vastness  and  sublime  effect. 


VI 

The  characters  not  only  carry  forward  the  incidents  in  a  novel,  they  bear  the  underlying 
idea  also,  and  through  them  the  author’s  criticism  of  life  is  manifest.  So  the  study  of  the 
characters  is  in  fact  an  analysis  of  the  content.  But  the  means  adopted  by  the  writer  in 
building  up  men  and  women  should  be  included  in  the  study  of  an  author’s  art-form.  The 
salient  features  of  Bankim’s  methods  of  characterization  may  be  enumerated. 

1.  Means  :  Dramatic  :  His  method  of  character-compositon  is  mainly  dramatic. 

1.1.  At  the  major  turning  points  the  inner  self  of  persons  explodes  and  throws  light  on 
the  hitherto  unexposed  feelings. 

Illustration  :  Navakumar’s  dialogue  with  Kapalkundala  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  at 
the  end  of  the  novel. 

1 .2.  The  internal  turmoil  of  persons  is  reflected  in  their  sudden  actions  of  high  intensity. 
Illustration  :  Sitaram  s  orders  to  flog  Jayanti  publicly  after  Sri  leaves  Cittavisrama. 
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1.3.  The  author  usually  leaves  many  actions  of  his  characters  unexplained.  He  beljeves  in 
the  reader’s  power  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 

2.  Means  ;  Analytic  :  This  method  is  used  mainly  in  ‘social’  novels.  Bankim  develops 
certain  possibilities  in  his  use  of  the  analytic  manner. 

2.1.  The  dramatic  method  is  never  avoided  altogether.  Explosion  of  emotion  or  sudden 
intense  action  occurs  appropriately  to  help  analysis  and  give  a  complete  shape  to  the 
personality  concerned. 

Illustration  :  A.  Explosion  of  emotion.  Like  a  man  possessed,  Nagendra  tells 
Suryamukhi  ol  his  uncontrollable  love  for  Kunda  in  high-flown  language 
(Visavriksa). 

Illustration  :  B.  Action.  Govindalal  shoots  Rohini  and  kills  her  (Krisnakanter  Will). 

2.2.  Self-analysis  of  persons,  sometimes  to  uncover  their  intimate  feelings  and  sometimes 
to  probe  the  soul  of  the  speaker  to  bring  out  his  philosophy  of  life. 

Illustration  :  Amarnath  in  particular  and  all  other  narrators  in  RajanI  in  general. 

2.3.  The  author’s  direct  analysis  of  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  persons  shows  the  internal 
conflict  and  shifts  in  attitude.  The  interaction  between  ordinary  everyday  incidents 
and  their  impact  on  people  is  such  that  the  reader  sees  the  characters  develop  before 
their  eyes. 

Illustration  :  Treatment  of  the  novel  Krisnakanter  Will,  especially  of  the  first  part. 

3.  Various  other  means  :  A  few  illustrations  from  different  novels  show  that  Bankim 
uses  many  other  devices  to  depict  his  characters. 

3.1.  Hira  turns  mad  at  the  end  of  her  career.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  manifestation  of  her 
hidden  sense  of  guilt  which  wears  out  her  vitals  (Visavriksa). 

3.2.  Saivalinl  sees  the  horrible  dungeon — an  illusion  no  doubt.  Most  critics  instance  this 
as  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  author  who  sees  this  suffering  in  hell  as  the  just 
punishment  on  an  unfaithful  wife.  There  are  elements  of  truth  in  this  interpretation  ; 
but  the  situation  has  also  a  psychological  validity.  A  sense  of  guilt  for  betraying  the 
husband,  a  gnawing  consciousness  in  Saivalini,  dormant  throughout  the  earlier  part 
of  the  novel,  creates  this  illusory  vision  (Candrasekhar). 

3.3.  Letters  between  Haradeva  and  Nagendra  reveal  the  intimate  feelings  of  the  hero 
(Visavriksa). 

3.4.  The  beauty  of  Kapalkundala  and  Matibibi  is  described  in  detail.  These  descriptions 
reflect  their  characters. 

Sometimes  dreams,  songs,  wall-paintings,  descriptions  of  nature  and  even  certain 
supernatural  elements  are  used  by  the  novelist  for  this  purpose  and  they  enrich  the  total 
effect. 
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VII 

Bankimchandra,  I  need  hardly  say,  had  certain  social,  moral  and  political  convictions  that 
impinge  upon  his  work  and  tend  to  turn  his  tales  into  allegorical  fables.  The  artist  in  him, 
however,  struggles  hard  to  maintain  artistic  integrity.  The  art-form  of  his  novels  bears  out 
the  inner  conflicts.  There  are  moments  of  defeat,  but  there  are  also  moments  when  the 
artist  triumphs  and  breaks  through  the  chains  of  belief  and  dogma. 


THE  NOVELIST  ON  THE  NOVEL 


Alok  Ray 


WHEN  Bankimchandra  began  to  write  novels,  the  fictional  form  in  Bengali  was1  still  in  its 
infancy.  Even  the  word  upanyasa  (the  novel)  was  not  in  use  till  then  in  any  special  sense. 
According  to  the  Sanskrit  usage  it  sometimes  meant  fantasy  or  extravaganza 
(allkavacanopanyasa),  and  in  Bengali  the  word  was  generally  used  to  mean  ‘strange,  imaginary 
tales’.  Bankimchandra,  too,  jocularly  characterized  Macaulay’s  biography  of  Clive  as  a  novel 
and  remarked  in  a  footnote  :  ‘It  is  a  novel  in  the  sense  that  some  of  the  Bengali  newspapers 
are  novels’  (Vangadarsan,  Karttik,  1282  B.S.).  The  word  upanyasa  is  used  in  a  loose  sense 
in  Bengali  even  today,  and  this  usage  is  perhaps  sanctioned  by  the  imprecise,  evershifting 
signification  of  the  English  word  fiction.  But  Bankimchandra  was  not  unaware  of  the  special 
features  of  the  modern  novel.  There  is  evidence  that  he  had  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Scott, 
Dickens,  Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot,  even  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Emile  Zola.  In  1871 
Bankimchandra  wrote  in  English  a  short  introduction  to  Bengali  literature  in  which  he 
mentioned  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  (The  Spoilt  Son  of  Rich  Parents)  as  the  first  novel  in  Bengali 
literature.  That  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  is  a  novel  proper  may  be  disputed,  but  one  can  hardly 
ignore  its  importance.  It  is  ‘relevant  to  real  life’,  which  certainly  is  a  major  feature  of  the 
modern  novel.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  regard  as  novels  the  two  tales  of  Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay,  generally  known  as  historical  novels.  He  termed  them  ‘historical  tales’ 
and  Pratapchandra  Ghose’s  Vahgadhipa  Parajaya  (The  Defeat  of  the  Bengal  King)  was  for 
him  a  romance.  One  has  to  note  that  Bankimchandra  describes  as  romances,  not  as  novels, 
his  own  Durgesnandmi (The  Chieftain’s  Daughter),  Kapalkundala  and  Mrinalini.  In  Bengali 
a  novel  is  not  generally  distinguished  from  a  romance.  One  reason  may  be  that  we  have 
no  word  in  Bengali  for  romance.  Tagore  rightly  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
novel  and  the  romance  in  the  context  of  Bankimchandra’s  work.  But  the  word  he  used  for 
romance  never  gained  currency  : 

It  was  Visavnksa  (The  Poison  Tree)  which  excited  the  readers  across  Bengal  when 
it  came  out  in  the  pages  of  Vangadarsan.  Before  this  Bankim  had  written  Durges- 
nandini,  Kapalkundala  and  Mrinalini.  But  they  were  instances  of  Kahini  which 
in  English  is  romance.  They  have  their  backgrounds  set  far  away  from  our 
day-to-day  reality.  That  distance  constitutes  their  chief  characteristic/material  ...Iti 
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Visavriksa  the  tale  became  the  story  of  life.  It  arrived  with  an  identity  which  has 
its  roots  in  our  experience.-  (PravasI,  Asvin,  1338  B.S.) 

In  the  novels  of  Bankimchandra  (we  have  used  the  word  ‘novel’  in  the  rest  of  this  essay 
in  a  broader  sense),  the  demarcation  line  between  novel  and  romance  is  not  always  well-de¬ 
fined.  But  from  Visavriksa  onward  Bankimchandra’s  novels  have  as  the  subject,  in  the 
words  of  the  reviewer  of  Calcutta  Review  (no.  114,  1872),  ‘men  and  women,  as  they  are, 
and  life  as  it  is’.  His  purpose,  of  course,  was  not  always  ‘the  exact  portrayal  of  the  world 
as  it  is’  (Vangadarsan,  Vaisakh  1282  B.S.).  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  or  Hutom  Pyamcar Naksa 
(The  Burlesque  by  a  Barn  Owl)  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  poetical  in  the  true  sense  (though 
he  calls,  Kaliprasanna,  the  author,  a  novelist).  For  ‘though  these  portrayals  are  true  to 
nature,  their  actions  are  marked  by  exaggeration.  The  humorist  exaggerates  beyond  all 
proportion  those  traits  in  man  in  which  the  character  appears  most  ridiculous’  ( Vangadarsan , 
Paus,  1281  B.S.).  His  Muciram  Guder  Jivancarit  (The  Life-Story  of  Muciram  Gud)  is, 
therefore,  in  his  own  words,  a  humorous  book,  not  a  sampurna  kavya  (a  literary  work 
lacking  the  quality  of  poetry  in  its  fullness).  But  Bankimchandra  considers  the  humorist 
too  a  novelist  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  term.  In  this  sense,  Peary  Chand  Mitra,  Kali  Prasanna 
Sinha  and  Indranath  Bandyopadhyay  belong  to  the  same  category. 

In  an  essay  on  Indranath’s  Kalpataru  (The  Tree  of  Wish-Fulfilment)  Bankimchandra 
discusses  a  good  many  points  all  very  relevant  to  understanding  his  idea  of  the  novel  : 

1.  We  generally  consider  prose  fiction  as  poetry,  the  subject  of  which  is  man... 
Duality  is  the  stuff  of  human  nature,  every  man  has  a  dual  nature,  his  heart 
is  divided  into  two  dissimilar  parts. 

2.  All  poetry  deals  with  human  nature.  True  poetry  reflects  both  aspects.  A 
literary  classic,  in  prose  or  verse,  must  have  this  quality. 

3.  But  some  authors  prefer  to  treat  only  a  part  of  human  nature.  Not  that  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  duality  ;  they  think  tha,t  the  study  of  man  in  some  of  his 
traits  in  isolation  is  as  essential  as  the  study  of  man  as  a  whole  inclusive  of  his 
good  and  bad  attributes. 

4.  With  this  end  in  view  some  authors  bring  into  focus  only  a  part  of  human 
nature.  The  noteworthy  examples  of  works  that  treat  the  greatness  of  man  are 
the  prose  poems  (i.e.,  the  novels)  of  Victor  Hugo.  Those  who  treat  man’s 
lesser  traits  are  mostly  humorists.  The  greatest  among  them  is  Cervantes 
Saavedra.  Their  writing,  though  of  a  high  order,  does  not  have  that  poetic 
quality  in  full. 

Bankimchandra  lucidly  presents  here  the  essential  features  of  the  novel.  The  view  that  the 
novel  is  a  study  of  man  was  expressed  by  Henry  Fielding  in  the  eighteenth  century  : 
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Man,  therefore,  is  the  highest  subject. ..  .presents  itself  to  the  pen  of  our  historian, 
or  of  our  poet  ;  and  in  relating  his  actions,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  we  do 
not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  agent  we  describe.  (Tom  Jones) 

The  reason  for  laying  this  emphasis  on  human  nature,  in  the  words  of  Bankimchandra, 
is  that  'the  stuff  of  poetry  is  the  human  heart.  Nothing  is  suitable  for  poetry  except  that 
which  belongs  to  the  heart  or  stirs  it’  (Vangadarsan.  Jyaistha,  1280  B.S.).  In  general  the 
novel  avoids  the  supernatural,  but  dreams  or  hallucinations  are  legitimate,  if  they  bear  on 
the  character  s  psychology.  He  describes  the  aim  and  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  supernatural 
and  prescribes  the  norm  that  guides  it  in  poetry  :  the  poetic  supernatural  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  natural.  (Ibid.)  He  dwells  on  the  subject  once  again  in  his 
Dharmatattva  (The  Doctrine  of  Religion)  :  ‘What  is  wrong  if  a  novel  deals  with  the  super¬ 
natural  ?  He  explains  the  context  in  which  the  use  of  the  supernatural  is  legitimate.  In  a 
work  in  which  the  novelist’s  purpose  is  to  delineate  the  inner  workings  of  the  mind,  not 
to  explain  the  attributes  of  matter,  the  supernatural  interpretation  of  matter  does  not  blur 
the  portrait  of  the  mind  ;  rather  it  gives  on  many  occasions  clarity  to  the  portrait.  ‘That  is 
why  many  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  supernatural.’ 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  use  of  the  supernatural  in  the  ‘exposition  of  the  mind’, 
but  one  can  object  to  the  use  of  the  supernatural  when  it  violates  the  laws  of  nature.  That 
is  why  some  critics  disapprove  of  the  supernatural  elements  in  Visavriksa,  Candrasekhar 
and  Raj  am. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  characterization.  Aware  though  they  were  of  the  duality  of 
human  nature,  Scott  and  Dickens  seemed  more  interested  in  creating  flat,  one-dimensional 
characters  rather  than  well-rounded  total  human  beings.  Their  focus  is  only  on  a  part  of 
human  nature.  In  our  time  E.  M.  Forster  has  divided  fictional  characters  into  two 
groups — ‘round’  and  ‘flat’.  The  flat  characters  serve  a  special  purpose  in  the  novel  ;  they 
flesh  out  the  comic  spirit  or  present  the  author’s  view  pointedly.  In  Bankimchandra’s  novels, 
the  minor  characters  are  sometimes  flat.  But  his  concept  of  the  novel  is  very  much  mod¬ 
ern — ‘to  study  and  present  the  mix  of  good  and  bad  traits  in  human  nature’.  Therefore,  he 
makes  the  following  comment  on.  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  despite  his  general  appreciation  of 
the  novel  : 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  exaggeration  here  and  there  ;  it  is  true,  that,  while 
the  knaves  are  life-like  and  full  of  character,  the  good  characters  are  too  much  of 
mere  abstractions. 


Again  : 

The  females,  too,  are  very  faintly  drawn.  They  are  all  alike,  and  they  give  very 
little  idea  of  the  influence  which  the  wife  within  the  zenana  walls  excercises  in 
Indian  daily  life  (‘Bengali  Literature’,  1871). 
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In  a  novel  we  prefer  to  see  real  men  and  women  in  the  flesh.  It  is  perhaps  relatively  easy 
to  portray  a  true-to-life  wicked  character,  but  the  so-called  ideal  or  good  character  can 
seldom  be  rendered  convincing.  Bankimchandra,  as  quoted  above,  observes  that  no  man 
is  either  absolutely  good  or  absolutely  bad — ‘the  human  heart  is  divided  into  two  dissimilar 
parts... true  poetry  reflects  both’.  The  human  heart  is  complex,  human  character  is  not 
simple  either.  And  Bankimchandra  was  quite  aware  of  this  complexity.  ‘The  novelist’,  he 
says,  ‘must  take  care  to  lay  bare  the  thing  within — history  need  not  concern  him  at  all’ 
(Sltaram).  ‘History’  means  not  only  ‘historical  story’  but  also  the  chronological  sequences 
of  events,  and  ‘to  lay  bare  the  thing  within’  may  duly  be  interpreted  as  ‘to  reveal  the  inner 
life’.  Compare  Tagore’s  remarks  in  the  introduction  (written  late  in  life)  to  his  Cokher  Bali 
(The  Eye-Sore)  :  ‘The  latest  trend  in  literary  art  is  not  to  narrate  the  sequences  of  events 
but  to  dig  out,  dissect 'and  display  the  innermost  truth  of  the  characters.’  The  train  of 
episodes  captures  only  the  externals  of  a  character.  The  novelist  has  to  enter  his  inner  world. 
Bankimchandra  presents  the  whole  truth  about  man  in  his  novels.  That  is  why  Nagendranath 
or  SuryamukhI,  Govindalal  or  RohinI,  Candrasekhar  or  Saivalim  are  neither  angels  nor 
devils.  No  doubt  Bankimchandra  wrote  no  psychological  novel  in  the  modern  sense.  That 
is,  he  did  not,  like  Tagore,  go  down  into  the  pit  of  the  human  mind  where,  as  in  a  smithy, 
the  hard  metal-images  take  shape,  burnt  in  the  furnace  and  beaten  by  the  hammer.  But 
Bankimchandra  resorted  to  diverse  techniques  to  lay  bare  the  inner  world  of  his  characters — 
exchange  of  letters,  an  imaginary  set-to  between  good  and  bad  angels,  the  authorial  com¬ 
ments  within  the  narrative.  The  artistic  excellence  of  his  novels  may  be  debated  about,  but 
none  can  dispute  the  fact  that  his  novels  are  all  about  real  life  and  that  his  characters  have 
a  rich  variety. 

The  novelist’s  comments  occuring  within  the  narrative  is  a  well-established  nineteenth- 
century  convention.  As  Trollope  says,  ‘Our  doctrine  is,  that  the  author  and  the  reader 
should  move  along  together  in  full  confidence  with  each  other’  (Barchester  Towers,  1857). 
Bankimchandra  sometimes  intrudes  into  the  narrative  to  address  the  reader  and  communicate 
with  him,  and  though  not  always  necessary,  such  authorial  intervention  sometimes 
immensely  aids  characterization.  The  sudden  death  of  RohinI,  for  example,  shocked  the 
readers  when  the  novel  was  first  published.  Therefore,  in  chapter  15  (Part  II)  of  the  second 
edition,  he  explains  the  inevitability  of  RohinI’s  death  : 

Even  when  in  Prasadpur  Govindalal  is  carried  along  the  stream  ofRohml’s  music, 
Bhramar  is  the  empress  reigning  with  absolute  power  over  his  heart.  Bhramar  is 
within,  RohinI  without.  But  he  can  neither  go  back  to  Bhramar,  nor  can  he  break 
off  with  RohinI.  Still  Bhramar  is  within,  RohinI  without.  That  is  why  RohinI 
had  to  die  so  soon.  If  no  one  understands  this  I  have  written  this  story  in  vain. 


He  adds  a  footnote  to  Krisnakanter  Will  (Knsnakant’s  Will)  as  it  was  being  serialized  in 
Vahgadarsan  (later  deleted  when  it  was  published  as  a  book)  : 
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As  the  Agrahayan  issue  of  Vahgadarsan  came  out,  many  readers  asked  me,  why 
did  you  kill  RohinT  !  I  had  often  to  answer  :  I  cry  pardon  !  Poetry  interprets  the 
complex  issues  of  life.  Unaware  and  unmindful  of  this,  those  who  read  a  novel 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  had  better  not  read  these  novels.  I  would  indeed 
be  obliged.  ( Vahgadarsan ,  Magh,  1284  B.S.) 

This  statement  not  merely  justifies  the  murder  of  RohinT  ;  it  also  defines  Bankim’s  concept 
of  the  novel.  The  novel  ‘interprets  the  complex  issues  of  life’.  As  E.  A.  Baker  says,  the 
novel  is  ‘the  interpretation  of  human  life  by  means  of  fictitious  narrative  in  prose’.  Consider 
also  Arnold  Kettle’s  view  :  ‘The  history  of  the  novel  is  the  history  of  the  novelist’s  search 
lor  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life.’  An  interpretation  of  life  or  a  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  life  is  what  one  finds  in  a  great  novel.  But  the  purists  (believing  in  ‘art  for  art’s  sake’) 
are  not  happy  with  Bankimchandra’s  interpretation  of  life.  He  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a 
moralist  or  a  writer  with  a  purpose  (hence  the  complaint  about  Rohinl’s  murder).  Bankim- 
chandra,  however,  never  aimed,  exclusively  or  in  a  major  way,  at  preaching  morals  while 
creating  literature,  that  is,  writing  fiction.  He  has  said  more  than  once,  ‘creating  beauty  is 
the  purpose  of  man  (of  poetry)’  ( Vahgadarsan,  Asvin,  1279  B.S).  But  beauty  is  not  something 
unrelated  to  or  independent  of  life.  One  may  not  agree  with  Bankimchandra  about  his  idea 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  ;  but  there  is  no  scope  for  controversy  as  regards  the 
view  that  a  novel  is  the  story  of  life  involving  life-like  characters.  Writing  a  novel,  for 
Bankimchandra,  was,  in  the  social  and  cultural  context,  a  most  difficult  job.  In  a  letter  (27 
March  1872)  to  Sambhu  Mukhopadhyay  he  wrote  : 

The  novel  is  to  me  the  most  difficult  work  of  all,  as  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  undivided  attention  to  elaborate  the  conception  and  to  subordinate  the 
incidents  and  characters  to  the  central  idea.  (Bengal  :  Past  and  Present,  April-June 
1914.) 

Here  some  words  are  to  be  noted  with  special  care  :  ‘conception’,  ‘character’  and  ‘central 
idea’.  It  seems  Bankimchandra  never  wrote  any  novel  without  a  preconceived  plan.  That 
is  why  his  novels  are  structurally  faultless.  Some  critics  think  that  his  novels  are  dominated 
by  incidents,  but  he  did  not  write  proper  novels  of  incidents  either.  The  romances  abound 
in  incidents,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  right  to  describe  them  as  novels  of  incidents.  He 
introduces  incidents/actions  to  body  forth  the  characters  and  the  central  idea.  The  modern 
readers  may  cavil  at  the  improbability  of  events  and  elements  of  the  marvellous  in 
nineteenth-century  novels.  We  have  to  remember  that  a  boat  disaster,  or  motor  accident 
in  a  modern  novel  is  no  less  improbable.  What  we  are  to  be  on  guard  against  is  the  reliance 
on  surprise  as  the  main  prop  supporting  the  plot.  No  doubt  there  are  features  of  drama  in 
his  novels  ;  they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  dramatic  structure.  But  he  paid  attention  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  not  at  the  cost  of  characters  ;  rather  the  characters  are  the  controlling  force  in  his  novels. 
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Unlike  Dinabandhu,  Bankimchandra  did  not  depend  merely  on  experience  for  characteri¬ 
zation.  There  are,  of  course,  characters  based  on  experience  in  his  social  novels,  but  he  is 
not  an  author  who  limits  himself  to  experience.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  his  novels  the 
essence  of  experience  :  wisdom.  In  Bankimchandra’s  historical  novels  (not  in  the  first  three 
historical  romances)  Tagore  found  the  spirit  and  ‘relish’  of  history.  This  quality  is  often 
called  historical  imagination’.  The  concept  of  probability  that  Bankim  kept  in  view  in 
characterization  authenticates  his  plots,  too.  While  discussing  the  poetic/artistic  quality  in 
Dinabandhu’s  works,  Bankimchandra  speaks  of  the  former’s  sympathy  (or,  empathy  ?)  as 
well  as  experience.  And  he  himself  belongs  to  that  category  of  the  first-rate  artists  to  whom 
he  refers  :  ‘Empathy  is  mainly  the  fruit  of  imagination.  If  I  enter  info  the  self  of  another 
person  through  my  imagination,  a  bond  is  established  between  us.  If  that  is  so  even  the 
cruellest  and  the  most  heartless  person  can  portray  a  sufferer  through  sympathy  and  the 
power  of  imagination.  Here  he  achieves  the  objective  of  art.’  (1293  B.S.)  Earlier  in  the 
essay  Uttarcarita,  Bankimchandra  expresses  the  same  view  in  a  slightly  different  manner. 

This  world  is,  indeed,  beautiful — any  reflection  of  it  should  be  beautiful.  Why 
then  have  we  said  above  that  the  poet  cannot  claim  any  great  credit  by  merely 
copying  nature  ?  The  answer  is  that  a  copy  is  only  an  imitation,  it  cannot  be 
called  creation,  creation  does  not  merely  copy  what  happens.  We  praise  the  poet 
for  that  creation  which  follows  nature  yet  goes  beyond.  (Vahgadarsan,  Asvin, 
1279  B.S.) 

Many  nineteenth-century  novelists  wrote  ‘historical’  or  ‘social’  novels,  but  most  of  them 
were  merely  naturalistic  writers  :  even  in  that  genre  they  achieved  limited  success.  A  par¬ 
ticular  outlook  on  life  and  reality  is  necessary  for  interpreting  the  nature  of  reality.  Bankim¬ 
chandra  never  wanted  merely  to  tell  a  story  ;  the  exceptions  are  Indira,  Yugalanguriya  (A 
Pair  of  Rings)  and  Radharanl.  That  he  was  a  powerful  story-teller  is  evident  from  his 
pan-Indian  fame  and  continued  popularity.  But,  for  Bankimchandra,  the  novel  was  a  vehicle 
for  his  questionings  about  life  and  his  realizations.  In  Dharmatattva,  the  Master — or,  Ban¬ 
kimchandra  himself — says  : 

From  early  youth  I  used  to  be  troubled  with  this  question  :  what  I  am  going  to 
do  with  this  life  ?  What  ought  one  to  do  with  it  ?  All  my  lite  I  have  searched  for 
an  answer  to  this.  My  life  is  nearly  spent  in  this  search.  (1295  B.S.) 

The  same  question  recurs  in  his  novels  ;  and  at  different  phases  of  his  life  he  got  different 
answers.  Bankimchandra  terms  this  perception  of  life  the  central  idea.  The  authorial  and 
other  comments  in  his  novels  convey  this  perception  of  life  which  permeates  his  thoughts 
on  the  novel  as  an  art-form. 
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1.  I  do  not  say  that  providence  or  the  supernatural  forces  control  our  actions.  That  is  not 
what  I  mean  by  destiny.  Even  the  atheists  may  believe  in  destiny.  The  sequence  of 
events  in  life  is  the  inevitable  results  of  the  physical  laws  or  the  laws  of  nature  and 
is  rooted  in  human  nature.  Destiny,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  physical  conditions.  Since,  however,  such  laws  are  beyond  human  knowledge, 
they  acquire  the  name  of  destiny. 

Some  readers  may  not  like  the  end  of  this  novel  and  may  say,  ‘The  novel  has  no 
happy  ending,  the  author  could  have  ended  it  differently.’  The  answer  is  that  an  author 
has  to  trace  the  course  of  destiny.  Who  can  alter  it  or  go  against  it  ?  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  the  expository  parts  of  the  novel  ;  these  would  yield  fruits  accordingly.  Anything 
contrary  to  that  goes  against  truth.  (Kapalkundala,  first  edition,  1866) 

2.  Enchanted  by  beauty  ?  Who  isn’t  ?  This  butterfly  in  chequered  blue  and  green  enchants 
me,  you  are  enchanted  by  the  branch  of  the  blossoming  kaminl.  What  is  wrong  with 
that  ?  Isn’t  beauty  meant  to  enchant  ?  (Krisnakanter  Will,  1878) 

3.  I  must  first  understand  what  I  am  looking  for.  My  heart  is  full  of  sorrow,  this  world 
is  a  gloomy  place  for  me.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  die  tomorrow,  If  I  die  today.  Why  am 
I  born  a  man  if  I  cannot  dispel  sorrow  ?  One  must,  however,  first  diagnose  the  malady 
before  one  can  cure  it.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  what  is  sorrow  before  one  can  drive 
it  away. 

What  is  sorrow  ?  Want.  All  sorrow  is  want.  Disease  is  sorrow  because  disease  is 
want  of  health.  I  know  that  all  want  is  not  sorrow.  Health — freedom  from  ailments — is 
not  sorrow.  Only  particular  wants  are  the  cause  of  sorrow. 

What  do  I  lack  ?  What  do  I  want  ?  What  does  any  man  want  ?  ...  I  understand  now. 
My  sorrow  is  that  I  find  nothing  I  may  desire.  I  know  that  everything  is  worthless. 
Sorrow  alone  is  worth  all  I  have.  (Amarnath  in  Rajanl.) 

4.  What  is  love  ?  I  do  not  know.  One  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  and  cares  for  nothing 
else — why,  I  do  not  see  such  devastating  fire  in  the  everyday  world.  We  read  about 
love  in  books.  But  in  life  I  find  no  such  thing  as  love — only  affection  and  tenderness. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  describe  love.  Love  that  we  find  in  books  is  something  unattainable, 
a  flower  that  blooms  in  fancy,  possibly  created  by  the  poet  to  please  young  men  and 
women.  But  I  must  admit  this  :  affection  and  tenderness,  so  cherished  in  life,  grows 
only  for  the  familiar,  not  for  the  new... But  what  is  new  gets  something  else.  It  is  valued 
because  it  is  new.  There  is,  however,  something  more  to  it.  Wo  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  but  can  guess  from  certain  signs.  That  which  is  tried  and  tested  is  limited,  what  is 
untested  is  without  limits....  That  is  why  the  new  often  appear  infinitely  valuable. 
Therefore,  the  desire  for  the  new  becomes  uncontrollable.  If  you  call  it  love,  then  there 
is  love  in  life.  That  love  leads  to  madness.  The  new  deserve  it.  The  familiar  are  cast 
aside  by  its  attraction.  (Sitaram) 

We  may  discuss  briefly  Bankimchandra’s  novel  Sitaram  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  his 
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idea  of  the  novel,  its  fruition  and  limitation  in  artistic  practice.  Sltaram  is  generally  neglected 
and  censured  by  the  critics.  The  introduction  to  the  Bankim-centenary  edition  of  his  works 
mentions  two  purposes  that  led  the  author  to  write  the  novel  : 

1.  It  is  hinted  at  in  the  verses  quoted  from  the  $rimad-Bhagavad-gita  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  novel. 

2.  Bankimchandra  conceived  Sltaram  as  the  founder  of  a  Hindu  Empire. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  cite  evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  But  what  did  Bankimchandra 
finally  establish  in  the  novel  ?  The  verses  from  the  Gita  are  no  help  in  interpreting  the  novel 
(which  would  not  lose  much  even  if  the  verses  were  not  there).  And  the  issue  of  Hindu 
empire  lost  the  importance  it  had  in  the  second  and  third  editions  (Part  I,  chapter  3  in  the 
first  edition  was  later  excised).  Did  the  author  lose  sight  of  his  goal  later  ?  Mark  that  there 
has  been  no  basic  change  in  the  plot  and  characterization  in  the  later  editions.  In  fact  Bankim 
wanted  the  novel  to  interpret  ‘the  complex  issues  of  life,’  and  his  novels  were  planned 
accordingly.  It  may  be  recalled  that  it  is  in  Sltaram  that  we  find  that  significant  remark, 
quoted  above  :  ‘The  novelist  must  take  care  to  lay  bare  the  things  within.’  In  Part  I  of  the 
novel  we  read  :  ‘O  New,  you  are  a  part  of  infinity.  That  is  why  you  are  so  exciting. 
Therefore,  Sri  has  become,  for  Sltaram,  a  part  of  infinity.’  At  the  end  of  the  novel  in  Part 
III  there  is  this  authorial  comment  : 

The  fire  had  been  lit  before,  now  the  house  went  up  in  flames.  Had  Sri  never 
come  back,  Sltaram  would  no,t  have  degenerated  so  much.  Had  not  Sltaram 
decided  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  kingdom  to  forget  Sri  ?  I  have  said  that  in  the 
appropriate  context.  She  appeared  at  the  wrong  time.  The  resolution  of  Sltaram 
crumbled  like  a  dyke  of  sand  against  the  flood  of  passion.  I  do  not  say  he  would 
have  been  out  of  danger  if  he  had  remained  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
Since  Sri  did  come  back,  she  could ‘have  lived  as  a  queen,  like  Nanda,  in  the 
palace  and  helped  him  in  his  royal  duties.  Probably  that  would  have  spared  Sltaram 
such  utter  degradation,  because  Sri  and  Nanda  could  have  checked,  to  some 
extent,  the  corruption  due  to  the  heady  power  of  wealth.  The  fire  was  just  lit 
before,  now  the  house  went  up  in  flames. 

The  novel’s  beginning  and  end  are  consistent  and  they  show  the  author’s  sense  of  harsh 
reality.  Bankim  had  fully  grasped  the  concept  of  the  novel  and  gave  it  a  concrete  form. 
Here  he  achieved  significant  success..  To  say  that  he  was  a  pioneer  among  the  Bengali 
novelists  is  not  to  say  enough.  He  also  gave  us  the  best  model  for  Bengali  fiction. 


translated  by 
Manasij  Majumder 


THE  PAINTER’S  ART 


Indrani  Haidar 


IN  his  review  of  a  travelogue,  Three  Years  in  Europe,  Bankimchandra  singled  out  for 
particular  praise  the  writer’s  perceptive  and  analytical  response  to  European  paintings  and 
sculpture,  mentioning  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  effort  was  admirable  since  such  perception 
and  awareness  of  art  were  rare  even  among  educated  Bengalis.  The  satirical  dismissal  of 
the  average  educated  Bengali’s  pretensions  to  culture  does  not,  however,  stem  from  any 
high-brow  fastidiousness  but  seems  justifiable  when  we  take  into  consideration  Bankim- 
chandra’s  own  cultured  awareness  of  and  receptivity  to  different  schools  of  art,  both  Western 
and  Oriental.  Not  only  does  his  work  dwell  with  an  easy  familiarity  on  schools  and  styles 
of  painting  as  diverse  and  wide-ranging  as  Shakespeare-illustrations  and  Moghul  Miniatures, 
but  it  also  reveals  a  concern  with  aesthetic  and  formal  problems,  and  makes  bold,  innovative 
attempts  to  enrich  fictional  writing  by  appropriating  the  techniques  of  the  visual  artist. 
Such  radical  eclecticism  was  uncommon  even  in  the  renascent  intellectual  environment  of 
nineteenth-century  Bengal  and  marks  Bankimchandra  out  as  more  than  an  outstanding 
novelist  ;  he  is  a  trail-blazer,  treating  his  artistic  medium  as  entirely  flexible  and  open  to 
all  experiments,  even  those  involving  a  crossing  of  boundaries. 

That  European  painting  and  sculpture  exerted  a  powerful  hold  on  Bankimchandra’s 
imagination  is  seen  in  an  explicit  manner  in  his  references  to  the  art  of  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  and  Phidias,  and  implicitly,  in  his  remarkable  transcreation  of  Western  art-tech¬ 
niques  in  his  fiction.  This  acquaintance  with  Western  art  was  certainly  not  of  a  perfunctory 
nature  ;  he  had  an  intensive  knowledge  of  painting  techniques,  to  be  discussed  later  in  this 
essay.  Of  all  references  to  Western  art  in  Bankimchandra’s  writing,  the  most  extensive  are 
however,  to  be  found  in  Rajani  (serialized  1874-75,  published  in  book  form  in  1877).  This 
is  to  a  volume  of  Shakespeare-illustrations,  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  certain  paintings  in 
which  are  discussed  in  detail  by  Amarnath,  a  major  protagonist.  This  album,1  copies  of 
which  probably  reached  Calcutta  in  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  unique 
venture  undertaken  by  the  British  Alderman,  John  Boydell,  in  1789,  ‘to  publish  a  National 
Edition  of  Shakespeare  illustrated  by  the  first  artists  of  the  country’ . 2  Almost  all  the  luminaries 
of  England’s  contemporary  art-world,  even  those  who  were  to  prove  stylistically  and 
thematically  poles  apart — George  Romney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin  West,  Fuseli, 
Robert  Smirke,  Opie,  William  Hodges,  Northcote  among  others — contributed  to  the  Gal- 
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Very.  The  paintings  were  first  exhibited  in  a  London  art-gallery  and  the  album,  a  monumental 
work  with  copper-plate  engravings  of  the  paintings,  was  published  iri  1803.  Within  the 
next  few  decades,  several  abbreviated  editions  of  Boydell’s  Gallery  were  in  print. 

The  long  discussion  Bankimchandra’s  Amarnath  engages  in  not  only  indicates  the  writer’s 
careful  perusal  of  the  Gallery  but  also  shows  his  awareness  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  the  visual  arts,  as  evident  in  his  interest  in  the  paintings.  The  illustrations  specifically 
mentioned  are  those  of  Desdemona  and  Juliet.  Since  Amarnath  speaks  of  an  absence  of 
courage  and  dignity  in  the  painter’s  portrayal  of  Desdemona,  the  paintings  referred  to  are 
by  either  R.K.  Porter  or  the  powerful  Swiss  painter  Henry  Fuseli,  both  of  whom  depict 
the  heroine  pleading  with  Othello  (Act  IV,  Scene  2).  Stothard’s  well-known  painting  of 
Desdemona  (Act  II,  Scene  1),  on  the  other  hand,  shows  her  in  the  company  of  Iago,  Cassio, 
and  a  number  of  others,  and  is  not  relevant  in  this  context.  Portraits  of  Juliet,  alive,  are 
rare  in  the  Gallery,  but  the  reference  in  Rajani  is  probably  to  Robert  Smirke’s  realistic  but 
unsentimental  painting  of  Juliet  with  her  Nurse  in  the  Capulet  house. 

In  Indian  art,  Bankimchandra’s  interest  seems  equally  wide-ranging  as  it  does  from 
Moghul  miniatures  to  Bat-tala  prints.  Miniature  paintings  have  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
Rajsinha  (1893).  The  plot  is  given  its  initial  impetus  by  the  old  portrait-vendor,  the  ‘tasbir- 
wali’  who  displays  miniatures  superbly  painted  on  tiny  ivory-plaques  to  the  delight  of  her 
clientele,  and  it  is  Cancalkumarl’s  choice  of  one  particular  portrait  in  preference  to  another 
that  plunges  us  into  the  world  of  the  novel.  The  precise  manner  in  which  the  miniatures 
are  described  is  an  obvious  evidence  of  Bankimchandra’s  familiarity  with  the  school  and 
its  painting  methods.  The  miniatures  mentioned  in  the  book  are  all  portraits,  a  favoured 
sub-genre,  and  particular  reference  is  made  to  those  Moghul  Emperors  in  whose  reigns 
miniature-painting  flourished  as  an  art.  The  allusions  to  the  portraits  of  Jahangir  and  his 
consort  Nurjahan,  for  instance,  instantly  bring  to  mind  the  numerous  portraits  of  the 
Emperor,  a  noted  patrOn  of  painting,  and  keenly  interested  in  the  art  of  portrait-painting 
according  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  by  painters  like  Bichittar.  Since  the  historical  period  forming 
the  back-drop  to  the  novel  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  it  is  also  worth  remembering 
in  this  context  that  the  monarch’s  religious  bigotry  leads  to  the  closing-down  of  the  artists’ 
ateliers.  Deprived  of  royal  patronage,  the  miniature-painters  of  the  Moghul  court  retreated 
to  the  courts  of  Rajput  princes  and  nobles  or  catered  to  the  market  taste,  as  described  in 
Rajsinha.  What  is  of  even  greater  interest  in  the  context  of  Bankimchandra’s  novel  is  the 
objective  these  miniature-painters  attempted  to  achieve  of  depicting  character  and  personality 
in  their  portraits.  To  quote  Mario  Bussagli  who  considers  this  to  be  an  invariable  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Indian  miniatures,  ‘when  they  represented  human  beings,  Indian  artists  always  tried 
to  characterize  them  in  depth.  They  attempted  to  express  the  very  essence  of  royalty  in 
images  of  the  Raja... the  force  and  courage  of  warriors...’3  Thus  when  Cancalkumari  falls 
in  love  with  Rajsinha  after  seeing  his  portrait,  the  canons  of  realism  and  credibility  are  not 
violated.  Teased  by  Nirmalkumari  on  having  chosen  an  unhandsome  man  of  mature  age 
as  the  object  of  her  admiration,  she  points  out  that  it  is  his  brave  front  that  has  won  her  love. 
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Ot  that  other  popular  branch  of  miniature-painting,  the  Ragamala,  or  paintings  of  melodic 
modes,  Bankimchandra  has  no  less  intimate  a  knowledge  as  is  seen  in  his  reference  to  the 
Todi  RaginI in  his  essay,  ‘Sarigit.’  As  imagined  and  painted  by  the  ancients,  the  TodiRaginI 
is  indescribably  beautiful,’4  he  declares,  but  even  more  so  because  the  painting  seems  a 
perfect  embodiment  of  the  melody.  That  this  enthusiastic  approval  of  a  fusion  of  the  arts 
of  painting  and  music  would  extend  to  attempts  at  relating  the  painter’s  brush  with  the 
writer’s  styles  was  only  to  be  expected. 

By  far  the  most  popular  figure  in  the  world  of  contemporary  Indian  painting  was  Ravi 
Varma  of  the  royal  house  of  Travancore  whose  paintings  on  subjects  drawn  from  Indian 
mythology  and  classical  Indian  literature  adapted  Western  applications  of  colour.  Early  in 
life,  he  had  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  work  of  an  English  artist  named  Theodore 
Jansen,  at  the  Travancore  Court,  and  had  modelled  his  work  on  the  Englishman’s  oil-paint¬ 
ings.  By  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  of  the  century,  Varma’s  work  was  being  exhibited 
and  was  known  to  connoisseurs  of  art  throughout  the  country.  In  1873,  Bankimchandra 
wrote  Visavriksa,  in  which  he  described,  in  elaborate  detail,  seven  paintings  which  hung 
on  the  walls  of  Suryamukhi’s  bedroom.  The  paintings  had  been  executed,  the  author  stated, 
not  by  a  Western  artist  but  by  an  Indian  painter,  instructed,  as  Ravi  Varma  was,  by  an 
Englishman.  The  subjects,  all  drawn  from  Indian  epics  and  Sanskrit  classics,  had  been 
selected  jointly  by  Suryamjukhl  and  Nagendra,  and  were  both  expressive  and  symbolical 
of  their  marital  bliss,  memories  of  which  tormented  Nagendra  as  he  entered  the  deserted 
bed-chamber,  alone,  in  chapter  44.  While  the  first  painting  depicted  a  dramatic  moment 
from  Kumarasambhava  with  Uma  bending  to  touch  Siva’s  feet  and  Kamadeva  lurking  in 
the  background,  the  second  showed  the  triumphant  return  of  Rama  and  Sita  across  the 
ocean  from  Lanka  ;  the  third  portrayed  Krisna  and  Subhadra  in  their  sky-borne  chariot 
with  the  Yadav  army  hot  in  pursuit  ;  the  fourth  showed  Ratnavall  in  the  act  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  ;  the  fifth  depicted  a  tender  scene  between  Sakuntala  and  Dusmanta  ;  in  the  sixth, 
Abhimanyu  takes  leave  of  Uttara  before  departing  for  the  battle-field  ;  the  seventh,  described 
by  the  narrator  in  greater  detail  than  the  others,  had  an  obvious  moral  in  the  inability  of 
Satyabhama  to  weigh  Krisna  against  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  during  her  Tulavrata.  Distin¬ 
guished  as  they  are  by  a  pronounqed  narrative  element,  and  painted  in  gorgeous  colours, 
these  pictures  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  Ravi  Varma’s  richly-coloured  paintings.  The 
Travancore  painter  had,  in  fact,  executed  several  paintings  on  the  Sakuntala  story,  on  Sita 
in  various  situations  as  also  on  Arjuna  and  Subhadra.  Like  Ravi  Varma,  Bankimchandra’s 
painter  had  focussed  on  a  dramatic  moment  in  each  case  arid  then  proceeded  to  enrich  the 
story  by  adding  significant,  and  sometimes  symbolic,  details.  While  the  novelist  had  not 
claimed  Ravi  Varma’s  paintings  as  his  own  artist’s,  he  had  certainly  modelled  his  artist  on 
the  Travancore  painter.  More  significantly,  he  had  revealed  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
style  and  technique  of  a  painter  yet  to  reach  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

Bat-tala  prints  and  Kallghat  paintings  were  in  great  demand  among  a  somewhat  urbanized 
clientele  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  that  they  did  not  hold  much  appeal 
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to  Bankimchandra’s  cultivated  mind  and  sensitive  imagination  is  obvious  in  his  meagre 
references.  In  his  first  novel  Durgesnandini  (1865),  in  order  to  describe  the  seductive  charms 
of  the  maid-servant,  Ashmani,  as  she  casts  her  spell  on  the  Brahmin  Diggaj  Gajapati,  he 
ironically  invokes  the  goddess  Sarasvati  to  appear  before  him  in  the  very  form  in  which 
she  is  seen  in  Bat-tala.  The  obvious  reference  is  not  only  to  the  books  published  in  the 
grub-street,  but  also  to  the  prints  of  gods  and  goddesses  (as  well  as  of  Bengali  Babus  and 
their  seductive  mistresses)  with  which  Bat-tala  had  become  associated.  In  Rajsinha  (1893), 
the  allusion  is  even  more  marginal.  The  garish  paintings  adorning  the  pan-shop  Maniklal 
visits  in  Chapter  10,  and  described  as  ‘obscene’  by  the  narrator,  are  perhaps  a  satiric  portrayal 
of  Kalighat  and  Bat-tala  art. 

To  forms  of  visual  art  other  than  paintihgs,  Bankimchandra  is  not  impervious  either. 
For  the  sculptures  of  Udaigiri  and  Lalitgiri,  he  displays  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  Sitaram 
(1887).  Marble  statues  of  the  classical  model  adorn  Govindalal’s  garden  in  Krisnakanter  Will 
(1875).  The  garden  itself  is  an  object  of  art  with  Versailles-style  flower-beds  of  variegated 
flowers,  and  is  compared  to  an  ornate  picture-frame  enamelled  in  brilliant  colours  and 
encircling  a  mirror-like  lake  which  itself  reflects  and  frames  the  blue  sky.  The  mirror  and 
double-frame  analogies  and  the  preoccupation  with  illusoriness  that  they  convey,  like  con¬ 
temporary  European  art-movements,  express  an  awareness  of  a  world  of  illusion  and 
ambiguity. 


II 

In  his  discourse  on  the  painter’s  art  in  Rajani,  Bankimchandra’s  protagonist  asserts  that 
painting  can  never  render  all  that  may  be  expressed  through  speech  and  action  since  it  can 
only  select  and  depict  the  seminal  moment  in  a  chain  of  events.  In  touching  upon  this  major 
limitation  of  painting — that  it  can  capture  and  portray  the  instant  but  is  incapable  of  the 
dynamism,  the  movement  in  time,  that  literature  achieves — Bankimchandra  comes  close 
to  a  realization  of  the  fundamental  difference  in  nature  between  the  arts,  one  spatial  and 
the  other  temporal,  as  enunciated  by  the  German  Philosopher  G.  E.  Lessing  with  whose 
influential  work,  The  Laocoon  or  On  the  Limits  of  Painting  and  Poetry,  the  Bengali  novelist 
might  have  been  familiar.  Like  Lessing,  Bankimchandra  seems  to  suggest  that  the  temporal 
art,  literature,  is  superior  to  the  spatial.  It  is  likely  that  this  apparent  drawback  of  the 
painter’s  art  seems  to  Bankimchandra  to  be  partly  compensated  for  in  historical  and 
mythological  paintings  which  illustrate  popular  and  widely-read  legends  and  tales  for,  in 
such  cases,  the  prior  knowledge  with  which  the  viewer  approaches  the  picture  enables  him 
to  move  beyond  the  stasis  of  the  captured  moment  by  imaginatively  anticipating  what 
follows.  Such  are  the  paintings  in  Suryamukhi’s  bedroom.  This  also  explains  why  the  writer 
seems  more  drawn  to  paintings  which  tell  tales,  be  they  Krisnalila  Patas,  Ravi  Varma 
paintings,  or  Shakespeare-illustrations. 
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Yet,  the  artist  in  Barikimchandra  cannot  but  appreciate  the  special  advantage  painting 
holds  over  writing  in  offering  a  simultaneity  of  perception,  the  ability  to  project  more  than 
a  single  facet  of  experience  simultaneously.  This  quality  of  painting  he  tries  to  imbibe  and 
adapt  by  a  recourse  to  the  device  of  halting  the  onward  flow  of  the  narrative  in  order  to 
record  and  juxtapose  the  varied  activities  of  different  people  or  multifarious  details  of  the 
surroundings  in  the  way  the  painter’s  brush  moves  round  the  space  of  the  canvas,  taking 
in  the  entire  panorama.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  DeviCaudhurani,  for  instance,  as  Praphulla’s 
barge  comes  ashore  at  the  ghat  of  her  husband’s  village,  Bankimchandra’s  brush  depicts 
how  people  abandon  the  diverse  activities  they  were  engaged  in  and  hurry  to  see  the  bride  : 
the  women  cooking,  slicing  fish,  bathing,  eating  and  quarrelling  leave  their  work  unfinished, 
the  mother  who  had  been  roundly  thrashing  her  child  forgets  her  task  of  chastisement  as 
she  runs  with'  the  boy  in  her  arms,  the  wife  serving  lunch  to  her  husband  forgets  the 
fish-curry,  the  old  grandmother  pleading  for  a  sight  of  the  new  bride  is  left  behind  as  her 
granddaughter  hastens  tor  a  glimpse.  It  is,  as  if,  painter-like,  the  novelist  focusses  on  an 
arbitrarily  or  thoughtlessly  selected  moment  to  rescue  it  from  the  flux  and  flight  of  time 
and  imbue  it  with  enduring  and  manifold  significance. 

If  Bankimchandra  envisages  a  congruence,  or  even  a  convergence,  of  the  twin  arts,  as 
his  constant  description  of  the  act  of  painting  as  ‘chabi  lekha’ — ‘writing  pictures’ — would 
signify,  a  quality  of  his  fictional  prose  that  easily  comes  to  mind  is  its  pictorialism.  Apart 
from  the  rich  descriptiveness  of  its  texture,  and  the  sensuous,  artistic  appreciation  of  colour 
and  form,  attitude  and  gesture  that  characterize  it,  there  is,  often,  on  the  part  of  the  narrator, 
the  consciously-stated  desire  to  borrow  the  painter’s  brush.  Even  while  he  concludes  the 
description  of  Ayesha  in  his  early  novel  DurgesnandinI,  for  instance,  by  stressing  the 
painter’s  ultimate  failure  to  capture  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  her  glance,  he  wistfully 
lingers  over  a  stage-by-stage  description  of  each  of  her  manifold  charms  seeming  to  recognize 
the  superior  ability  the  artist  of  the  brush  has  to  portray  sensate  beauty. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  instances  of  Bankimchandra’s  predilection  for  colour 
and  form  in  his  vivid  and  graphic  descriptions  of  landscapes  and  seascapes,  house-interiors 
and  gardens,  palaces  and  hovels,  men  and  women  at  work  and  play,  since  they  are  too 
numerous  to  have  remained  unnoticed  even  by  a  casual  reader.  What  is  of  greater  interest 
is  that  the  novelist  seems  to  have  used  colours  with  full  awareness  of  the  effects  of  contrast 
created"  and  of  the  interlinking  of  the  dynamics  of  space  with  the  dynamics  of  colour  (i.e., 
in  the  manipulation  of  our  sense  of  space  by  colour)  in  descriptions  like  that  of  the  deep-blue 
sea,  seen  through  Navakumar’s  eyes  in  Kapalkundala,  crowned  with  white  foamy  waves 
dashing  against  an  ivory  beach  but  blazing  golden  in  places  lit  up  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  or  in  the  portrayal  of  the  yellow  paddy-fields  of  Lalitagiri  and  the  blue  river 
Virupa  weaving  its  way  through  them  in  Sltaram.  That  Bankimchandra  had  drawn  upon 
the  painter’s  techniques  in  more  than  a  dilettantish  manner  is  an  obvious  inference. 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  novelist’s  frequent  resort  to  the  technique  of  chiaroscuro 
— contrasts  of  light  and  darkness  in  a  painting  depending  for  its  effect  on  such  contrasts. 
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Popular  with  artists  of  the  Romantic  period  who  relied  on  it  to  create  the  emotive  effects 
they  considered  vital  to  their  art,  chiaroscuro  is  especially  associated  with  the  work  of 
Rembrandt  who  used  it  extensively  to  define  the  dramatic  accents  in  a  scene.  Illuminated 
by  a  single  candle  or  lantern,  the  dramatically-lighted  areas  in  his  paintings  contrast  with 
the  dark  or  shaded  ones.  Such  chiaroscuro  scenes  often  constitute  an  intense  study  of  the 
subject’s  emotion.  From  DurgesnandinI  onward,  Bankimchandra  makes  a  striking  use  of 
chiaroscuro  scenes  in  which  a  single  lamp,  or  perhaps  a  flash  of  lightning.,  splits  the  darkness 
in  an  almost  Rembrandtesque  manner  to  intensify  emotion  or  to  reveal  a  truth.  Durgesnan¬ 
dinI  starts  with  the  dark  interior  of  a  temple  in  which  a  lighted  lamp  suddenly  reveals  the 
heroine  to  the  hero  in  a  moment  of  dramatic  significance.  In  Visavriksa,  a  similar  chiaroscuro 
scene,  in  which  Nagendra  sees  Kundanandini  watching  at  the  bedside  of  her  dying  father 
in  the  light  of  a  single  lamp,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  world  of  the  novel,  one  of  dramatic 
intensity,  and  offering  strange  juxtapositions  of  innocence  and  evil,  love  and  betrayal, 
loyalty  and  seduction.  The  sharp  contrast  of  the  single  flame  and  the  surrounding  darkness 
serves  to  bring  out  Kundanandinfs  innocence  as  well  as  the  dark,  stormy  forces  which 
threaten  it.  Most  of  the  significant  scenes  in  Kapalkundala  are  played  out  against  the 
background  of  darkness,  at  night,  and  reach  their  climax  when  a  sudden  light  falls  on  a 
tigure  or  illuminates  a  face.  The  horror  of  the  cremation-ground  to  which  the  Tantrik  leads 
Navakumar,  its  congealed  darkness  intensified  by  the  burning  logs,  springs  mainly  from 
the  chiaroscuro  effects  achieved.  More  interesting  is  the  frequent  lifting  of  an  earthen  lamp 
at  night  to  discover  a  new  face  or  a  known  person.  It  is  thus  that  Navakumar  discovers 
the  long-forgotten  Padmavatl  at  an  inn  in  the  first  chapter  of  Part  II  ;  thus  Padmavatl 
discovers  Navakumar  in  the  second  chapter  and  Kapalkundala  in  the  third  chapter,  all  in 
the  light  of  a  single  lamp.  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  on  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night 
shows  Kapalkundala,  too,  that  the  man  pursuing  her  in  the  darkness  is  the  Kapalik.  In  the 
moment  of  fulfilled  love,  Mabarak  and  Zeb-Unnisa,  in  Rajsinha,  similarly  realize  that  the 
past  still  haunts  them.  The  entire  scene  is  played  out  in  a  sequence  of  light  and  darkness  : 
the  dark  waters  of  theTake  reflect  the  lights  of  the  city  at  night  and  the  stars  of  the  dark 
sky  while  darkness  broods  on  the  distant  mountain-tops  ;  Mabarak  drags  a  shadowy,  spectral 
figure  to  a  lighted  lamp  in  Zeb-Unnisa’s  room  and  unveils  it  only  to  discover  Daria,  his 
mad  wife.  Indeed,  in  such  scenes,  Bankimchandra’s  chiaroscuro  effects  rival  those  of  Western 
painters,  Rembrandt  no  less. 

Of  the  Western  painter’s  use  of  perspective,  an  inheritance  from  Renaissance  artistic 
experiments,  and  ‘a  system  of  representing  three-dimensional  form,  space,  and  distance  on 
a  flat  surface,’'’  Bankimchandra  seems  to  have  had  some  conception.  An  important  function 
of  perspective  is  to  fix  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  and  the  spectator  which  is  achieved 
by  a  framework  with  a  horizon  line  running  across  the  width  of  the  picture-surface,  and  a 
vertical  line,  technically  known  as  the  centre  of  vision,  running  down  it.  Interestingly 
enough,  in  his  landscapes  and  seascapes,  Bankimchandra  creates  a  similar  frame  with  a 
horizon  line’,  which  is  either  the  horizon  specifically  mentioned  or  a  river  running  horizon- 
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tally,  and  a  vertical  line  suggested  by  tall  trees  or  perhaps  a  hill  in  the  distance,  to  give  his 
verbal  paintings  a  sense  ot  depth,  three-dimensionality  and  distance,  and  makes  them  con¬ 
vincing  representations  of  the  natural  world.  Novels  like  Kapalkundala  and  Sitaram,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  wide  vistas  and  open  prospects,  abound  in  descriptions  which  betray  a 
distinct  awareness  of  perspective.  In  Sitaram,  for  instance,  the  landscapes  viewed  by  $ri 
and  her  companion  near  the  river  Vaitarani  (Chapter  11),  and  at  Lalitagiri  (Chapter  13),  are 
composed  pictorially  with  a  river  in  each  case  forming  the  ‘horizon  line’  and  a  hill  the 
‘centre  ot  vision  .  This  illusion  of  depth  and  space  is  conveyed  with  equal  ease  in  an 
apparently  insignificant  passage  in  Kapalkundala  (Part  II,  Chapter  6)  when  the  heroine  and 
her  sister-in-law  survey  the  environs  of  Navakumar’s  house  at  Saptagram  from  their 
roof-top.  The  scene  is  carefully  structured  with  a  canal  like  a  silver  ribbon  on  one  side,  a 
deep  wood  on  the  other,  the  palatial  buildings  of  the  city  in  the  distance,  and  farther  still, 
the  wide-flowing  Bhagirathi  darkening  in  the  approaching  dusk. 

Western  art  was  undergoing  revolutionary  changes  in  the  handling  of  point  of  view  in 
the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  detached,  spectatorial  point  of  view  of  tradition 
was  abandoned  in  favour  of  increased  participation  on  the  part  of  the  viewer  who  was, 
therefore,  invited  into  the  world  of  the  painting.  Bankimchandra’s  constant  addresses  to 
his  reader  have  been  noticed  in  most  criticism  of  his  fiction.  What  is  worth  mentioning, 
however,  is  that,  frequently,  the  novelist’s  intention  is  not  to  promote  an  ironic  objectivity 
but  to  involve  the  reader  and  draw  him  into  the  fictive  world.  In  that  early  novel,  Durges- 
nandinl,  for  instance,  the  reader  is  invited  to  see  Ayesha  through  the  eyes  ofjagatsinha  as 
she  appears  beside  his  sickbed,  and  also  allowed  to  retain  his  own  identity  as  the  novelist 
takes  him,  step  by  step,  through  a  description  of  her  attitudes  and  gestures — the  lustre  of 
the  hand  that  makes  the  lily  it  holds  wilt,  the  neck  that  outshines  the  necklace,  the  alabaster 
throat  halt-hidden  by  dark,  curly  tresses.  Concluding  his  panegyric,  the  narrator  quizzes 
the  reader  as  to  why  he  is  staring  hard  at  her.  How  would  she  feel  !  The  reader  enters  the 
world  of  Ayesha,  exchanges  roles  with  Jagatsinha  and  then  returns  again  to  his  own  view¬ 
er-self.  The  novelist  is  engaging  in  the  difficult  task  of  equating  the  reader  with  a  viewer 
who  is  assigned  a  double  role  both  inside  and  outside  the  picture-frame  world.  This  complex 
and  ambiguous  use  of  point  of  view  anticipates  the  juxtaposition  of  several  view-points — for 
example,  Nagendra’s,  Suryamukhfs,  Kamalmani’s  and  Kundanandinl’s — in  later  novels. 
Indeed,  Bankimchandra  seems  to  look  ahead  to  the  radical  experiments  with  the  device  that 
Western  fiction-writers,  inspired  by  the  innovative  art-movements  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  to  use. 

Where  characterization  is  concerned,  Bankimchandra  seems  influenced  by  the  art  of 
miniature-painting  discussed  earlier  in  this  essay.  As  in  Moghul  or  Rajput  miniatures, 
appearance  is  intended  to  offer  a  clue  to  character.  Attitudes  and  gestures — even  a  turn  of 
the  head  or  a  twist  of  the  neck — give  indications  of  personality.  In  Kapalkundala,  for 
instance,  though  the  writer  offers  us  miniature-portraits  of  both  Kapalkundala  and 
Lutph-Unnisa — in  fact,  he  describes  Kapalkundala’s  knee-length  dark  tresses  as  forming 
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the  canvas  upon  which  her  loveliness  is  painted — each  possesses  an  entirely  distinct  kind  of 
beauty  which  may  be  related  to  her  mental  and  moral  qualities.  While  Bankimchandra 
concludes  his  description  of  Lutph-Unmsa’s  sensual  charms  with  the  remark  that  her  two 
obvious  ornaments  are,  firstly,  an  all-pervasive  intelligence,  and  secondly,  a  self-conscious 
pride,  Kapalkundala’s  unadorned  beauty  has  an  indescribable  brilliance  and  dignity,  the 
allure  of  which  can  only  be  comprehended  on  the  shores  of  the  sounding  sea  at  dusk. 
Kundanandinl  and  SuryamukhI  in  Visavriksa  illustrate  different  types  of  beauty,  one  inno¬ 
cent,  helpless,  inarticulate,  the  other  mature,  fulfilled,  queenly  ;  but  each  is  an  index  to 
character.  The  short-sighted  old  ‘tasbirwali’  in  Rajsinha  mistakes  Cancalkumari  for  the 
image  of  a  goddess  and  that  is  how  she  appears  throughout  the  novel, — especially  when 
she  stands,  an  Indian  Minerva,  between  two  contending  forces — more  the  embodiment  of 
an  idea  or  divinity  than  an  actual  flesh-and-blood  woman.  Sri  in  Sltaram  is  described  twice, 
as  the  demon-slaying  goddess  Durga  when  she  tries  to  defend  her  brother  at  the  beginning 
of  the  novel,  and  as  the  mature,  ascetically-inclined  but  far  more  beautiful  woman  she 
becomes  at  the  close.  In  each  case,  the  detailed  depiction  is  intended  to  bring  out,  rather 
than  conceal,  psychological  or  inner  truth. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  a  novelist  to  illustrate  character  by  references  to  paintings  as 
in  Visavriksa  where  it  is  obvious  that  SuryamukhT’s  personality  dictates  her  tastes  in  painting. 
The  story  of  Satyabhama’s  tulavrata,  for  instance,  is  intended  to  illustrate  her  own  devotion 
to  her  husband.  The  writer  may  also  invest  an  allusion  to  a  painting  with  additional  signifi¬ 
cance  when  the  reference  is  intended  as  an  analogy  as  is  the  case  in  Amarnath’s  descriptions 
of  Desdemona  andjuliet  in  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  illustrations.  Interesting  too,  are  instances 
when  Bankimchandra’s  women-characters — Meher-Unnisa  in  Kapalkundala  or  Mrinalinl  in 
Mrinalini — are  adept  at  painting,  displaying  their  refined  artistic  sensibilities  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Pictures  form  part  of  the  interior  decor  in  Bankimchandra’s  fiction  and  are  integral  to 
the  setting  against  which  the  characters  are  portrayed.  The  calacitra  decorations  in  Devi 
Caudhuram  s  barge  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  goddess-image  with  which  she  has 
been  endowed.  During  Govindalal  and  Rohim’s  illicit  affair,  their  love-nest  is  decorated 
with  paintings,  some  good  but  others  ‘in  bad  taste— indescribable’.7  That  Govindalal,  whose 
refined  tastes  were  hitherto  reflected  in  his  surroundings  and  his  garden,  should  have  selected 
or  endured  such  paintings  indicates  his  moral  degeneration.  Similarly,  the  Krisnallla  patas 
in  the  room  in  which  Bhavananda  meets  KalyanT  in  Anandamath  not  only  form  an  approp¬ 
riate  frame  for  her  beauty,  but  are  also  mute  but  symbolic  witnesses  to  her  refusal  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  religion. 

An  indirect  allusiveness  is,  perhaps,  intended  in  narrative  descriptions  which  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  well-known  paintings  familiar  to  the  cultured  readership  Bankimchandra  was  writing 
for.  A  single  instance  should  suffice.  On  two  separate  occasions  in  Candrasekhar,  Can- 
drasekhar  and  Pratap  wonder  at  the  ravishing  beauty  of  Saivalinl  as  she  lies  unaware  in  bed. 
The  descriptions,  on  both  the  occasions,  inevitably  bring  to  mind — considering  the  initiated 
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nature  of  the  readership — numerous  Venus-paintings  in  similar  attitudes  and  poses  by  artists 
like  Giorgione,  Titian  and  Velazuez.  And  this  is  precisely  how  she  appears  to  both  Pratap 
and  Candrasekhar,  as  Venus,  the  invincible  goddess  oflove  at  whose  altar  they  must  worship. 


Ill 

Where  aesthetic  beliefs  are  concerned,  Bankimchandra  is  fairly  consistent.  The  debate  he 
initiates  in  Rajsinha  concerning  the  aim  of  art  is  one  that  he  finds  to  be  of  abiding  interest 
and  crucial  to  his  own  writing.  The  questions  he  poses  in  this  novel  crystallize  the  very 
essence  of  the  art  of  painting.  Can  a  picture  be  the  embodiment  of  a  dream  or  an  ideal  ? 
To  put  this  in  another  way,  can  the  imagined  find  a  concrete  form  in  painting  ?  Can  a 
painting  arouse  emotional  responses  as  intimate  as  love  ?  The  fictional  narrative  answers 
all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  by  implication.  In  his  non-fictional  prose-writings, 
however,  Bankimchandra  is  more  explicit.  In  ‘Sangit’,  for  instance,  he  reiterates  his  belief 
that  the  aim  of  art  is  to  present  an  ideal  purged  of  and  transcending  a  reality  that  is  flawed. 
While  perfection  is  unattainable  in  real  life,  it  may  be  achieved  by  the  faculty  of  imagination. 
The  words  ‘ideal’  and  ‘beauty’  become  synonymous  and  interchangeable  as  the  writer 
asserts,  in  another  review-essay,  ‘The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Aryans’,  that  the  fine  arts — painting, 
poetry  or  music — exist  in  order  to  satisfy  the  human  longing  for  beauty.  Defining  painting 
as  one  of  the  six  arts  that  create  beauty,  he  justifies  its  inclusion  among  the  ‘aesthetic  faculties’ 
by  explaining  that  ‘it  creates  beauty  through  colours’.8  Indignantly,  he  chastises  the  ‘unfor¬ 
tunate  Bengali’  as  one  who  has  no  truck  with  beauty  or  the  fine  arts.  Those  few  among 
Bengalis  who  adorn  their  homes  with  paintings  are,  in  his  opinion,  merely  aping  Westerners.9 

The  enjoyment  of  beauty,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  sensual  enjoyment  though 
the  writer  admits  that  beautiful  things  may  lead  to  a  satisfaction  of  the  senses.  Beauty 
arouses  a  pleasure  which  is,  by  its  very  nature,  different  from  sensual  satisfaction.  The 
reasons  Bankimchandra  offers  are  interesting.  First,  the  pleasure  born  of  an  appreciation  of 
beauty  is  entirely  mental,  and  free  of  selfish  concerns  ;  secondly,  it  is  far  more  intense  than 
other  pleasures,  so  intense  indeed  as  to  be  occasionally  unbearable  ;  thirdly,  this  is  a  pleasure 
that  does  not  become  tedious  but  remains  eternally  renewable,  eternally  enjoyable. 

If  these  be  Bankimchandra’s  firmly-held  beliefs,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  when  he  observes 
that  religious  faith  and  practice  are  aided  by  the  arts  which  ‘delight  the  soul’.10  The  preceptor 
in  Dharmatattva,  therefore,  advocates  a  combination  of  religious  devotion  with  appreciation 
of  painting,  sculpture  and  music,  and  urges  his  disciple  to  study  the  fine  arts  together  with 
religious  scriptures.  Cited  as  examples  of  this  remarkable  conjunction  are  ancient  Greece 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  world  of  mediaeval  Europe  where  religious  worship  was  assisted 
by  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  music.  Mentioned  in  particular  are  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  and  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  and  Michelangelo. 

To  Bankimchandra,  then,  defending  as  he  does  the  interlinking  of  religion  and  the  fine 
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arts,  the  interconnection  of  the  fine  arts  is  both  a  logical  and  a  natural  step  in  the  direction. 
And  since  the  end  envisaged  in  the  arts  of  literature  and  painting  is  the  same — the  attainment 
of  an  aesthetic  stasis — an  overlapping  of  territories  becomes  inevitable  and  questions  regard¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  become  irrelevant.  That  this  great  figure  of  Bengali  literature  boldly  set  out 
to  explore  new  horizons  is  a  commonplace  of  Bankimchandra-criticism  which  acquires  a 
fresh  meaning  when  we  consider  his  skilful  absorption  of  the  techniques  of  the  painter  in 
his  fiction- writing.  Here  is  no  mere  aesthete  or  dilettante  flaunting  a  casual  acquaintance 
with  the  world  of  painting  but  an  initiated  artist  who  enriches  his  fictive  world  by  drawing 
upon  the  techniques  of  the'  painter.  How  far  he  succeeds  is  evident  in  the  new  direction 
and  dimension  that  he  gave  to  the  art  of  fiction  in  nineteenth-century  Bengal. 
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HISTORY  AS  SETTING 


Shantinath  K.  Desai 


THE  socio-historical  context  which  shaped  Bankimchandra’s  psyche  and  his  creative  work 
was  highly  complex.  On  the  one  hand,  the  British  dominated  the  scene  with  their  confident 
aggressiveness  and  superior  martial  strategies.  They  quelled  the  Indian  spirit  of  rebellion, 
destroyed  the  traditional  feudal  powers  and  consolidated  their  imperial  power  by  undertaking 
the  task  of  vast  socio-political  reorganization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  middle  class, 
the  creation  of  the  British,  attempting  to  restructure  the  socio-political  system,  was, 
paradoxically,  both  the  instrument  of  British  consolidation  and  the  instrument  of  socio-polit¬ 
ical  changes.  The  psyche  of  the  educated  middle  class  was,  therefore,  the  battleground  of 
two  opposing  tendencies  :  a  rational  impulse  to  accept  the  British  domination,  with  its 
productive  and  progressive  trends,  and  an  intense  spirit  of  nationalism,  with  a  desire  to 
regain  the  past  glory  and  to  protect  the  Indian  identity  from  the  forces  of  disintegration 
working  both  from  within  and  from  without.  It  is  in  the  context  of  these  and  other  multiple 
tensions  that  what  we  call  the  Indian  renaissance  originated  and  took  shape.  When  a  person 
is  described  as,  say,  ‘the  finest  flower  of  the  Indian  Renaissance’,  he  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  terms  in  which  Spenser  or  Shakespeare  is  thought  of.  The  English  Renaissance 
was  the  product  of  the  triumphant  nationalism  of  a  free  and  powerful  country,  whereas 
the  Indian  Renaissance  was  the  product  of  the  simmering  and  restless  nationalism  of  a  slave 
country.  There  was  nothing  ‘flowery’  in  the  growth  and  development  of  Indian  nationalism, 
which  was  primarily  a  product  of  deep  tensions  and  schisms.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
‘nationalism’  was  the  central  operative  concept  which  kept  the  Indian  spirit  alive  and  also 
directed  its  creative  energies  into  meaningful  manifestations.  Bankimchandra  represents  this 
simmering  nationalism  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  committed 
to  the  task  of  making  history — in  the  sense  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  socio-historical 
forces  in  the  country.  Bankim  instinctively  realized  that  what  was  important  was  not  overt 
political  action  which  in  that  context  of  colonialism  was  bound  to  fail,  but  a  covert  political 
action  of  shaping  the  consciousness  of  the  people  through  apparently  harmless  means,  and 
to  him,  writing  was  always  a  socio-political  praxis.  Vahgadarsan  was  not  conceived  as  an 
instrument  of  entertainment  ;  it  was  conceived  as  a  socio-political  weapon  masked  as  an 
instrument  of  entertainment.  Its  purpose  was  to  subvert  the  imperialistic  strategies  from 
within — using  the  literary  forms  apparently  borrowed  from  England.  It  is  symbolical  that 
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Bankim  wrote  his  first  novel  in  English  and  then  quickly  changed  over  to  writing  in  Bengali. 
The  apparent  acceptance  and  rebellion  from  inside  was  a  strategy  that  Bankim  inevitably 
adopted  throughout  his  administrative-cum-literary  career.  He  started  as  a  social 
novelist — with  a  novel  in  English,  Rajmohan’s  Wife  (1864),  and  mastered  the  art  of 
plot-structuring  and  the  other  narrative  skills.  He  quickly  moved  on  to  the  historical 
novel — the  form  that  suited  him  most, — that  suited  best  his  purposes — overt  and  covert. 


II 

Although  it  is  true  that  Bankimchandra  took  the  form  of  the  historical  novel  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  the  strategies  of  historical  drama  from  William  Shakespeare,  what  is 
important  for  us  is  the  way  he  Indianized  the  form  and  expressed  through  it  the  Indian 
mind,  the  Indian  concerns  of  his  time.  Another  important  question  is  :  why  is  it  that  he 
chose  the  historical  romance  and  not  the  straight-forward  historical  novel,  as  his  genre  ? 
The  answer  is  :  he  was  not  interested  in  the  past  as  a  historian  is,  for  its  own  sake.  He  was 
interested  in  the  past  so  far  as  it  threw  light  on  the  present,  so  far  as  it  revealed  the  real 
strength  of  the  Indians  ;  his  real  concern  was  with  the  present.  The  ‘romance’  part  of  his 
historical  novels  was  an  exploration  of  the  values  needed  for  the  renaissance  of  the  present. 
This  becomes  very  clear  when  we  read  a  novel  like  Kapalkundala.  The  historical  background 
is  that  of  Portuguese  piracy,  the  reign  of  Akbar,  Salim’s  love  affairs,  Khusru’s  conspiracy 
to  become  king  after  Akbar,  and  this  historical  background  is  very  sketchily  portrayed. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  philosophy  of  life — even  of  history — that  has  been  worked 
into  the  novel,  and  that  is  :  it  is  destiny  which  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we 
will.  It  is  the  story  of  two  heroines — one,  Kapalkundala  and  the  other,  Padmavat!  ; 
Kapalkundala  belongs  to  the  superficial  structure  of  the  novel,  whereas  Padmavat!  who 
gives  up  her  husband,  religion,  parents  and  becomes  a  courtesan,  and  associates  herself  with 
the  Khusru-conspiracy  is  the  real  heroine — who  embodies  the  real  potentialities  of  a  woman 
if  only  she  breaks  up  her  traditional  bounds.  ‘Romance’,  then,  gives  Bankimchandra  a  fertile 
space  to  explore  the  potential  forces  and  the  new  values  dormant  in  the  present.  Bankim, 
as  he  says  in  his  note  on  Kapalkundala,  does  not  believe  in  ‘Pure  or  Asiatic  Fatalism’ — the 
fatalism  of  Oedipus  the  King — which  does  not  have  any  room  for  man’s  praxis.  His  is  ‘the 
modified  fatalism’  which  recognizes  the  operation  of  a  multiplicity  of  unknown,  unforeseen 
forces,  but  believes  in  man’s  will  for  action  and  in  his  efforts.  The  force  of  circumstances 
Bankim  admits,  but  he  has  greater  faith  in  man’s  volition  and  potentialities  and  his  power 
to  bend  the  circumstances  to  his  will.  History,  according  to  him,  is  a  pattern  woven  by 
both  circumstance  and  will.  In  Devi  Caudhurani  the  fact  that  man  or  woman  is  capable  of 
shaping  his/her  own  destiny  comes  through  more  clearly  than  in  Kapalkundala.  In  Devi 
Caudhurani,  the  historical  facts  about  terrorist  thuggery  and  the  British  attempts  to  quell 
it  are  not  important.  History  merely  provides  here  a  situation  which  Bankim  uses  to  unveil 
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a  woman’s  potentialities — what  she  would  do,  what  she  is  capable  of  if  she  were  allowed 
the  freedom  to  develop  her  personality.  Although  Praphulla  goes  back  to  her  husband  and 
her  father-in-law  and  accepts  the  traditional  role  of  a  housewife,  what  is  important  is  what 
she  has  been  and  what  she  has  done  between  the  two  phases  of  her  life.  By  keeping,  in 
defernce  to  social  convention,  the  framework  of  traditional,  social/domestic  values,  Bankim 
explodes  them  on  the  level  of  the  complex  structure  of  the  novel.  This  is  very  important 
and  it  is  this  that  sinks  into  the  reader’s  mind  and  not  the  final,  insipid  reconciliation. 

One  of  the  accepted  uses  of  history  is  to  examine  the  past  to  explain  why  the  present  is 
what  it  is — to  discover  factors  that  have  resulted  in  the  decline  of  a  race.  In  MrinalinT  (1869), 
for  instance,  Bankim  takes  up  the  legend  of  how  Bakhtiar  Khilji  conquered  Bengal  with 
the  help  of  only  seventeen  soldiers.  He  successfully  shows  how  a  weak  king,  a  treacherous 
minister  and  mean-minded  followers,  who  have  forgotten  their  ‘dharma’,  contribute  to  the 
downfall  of  a  nation.  Within  the  framework  of  this  disgrace,  Bankim  weaves  a  romance 
round  Hemcandra,  a  historical  figure,  and  creates  two  ideal  characters — one  of  Madhavacarya 
(a  prototype  of  the  founder  of  Vijayanagar  empire)  and  the  other  of  MrinalinT,  who  succeeds 
after  a  number  of  vicissitudes  in  becoming  the  queen  of  a  new  state  that  Hemcandra  builds. 
Bankim  tries  to  prove  that,  unless  nation-building  is  taken  up  as  God’s  work  that  requires 
single-minded  devotion,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all.  In  novel  after  novel,  he  wonders  what 
role  the,  woman  can  play  in  this  struggle  for  liberation  and  in  the  creation  of  a  new  nation. 
He  knows  that  without  Prakriti,  Purusa  cannot  achieve  much. 

In  MrinalinT,  we  see  that  Bankim  is  trying  to  synthesize  two  kinds  of  approach  to  history  : 
to  explore  the  reality  of  historical  events  and  to  reconstruct  them  as  faithfully  as  possible  ; 
to  make  history  symbolical  and  prophetic  so  that  it  fembodies  a  vision.  In  this  novel, 
however,  Bankim  does  not  quite  succeed  in  telescoping  the  two  approaches.  History  as 
reality  and  History  as  prophecy  stand  apart  as  two  distinct  elements.  But  the  novel  makes 
it  clear  that  Bankim’s  central,  primary  concern  is  history  as  prophecy  and  that  his  secondary 
concern  is  history  as  reality.  In  Rajsinha( 1882-1893)  he  tried  to  write  a  straightforward 
historical  novel  with  the  intention  of  portraying  history  as  reality  with  some  elements  of 
romance  (cf.,  Zeb-Unnisa’s  story),  and  to  show  that  the  Hindus  are  not  without  physical 
valour  ;  if  they  organized  themselves  properly  they  could  liberate  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  foreign  invaders.  This  novel  proves  that  this  kind  of  historical  novel  did  not  suit 
Bankim’s  genius  and  vision. 


Ill 

Bankim’s  genius  and  vision  found  their  suppreme  manifestation  in  Anandamath  (1882),  a 
poetic  novel,  in  which  history  as  prophecy  is  the  dominant  element  :  it  is  this  genre  which 
Bankim  had  been  ‘seeking’  all  along  right  from  Kapalkundala.  The  surface  structure  of 
Anandamath  deals  with  the  historical  event  of  the  SannyasT  rebellion  of  1771  which  was 
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ultimately  put  down  by  Warren  Hastings  (see  (i)  Gleig’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren 
Hastings,  3  vols.,  1841,  London,  (ii)  Hunter’s  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal).  Bankim’s 
mythopoeic  imagination  works  upon  this  historic  event  and  creates  a  poetic  novel  in  which 
he  presents  symbolically  the  then  forces  of  the  Indian  struggle  for  freedom  and  delineates 
the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  ideology  behind  militant  nationalism.  He  prophesies 
the  ultimate  liberation  of  Mother  India  from  the  shackles  of  British  imperialism,  provided 
a  certain  positive  programme  of  action  is  undertaken.  The  spirit  of  revolt,  of  course,  is 
always  there  and  dedication,  too.  But  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  total  struggle.  The 
characters  are  all  symbolic,  and  the  events,  too.  Satyananda  and  his  two  disciples  Bhavananda 
and  JIvananda  pursue  in  different  ways  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  preach  and  practise  the 
gospel  ot  Vande  Mataram.  The  Risi  ideal  of  ancient  India  is  embodied  in  Satyananda,  who 
preaches  militant  revolt  against  the  Enemy  Power  ;  however,  it  is  forewarned  that  this 
struggle  was  premature  and  will  not  succeed,  and  hence  Satyananda  disappears  into  the 
Himalayas.  The  idea  of  total  dedication,  keeping  all  enticements  away,  is  assessed  in  concrete 
practice  in  the  character  of  Santi,  who,  like  Devi  Caudhuram,  learns  the  art  of  warfare  and 
shows  that  she  is  the  equal  of  man  in  any  field  of  activity.  Although  the  novel  ends  on  a 
note  of  reconciliation  with  the  present  situation  dominated  by  the  British,  what  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  triumphantly  succeeds — in  doing  is  to  show  the  strength  of  the  potential  revolt,  the 
volcano  seething  in  the  Indian  mind,  which  would  erupt  sooner  or  later.  History,  romance, 
philosophy  (Gita),  prophecy,  poetry,  song — all  get  so  perfectly  fused  in  this  novel  that  after 
this  culmination,  his  fiction  could  only  decline,  and  produce  a  ‘dry’  historical  novel  like 
Rajsinha. 


HISTORY  AND  THE  ROMANTIC  IMAGINATION 


Apurba  Kumar  Ray 


There’s  a  fancy  some  lean  to 
and  others  hate 1 

BANKIMCHANDRA  leans  on  fancy,  and  most  of  his  novels  set  against  the  vast  backdrop 
of  history  display  a  romantic  sensibility.  From  Gad  Mandaran  in  Durgesnandini,  he  starts 
a  journey,  through  the  landscape  of  romance  that  finally  ends  at  Bhusana,  in  Sitaram.  He 
observes  the  rise  and  fall  of  men  and  women,  of  cities  and  thrones  and  powers,  and  weaves 
them  all  into  a  beautiful  tapestry. 

Bankimchandra  was  not  without  an  Indian  predecessor  in  this  genre.  Just  a  decade  before 
the  publication  ol  Durgesnandini  (1865),  Bhudev  wrote  two  rudimentary  historical  romances 
in  Bengali,  Saphal  Svapna  and  Ahgurlya  Vinimaya,  which  were  published  in  a  single  volume 
entitled  Aitihasik  Upanyas  (1857).  Interestingly,  both  Saphal  Svapna  and  Durgesnandini 
begin  with  the  image  of  a  lonely  horseman  encountering  perils  in  an  unknown  land.  Again, 
Ayesha  in  Durgesnandini  reminds  us  of  Rosinara  in  Angurlya  Vinimaya.  An  eminent  Bengali 
critic2  holds  the  view  that  Bankimchandra  was  influenced  more  by  Bhudev  than  by  Sjr 
Walter  Scott.  However,  in  imagination,  as  well  as  in  the  artistic  presentation  of  plot  and 
persona,  Bankimchandra  far  surpassed  his  predecessor.  Even  a  carping  critic  of  his  novels 
admits  that  Durgesnandini  is  ‘the  first  Bengali  novel  in  the  modern  European  style,  and 
the  first  work  of  creative  imagination  in  Bengali  prose’.3 

As  Scott,  in  the  age  of  romantic  revival,  ‘recreated  the  history  of  Scotland’,4  Bankim¬ 
chandra  wanted  to  recreate  the  history  of  India.  In  eight  of  his  novels  :  Durgesnandini 
(1865),  Kapalkundala  (1866),  Mnnalinl (1869),  Candrasekhar  ( 1875),  Rajsinha  (1881),  Anan- 
damath  (1882),  Devi  CaudhuranI  (1884)  and  Sitaram  (1887),  he  used  historical  events 
imaginatively  reshaped.  Also,  in  the  pages  of  his  periodical,  Vahgadarsan,  he  wrote  some 
valuable  essays  on  the  history  of  Bengal  and  India.  5  In  the  treatment  of  his  themes,  he  was 
more  or  less  faithful  to  the  historical  materials  available  at  his  time.  In  Durgesnandini  he 
mainly  followed  the  English  historians,  Alexander  Dow  and  Captain  Charles  Stewart.  The 
fourth  chapter  of  this  novel  almost  reads  like  a  Bengali  rendering  of  some  pages  in  Stewart’s 
history.6  In  Candrasekhar  he  partially  followed  the  chronicle  Seir  Mutaherin.  In  Anandamath 
he  took  the  help  of  Hunter’s  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,  and  the  source  of  historical  background 
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in  Devi  CaudhuranI  was  Hunter’s  Statistical  Account.  For  the  historical  facts  in  Sitaram, 
Bankimchandra  depended  mainly  on  J.  Westland’s  book  on  Sitaram.  In  Rajsinha,  he 
depended  on  Manucci7,  and  more  on  Orme  than  on  Tod,  and  almost  rejected  the  conflicting 
historical  accounts  of  the  Rajput  and  the  Muslim  historians.  In  his  preface  to  Durgesnandini,  8 
the  eminent  historian  Jadunath  Sarkar  comments  that  there  is  no  serious  distortion  ofhistory 
in  the  novels  of  Bankimchandra.  He  finds  that  the  historical  background  of  Durgesnandini  is 
almost  true,  except  the  episode  of  injured  Jagatsinha’s  imprisonment  in  the  Pathan  castle 
and,  later  on,  the  appeal  of  the  dying  Pathan  chief  to  him  for  a  peace  treaty.  For  this 
deviation,  however,  the  English  historians,  Dow  and  Stewart,  whom  Bankimchandra  fol¬ 
lowed,  should  be  held  responsible.  The  love  between  Jagatsinha  and  the  castellan’s  daughter, 
Tilottama,  and  the  almost  divine  character  of  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  the  Pathan  chief,  are 
products  of  the  novelist’s  imagination.  However,  the  love  story  and  the  general  character 
development  in  the  novel  proceed  from  the  historical  fact  of  Mughal-Pathan  rivalry  in  the 
region,  and  the  novelist  is  quite  successful  in  creating  an  environment  of  medieval  chivalry. 

Candrasekhar,  an  eminent  critic7  observes,  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  Bankimchandra. 
The  reader  is  treated  to  a  marvellous  mixture  of  two  plots  :  domestic  and  political.  In  the 
novel,  we  are  given  a  socio-political  picture  of  the  transition,  when  British  traders  were 
steadily  establishing  their  political  supremacy  over  eastern  India.  It  was  not  the  history  of 
a  remote  age,  for  the  memory  of  early  British  ascendency  was  still  alive  in  the  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Bengali  mind.  In  this  novel,  Bankimchandra  successfully  creates  a  plot  where  political 
turmoil  affects  the  Nawab’s  palace  as  well  as  the  calm  cottage  of  a  Bengali  scholar,  Can¬ 
drasekhar,  and  drags  Dalam  and  Saivalim  to  the  street.  Here,  history  and  imagination  move 
hand  in  hand.  Anandamath  is  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  dual  rule  of  the  Company  and  the 
Nawab  in  Bengal,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Famine  of  1770.  In  his  initial  description  of 
the  famine,  Bankimchandra  sticks  to  reality,  but  ultimately  his  nationalistic  fervour  sweeps 
him  away  and  his  characters  cross  the  bounds  of  historicity.  The  novel  takes  us  to  an 
imaginary  land  where  some  patriotic  and  revolutionary  sannyasis  fight  a  losing  battle  against 
the  oppressive  foreign  rule.  These  sannyasis  think  of  the  country  as  their  mother  and  chant 
an  inspiring  hymn  to  their  motherland.  Despite  its  defects  as  a  novel,  the  book  roused 
patriotic  passions  in  the  hearts  of  many  fervent  Indians  like  Gokhale  and  Aurobindo,  and 
Vande  Mataram  became  a  national  slogan.  This  book  reminds  us  of  Scott’s  novel,  Old 
Mortality,  where  a  band  of  rebellious  monks  fights  the  government.  It  also  reminds  us  of 
an  English  novel  entitled  A  Journal  of  Forty-eight  Flours  of  the  Year  1945.  Written  by  a 
Bengali,  Koylash  Chunder  Dutt  in  1835,  the  novel  tells  of  an  armed  uprising  of  Bengalis 
against  the  oppressive  British  rule,  a  century  hence  in  194510.  Bankimchandra’s  Devi 
CaudhuranI  gives  us  a  picture  of  almost  the  same  period  of  political  transition  and  anarchy 
as  Anandamath.  In  the  first  few  chapters  the  heroine,  Praphulla,  appears  quite  realistic,  but 
the  novel  hangs  by  only  a  hair  of  history,  and  the  novelist  draws  Praphulla  to  a  land  of 
imagination  where  she  becomes  little  more  than  a  character  in  a  romance.  Sitaram  himself 
is  a  historical  figure.  Jadunath  Sarkar11  comments  that  the  historical  background  of  this 
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novel  is  almost  authentic  and  observes  that  it  is  truly  an  historical  novel,  even  judged  by 
the  criteria  set  by  western  literary  critics.  Though  Sltaram  gets  accolades  from  an  historian, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Bankimchandra  took  liberties  with  both  characterization  and  situ¬ 
ation.  As  an  historical  novel,  Rajsinha  is  a  gem.  However,  the  novelist  is  not  flawless  in  his 
presentation  of  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  Jadunath  Sarkar12  points  out  that 
Aurangzeb  did  not  marry  a  Jodhpur  princess,  and  that  after  the  death  of  Akbar  it  was  not 
possible  for  a  Hindu  begum  to  maintain  her  religious  rites  and  social  customs  in  a  Mughal 
harem.  Rabindranath,1  in  his  critique  of  Rajsinha,  says  that  this  novel  has  only  an  oblique 
relation  to  any  particular  point  of  time.  He  observes  that  the  plot  of  the  novel  moves  like 
an  army  on  the  march.  Indeed,  it  is  a  story  marked  by  speed  and  controlled  dynamism, 
with  love  and  romance  thrown  in.  In  most  of  Bankimchandra’s  novels  based  on  history, 
he  wings  the  air  from  the  solid  stepping  stones  of  historical  fact  ;  history  does  not  set 
restrictive  boundaries  to  the  imagination  of  a  novelist.  In  his  preface  to  Rajsinha,  Bankim¬ 
chandra  says  that  a  novel  cannot  always  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  history.  Especially  when 
a  novelist  has  an  idea  to  express,  he  needs  the  aid  of  creative  imagination  to  grasp  and 
express  it.  He  refers  to  his  essay  entitled ‘Bharat  Kalanka’,  where  he  refuses  to  admit  that 
Hindus  had  no  valour  and  says  he  wielded  his  pen  in  Rajsinha  to  prove  the  prowess  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  past. 

Bankimchandra  was  a  committed  writer,  and  his  powerful  pen  affirms  values,  attitudes, 
morals  and  ideals  as  examples  for  his  countrymen.  As  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
Bengal  Renaissance  and  Hindu  revivalism,  he  strove  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  Bengali 
thought.  He  sought  to  rejuvenate  his  countrymen  who  were  then  bowed  down  under  the 
shackles  of  colonial  domination.  Like  Scott,  he  ‘wanted  to  make  his  countrymen  conscious 
of  their  national  identity  in  the  past’14.  His  mission  made  him  a  minstrel  who  sang  the  song 
of  the  past  glory  of  his  land.  In  this  task  he  used  fact  and  fiction  to  create  idealized  men 
like  Jagatsinha  (in  Durgesnandini),  Hemcandra  (in  MrinalinI),  Pratap  (in  Candrasekhar), 
Satyananda  (in  Anandamath),  Bhavanl  Pathak  (in  Devi  Caudhurani)  and  Rajsinha  (in  Raj¬ 
sinha)  and  women  like  Ayesha  (in  Durgesnandini)  and  Praphulla  (in  Devi  Caudhurani). 
These  characters  are  comprehensible  in  their  own  terms.  Lukacs15  observes  that  ‘Scott’s 
greatness  lies  in  his  capacity  to  give  living  human  embodiment  to  historical-social  types’. 
This  is  applicable  to  Bankimchandra  also.  However,  he  becomes  didactic  at  times.  In  Devi 
Caudhurani he  teaches  the  theory  of  niskam  karma  or  the  Gita’s  doctrine  of  disinterestedness 
through  Bhavanl  Pathak,  and  the  critic16  is  not  wrong  when  he  remarks  : 

The  worst  feature  of  Anandamath,  as  of  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Sltaram,  is  the 

dead  mass  of  mystical-didactic  verbiage  with  which  it  is  loaded. 

Furthermore,  we  see  that  Bankimchandra  prefers  to  remain  an  omniscient  narrator  so 
that  he  can  comment  freely  on  what  he  reports.  He  utilizes  this  technique  to  preach  his 
own  moral  and  religious  ideals.  Taraknath,  a  contemporary  novelist,  in  the  second  chapter 
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of  his  social  novel  Svarnalata,  makes  some  caustic  comments  on  Bankimchandra  for  this 
tendency.  He  remarks  that  Bankimchandra  s  Ayesha,  despite  her  sixteenth-century 
background,  can  speak  like  a  modern  and  sophisticated  European  lady.  J.  C.  Ghosh  thinks 
that  in  Bankimchandra’s  worst  romance,  Mrinalini,  he  utterly  fails  to  strike  the  balance 
between  history  and  imagination  : 

The  historical  matter  of  Mrinalini,  viz. ,  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the  Muslims 
clashes  with  the  romantic  story  of  the  heroine’s  search  for  her  husband.  The 
heroine  is  conceived  after  the  Radha  of  the  vaisnava  padas,  and  some  of  those 
padas  are  actually  sung  by  Girijaya.  The  padas  belong  to  the  sixteenth-century 
or  later,  while  the  Muslim  conquest  of  Bengal  took  place  in  the  twelfth-century. 
There  is  nothing  so  flagrantly  anachronistic  in  DurgesnandinI,  though  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  hero  would  have  been  admitted  into  the  harem  of  a  Muslim 
Nawab  and  been  nursed  by  the  Nawab’s  daughter.17 

However,  we  may  note  that  such  anachronisms  exist  even  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Robin  Mayhead18  rightly  observes  : 

Scott’s  best  books  are  ‘historical’  novels  only  in  a  special  sense,  for  which  reason 
the  reader  should  not  be  dismayed  by  their  inaccuracies  or  anachronisms.  Like 
Shakespeare’s  History  Plays  they  also  set  out  to  explore  and  assess  particular 
values  and  attitudes  to  life,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  society  as  a  whole,  values 
and  attitudes  that  may  make  themselves  felt  in  any  period. 

The  ‘values’  and  ‘attitudes’  expressed  in  Bankimchandra’s  historical  romances  attract  even 
the  readers  of  this  age,  readers  who  do  not  turn  to  him  for  history,  but  for  a  tale  well-told. 
If  his  ideals  and  characters  have  abiding  appeal,  a  novelist  lives  down  the  ages.  Mark  Twain, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Bankimchandra  still  attract  us  to  their  worlds  of  romance  and 
enduring  values. 

In  some  of  his  novels  Bankimchandra  successfully  employs  dream  and  the  supernatural. 
In  Durgesnandini,  Tilottama,  the  castellan’s  daughter,  narrates  her  dream  experience  to 
Jagatsinha,  an  episode  that  never  crosses  the  bounds  of  reality.  In  Candrasekhar,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  shadow  of  the  inferno  active  in  the  crazy  mind  of  $aivalinl  points  to  Bankim¬ 
chandra’s  extraordinary  imaginative  sensibility.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  supernatural 
devices  sometimes  serve  as  deus  ex  machina  to  make  a  convenient  end  to  the  story.  In  most 
cases,  though  his  imagination  is  rich  and  effective,  the  readers  willingly  suspend  their 
disbelief.  In  novels  like  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  Redgauntlet,  Scott  also  used  the 
supernatural  and  the  mysterious.  Bankimchandra’s  vivid  imagination  is  magnificently  at 
work  in  Kapalkundala,  a  novel  about  a  lonesome  girl  who  lives  so  intimately  with  nature 
that  she  comes  to  represent,  as  it  were,  its  very  embodiment.  In  this  finely  drawn  tale,  the 
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description  ol  the  sea  and  the  night  sky,  the  lonely  beach  and  the  woodland  and  the 
delineation  ol  Kapalkundala’s  sylvan  and  supernal  beauty,  show  his  talent  as  an  imaginative 
narrator.  Kapalkundala’s  question  to  Navakumar — Traveller,  have  you  lost  your  way  ? — is 
central  to  the  significance  of  this  novel  whose  story  is  nothing  but  the  search  for  the  lost 
way  :  the  protagonists  ultimately  find  their  way  as  they  rush  to  the  sea  burial.  In  his 
introduction  to  the  collection  entitled  Bahkim  Racanasangraha  :  Upanyas  Ansa,  Gopal 
Haidar14  observes  that  Kapalkundala  is  a  romance  for  every  age  and  time,  a  tale  of  eternal 
mystery  that  takes  shape  in  a  poet’s  vision.  His  descriptions  of  nature  and  feminine  beauty 
are  highlights  ol  his  other  novels  also.  Even. his  least  successful  novel,  Mrinalini,  starts  with 
a  superb  description  of  the  confluence  of  the  Ganga  and  thejumuna,  both  full  to  the  brim 
on  a  monsoon  evening.  Anandamath  begins  with  a  short  upakramanika  or  introduction, 
where  the  novelist  wonderfully  describes  a  dense  forest — a  forest,  without  a  break,  without 
any  opening  for  a  peeping  ray  of  light — a  forest  that  stretches  like  a  boundless  sea  of  foliage 
for  miles  and  miles.  His  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  Saivalim  and  Dalani,  Tilottama, 
Ayesha  and  Manorama  come  as  if  from  a  painter’s  brush.  Bankimchandra’s  imagination 
delves  deep  into  the  mystery  of  life  and,  like  a  philosopher  or  a  poet,  he  ‘holds  things 
beautiful  the  best’.20 

Bankimchandra  is  both  subjective  and  imaginative  in  his  approach  to  reality  and  history. 
We  cannot  expect  from  him  a  totally  realistic  historical  novel,  like  Hemingway’s  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls.  In  Bankimchandra  for  the  first  time  in  Bengali  literature  we  have  novels 
that  open  the  door  of  romantic  imagination  like  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Shelley  and  Scott.  Perhaps,  this  comment  of  h-is  contemporary  critic  is  an  accurate  assess¬ 
ment  : 


Bankimchandra  is  therefore  more  a  poet  than  a  novelist.  And  if  the  character  and 
status  of  a  work  may  be  best  determined  by  the  spirit  and  element  which  predomi¬ 
nate  in  it,  we  should  say  that  the  productions  of  this  writer  are  not  novels  but 
poems  in  prose.21 
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Mohit  Kumar  Ray 


THERE  is  a  widely  prevalent  notion  that  Bankimchandra  is  the  Scott  of  Bengal.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  Durgesnandini  critics  noticed  its  striking  affinity  with  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  in 
terms  of  plot,  characters,  mood  and  spirit.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  parallels  between  the 
two  novels.  Normans  and  Saxons,  Mughals  and  Pathans,  Ivanhoe  and  Jagatsinha,  Rebecca 
and  Ayesha,  Rowena  and  Tilottama,  Bois-Guilbert  and  Osman,  for  example,  are  close 
parallels.  In  both  the  novels  the  story  is  enacted  in  the  backdrop  of  history  with  crowded 
incidents,  sudden  turn  of  events,  changing  situations  and  display  of  powerful  emotions.  It 
is  these  similarities  that  later  led  Rajendralal  Mitra  to  remark  that  Bankim  has  successfully 
imitated  Scott,  an  eminent  British  novelist1.  The  similarities  are  unmistakable,2,  although 
Bankim  claimed  not  to  have  read  Ivanhoe  before  he  wrote  Durgesnandini3.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  ‘we  might  trace  its  influence  on  him  through  filtration  by  means  of  his 
eldest  brother  who  used  to  tell  stories  from  English  authors  to  his  younger  brothers  in  the 
evenings  at  home’.4 

A  close  scrutiny  of  Bankim’s  novels,  however,  clearly  reveals  that  the  novels  of  Bankim 
are  basically  different  from  and  superior  to  the  novels  of  Scott  in  terms  of  theme,  treatment 
and  technique.  Similarities  are  confined  to  the  surface  only.  In  the  first  place,  Bankim’s  use 
of  history  is  very  different  from  Scott’s.  Scott  is  mainly  interested  in  depicting  certain 
historical  and  social  forces  operating  through  his  characters.  But  he  lays  so  much  stress  on 
environment  and  social  setting,  the  fabric  instead  of  the  substance,  that  reality  is  crowded 
out.  The  emphasis  in  Bankim’s  novels  as  is  evident  even  in  his  premature  writing — Rajmo- 
han  s  Wife — is  on  character  and  the  Bickerings  of  the  innermost  flame,  which  dominate  a 
man’s  destiny.  Even  in  his  historical  novels  Bankim  has  his  eye  fixed  on  the  character  and 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind.  In  his  last  work,  Sitaram,  a  novel  with  a  historical 
background,  Bankim  says  that  the  novelist  should  concentrate  on  the  internal  and  should 
not  waste  time  in  dilating  on  the  external  :  the  historical  data.5  Devoid  of  both  artistic 
detachment  and  passion  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  fails  to  create  convincing  charaters.  Of 
physical  love  Scott  practically  says  nothing.  There  is  no  romance  of  love,  but  only  the 
general  romance  of  history  in  his  novels  as  he  prefers  the  statuesque  unreality  to  psychological 
realism,  and  thus  evinces  signal  weakness  in  the  portrait  of  young  lovers,  while  in  Bankim 
the  novel  gains  momentum  as  soon  as  the  lovers  appear  on  the  scene.  Moreover,  the 
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mechanical  rapidity  of  Scott’s  production  (because  of  his  financial  difficulties)  flaws  his 
stories  as  well.  Scott  had  no  time  for  revision,  while  Bankim  revised  his  novels  again  and 
again,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  different  the  original  editions  were 
from  their  current  editions.  S.C.  Sengupta  has  rightly  remarked6  that  Ivanhoe  does  not 
have  any  character  like  Vimala,  and  there  are  more  differences  than  similarities  between 
Ayesha  and  Rebecca.  Moni  Bagchi  also  jibes  at  the  critics  who  thought  that  Durgesnandini 
was  modelled  on  Ivanhoe  :  ‘Do  they  not  know  that  Scott’s  women  characters  are  nothing 
but  dolls  made  of  wax  ?’7  Kshetra  Gupta  has  correctly  assessed  that  ‘British  fiction  only 
awakened  Bankim’s  imagination,  but  could  not  provide  him  with  a  model’.8 


II 

Bankim’s  first  novel,  Rajmohan’s  Wife  (the  present  version  of  which  ‘comprises  Bankim’s 
own  original  English  from  chapter  IV  to  the  ‘conclusion’  and  an  English  rendering  of 
Bankim’s  Bengali  version  from  chapter  I  to  III9  )  is  marked  by  visible  signs  of  immaturity, 
but  it  is  important  in  signalling  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Bankim  as  a  novelist. 
It  is  a  domestic  novel,  and  after  the  historical  romances  Bankim  would  return  to  domestic 
novels — Visavriksa  and  Krisnakanter  Will — which,  according  to  the  present  author,  are  his 
masterpieces.  The  setting  of  the  novel  is  highly  dramatic  and  Bankim’s  novels  are  generally 
more  dramatic  than  descriptive.  In  this 'respect  Bankim  has  closer  affinity  with  Shakespeare 
than  with  any  British  or  European  novelist.  Like  Shakespeare  quite  often  he  uses  a  double 
plot  where  the  main  plot  is  reinforced  by  the  subplot.  He  uses  freely  and  competently  some 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatic  conventions  such  as  mistaken  identity,  letters,  dreams,  disguise, 
miracles,  etc.  One  is  reminded  of  the  plays  not  only  of  Shakespeare  but  also  of  Corneille 
and  Racine.  Even  in  the  historical  romances  it  is  the  human  predicament  that  draws  our 
attention,  and  the  human  situation  demands  a  dramatic  framework.  Not  infrequently  Ban¬ 
kim  abandons  description  in  favour  of  dialogues,1"  and  quite  often  the  characters  are  revealed 
through  action11.  -In  a  very  perceptive  criticism  of  Visavriksa  Srikumar  Bandyopadhyay  points 
out  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  novel  in  the  treatment  of  the  origin,  growth  and  denouement 
of  the  internal  conflict.12  In  the  pace  and  sweep  of  Kapalkundala  he  discovers  an  affinity 
with  Greek  tragedy.13  But  we  must  hasten  to  add  that  Bankim  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
tragic  vision  of  the  Greek  masters  or  of  Shakespeare.  Although  as  in  Shakespeare  ‘character 
is  destiny’,  Bankim  does  not  have  the  Shakespearian  detachment.  Again,  Bankim  is  both 
a  moralist  and  an  artist,  and  consequently  the  novels  are  invested  with  a  moral  fibre. 
Arabinda  Poddar  rightly  contends14  that  the  art  of  Bankim  is  not  just  art  ;  it  is  moral 
propaganda.  Bhabatosh  Chattopadhyay  also  holds15  that  outside  his  creative  self  Bankim 
had  another  important  role  :  the  role  of  social  reformer. 

The  role  of  the  moralist  notwithstanding,  Bankim’s  novels  have  a  closer  affinity  with  the 
Shakespearian  plays  and  Greek  tragedies  rather  than  with  nineteenth-century  Western  fiction. 
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III 

Letters  constitute  an  important  component  of  Bankim’s  novels.  Although  the  novels  are 
not  epistolary  in  the  sense  in  which  the  novels  of  Richardson,  Goethe  or  Laclos  are,  the 
letters  in  Bankim’s  novels  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  development  of  plot  as  well  as 
in  the  revelation  of  characters.  The  short,  almost  telegraphic  letter16  of  SuryamukhI  in 
Visavriksa  is  a  lightning  flash  on  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  character.  The  letter  is  a  desperate 
cry  of  an  agonized  soul.  In  Durgesnandini  the  identity  of  Vimala  kept  in  suspense  for  a 
long  time  is  ultimately  disclosed  through  her  long  letter17  which  also  clarifies  the  relation 
between  Tilottama,  Vimala  and  Virendra.  The  short  letter  of  Katlu  Khan  changes  the 
subsequent  course  of  action.  The  letters  exchanged  between  Ayesha  and  Jagatsinha18  show 
their  real  feelings  to  which  the  reader  would  not  have  access  in  any  other  way.  In  Mrmalini 
a  letter17  raises  suspicion  about  the  legality  of  the  relationship  between  Mrinalim  and  Hem- 
candra.  In  Rajsinha  it  is  Cancalkumari’s  letter20  which  largely  governs  the  plot  of  the  novel. 
Similarly  the  short  letter21  of  Brahmanbesi  in  Kapalkundala  leads  to  fresh  developments. 
There  is  no  point  in  multiplying  examples.  However,  Bankim  does  not  use  letters  mecha¬ 
nically  or  even  conventionally.  He  makes  the  letters  serve  dramatic  purposes.  The  letters,  in 
brief,  are  functional,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  Bankim  significantly  differs  from  Diderot, 
Laclos,  Richardson,  Goethe  and  Wilkie  Collins.  Richardson  uses  letters  as  a  substitute  for 
the  narrative  and,  consequently  his  novel  suffers  from  the  deficiencies  of  an  epistolary  novel. 
Wilkie  Collins  in  The  Woman  in  White  uses  not  only  letters  but  also  diaries,  memoirs, 
papers  etc.,  for  verisimilitude,  but  the  abuse  of  the  devices  only  produces  boredom. 


IV 

In  narrative  technique  Bankim  shows  a  remarkable  range  and  variety.  In  Visavriksa  the 
omniscient  narrator  sometimes  identifies  himself  with  the  reader22  and  sometimes  converses 
with  the  reader.23  At  times,  again,  Bankim  consciously  breaks  the  prevalent  narrative  con¬ 
vention  and  strikes  a  highly  original  note  which  anticipates  some  of  the  major  preoccupations 
of  modern  fiction.  Statements  like  ‘The  reader  may  feel  annoyed,  but  the  story  begins  late, 
only  now’24  or  ‘A  few  years  after  this  an  incident  took  place.  I  cannot  describe  it  now  ;  nor 
can  I  decide  whether  I  should  describe  it  later’25  remind  one  of  Sterne  who  constantly  keeps 
on  commenting  on  his  art  of  narration,  and  by  common  consent  Sterne  is  acclaimed  a 
‘modern’  writer.  In  Durgesnandini  while  describing  the  beauty  of  Ayesha  the  omniscient 
narrator  becomes  captivated  by  her  beauty,  luxuriates  in  her  charm  and  becomes  emotionally 
involved.26  As  narrator  Bankim  would  sometimes  pretend  not  to  be  quite  omniscient.  He 
would  assume  familiarity  with  all  the  characters  but  at  the  same  time  would  pretend  igno¬ 
rance.27  As  a  result  the  narrative  becomes  charged  with  suggestions  and  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  suspense  and  mystery.  Sometimes  again  he  would  tightly  control  the  narrative  thread 
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and  hold  back  information.28  On  other  occasions  the  omniscient  narrator  would  intrude  in 
the  manner  of  Fielding,  Scott  and  Dickens  and  philosophize  on  the  riddle  of  existence.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  Kapalkundala. 

An  important  aspect  of  Bankiin’s  narrative  method  is  his  use  of  what  is  known  as  flashback 
technique  which  telescopes  the  past  an,d  the  present  and  brings  the  past  into  a  significant 
relationship  with  the  present.  Furthermore,  in  Bankim’s  novels  the  techcique  simultaneously 
reveals  the  unconscious  and  strengthens  the  plot  and  contributes  to  the  dramatic  qualities. 
We  rarely  come  across  such  creative  use  of  flashback  technique  in  nineteenth-century  Western 
fiction. 

Like  the  modern  novelist  Bankim  uses  multiple  points  of  view.  Two  descriptions29  of' 
Dalani,  for  example,  are  marked  by  two  different  points  of  view.  In  the  first  passage  the 
omniscient  narrator  adores  the  resplendent  and  immaculate  beauty  of  Dalani  ;  in  the  second 
Dalani  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Mohammed  Taki  who  scans  her  only  as  a  potential 
bed-fellow.  Saivalim  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Candrasekhar  who  is  fascinated  by  her 
charming  beauty30.  In  Indira  the  entire  story  is  narrated  chronologically  by  Indira,  and  the 
characters  are  seen  through  the  limited  and  typically  feminine  sensibility  of  Indira.  In  Rajani 
Bankim  uses  multiple  narrators  suggesting  multiple  points  of  view. 


V 

Rajani  deserves  some  special  attention  because  in  his  introduction  to  this  novel  Bankim 
acknowledges31  his  debt  to  two  books  :  The  Woman  in  White  (1860)  by  William  Wilkie 
Collins  and  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (1834)  by  Bulwer-Lytton.  The  first  book  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  narrative  method  employed  in  the  novel.  About  his  narrative  method 
Collins  writes  that  the  story  ‘will  be  written  by  more  than  one  pen,  as  the  story  of  an 
offence  against  the  laws  is  told  in  court  by  more  than  one  witness...’32.  Vincent  Gilmore, 
a  character  in  the  novel,  also  later  reiterates  the  plan.33  The  point  to  remember  is  that  The 
Woman  in  White  is  a  story  of  an  offence  against  the  laws’  and  the  main  interest  of  the 
novel  does  not  lie  in  the  conflicts  and  complexities  of  the  characters  so  much  as  in  the 
unravelling  of  the  story  and  the  final  revelation  of  the  secret  in  Percival’s  life.  But  Rajani 
is  not  a  thriller.  Its  main  interest  lies  not  so  much  in  the  discovery  of  RajanI’s  title  to 
property  or  the  restoration  of  her  rights  as  in  Bankim’s  profound  psychological  insight  into 
the  unpredictable  complexities  of  the  characters.  The  novel  assumes  a  new  dimension  when 
subtle  changes  come  over  Rajani  as  the  poor  flower  girl  is  touched  by  love,  or  when  Lavanga 
breaks  into  a  confession  of  her  premarital  immaturity.  The  influence  of  The  Woman  in 
White  on  Rajani,  if  any,  is  superficial. 

Bankim  says  that  the  character  of  Rajani  is  modelled  on  Nydia.  But  a  careful  reading  of 
the  two  novels  shows  that  the  only  points  of  affinity  between  Nydia  and  Rajani  are  that 
both  of  them  are  flower-girls  and  that  both  are  blind  ;  but  there  are  significant  differences 
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between  Nydia  and  RajanI  in  terms  of  situation  and  sensibility.  Nydia  is  painfully  conscious 
of  her  position  as  a  slave  and  a  'look  of  resigned  sorrow,  of  tranquil  endurance  had  banished 
the  smile  but  not  the  sweetness  from  her  lips'5’4.  We  are  also  told  that  ‘sold  early  into 
slavery. ..the  kindlier  feelings  naturally  profuse  in  the  breast  of  Nydia,  were  nipped  and 
blighted  ,35  RajanI  does  not  indulge  in  self-pity.  She  asserts  herself  and  claims  to  be  equal 
to  those  who  have  eyes.36  She  is  as  much  assertive  in  defying  her  physical  handicap  as 
in  declaring  her  love  for  Sacindra.  Nydia  is  a  taciturn  lover  ;  she  never  speaks  out  and 
Glaucus  is  not  perceptive  enough  to  understand  her  feeling  for  him.  ‘Glaucus,  I  am  a  slave  ; 
what  business  have  I  with  grief  or  joy  ?37,  she  says.  Unlike  Nydia,  RajanI  constantly  asserts 
herself  with  unflinching  determination,  leaves  her  home,  demonstrates  her  physical  strength 
and  capacity  for  self-defence  by  breaking  a  very  hard  stick  and  expresses  her  profound 
gratitude  (not  love)  to  Amarnath. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  is  a  historical  romance  in  which  Nydia  is  just  a  character, 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  RajanI  from  whom  the  title  is  derived  is  the 
most  important  figure.  In  the  very  first  section  we  hear  the  story  directly  from  her  and  the 
narration  carries  conviction.  Like  Joyce  in  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  or  Faulkner 
in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  Bankim  describes  the  events  through  the  sensibility  of  the 
speaker.  Since  RajanI  is  blind,  her  other  senses  are  very  strong.  Touched  by  Saclndra  she 
is  touched  by  love,  and  she  describes  her  experience  of  sudden  wakening  to  the  feelings  of 
love  purely  in  tactile,  olfactory  and  auditory  terms3*.  Nydia  simply  activates  the  imagination 
of  Bankim,  a  born  romantic,  and  he  creates  a  character  that  is  far  more  complex,  far  more 
interesting  and  far  more  convincing  than  Nydia. 


VI 

In  Bankim's  novels  unforeseen  events,  astrological  predictions,  hermits  and  sages  play 
significant  roles  in  the  construction  and  development  of  the  plot.  In  Durgesnan dim  Abhiram 
Svamf  s  instruction39  to  ally  with  the  king  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  story  in  general  and  the  denouement  of  the  novel  in  particular.  In  Mrinalini  the  story 
is  set  in  motion  with  Madhavacarya’s  instruction  to  Hemcandra.  In  Yugalahguriya  the  story 
is  only  an  enactment  of  an  astrological  prediction.  In  Candrasekhar  Ramananda  SvamI  plays 
a  crucial  role  in  the  restoration  of  SaivalinI  and  the  development  of  the  relation  between 
Candrasekhar  and  Saivalinl.  RajanI  gains  her  vision  through  the  grace  of  a  sannyasl.  The 
astrological  prediction  about  Mabarak  influences  the  course  of  events  in  Rajsinha.  The 
cryptic  prediction  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  way  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  plot  of 
Sitaram.  In  Kapalkundala  Kapalik  is  a  central  figure.  The  nameless  Mahapurus  who  appears 
in  the  concluding  section  of  Anandamath  seems  to  be  omniscient40.  His  speech  confirms 
the  impression  that  he  knows  everything  and  can  clearly  look  into  the  future. 

It  is  evident  that  sannyasis  play  an  important  functional  role  in  the  fictive  world  of 
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Bankim.  While  the  phenomenon  may  be  traced  to  Bankim’s  personal  belief  in  the  paranormal 
faculties  of  a  sannyasl,  the  fact  remains  nevertheless  that  sannyasTs  never  appear  so  crucially 
in  nineteenth-century  Western  fiction.  In  Scott’s  The  Talisman  the  hermit  Theodorick  of 
Engaddi  dwindles  into  insignificance  as  Scott  makes  history  serve  his  own  purposes  by 
inventing  characters  and  situations  and  blending  them  with  real  people  and  historical  events. 
The  predominance  of  sannyasls  in  Bankim’s  novels  lends  them  a  local  colour  and  puts  them 
firmly  in  the  Indian  tradition. 


VII 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Bankim  differs  from  the  eminent  British,  continental  and  American 
novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  design,  motivation  and  practice. 

We  have  already  seen  the  nature  of  the  ‘influence’  that  Scott,  Bulwer-Lytton  and  Collins 
had  on  the  novels  of  Bankim.  We  may  now  consider  a  few  other  Victorian  novelists.  The 
‘diffuse  positivism  of  a  utilitarian  age’  that  we  find  in  Thackeray  (1811-1863)  is  absent  in 
Bankim.  Bankim  is  superior  to  Dickens  (1812-1870)  as  an  artist.  The  novels  of  Anthony 
Trollope  (1815-1882)  deal  mainly  with  a  small  provincial  town  and  the  ecclesiastical  world 
and  offer  some  glimpses  of  social  life.  Bankim  has  little  in  common  with  George  Eliot 
(1819-1880)  whose  novels  are  marked  by  ethical  doctrines.  Bankim  is  as  much  free  from 
the  eccentricity  of  George  Meredith  (1828-1909)  as  from  the  utopian  vision  of  Samuel  Butler 
(1835-1902).  He  does  not  share  the  tragic  vision  of  Hardy  (1840-1928),  nor  does  he  condemn, 
like  Hardy,  the  whole  of  modern  civilization. 

The  French  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  quite  rich  in  fiction.  But  a  cursory 
look  at  some  of  the  important  novelists  of  the  century  would  reveal  their  differences  from 
Bankim.  Stendhal’s  (1783-1842)  The  Red  and  the  Black  shows  psychological  realism,  but 
its  chief  character  is  a  villain.  Balzac  (1799-1850)  was  more  interested  in.  social  realism  than 
psychological  realism.  The  themes  of  the  historical  romances  of  Victor  Hugo  (1802-1885) 
are  very  different  from  the  themes  of  Bankim’s  novels.  The  novels  of  Flaubert  (1821-1880), 
the  most  influential  of  the  nineteenth-century  European  novelists,  are  marked  by  excessive 
romanticism  tempered  by  technical  devices  including  attempts  to  attain  total  objectivity. 
His  Madame  Bovary  (1857)  is  a  domestic  novel  of  psychological  realism  no  doubt  and  the 
character  of  Emma  may  remind  one  of  Rohini  of  Krisnakanter  Will,  but  there  are  vital 
differences.  Emma  was  an  unmarried  woman  when  she  fell  in  love  with  Charles.  Heloise 
is  very  different  from  Bhramar  and  the  ending  of  Charles  is  different  from  the  ending  of 
Govindalal.  Alexandre  Dumas  (1802-1870),  a  writer  of  historical  romance,  was  a  prolific 
writer.  But  his  characters  are  flat.  The  naturalism  of  £mile  Zola  (1840-1902)  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Bankim.  A  critic  has  discovered  an  affinity  between  Le  Manage  de  Loti  of  Pierre 
Loti  (1850-1923)  and  Kapalkundala.  We  should  only  bear  in  mind  that  Le  Manage  de  Loti, 
a  romance  of  sentimental  adventure  in  the  languid  setting  of  Tahiti,  was  published  in  1880 
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while  Kapalkundala  was  published  in  1866. 

In  Russia  great  writers  like  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy  immensely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growth  ol  fiction  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  world  of  fiction  that 
they  created  is  essentially  different  from  the  world  of  Bankim.  Dead  Souls  of  Gogol 
(1809-1852)  is  a  social  satire.  Turgenev  (1818-1883)  was  interested  in  the  human  details  that 
lie  behind  the  so-called  history.  Dostoyevsky  (1821-1881),  a  great  writer  who  paints  like 
Rembrandt,  is  an  urban  novelist  and  the  world  of  his  novels  is  the  world  of  overcrowded 
cities.  Tolstoy  (1828-1910)  puts  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  people  are  always  carried  forward 
by  a  force  which  they  do  not  really  understand.  The  characters  of  Tolstoy  are  generally 
formed  before  the  novel  practically  begins.  In  Bankim  a  character  evolves  from  within  and 
develops  through  interaction  with  other  characters. 

When  we  turn  to  America  we  meet  three  major,  novelists  :  Hawthorne  (1804-1864), 
Melville  (1819-1891)  and  James  (1843-1916),  and  their  illustrious  predecessor  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  (1789-1851).  But  Bankim  does  not  share  Hawthorne’s  preoccupation  with 
the  problem  of  evil  as  evidenced  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1850).  The  symbolic  allegory  of 
Melville’s  Moby  Dick  or  the  adventure  of  Omoo  is  not  Bankim’s  concern.  Henry  James 
was  a  pioneer  in  psychological  realism  and  formal  architectonics,  but  his  themes  are  very 
different  from  Bankim’s.  Bankim  has  only  this  much  in  common  with  Cooper  that  like 
him  Bankim  was  also  intensely  nationalistic  ;  conscious  of  the  past  achievements  and  poten¬ 
tialities  ol  his  counnry,  he  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  development  of  a  great  nation. 

In  Italy,  Manzoni  (1785-1873),  a  leading  romantic  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
made  a  heroic  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  divine  efrder  really  does  work  in  reality. 
Bankim  does  not  evince  any  such  avowed  intention. 


VIII 

Indian  fiction  was  born  out  of  an  interaction  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  Bankim, 
extremely  well-read  in  Western  literature,  absorbed  Western  influence,  assimilated  it  into 
his  blood  stream  and  produced  novels  which  are  basically  Indian.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
range  of  subjects  and  the  depth  of  feeling,  in  the  depiction  of  the  subtle  nuances  of  human 
characters,  in  the  grasp  of  dramatic  potentialities  of  human  situations,  in  the  control  of 
narrative  materials  and  in  the  understanding  of  history,  society  and  man,  Bankim  is  different 
from  his  Western  compeers. 

The  appellative  ‘Scott  of  Bengal’  is  a  colonial  myth. 
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ON  STAGE  AND  CELLULOID 


Ashok  Mukhopadhyay 


BENGALI  theatre  since  its  inception  has  been  drawing  nourishment  from  the  rich  heritage 
of  Bengali  fictional  literature.  Kulin  Kula  Sarvasva  (written  in  1852  or  1854)  by  Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna  was  the  first  original  Bengali  play*.  It  received  a  literary  award  and  was  staged 
in  1856  or  1857,  while  commercial  theatre  in  Bengal  had  its  beginning  in  1872.  Only  a  few 
plays  worth  the  name  were  written  during  these  two  decades  and  as  playwrights  only 
Michael  Madhusudan,  Dinabandhu  Mitra  and  Ramnarayan  Tarkaratna  deserve  mention. 

Gerasim  Lebedeff  translated  two  English  plays  into  Bengali  and  produced  them  at  a  small 
theatre  in  Calcutta  in  1795.  But  those  two  playlets  cannot  claim  the  distinction  of  original 
dramatic  composition.  If  Kulin  Kula  Sarvasva  by  Ramnarayan  be  hailed  as  the  first  Bengali 
drama,  then  the  first  play  with  which  the  public  theatre  started  in  Bengal  was  Nil  Darpan 
(1872)  by  Dinabandhu  Mitra.  Some  theatre-enthusiasts  of  Calcutta  launched  the  project  on 
7  December  1872  at  an  auditorium  in  Bagbajar,  Calcutta  and  it  was  ambitiously  called 
‘National  Theatre’.  Dinabandhu  Mitra  provided  the  primary  impetus  with  a  few  excellent 
satires  written  and  produced  in  December  1872  and  January  1873.  Ramnarayan  contributed 
a  comedy  in  end-January.  But  in  February  and  March  the  new-born  National  Theatre  was 
gasping  for  the  want  of  new  plays.  Ultimately  it  closed  down  in  March  1873. 

One  young  man,  who  was  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  National  Theatre,  had 
learned  his  lesson  from  the  whole  enterprise.  Tie  later  proved  to  be  the  first  great  director-ac¬ 
tor  of  the  Bengali  stage  and  also  a  very  fluent  playwright.  He  was  Girishchandra  Ghosh. 
The  young  Girish  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bankim  whose  hold  on  the  Bengali  reading 
public  at  that  time  was  supreme.  Novelty  of  plots,  superb  story-telling  and  living  characters 
earned  him  tremendous  popularity  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Apart  from  his  great  command 
over  craft,  Bankimchandra  appealed  strongly  to  contemporary  Bengali  ethos.  He  was  the 
first  graduate  of  Calcutta  University  and  imbibed  all  the  values  of  the  Bengali  Renaissance. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  well-read  man  and  used  the  model  of  the  English  fiction  in  his  own 
way.  At  the  same  time  he  had  not  lost  his  moorings  as  a  Hindu  Brahmin.  He  was  a 
conservative  in  many  respects  and  was  deeply  committed  to  traditional  Hinduism.  This 
produced  a  contradiction  in  Bankim  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  but  this  also  made  him 

*  Lebedeffs  plays  were  translations  from  English,  and  Vidyasundar  (1835)  was  merely  an  adaptation. 
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fascinating  as  a  creator.  In  him  was  truly  reflected  the  clash  between  the  modern  and  the 
traditional.  Girishchandra  was  thus  instinctively  drawn  to  the  novels  of  Bankim.  His  decision 
to  dramatize  Bankim’s  novels  started  a  long  tradition  of  public  theatre  in  Bengal — the 
tradition  of  adapting  novels  and  stories  for  the  stage.  In  the  century  that  followed  Bankim’s 
novels  provided  wonderful  material  for  the  stage.  The  debut  was  in  1873  with  Kapalkundala. 

About  six  months  after  the  inception  of  public  theatre  in  Calcutta,  Girishchandra  adapted 
Kapalkundala  for  a  production  at  the  Natmandir  of  Raja  Radhakanta  Dev.  It  was  on  10 
May  1873,  a  night  remarkable  for  a  strange  happening.  As  the  zero  hour  approached,  the 
bell  rang  and  people  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain  were  readying  themselves  for  the  excitement 
of  the  evening  :  it  was  descovered,  to  the  dismay  of  all,  that  the  script  was  missing.  As 
everybody  was  tense  and  a  disaster  was  on  the  cards,  Girishchandra  sent  for  a  copy  of  the 
novel  from  the  Raja’s  library.  As  he  got  the  book,  he  stood  at  the  wings  improvising 
dialogues,  prompting  them  to  the  actors  and  actresses  on  stage,  co-ordinating  the  different 
aspects  of  the  performance  from  back-stage,  and  doing  a  Herculean  job.  The  evening’s 
performance  was  saved,  but  the  first  stage-version  of  a  Bankim  novel  was  lost  for  ever. 

Girishchandra  adapted  the  same  novel  for  another  stage-production  in  1874  for  the  Great 
National  Theatre,  but  even  this  script  was  lost.  He  adapted  it  again  for  Emerald  Theatre 
in  1901  and  did  it  in  a  new  way.  He  directed  this  third  version  also  but  did  not  act.  In  1872, 
another  stage  adaptation  of  Kapalkundala  done  by  one  Atulkrishna  Mitra  also  became 
popular.  Later  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the  great  doyen  of  the  Bengali 
stage  Amarendranath  Dutta  also  produced  his  own  version  of  the  same  novel  which  was 
a  stunning  success  on  stage.  However,  a  comparison  of  the  three  versions  leaves  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  Girishchandra’s  adaptation  was  the  best.  It  was  most  faithful  to  the  novel 
and  most  sensitive  as  well. 

This  history  of  the  staging  of  Kapalkundala  is  mentioned  in  detail  as  this  is  a  typical 
example  suggesting  the  general  pattern.  Bankim’s  novels  proved  to  be  so  popular  on  stage 
that  very  often  several  versions  of  the  same  novel  were  done,  sometimes  even  simultaneously. 
The  second  encounter  between  Bankim  and  Girish  took  place  in  February  1874.  He  adapted 
the  famous  novella  Mrinalini,  for  the  Great  National  Theatre  which  started  in  1873  but 
failed  to  get  going.  Girishchandra  was  invited  as  actor-director  to  revitalize  the  theatre. 
Girish  immediately  turned  to  Bankim  and  selected  MrinalinI.  He  adapted  and  directed  the 
play  and  also  acted  in  the  lead  role.  The  success  of  Mrinalini  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
Bankim’s  novels  were  given  to  theatre.  Viharilal  Chattopadhyay  staged  DurgesnandinI 
immediately  after  Mrinalini  and  the  tradition  was  firmly  launched.  Many  are  the  names 
involved  in  the  work  of  stage-adaptation  of  them.  Girishchandra,  Viharilal,  Atulkrishna 
Mitra,  Amritalal  Basu  and  Amarendranath  Dutta  deserve  special  mention  for  having  done 
excellent  work  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  list  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  versions 
excluding  those  already  mentioned  is  provided  below  to  suggest  Bankim’s  popularity  on 
stage  : 
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Novel 


Theatre 


Date  of  first  Stage-adaptation 

performance 


Mrinalini 

Candrasekhar 

Visavriksa 

DurgesnandinI 

Anandamath 

Visa  vriksa 

Kapalkundala 

Krisnakanter  Will 

Candrasekhar 


Bengal  Theatre 
Bengal  Theatre 
National  Theatre 
National  Theatre 
National  Theatre 
Emerald  Theatre 
Emerald  Theatre 
Emerald  Theatre 
Star  Theatre 


16  April  1877 

16  March  1878 
9  March  1878 

22 June  1878 
24  March  1883 
23  April  1892 
September  1892 

17  December  1892 
8  September  1894 


Viharilal 

Viharilal 

Girishchandra 

Girishchandra 

Kedarnath 

Atulkrishna 

Atulkrishna 

Atulkrishna 

Amritalal 


One  may  keep  adding  to  the  list,  but  the  point  is  proved  beyond  dispute  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Bankim’s  novels  provided  a  constant  source  for  stage 
adaptation.  This  trend  continued  unabated  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  as  well. 
The  adaptations  of  RajanI,  Sltaram,  Rajsinha,  Devi  CaudhuranI  and  Indira  made  a  big  hit. 
The  leading  figure  of  Bengali  theatre  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Amarendranath  Dutta  presented  Bankim’s  novels  and  it  was  a  considerable  achievement. 
In  his  stage-production  of  Sltaram  in  1900  at  the  Classic  Theatre,  Amarendranath  Dutta 
created  history  by  appearing  on  the  stage  on  horse-back.  He  used  many  other  startling 
devices  which  were  hailed  as  well  as  criticized.  Girishchandra  remained  tireless  in  his  adap¬ 
tation  of  Bankim.  Other  notable  playwrights  turning  to  Bankim  for  theatre  material  were 
Amritalal  Bose,  Apareshchandra,  Mahendra  Gupta,  Sachindranath  Sengupta,  Birendra- 
krishna  Bhadra  and  Debnarayan  Gupta.  At  least  thirty  remarkable  versions  based  on  Bankim’s 
novels  were  put  on  the  Bengali  stage  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  twelve  proving  greatly 
successful  in  box-office  terms.  After  repeated  use  of  the  novels,  the  playwrights  turned 
temporarily  to  his  social  satires  like  Kamalakanter  Daptar  and  Muciram  Gud.  Bankim’s 
popularity  on  stage  inspired  the  theatre-makers  to  turn  to  Rabindranath  and  Saratchandra 
at  a  later  stage.  This  started  the  tradition  of  inter-action  between  fiction  and  drama  in  Bengal 
which  is  still  continuing.  However,  Bankim’s  novels  are  not  as  popular  now  on  stage  nor 
are  they  used  as  frequently.  However,  a  few  years  ago,  Krisnakanter  Will  ran  for  many 
nights  at  a  Calcutta  theatre  bearing  testimony  to  Bankim’s  undying  appeal  for  the  theatre¬ 
going  public.  But  such  events  have  become  rare. 


II 

Bankimchandra  died  in  1894,  while  the  first  film  based  on  a  Bankim  novel  was  made  in 
1922.  As  in  the  case  of  theatre,  Bankim’s  stories  became  instantly  popular  in  the  cinematic 
form.  It  was  the  silent  era  in  films  and  the  Indian  film  industry  was  at  its  nascent  stage. 
The  form  of  the  cinema  had  its  beginnings  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  In  the  earliest  days  of 
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Bengali  cinerfra,  the  making  of  feature  films  was  initiated  by  Dhiren  Gangopadhyay  (more 
well-known  as  D.G.  in  Indian  cinema).  He  received  the  patronage  ofJ.F.  Madan,  the  Parsee 
businessman.  The  Madan  company  made  the  first  full-length  silent  feature  film  Vilvamahgal. 
Very  soon  the  Madans  turned  to  the  novels  and  plays  of  Bankimchandra,  Rabindranath, 
Girishchandra  and  others.  In  the  early  phase,  Bankim  tops  the  list.  As  many  as  eleven  of 
his  novels  provided  materials  for  films  that  proved  to  be  very  popular.  Two  names  emerge 
as  pioneer  directors  of  films  based  on  Bankim  stories— Jyotishchandra  Bandyopadhyay  and 
Priyanath  Gangopadhyay.  Films  made  by  Jyotishchandra  include  Visavriksa  (1929),  Rajani 
(1929),  RadharanI,  Rajsinha  and  Mrinalini  (all  of  them  made  in  1930).  Priyanath  directed  Krisna¬ 
kanter  Will (1927),  Durgesnandini  ( 1927),  Kapalkundala  (1 929)  and  Devi Caudh urani (1931). 

Neswpaper  reviews  and  articles  in  different  contemporary  journals  make  it  clear  that 
while  almost  all  of  these  films  made  under  the  banner  of  the  Madan  Company  were  popular, 
not  many  were  excellent  as  works  of  art.  Only  two  films  made  by  Priyanath,  viz., 
Kapalkundala  and  Krisnakanter  Will,  were  artistically  significant  productions.  This  was 
only  to  be  expected  as  the  film-makers  in  those  early  days  were  groping  for  the  right  format 
and  searching  for  identity.  However,  these  early  efforts  had  established  a  tradition  that  set 
the  pattern  for  a  long  time  on  the  Bengali  stage — that  of  drawing  materials  for  films  from 
the  great  novels  and  stories  written  in  Bengali. 

As  one  moves  from  the  era  of  silent  films  to  the  ‘taikies’  one  finds  no  ebb  in  Bankim’s 
popularity.  Numerous  films  based  on  Bankim’s  novels  were  made  in  the  two  decades 
between  1930  and  1950.  The  Madans  had  earlier  bought  the  film-rights  of  Bankim’s  novels 
and  thus  they  had  the  sole  privilege  to  make  the  silent  films  on  Bankim.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  audio-visual  age,  movie-making  became  a  flourishing  industry.  Other  com¬ 
panies  apart  from  the  Madans  stepped  in,  of  which  the  New  Theatres  Company  was  the 
leading.  Under  the  competent  stewardship  of  Biren  Sarkar,  New  Theatres  ushered  in  a  new 
era  where  artistic  excellence  was  valued  as  much  as  commercial  success.  No  wonder  that 
eminent  writers  like  Premankur  Atarthi  and  Nripendrakrishna  Chattopadhyay  were  attracted 
to  scenario-writing  and  directors  like  Phani  Barua  and  Debaki  Kumar  Bose  made  their 
presence  felt.  The  great  actors  and  actresses  from  the  Bengali  theatre  like  Ahindra 
Choudhury,  Nirmalendu  Lahiri,  Durgadas  Bandyopadhyay,  Manoranjan  Bhattacharya, 
Shanti  Gupta,  Umasashi,  Malina  Devi  and  others  were  drawn  to  this  new  medium.  The 
film  industry  saw  the  birth  of  a  new  generation  of  actors  and  actresses  who  had  their  careers 
starting  with  films  and  not  on  the  stage.  All  of  them  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  new 
films  many  of  which  drew  their  sustenance  from  the  fictional  works  cf  Bankim. 

In  the  first  twenty  years  of ‘talkies’,  mention  should  be  made  of  Krisnakanter  Will  (1931), 
Kapalkundala  (1933),  Visavriksa  (1936),  Indira  (1937)  and  Candrasekhar  (1947),  made  under 
the  banners  of  the  Madans,  the  New  Theatres,  Radha  Films,  Debdatta  Films  and  Pioneer 
Pictures.  Of  them  all,  Candrasekhar  (1947)  produced  by  the  Pioneer  Pictures  and  directed 
by  Devaki  Kumar  Bose  was  highly  acclaimed.  Candrasekhar  is  a  historical  romance,  where 
the  background  is  historical  but  the  story  fictitious.  Devaki  Kumar  Bose  for  the  first  time 
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showed  the  courage  of  deviating  from  the  original  in  his  emphasis  and  interpretation.  He 
realized  that  the  nature  of  the  film  medium  demanded  this  freedom  of  interpretation.  His 
film  thus  raised  a  big  debate  on  the  relationship  between  literature  and  film  and  the  limits 
to  which  a  film-maker  might  go  in  recreating  a  literary  classic  on  celluloid.  Students  of 
modern  Indian  cinema  know  that  this  debate  again  flared  up  when  the  great  Satyajit  Ray 
made  film  after  film  based  on  the  works  of  Rabindranath,  Bibhutibhushan,  Tarasankar, 
Parasuram  and  others.  Devaki  Kumar  Bose  paid  great  attention  to  camera  work,  to  the 
details  of  set  and  costume,  to  editing  and  to  the  use  of  music  in  his  making  of  Candrasekhar. 
The  cast  included  such  stalwarts  as  Kanan  Devi,  Chabi  Biswas,  Ashok  Kumar  and  Bharati 
Devi,  all  of  whom  brought  to  life  the  stellar  roles.  This  film  thus  achieved  a  high  standard. 
Strangely  enough,  the  tradition  was  not  maintained  in  the  following  years  and  even 
Devaki  Kumar  Bose  who  later  made  fine  films  based  on  Rabindranath’s  play  or  Tarasankar’s 
novella,  did  not  return  to  Bankimchandra. 

This  very  brief  survey  ol  Bengali  films  based  on  Bankimchandra  would,  however,  remain 
incomplete  without  a  reference  to  Bankim’s  decline  in  popularity  in  the  Bengali  film  world 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Satyajit  Ray’s  Pather  Parhcali  (1956)  marked  a  watershed 
in  Indian  film.  He  later  made  films  based  on  novels  and  stories  by  Rabindranath,  Upen- 
drakishore,  Bibhutibhushan,  Tarasankar,  Parasuram,  Narendranath  Mitra,  Premendra 
Mitra,  Sunil  Gangopadhyay  and  Shankar  (apart  from  films  based  on  his  own  stories  and 
novels),  but  never  turned  to  Bankimchandra.  We  know  from  his  writings  and  references 
that  Ray  had  great  reverence  for  Bankim  as  a  writer.  In  one  of  his  most  famous  essays  on 
the  use  and  function  of  detail  in  literature,  Satyajit  refers  to  the  richness  of  detail  in  Bankim’s 
novels.  We  also  know  that  he  contemplated  a  film  version  of  Devi  Caudhurani,  but  his 
dream  remained  unrealized  due  to  various  non-artistic  reasons.  Pity  that  it  should  have  been 
so,  or  we  would  have  got  a  film  where  a  great  film  maestro  confronted  a  great  novelist. 
Other  significant  film-makers  who  arrived  after  Satyajit,  Jike  Mrinal  Sen  and  Rittik  Ghatak, 
also  never  leaned  on  Bankim  for  film  material.  The  younger  directors  like  Buddhadev 
Dasgupta  and  Gautam  Ghosh  have  exploited  literary  classics,  but  have  never  been  attracted 
to  Bankimchandra.  It  is  necessary  to  probe  this  apathy  to  Bankim  in  recent  years  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  Bengali  film-makers.  Some  infrequent  attempts  have  been  made,  but 
they  are  mostly  amateurish  and  crude.  Ironically,  Bankimchandra  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  widely-read  Bengali  novelists  and  his  ever-increasing  readership  is  reaching  across 
barriers  of  language  through  translation.  Then  how  do  we  explain  this  eclipse  of  Bankim 
on  the  Bengali  stage  as  also  in  Bengali  cinema  in  recent  years  ?  The  present  article  does  not 
attempt  any  investigation  into  this  phenomenon.  But  one  may  very  well  end  with  the  hope 
for  a  revival  of  interest  in  Bankimchandra  on  the  part  of  theatre-directors  and  film-makers 
in  Bengali.  Any  day  a  good  play  or  a  moving  film  based  on  Bankim’s  work  may  break 
the  ice  and  lead  to  a  rediscovery  of  Bankim  in  terms  of  audio-visual  recreation. 

N.B.  :  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Sri  Debnarayan  Gupta,  the  renowned  theatre-personality  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
Rittik  Ghatak  library  at  Nandan,  Calcutta,  for  advice  and  material. 


ON  OPEN-AIR  SHOW 


Prabhat  Kumar  Das 


THE  role  of  the  professional  yatra*  groups  of  Calcutta  in  the  cultural  life  of  West  Bengal 
as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  eastern  region  is  quite  significant.  Though  the  offices  of  the 
groups  are  situated  in  the  Chitpore  area  of  Calcutta,  this  indigenous  form  of  performing 
art  has  widely  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  villages  and  suburban  towns  of  Assam,  Bihar, 
Orissa  and  West  Bengal.  Before  the  partition,  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal  composed  a  large 
share  of  its  enthusiastic  audience. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  Mathuranath  Saha  established  a  yatra  group 
called  Theatrical  Yatraparty  and  arranged  to  perform  Haripada  Chattopadhyay’s  Padminl: 
The  early  plays  were  mostly  based  on  puranic  stories,  but  later  On  historical  plays  were 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  variety.  These  plays  also  became  quite  popular  for  their  emphasis 
on  dialogue  that  helped  create  a  dramatic  situation.  As  the  idea  of  the  historical  plays  was 
derived  from  the  stage  plays,  theatrical  techniques  left  a  lasting  impact  on  the  yatra,  in 
acting,  selection  of  themes,  music  and  the  mode  of  presentation. 

In  the  forties  of  the  present  century,  we  witness  a  compulsive  search  for  novelty  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  yatra  art-form.  At  that  time  various  theatrical  companies  of  Calcutta  created 
quite  a  stir  among  the  audience  presenting  Bankim’s  novels  on  the  stage  and  put  on  a  series 
of  plays  based  on  his  fictions.  Being  inspired  by  them,  the  professional  yatra  groups  of 


*  Yatra ,  an  open-air  opera  or  dramatic  production,  is  a  typical  native  art-form  presented  on  a  plain  wooden 
platform,  much  more  artless  than  what  is-  supposed  to  be  the  Shakespearian  stage.  It  is  a  bare  scaffold  and 
has  no  front  curtain,  no  scenic  backdrop,  no  hanging  arras,  no  alcove  ;  the  only  .accessory  is  instrumental 
music.  Consequently,  a  successful  performance  depends  on  appropriate  articulation  and  silence,  on  the  mani¬ 
pulation  of  voice,  gesture  and  song  ;  and  as  the  voice  has  to  reach  a  large  audience,  the  players  usually  rant 
out  declamatory  speeches.  But  the  spectators,  who  sit  or  stand  on  three  sides  of  the  platform,  enjoy  the  heroic 
bombast  and  action,  the  ranting  style  and  the  tearful  episodes  and  songs.  A  player,  personifying  conscience, 
occasionally  makes  his  appearance,  and  his  choric  comments  and  songs  add  a  new  dimension  to  a  mytholo- 
gical/religious/historical  tale,  or  a  story  of  everyday  life.  Another  thing  deserves  mention  :  the  close  contact 
between  the  players  strutting  on  the  stage  and  the  ordinary  spectators  who  indirectly  participate  in  the  action. 

For  better  or  worse,  this  indigenous  art-form  has  these  days  undergone  considerable  modification,  an 
inevitable  concomitant  of  urbanization.  There  are  steady  accretions  to  the  simple  framework  and  an  increasing 
reliance  on  external  machinery  ;  the  objective  is  to  achieve  audio-visual  effects.  For  each  advantage  one  has 
to  pay  a  price,  and  only  future  historians  of  the  dramatic  art  can  tell  whether  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
devices  is  a  gain  or  a  loss. 
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Chitpore,  which  were  desperately  trying  to  introduce  something  fresh  and  innovatory  in 
their  performances,  took  up  Bankimchandra’s  novels.  The  scripts  of  the  yatra,  true  to  type, 
were  written  and  performed.  The  props  of  yatra  in  comparison  with  films  and  stage  plays, 
were  insignificant — two  wooden  chairs  on  the  open  stage,  four  kerosene  lights  in  four 
corners  and  the  musicians  sitting  in  two  groups  on  two  sides  of  the  stage — but  they  left 
thousands  of  spectators  spell-bound.  The  use  of  proscenium,  the  introduction  of  electricity 
for  necessary  light  effects  and  acting  by  ladies  in' female  roles  are  all  events  of  the  recent 
past  in  yatra.  Bankimchandra’s  novels  became  popular  in  yatra  partly  for  their  able  adaptation 
in  yatra- script  and  partly  for  the  remarkable  acting  of  the  players  both  in  the  roles  of  men 
and  women.  Night  after  night,  year  after  year,  and  even  twice  in  the  same  place  during 
the  same  night,  they  were  performed.  Even  the  same  novel  by  a  different  group  after  the 
gap  of  some  years  was  acclaimed  by  the  audience. 

All  this  happened  almost  half  a  century  back.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  present  a  detailed 
description  of  those  performances.  Most  of  the  actors  who  took  part  in  those  performances 
are  no  more.  The  newspapers  and  journals  of  the  period  are  also  not  very  helpful  in  this 
matter  because  the  review  of  yatra  performances  was  not  in  vogue  in  those  days.  Even 
most  of  the  scripts  of  these  performances  have  remained  hnpublished  as  yet.  The  present 
article  is  mainly  based  on  the  available  pamphlets,  posters,  the  personal  experiences  of  the 
present  writer  and  interviews  with  a  few  living  actors  of  those  days. 

Any  history  of  the  modern  Bengali  yatra  performances  must  include  the  name  of  Brajen- 
drakumar  De  (1907-76).  A  student  of  Economics  and  headmaster  by  profession,  Brajen- 
drakumar  in  his  long  period  as  a  palakar  (script-writer  of  the  yatra)  brought  about  certain 
radical  changes  in  the  selection  of  plot,  in  dialogue,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scenes,  etc. 
His  career  as  a  yatra- wright  began  in  his  teens  with  Bankimchandra:s  Candrasekhar.  He 
rewrote  it  in  his  later  years  for  a  juvenile  edition.  He  also  prepared  the  yatra- script  of 
Bankimchandra’s  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Anandamath.  But  none  of  the  three  scripts  was 
either  performed  or  published. 

Saurindramohan  Chattopadhyay  (1901 — ),  a  successful  yatra- wright  of  Bankimchandra’s 
novels,  was  also  a  teacher  by  profession.  A  writer  of  some  repute,  his  poems  were  published 
in  Kallol,  Kali  Kalam,  Pragati,  Dhupchaya,  etc.  A  freedom-fighter  and  an  activist  of  the 
Jugantar  group  in  his  youth,  his  debut  as  a  yatra- wright  in  his  later  years  is  quite  accidental. 
He  was  invited  by  Srikrishna  Library,  a  publishing  house,  to  write  a  yatra- script  based  on 
Bankimchandra’s  Rajsinha.  The  manuscript  was  prepared,  but  before  it  was  published, 
Ranjan  Opera  produced  it  as  a  yatrapala  under  the  title  Rupnagarer  Meye.  Later  on  in  the 
printed  version  of  the  script,  Saurindramohan  wrote  in  the  preface  : 

The  novels  of  Sahitya  Samrat  (the  literary  emperor)  Bankimchandra  are  as  popular 
and  familiar  to  the  Bengalis  as  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata.  Rajsinha  is 
one  of  Bankimchandra’s  immortal  novels  and  my  Rupnagarer  Meye  is  based  on 
it.  Earlier  the  late  Rasaraj  Amritalal  Basu  and  respected  playwright  Mahendranath 
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Gupta  adapted  Rajsinha,  making  it  suitable  for  the  stage.  Both  the  versions  have 
been  successfully  staged  in  Calcutta  and  are  being  staged  even  now.  The  relevance 
of  another  adaptation  may  be  questioned. 

Probably  to  remain  true  to  the  then  prevailing  fashion  of  ending  a  play  with  a  happy 
reunion,  Saurindramohan  ended  the  story  with  Cahcalkumari’s  marriage  with  Rajsinha.  As 
the  play  centred  on  Cancalkumari,  the  princess  of  Rupnagar,  Saurindramohan  could  have 
changed  the  title  of  the  play  too.  Saurindramohan  in  the  above-mentioned  introduction 
submitted  : 

The  yatra- form  as  a  genre  has  some  specific  demands,  and  I  could  not  use  the 
dialogues  written  by  Bankimchandra  verbatim.  I  have  also  been  constrained  to 
exclude  the  last  part  of  his  novel  in  my  adaptation  for  exploiting  the  necessary 
dramatic  effect. 

Ranjan  Opera,  a  yatra- group  established  by  the  royal  family  of  Hetampur  in  Birbhum 
district,  enacted  Rupnagarer  Meye  (The  Maid  of  Rupnagar)  in  the  then  East  Bengal  for 
the  first  time  in  1352  B.S.  As  the  first  few  presentations  were  not  satisfactory,  the  dramatist 
rewrote  the  first  few  scenes  at  the  request  of  Panchu  Sen,  the  main  actor  of  the  group. 
Later  it  was  a  highly  successful  yafra-performance,  and  the  cast  included  Bijay  Bhadra, 
Gopal  Chattopadhyay,  Jivan  Mukhopadhyay  and  others.  Its  music  was  composed  by  Dhiren 
Das  and  Amiya  Bhattacharya,  and  the  dance  sequences  were  planned  by  Haripada  Ghosh. 
Mukul  Rani  (Sri  Mukul  Bose)  and  Chhabi  Rani  (Sri  Shyamapada  Ray),  who  acted  in  the 
roles  of  Cancalkumari  and  Nirmalkumari  respectively,  created  a  very  favourable  impression. 
Nanilal  Giri,  who  by  that  time  had  acquired  a  commendable  competence  as  an  instrumen¬ 
talist,  was  equally  successful  in  minor  female  roles. 

The  next  yatra-script  of  the  novel  was  written  by  Binaykrishna  Mukhopadhyay  (1902-66) 
and  was  produced  by  New  Gauranga  Opera.  After  thirty-six  years,  Manas  Dutta  Gupta 
wrote  another  script  based  on  the  same  novel  and  it  was  performed  under  the  banner  of 
Janata  Opera.  Tapankumar  Bandyopadhyay  directed  it  and  acted  the  main  part.  Pasupati 
Bhattacharya  composed  its.  music.  In  Saurindramohan’s  Rupnagarer  Meye,  Alamgir  and 
Rajsinha  did  not  meet  each  other  in  the  last  scene,  but  in  Manas  Dutta  Gupta’s  script  they 
met  each  other  and  this  dramatic  sequence  was  a  lively  presentation  mainly  for  Tapankumar’s 
enviable  acting.  Sanchayita  Chatterjee’s  acting  in  the  role  of  Cancalkumari  is  also  worth 
mentioning. 

Saurindramohan’s  significant  attempt  was  Bankimchandra’s  Candrasekhar  for  the  Pravas 
Opera.  Sub-titled  Premer  Vali  (Love’s  Sacrifice),  it  was  staged  by  Panchu  Sen  and  others 
who  formed  the  Pravas  Opera  after  the  closure  of  the  Ranjan  Opera.  Sarat  Mukhopadhyay 
acted  the  title  role,  while  Bishan  Haidar  and  Panchu  Sen  appeared  in  the  roles  of  $aivalini 
and  Mirkasem  respectively.  Candrasekhar  became  so  popular  in  yatra  that  it  was  staged  in 
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moiussil  towns  and  villages  several  times.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  yatra- 
play  published  on  1  Jyaistha  1384  B.S.,  Saurindramohan  wrote  : 

Once  this  play  was  staged  by  Pravas  Opera  with  commendable  success  night 
after  night.  The  interest  of  the  play  has  not  waned  as  yet.  Even  this  year  Nava 
Chittaranjan  Opera,  a  very  small  group  with  so  many  limitations  like  editing  etc., 
has  been  able  to  earn  its  bread  for  a  full  year. 

In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that  since  Chandrasekhar  was  produced  by  Nava 
Chittaranjan  Opera  in  1383  B.S.,  varied  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  form  and  style  of 
presentation  in  yatra.  The  time-span  of  the  stage  play  has  been  reduced  to  three  to  three-and- 
a-halt  hours  Irom  the  earlier  four  to  five  hours.  The  number  of  songs  has  been  reduced  as 
well  as  that  of  the  side  characters.  By  this  time  actresses  playing  the  female  roles  gained 
favour  with  the  audience.  Sahana  Basu,  a  highly  talented  actress  with  rare  skill  in  song  and 
dance,  acted  the  role  of  Saivalinl.  Sakti  Bhattacharya,  Santi  Chakravarti  and  Ratankumar 
acted  quite  successfully  the  roles  ot  Mirkasem,  Candrasekhar  and  Pratap  respectively.  The 
play  was  edited  and  directed  by  Sakti  Bhattacharya  and  its  music  was  composed  by  Amiya 
Bhattacharya.  The  use  of  light  for  various  theatrical  effects  was  its  special  attraction. 

Jitendranath  Basak  (1324  B.S. — ),  a  teacher  in  a  primary  school  in  North  Bengal,  wrote 
a  yatra- script  of  Durgesnandini  for  Nava  Ranjan  Opera.  Directed  by  Panchu  Sen,  it  was 
popular  with  the  audience.  The  cast  included  Panchu  Sen  (Katlu  Khan),  Swapankumar  and 
later  Bijan  Mukherjee  and  Gopal  Chatterjee  (Osman),  Kshitischandra  Biswas  (known  as 
Kshitis  Rani — Vimala),  Nanilal  Giri  (Tilottama),  Sambhunath  Nayak  (known  as  Putul  Rani) 
and  later  Sunilkumar  Maity  (known  as  Shatadal — Ayesha). 

Another  important  attempt  at  writing  a  yatra- script  based  on  Durgesnandini  was  made 
by  Viresvar  Dhar  with  the  sub-title  Bahglar  Durga  (The  Fort  of  Bengal).  Published  on  1 
Vaisakh  1358  B.S.,  it  was  first  staged  by  Shiva-Durga  Opera  of  Kanchantala.  A  typical 
yatra- script,  the  play  accommodated  a  good  number  of  songs  and  the  dialogues  were  written 
in  amitraksar  verse.  The  prologue  of  the  play  is  unique  in  a  sense.  Here  the  yatra- wright 
introduces  a  dream-sequence  where  Bankim’s  Soul  and  Dream  converse  with  each  other  : 
history  and  imagination  meet. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  seventies,  Mohan  Opera  staged  Satyaprakash  Dutta’s  (1333  B.S.) 
script  of  the  same  novel  under  the  direction  of  Mohan  Chattopadhyay.  Mohan  Chat- 
topadhyay  acted  the  part  of  Osman  while  Tushar  Chattopadhyay,  Mita  Chattopadhyay, 
Sonali  Goswami  and  Mina  Mondal  played  the  roles  of  Katlu  Khan,  Ayesha,  Tilottama  and 
Vimala  respectively.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  Anil  De  wrote  the  script  of 
Durgesnandini  and  directed  it  in  1988  for  the  Natyayan,  a  group  theatre  of  Calcutta.  It  was 
a  composite  form,  an  admixture  of  theatre  and  yatra,  which  the  group  designated  as  theatra. 

The  credit  of  writing  the  highest  number  of  yatra-scripts  based  on  Bankimchandra’s 
novels  goes  to  Anandamay  Bandyopadhyay  (1921-91).  In  1954,  he  wrote  two  yatra- plays, 
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namely  Devi  Caudhurani  and  Kapalkundala,  for  two  professional  groups  of  Calcutta.  Devi 
Caudhurani  was  directed  by  Gopal  Chattopadhyay  of  the  New  Ganesh  Opera.  The  cast 
included  Gopal  Chattopadhyay,  Surendranath  Mukhopadhyay,  Barada  Sardar,  Bholanath 
Pal,  Anandamay  Bandyopadhyay,  Mukunda  Ghosh  (Das)  Gurudas  Dhara,  Abhay  Haidar, 
Phani  Ganguly,  Chhabi  Rani  and  others.  Quite  popular  for  long  five  years,  the  cast  later 
included  such  popular  actors  as  Phanibhusan  Vidyabinod,  Purnendusekhar  Bandyopadhyay 
and  Sujit  Pathak.  The  renowned  instrumentalist  Panchanan  Pal  composed  its  background 
music  while  Binod  Dhara  sang  its  songs  in  his  inimitable  voice. 

Though  no  other  Calcutta  group  later  produced  Devi  Caudhurani  professionally,  Utpal 
Dutt  wrote  a  new  yatra- script  entitled  Sannyasir  Tarabarl  (The  Sword  of  the  Monks)  in 
the  perspective  of  the  sannyasl  revolt.  In  this  highly  successful  yatra-phy,  Barnali  Ban¬ 
dyopadhyay  acted  the  role  of  Praphulla.  Niranjan  Ghosh,  who  acted  the  role  of  Bhavanl 
Pathak  in  the  same  group  later  joined  Sushil  Natya  Company  and  directed  Jyotirmay  De 
Biswas’s  play  Bhavanl  Pathak.  His  actng  in  the  title  role  is  still  remembered  by  elderly  people. 

The  New  Royal  Binapani  Opera  presented  Anandamay  Bandyopadhyay’s  Kapalkundala 
with  the  celebrated  actor  Mahcndra  Gupta  in  the  role  of  Jahangir.  The  director  was  Bijan 
Mukhopadhyay.  Banaphul  (Kanailal  Das)  acted  the  role  of  Kapalkundala.  Ajatashatru 
(Ramen  Basil  Mallik),  after  some  sixteen  years,  wrote  the  yatra  version  of  the  same  novel 
and  directed  it  for  Jana-natya,  but  it  could  not  hit  the  box  office. 

In  the  sixties,  social  and  domestic  plays  became  popular  with  the  audience. 

In  1373  B.S.  (1966),  Saunndramohan  Chattopadhyay  prepared  a  yatra-script  of  Krisna¬ 
kanter  Will  (Krisnakanta’s  Will)  for  the  Tarun  Opera.  The  actors  and  actresses  included 
Phani  Bhushan  Vidyavinod,  Menta  Basu,  Pannalal  Chakravarti,  Bhola  Pal,  Chhabi  Chatter- 
jee,  Barnali  Banerjee  and  others.  Bankimchandra’s  Krisnakanter  Will  is  one  of  the  few  rare 
domestic  plays  that  became  successful  on  the  stage.  As  the  preceding  social/domestic  yatra 
plays  were  original,  the  yatra- wright  had  to  make  some  changes  while  adapting  Krisnakanter 
Will  for  the  stage.  He  introduced  a  new  character,  Vivek  (man’s  conscience,  as  the  chorus  in 
Greek  plays),  who  sang  most  of  the  songs  of  the  play.  Sumati  and  Kumati,  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil,  who  appear  in  the  novel,  also  sang  a  few  songs  in  the  play. 

Bijan  Mukherjee  directed  the  yatra-script  based  on  Visavriksa  by  Anandamay  Ban¬ 
dyopadhyay  for  Kundu  Natya  Company  in  1375  B.S.  (1968)  with  Rajen  Saha  and  Bela 
Sarkar  (Senior)  in  the  roles  of  Devendra  Dutta  and  SuryamukhI  respectively. 

Anandamay  Bandyopadhyay's  script  of  RajanI  was  directed  by  Dilip  Chattopadhyay  on 
behalf  of  Nava  Ranjan  Opera  in  1377  B.S.  (1970).  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dilip 
Chattopadhyay  previously  played  the  roles  of  Dayal  Shah,  Katlu  Khan  and  Krisnakanta  in 
the  yatra- plays  Rupnagarer  Meye  (The  Maid  of  Rupnagar),  DurgesnandinI  and  Krisna¬ 
kanter  Will  (Krisnakanta’s  Will)  respectively  in  three  different  groups.  The  same  script  was 
staged  by  Binapani  Opera  with  the  title  Phuloyali  (The  Flower  Girl)  after  eleven  years. 

Some  other  attempts  were  made  by  different  groups  in  the  last  few  decades. 

Anandamay  Bandyopadhyay  prepared  the  yatra- script  ol  Bankimchandra’s  Anandamath 
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for  Satyambar  Opera  in  the  forties.  His  other  successful  attempt  was  Bankim’s  MrinalinI 
for  New  Ganesh  Opera.  The  script  of  Bankimchandra’s  Subarnagolak  by  Santosh  Sen  was 
directed  by  the  film-actor  Jahar  Ray  later  for  Srima  Natya  Company.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  centenary  celebrations  of  Vande  Mataram,  Ramen  Lahiri  rescribed  Bankim’s  Anan- 
damath  for  the  Natyabharati.  Sagar  Sen,  the  celebrated  singer  of  Tagore  songs,  was  the 
music  composer  of  the  yatra- play. 

A  real  native  art-form,  yatra  has  been  the  most  popular  performing  art  in  Bengal.  The 
script-writers,  directors,  actors  and  actresses  of  the  yatra- groups  must  be  commended  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  presenting  Bankim’s  novels  to  the  masses.  Rooted  very  deep  in  the 
culture  of  the  country  folk,  the  rusticity  of  the  yatra  performances  has  a  rare  vitality  that 
even  a  highly  urbanized  production  does  not  possess. 


BANKIMCHANDRA’S  NOVELS  IN  YATRA-PERFORMANCE 


Year  of  first  The  title  of  the 

oduction  (B.S.)  yatra- play 

Script-writer 

1352 

Rupnagarer  Meye 
(Rajsinha) 

Saurindramohan 

Chattopadhyay 

1353 

DurgesnandinT 

Jiten  Basak 

1353 

Rajsinha 

Binaykrishna 

Mukhopadhyay 

1354 

Anandamath 

Anandamay 

Bandyopadhyay 

1355 

Candrasekhar 

Saurindramohan 

Chattopadhyay 

1357 

DurgesnandinT 

Biresvar  Dhar 

1361 

Devi  Caudhurani 

Anandamay 

Bandyopadhyay 

1361 

Kapalkundala 

Anandamay 

Bandyopadhyay 

1373 

Krisnakanter  Will 

Saurindramohan 

Chattopadhyay 

1374 

MrinalinI 

Anandamay 

Bandyopadhyay 

1375 

Visavriksa 

Anandamay 

Bandyopadhyay 

1377 

RajanI 

Anandamay 

Bandyopadhyay 

1381 

Suvarnagolak 

Santosh  Sen 

1383 

Candrasekhar 

Saurindramohan 

Chattopadhyay 

1384 

Devi  Caudhurani 

? 

Group 

Director 

Ranjan  Opera 

Panchu  Sen 

Nava  Ranjan  Opera  Panchu  Sen 

New  Gauranga  Opera  ? 

Satyambar  Opera 

p 

Prabhas  Opera 

p 

Shiv-Durga  Opera 
New  Ganesh  Opera 

p 

Gopal  Chattopadhyay 

Binapani  Opera 

p 

Tarun  Opera 

New  Ganesh  Opera 
Kundu  Natya 
Company 

Kundu  Natya 
Company 

Nava  Ranjan  Opera 

Phanibhusan 

Vidyavinod 

Bijan 

Mukhopadhyay 
Bijan  Mukhopadhyay 

Dilip  Chattopadhyay 

Sri  Ma  Opera 

Nava  Chittaranjan 
Opera 

Kalyani  Opera 

Jahar  Ray 

Shakti  Bhattacharya 

p 
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Year  of  first 

The  title  of  the 

Script-writer 

Group 

production  (B.S.)  yatra- play 

1385 

Durgesnandim 

Satyaprakash  Datta 

Mohan  Opera 

1386 

Anandamath 

Ramen  Lahiri 

Natya  Bharati 

1386 

Kapalkundala 

Ajatashatru 

Jananatya 

(Ramen  Basu  Mallick) 

1388 

Rajsinha 

Manas  Dutta  Gupta 

Janata  Opera 

1388 

Phuloyali  (RajanI) 

Anandamay 

Binapani  Opera 

Bandyopadhyay 


Director 

Mohan 

Chattopadhyay 
Ramen  Lahiri 
Ajatashatru 

Tapankumar 

Bandyopadhy 

? 


translated  by 
Ramkumar  Mukhopadhyay 


INDIA  AND  THE  MODERN  AGE 


Rachel  Van  M.  Baumer 


THE  nineteenth  century  was  approaching  the  end  of  its  third  quarter  when  Bankimchandra 
started  his  magazine  Vangadarsan.  During  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  he  wrote  a  lengthy 
article  on  the  economic  plight  of  the  peasants  of  Bengal.  His  introduction  to  the  subject 
presented  observations  quite  different  from  the  main  thrust  of  his  topic.  Looking  back  over 
those  momentous  years,— more  than  thirty  of  which  he  could  remember  himself,— he 
summarized  the  radical  changes  effecting  the  lives  of  middle  and  upper  class  Indians  as  a 
result  of  scientific  and  technological  innovations  of  the  period. 

A  lot  of  noise  can  be  heard  these  days  about  our  country’s  improvement.  So  long 
our  country  was  on  its  way  to  ruin,  now  by  virtue  of  this  skillful  British  administ¬ 
ration  we  are  becoming  civilized.  Our  country  is  being  greatly  benefited. 

Don  t  you  see  what  benefits  ?Just  consider,  an  iron  horse,  exceeding  in  strength 
a  crore  of  Indra  s  horses,  is  covering  a  month’s  journey  in  one  day  on  an  iron 
road.  Look  again,  where  Diggaj  had  been  swept  along  the  high  waves  of  the 
Ganges,  a  fire-powered  boat  carrying  trade  cargo  divides  them  like  a  playful 
swan.  Today  your  father  is  stricken  at  dawn  in  Benares  with  a  life-threatening 
illness.  Electricity,  descending  from  the  air,  gives  you  the  news  ;  by  nightfall  you 
are  sitting  at  his  feet  and  take  care  of  him.  That  disease  was  formerly  incurable  ; 
now  by  virtue  of  the  new  medical  science,  doctors  have  cured  it.  The  land  which 
now  glitters  like  the  star-filled  heavens  with  large  buildings,  was,  in  former  days, 
the  home  of  tigers  and  bears.  That  highway  you  are  looking  at, — fifty  years  ago 
in  that  very  place,  after  dark  you  would  have  fallen  in  the  slippery  mud  and 
broken  your  leg,  or  you  would  have  died  at  the  hands  of  robbers  ;  now  millions 
of  .gas-powered  moons  are  shining  there.  Watchmen  have  been  stationed  there 
for  your  protection,  and  a  carriage  stands  ready  to  transport  you.  Look  where 
you  are  seated.  Where  there  were  a  torn  quilt  and  a  torn  mat  in  the  old  days, 
now  there  are  carpet,  couch,  chandelier,  candelabra,  marble,  alabaster,— how 
much  shall  I  mention  ?  The  babu,  adjusting  his  telescope,  is  observing  an 
eclipse  of  a  satellite  of  the  planet  Jupiter  ;  if  he  had  been  born  fifty  years  earlier, 
he  would  have  been  worshipping  Jupiter  with  rice,  bananas,  incense  and  lamps 
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all  this  while.  I,  unlucky  wretch,  have  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  begun  to  write 
on  social  theory  for  Vahgadarsan  on  foolscap  paper  ;  if  it  had  been  a  hundred 
years  ago,  I  would,  all  this  time,  have  been  sitting  on  the  floor  like  some  sort  of 
animal  holding  a  torn  manuscript  close  to  my  nose  and  giving  myself  a  headache 
trying  to  figure  out  whether  one  may  eat  lau  on  navaml,  or  not.  So,  hasn’t  our 
country  been  greatly  benefited  ?  The  country  is  very  well  off — give  a  cheer  for 
its  well  being  !' 

Thus  with  color,  wit  and  irony,  Bankimchandra  wrote  partly  in  humour  and  partly  in 
awe  of  the  revolutionary  changes  in  communications,  medicine,  life-style  and  interests 
following  the  introduction  of  the  railways,  river  steamers,  the  telegraph,  electricity,  Western 
medicine,  Western  consumer  goods,  Western  technology  and  scientific  theory  that  came  in 
the  wake  of  the  expansion  of  Western  administration.  The  impact  on  traditional  ways  of 
life  was  all-encompassing,  raising  questions  about  the  inner  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  Ban¬ 
kimchandra  and  his  contemporaries  toward  the  rapidly  developing  technology  and  the  new 
age  it  was  introducing. 

Fascination  with  Western  science  and  scientific  theory  was  well-entrenched  in  Bengali 
intellectual  circles  by  the  time  Vahgadarsan  appeared.  Some  forty  years  earlier,  they  had 
attracted  the  eager  young  men  who  gathered  around  Henry  Derozio,  and  various  aspects 
of  Western  scientific  thought  and  discovery  were  the  subjects  of  papers  they  delivered  before 
the  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  General  Knowledge.  Enthusiasm  was  the  hallmark  of 
these  young  men,  and  their  treatment  of  scientific  topics  was  largely  uncritical.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  descendents  of  Young  Bengal  continued  to  provide  the  reading  public  with  reports 
of  advances  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  through  various  publications.  Prominent 
among  them  was  Akshaykumar  Datta  whose  writings  in  Tattvabodhini  Patrika  frequently 
included  articles  on  scientific  subjects.  Articles  on  scientific  discovery  and  theory,  in  fact, 
became  a  standard  feature  of  journalism. 

Bankimchandra,  upon  entering  the  field  of  journalism,  did  not  deviate  from  the  pattern. 
Scientific  articles  began  appearing  regularly,  and  they  were  much  the  same  in  style  as  those 
of  his  predecessors.  Articles  devoted  entirely  to  science  tended  to  be  straightforward  report¬ 
ing  of  theories  or  discoveries  or  experiments.  A  great  deal  of  the  material  was  garnered 
from  Bankim’s  own  educational  experience,  beginning  in  the  days  when  at  thirteen  he 
began  studies  in  geography  which  were  followed  by  cartography,  natural  history  and 
physical  sciences.  Indeed,  he  lamented  the  dearth  of  scientific  books  and  journals  available 
for  research  on  current  developments.  Most  of  what  he  wrote,  he  said,  had  to  be  done 
from  memory/  Beginning  in  Jyaistha,  1279  B.S.  (1872  A.D.),  the  first  of  his  articles 
appeared,  and  they  continued  to  appear  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  magazine.  This  article, 
together  with  those  he  judged  best  from  the  series,  came  out  in  book  form  in  1875  under 
the  title  Vijnanrahasyad  Other  articles  appeared  in  Vahgadarsan  and  were  mostly  presented 
unsigned.  We  can  assume  that  a  substantial  number  of  these  were  also  written  by  Bankim.4 
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Underlying  the  sense  of  awe  and  excitement  of  discovery  that  pervades  so  much  of  his 
straightforward  scientific  reporting,  we  perceive  strong  undercurrents  and  tensions  in  iso¬ 
lated  references  to  the  subject  scattered  throughout  his  remaining  literature.  The  earliest  of 
these  to  appear  in  his  writings  concerned  the  question  ot  the  proper  role  of  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  in  Indian  society.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  Indian  intelligentsia  were  eager  for 
information  about  scientific  advances,  whether  from  a  desire  for  direct  involvement  or 
simply  as  a  source  of  mental  stimulus.  The  question,  as  posed  in  his  writings,  really  had 
two  parts  :  (a)  what  was  the  attitude  and  understanding  of  the  general  public  toward  these 
momentous  developments,  and  (b)  what  vision,  if  any,  existed  for  the  practical  application 
of  scientific  and  technological  knowledge  by  Indians  for  Indian  benefits  ? 

In  the  Phalgun,  1279  B.S.  edition  of  Vahgadarsan,  Bankimchandra  introduced  his  article 
on  ‘Dust’  with  a  witty,  satirical  description  of  the  preoccupations  of  the  general  literate 
public. 


Whatever  lack  ot  other  things  there  may  be  in  our  country,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  one  item — many  small  essays  on  many  big  subjects.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
food  and  clothing  in  our  country,  but  there  is  no  dearth  of  philosophy,  science, 
ancient  tales,  statecraft,  social  rules,  or  religious  laws. 

If  you  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  in  Chandni  mart,  all  this  can  be  learned  easily  without 
cost.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  read  the  paper  the  shoes  are  wrapped  in.  School 
boys  are  many  in  number  ;  there  are  also  a  lot  of  job-seekers  (among  them);  not 
all  of  them  obtain  employment.  Paper  and  pen  £an  be  borrowed  for  the  asking 
because  no  one  expects  them  to  be  returned.  Printing  presses  are  also  easily 
accessible.  If  one  must  write,  writing  on  an  insignificant  subject  is  a  folly  ;  there¬ 
fore,  though  there  is  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  there  is  no  lack  of  articles  on 
many  big  subjects.  It  is  the  judgment  of  our  limited  intellect  that  whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  philosophy,  science,  etc.,  the  discussion  of  poetry  is  somewhat 
difficult  ;  because  if  one  studies  philosophy,  etc.,  it  can  be  written  about,  but 
discussing  poetry  is  not  exclusively  controlled  by  education.  Yet  it  is  our  country’s 
excellent  fortune  that  this  exists  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  grace  of  Mother 
Sarasvatl  !5 

The  appetite  of  the  reading  public,  and  the  output  of  moderately  educated  young  men, 
in  Bankimchandra’s  analysis,  ran  toward  abstract  thinking  and,  topping  the  list,  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  kavya,  poetry,  most  especially  the  great  epics  of  ancient  India.  Those  who  could 
afford  to  take  advantage  of  the  luxuries  of  modern  technology  undoubtedly  benefited  from 
them.  In  intellectual  circles  there  was  certainly  considerable  curiosity  about  scientific  exper¬ 
iment  and  invention.  To  Banknnchandra’s  frustration,  public  interest  went  no  further. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  bridge  between  intellectual  appreciation  or  enjoyment  of  conveni¬ 
ences,  and  the  supply  of  basic  needs  and  increase  in  well-being  for  the  Indian  population. 
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To  their  own  detriment,  Bankim  proclaimed,  Indians  did  not  apply  to  themselves  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  European  example. 

Not  one  chatak  of  cotton  is  grown  in  England  ;  the  English  import  cotton  either 
from  America  or  from  India.  Yet  the  power  of  industrial  science  is  so  great  that 
the  weavers  of  Manchester  are  casting  the  burden  of  shame  on  proud  India.  In 
Dacca,  Shantipur  with  its  grafted  cotton  trees,  the  sand  banks  of  Benares,  Mon- 
ghyr,  Patna,  Calicut,  Kashmir,  and  the  celestial  city  of  Mysore,  in  the  country 
where  thousands  of  maunds  of  cotton  are  produced  each  year,  where  the  weaver 
is  respected  much  more  than  the  scribe,  sculptor  or  architect,  whose  cotton  fabrics 
provided  the  royal  garments  of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  whom  Venice  engaged 
in  cloth  trade  and  flourished  during  the  Middle  Ages, — in  that  very  country  the 
demand  for  cloth  deafened  the  ears  because  there  was  a  famine  in  Lancashire. 

Alas,  fate  !  This  is  the  result  of  neglecting  science.  If  you  serve  science,  science 
is  your  servant.  Who  worships  science,  science  worships  him.  But  who  shows 
disrespect  for  science,  science  becomes  his  cruel  enemy..  Consider,  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  food,  there  is  a  shortage  of  clothing.  The  reason  is  that  science, 
which  has  more  than  natural  power,  has  come  out  in  open  hostility  because  it 
has  been  treated  with  disrespect.  Let  those  who  have  experienced  this  learn  their ' 
lesson.6 

Like  the  spokes  in  the  network  of  Roman  roads,  Bankimchandra’s  lines  of  argument  in 
the  various  subjects  upon  which  he  wrote  led  into  the  central  theme,  one  might  even  say 
passion,  of  his  writings  :  India,  a  subjected  nation  ought  to  be  free  and  to  that  end  all  Indians 
should  dedicate  and  prepare  themselves.  His  argument  for  Indian  involvement  in  scientific 
and  technological  development  was  no  exception. 

Many  say  that  Europeans  have  established  their  supremacy  in  India  through  their 
strength  alone.  Whether  you  call  it  strength,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement.  But  neither  can  it  be 
considered  wrong  to  say  that  Europeans  conquered  India  by  the  power  of  science 
and  they  are  maintaining  it  through  the  power  of  science.  By  cultivating  science 
continually,  they  bring  foreign  merchants  to  the  shores  of  India.  That  very  science 
aided  them  in  various  wars.  Even  now  science  has  easily  subjected  India,  the 
bearer  of  heroic  sons,  and  is  governing  her  through  transportation  in  iron  carriages, 
vibrating  electric  wires,  searching  cannons,  showering  bullets.  That  is  not  only 
the  case  :  foreign  science  is  gradually  rendering  us  lifeless.  The  science  which 
would  serve  us  if  it  were  native,  has  become  our  master,  being  foreign.  Daily 
we  are  becoming  more  helpless.7 
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In  urging  that  Indians  should  become  scientists  and  inventors,  that  they  should  become 
providers  of  the  new  technology,  he  pointed  out  that  this  was  very  much  in  keeping  with 
age-old  Indian  interests  and  talents.  The  astonishing  degree  of  knowledge  of  astronomy  in 
ancient  India,  he  noted,  had  been  achieved  without  any  of  the  implements  and  devices  that 
assisted  modern  astronomers.  In  addition,  Indians  of  that  period  were  famous  for  their 
work  in  algebra,  geometry,  medicine,  psychology,  theology,  philosophy  and  logic,  acoustics 
and  ventrilocutioiT  all  of  which  were  understood  to  be  incorporated  in  that  body  of  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  called  Vijnan.  His  plea  was  to  arouse  the  national  consciousness, 
invoke  the  national  genius,  make  indigenous  the  skills,  tools  and  competence  that  would 
restore  Indian  sovereignty.  But  in  remembering  the  intellectual  might  of  the  men  of  ancient 
India,  he  experienced  an  emotional  and  intellectual  conflict  that  was  never  fully  resolved. 

The  pragmatic  intellectualism  of  Bankimchandra’s  thought  was  offset  by  his  unflagging 
allegiance  to  Hindu  culture  and  ideals.  The  positive  aspect  of  this  conflict  was  that  he 
formulated  the  powerful  synthesis  of  ideas  that  ultimately  propelled  the  independence  move¬ 
ment  forward,  providing  the  intellectual  basis  for  its  early  twentieth-century  leaders.  Yet 
though  he  wrote  of  scientific  and  technological  involvement  as  being  one  o-f  the  important 
tools  to  be  utilized  by  Indians  in  the  pursuit  of  independence,  his  works  incorporated  a 
great  deal  of  material  that  threatened  to  lead  his  creative  talent  for  synthesis  to  a  weakened, 
unproductive  position  ol  ambivalence.  Hints  of  conflict  could  be  detected  in  passages  charac¬ 
terized  by  moderation  in  the  early  years  of  Vahgadarsan. 

We  are  always  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if  our  modern  Bengali 
doctors,  well  educated  in  European  learning,  would  practise  some  of  our  ancient 
medical  science.  The  first  benefit  would  be  that  an  acquaintance  would  be  made 
with  the  scientific  skills  of  ancient  Indians,  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  ancient  Indian 
civilization  would  be  written.  As  for  the  second  benefit,  is  it  not  possible  that 
modern  medicine  would  gain  something  from  ancient  Indian  medical  knowledge  ? 
We  cannot  say  ;  we  are  not  especially  well  informed  in  the  matter.  Yet  we  see 
that  native  medicine  is  practised  today  in  competition  with  English  medicine.  In 
spite  of  the  publicity  surrounding  English  medicine,  respect  for  native  medicine 
is  still  maintained, — would  it  be  this  way  if  there  were  not  some  worth  in  it  ? 
Native  demonology,  native  astrology,  native  mathematics, — all  kinds  of  native 
sciences  including  the  ancient  native  language, — cannot  compete  with  English 
sciences  and  the  English  language,  except  for  the  native  inheritance  code  and  the 
native  medical  science,  both  of  which  are  strong  today.  Could  this  sort  of  thing 
happen  if  there  were  no  worth  in  it  ?9 

In  another  interesting  passage,  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  entitled  ‘Jaivanik,’ 
he  describes  the  conflict  directly,  portraying  it  as  a  dilemma  confronting  most  educated 
Indians. 
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This  sort  of  controversy  exists  between  ancient  science  and  modern  science. 
Indians  are  caught  in  a  dilemma.  They  fall  into  three  groups.  One  group  says, 
The  ancient  darsan  is  our  country’s.  Whatever  belongs  to  our  country  is  good, 
honorable  and  true.  Modern  science  is  foreign.  Those  who  have  become  Christian, 
who  do-not  perform  the  daily  worship  at  dawn  and  sunset,  respect  it.  Our  darsan 
was  compiled  by  expert  Risis  ;  they  had  superhuman  knowledge,  they  could  see 
everything  with  divine  eyes,  because  they  were  ancient  and  they  were  native. 
Those  who  have  founded  modern  science  are  ordinary  men.  Therefore,  we  shall 
adhere  to  the  ancient  opinions.’ 

And  there  is  another  group  which  says,  ‘We  do  not  know  which  one  we  should 
respect.  We  do  not  know  what  is  in  philosophy  or  what  is  in  science.  It  is  true 
that  when  we  were  in  college  we  learned  some  science  parrot-fashion,  but  if  you 
ask  us  why  we  believe  all  of  that  we  have  no  answer.  If  it  is  possible  to  go  along 
believing  both,  then  we  believe  both.  But  if  you  really  force  us  to  a  decision, 
then  we  support  science.  Because  if  we  do  not  support  science,  people  nowadays 
will  call  us  idiots.  If  we  support  science  people  will  say,  “He  knows  English,” 
and  we  cannot  part  with  that  prestige.  And  if  we  support  science,  release  from 
the  rigid  rules  of  Hinduism  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  That  is  no  mean 
pleasure.  Therefore,  we  will  support  science.’  The  view  of  the  third  group  :  ‘We 
have  no  special  liking  or  dislike  for  the  ancient  darsan  simply  because  it  is  native. 
We  will  believe  whatever  is  true, — we  will  not  feel  harmed  if  anyone  calls  us  a 
Christian  or  an  idiot  because  of  this.  Who  will  decide  which  is  true  and  which  is 
false  ?  We  shall  decide  on  the  basis  of  our  own  understanding  ;  we  will  not  accept 
the  opinions  of  others.  Because  the  philosophers  were  men  of  our  country,  we 
will  not  regard  them  as  omniscient  ;  because  the  British  are  our  rulers,  we  will 
not  consider  them  infallible.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  ancient  Risis  had  some 
special  means  of  knowledge  which  modern  men  do  not  have  because  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  supernatural.  Rather,  we  say  that  it  is  possible  that  modern  men 
are  wiser  than  the  ancients.  In  any  family,  if  everyone  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation  is  able  to  save  a  little,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  descendants  will  be 
more  prosperous  than  their  forefathers.  Then  how  will  we  be  able  to  decide  on 
all  of  these  profound  theories  with  our  limited  intelligence  ?  According  to  the 
proof.  We  will  have  trust  in  those  who  can  provide  evidence.’10 

In  his  articles  and  essays,  the  tension  between  opposing  views  was  often  apparent,  but 
only  in  a  few  instances  do  we  find  Bankimchandra  s  position  to  be  other  than  that  expressed 
in  the  above  quotation.  The  later  years  of  his  life  mark  a  growing  conservatism  and  he 
often  tends  to  mysticism.  We  observe  a  greater  allegiance  to  ancient  Hindu  learning  in  the 
monographs  written  during  this  period,  but  it  is  in  the  novels  where  the  constraints  of 
objectivity  are  not  demanded  that  we  perceive  the  intensity  of  his  conflict.  Many  of  his 
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novels  feature  a  religious  preceptor  who  displays  superhuman  gifts.  Among  these  characters 
are  Madhabacarya,  the  all-wise  director  of  operations  in  Mrinalim,  the  omniscient 
Ramananda  Svaml  in  Candrasekhar,  the  miracle-working  sannyasl  in  Rajani,  the  astonish¬ 
ingly  accurate  astrologer  in  Rajsinha,  and  the  mystic  leader  of  the  sannyasls  in  Anandamath. 

There  are  a  number  of  miraculous  occurences  in  the  novels.  KundanandinT’s  dreams  in 
Visavriksa  are  an  example.  The  sannyasl  in  Rajam  effectively  administers  a  love  potion. 
Saivalinl  is  cured  through  the  ministrations  of  Ramananda  Svaml.  Sight  is  restored  to 
blind  Rajani  by  the  medicine  of  the  sannyasl  after  modern  medical  science  failed  to  help 
her  ;  the  mysterious  physician  in  Anandamath  effects  several  astonishing  cures. 

It  may  be  argued  quite  correctly  that  these  characters  and  events  provide  the  mechanism 
for  moving  the  plot  forward,  or  that  they  act  as  deus  ex  machina  at  difficult  moments  in 
the  story.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  novels  were  written  for  a  reading  audience  of 
moderately  educated  Bengali  women  and  hence  catered  to  their  tastes.  Rabindranath’s 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Vahgadarsan  in  his  boyhood  home  appears  not  to  support  that 
theory.  The  seriousness  of  tone  in  Anandamath  and  the  straighforward  didacticism  of  Rajani 
betray  unmistakably  the  author’s  voice  speaking  of  an  inner  conviction. 

I  could  remain  quiet  no  longer.  I  asked,  ‘Rajani,  are  you -able  to  see  now  ?’ 
Rajani  lowered  her  face  and  with  a  faint  smile,  said,  ‘Yes.’ 

I  was  astonished  and  looked  at  Sacmdra’s  face.  Saclndra  said,  ‘It  is  amazing, 
indeed,  but  what  is  there  which  is  not  possible  through  God’s  grace  ?  In  our 
ancient  India  there  were  a  number  of  very  wonderful  treatises  on  medicine.  Even 
if  the  Europeans  work  for  a  long  time,  they  will  not  be  able  to  discover  all  of 
those  principles.  This  is  true  ol  not  merely  medical  knowledge,  but  of  all  branches 
of  learning.  But  all  of  that  is  lost  now  ;  only  a  part  of  all  that  lost  knowledge  is 
retained  secretly  by  a  few  sannyasls,  udasins,  etc....’11 

When  he  republished  his  science-articles  in  book  form  under  the  titl eVijhanrahasya,  Ban- 
kimehandra  wrote  in  the  introduction  that  his  purpose  in  publishing  the  book  was  to  help 
ordinary  Bengali  readers,  students  at  higher  levels  of  learning  and  the  modern  educated 
women  to  understand  scientific  theories  under  discussion.  In  these  and  other  articles  he 
published  in  Vahgadarsan,  he  frequently  urged  Indian  participation  in  the  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  day  and  Indian  mastery  of  existing  technology.  It  was,  in  his  view, 
one  of  the  essential  tools  needed  to  open  the  pathway  leading  to  self-determination.  The 
railway  and  telegraph  were  already  uniting  the  subcontinent  physically.  Technology  promot¬ 
ing  trade  could  unite  the  nation  in  a  soundly  based  economy.  Shared  Hindu  culture  under¬ 
girded  by  command  of  scientific  and  technological  skills  and  a  resulting  modernized  economy 
were  seen  as  strong  components  forming  the  basis  of  the  Indian  nation.  Indians  must  prepare 
themselves  to  fulfil  this  destiny.  In  his  vision,  as  noted  by  Bhabatosh  Datta,  full  manhood, 
or  humanity,  could  not  be  achieved  without  mastering  all  of  this  knowledge.12  In  putting 
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forward  these  ideas,  he  demonstrated  an  unflinching  practicality  that  was  evident  in  his 
intellectual  discourses  promoting  Indian  .independence.  But  even  as  he  vigorously  argued 
this  position,  he  occasionally  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  with  longing  and  nostalgia  to 
the  golden  age  when  those  giants  of  intellect  and  wisdom,  the  Risis,  walked  the  earth.  If 
his  head  urged  a  pragmatic  solution  to  India’s  needs,  his  heart,  filled  with  pride,  affection 
and  respect,  embraced  the  ancient  heritage.  In  his  later  years,  he  tended  more  and  more  to 
follow  his  heart. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  it  may  have  been  unclear  as  to  which  message  would 
be  the  overriding  one  for  the  impact  of  his  novels  was  great  and  the  earlier  popularity  of 
his  articles  and  essays  receded  quickly.  As  the  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  unfolded, 
the  question  was  answered  unequivocally.  The  mantra  spoken  of  by  Aurobindo  had  been 
rediscovered,  and  in  the  streets  the  people  sang  Vande  Mataram  as  they  marched.  Along 
with  the  passionate  image  of  the  Mother  and  the  message  of  Anandamath,  other  ideas  were 
beginning  to  achieve  fruition.  Whether  by  direct  rediscovery  of  Bankim’s  writings,  or  by 
influence  from  those  who  in  turn  had  been  influenced  by  him,  new  directions  and  the 
pursuit  of  new  goals  became  evident.  As  the  more  publicized  political  movements  led  the 
way  singing  his  hymn,  Indian  entrepreneurs  were  spreading  their  network  of  industrial 
operations,  young  Indian  men  and  women  were  studying  applied  sciences.  When  the  nation 
he  had  envisioned  emerged,  its  technology  became  truly  Indian  technology  ;  its  scientific 
and  technological  capabilities  continued  to  grow  with  the  passing  decades. 
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THE  OBSERVANT  EYE 


Bhabatosh  Chatterjee 


What’s  past  is  prologue 

Shakespeare,  The  Tempest 

Since  early  youth  I  have  asked  myself  this  question  : 

‘ What  shall  I  do  with  this  life  ?  What  is  worth  doing  ? 

All  my  life  I  have  sought  an  answer  to  this  question,  ’f 

The  Master  in  Bankimchandra’s  Dharmatattva 

Traveller,  haVe  you  lost  your  way  ?f 

Bankimchandra,  Kapalkundala 

EVERY  age  attempts  a  revaluation  of  the  past  writers,  especially  of  the  major  writers.  The 
yardstick  is  the  altered  sensibility  and  taste  of  the  new  generation.  Survival  in  this  continuing 
assessment  is  the  test  of  literary  permanence.  Seeing  the  past  through  the  eyes  of  the  present 
involves  the  remodelling  of  stereotypes  ;  but  there  are  some  insecure  footholds  and  ‘fancy 
lights’  that  may  beguile  the  unwary.  What  is  novel  is  not  necessarily  true,  and  a  reconstruction 
may  prove  an  exercise  in  sheer  ingenuity.  The  verbal  texture  and  its  overt  and  hidden 
meanings  limit  the  field  of  interpretation  ;  beyond  this  is  the  mist  of  subjectivism.  The 
literary  critic  should  chiefly  rely  on  the  original  text  and  the  revisions  made  by  the  author  ; 
the  text/texts  are  both  definitive  and  open.  Authoritative  biographies,  memoirs,  verified 
records  of  the  changing  temper  are  ancillary  but  indispensable  aids.  Textual,  bibliographical 
research  and  resetting  the  historical  background  with  an  eye  for  detail  are  the  scholar’s 
appropriate  business  ;  the  critic  begins  where  the  scholar  ends.  The  end  is  enjoyment  enriched 
by  understanding  and  judgment.  This  is  the  arena  of  endless  debate,  each  group  owing 
allegiance  to  a  particular  school  of  thought.  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  and  extent  of 
dissent,  the  point  that  is — and  should  be — beyond  dispute  is  the  need  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  primary  source — the  original  text/texts — alive  to  the  fact  that  words  continually 
release  new  meanings  and  that  one  man’s  wardrobe  does  not  exactly  fit  another. 

There  is  another  pertinent  problem  that  demands  a  critic’s  attention.  A  cursory  glance 
at  a  literary  piece  may  show  a  single  strand  of  idea/experience  ;  repeated  reading  may 
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uncover  an  intricate  pattern.  We  may  recall  the  old  man’s  words  in  Hemingway’s  celebrated 
narrative  :  Fish,  I  love  you,  and  I  will  kill  you.  Two  things  are  to  be  noted  here.  First, 
contrary  attitudes  and  feelings  are  held  in  balance  :  the  thrill  of  conquest,  violence,  fel¬ 
low-feeling,  suffering.  Secondly,  the  speaker  examines  his  own  many-edged  reactions.  At 
a  deeper  level,  he  experiences  the  oneness  of  all  living  creatures  and  also  the  pain  of  separate¬ 
ness.  The  human  situation  is  the  principal  material  of  literature — especially  of  prose-fiction, 
and  here  we  witness  a  constant  clash,  both  external  and  internal.  A  significant  literary  work 
incorporates  the  divergent  elements,  leaving  out  nothing  that  is  germane  ;  to  restore  this 
complicated  fabric,  unwinding  and  rewinding  each  knot,  is  the  task — a  formidable  task — of 
a  discriminating  reader  who  sees  the  component  parts  as  well  as  the  whole. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  achievement  of  Bankimchandra  as  an  artist  that  he  zealously  wrestles 
with  his  medium  to  render  the  mortal  predicament  in  all  its  heterogeneity,  his  chief  focus 
being  on  the  interior  chaos  of  the  individual  psyche.  Again,  the  characters  he  builds  up 
layer  by  layer  both  suffer  and  observe.  The  detractors  who  dismiss  him  as  a  prejudiced, 
sectarian  moralist  would  do  well  to  scan  their  own  prejudices  ;  the  rich  density  of  his 
imagination  escapes  them.  Apart  from  prejudices,  there  are  other  factors  that  hinder  an 
appreciation  of  his  greatness.  A  reader  should  have  an  inwardness  with  the  creator’s  world. 
Here  we  meet  certain  hurdless  that  are  indeed  difficult  to  overcome  :  his  extraordinary 
intellect,  psychological  insight,  the  power  of  his  words,  his  ability  to  make  us  see  a  charac¬ 
ter/situation  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush,  the  poetry,  mystery  and  horror  of  the  resonant 
cavern  which  his  work  images,  the  continually  expanding  meaning.  There  are  also  difficulties 
of  a  different  kind  ;  we  do  not  possess  in  our  library  a  definitive  biography,  a  concordance 
and  the  variorum  editions  of  his  works.  The  present  unsettling  time  clouding  our  responses 
is  also  unpropitious  for  balanced  and  dispassionate  estimation.  And  yet  a  patient,  open-eyed 
immersion  in  his  writings  may  yield  unexpected  results  ;  we  may  even  be  rewarded  with 
the  discovery  that  the  gap  that  separates  his  mind  from  the  finest  type  of  modern  sensibility 
is  perhaps  not  as  wide  as  it  seems,  that  the  firm  link  between  the  two  is  a  lucent  intelligence, 
conscious  of  itself. 


II 

In  a  later  canto  of  the  Mahabharata  (‘The  Lamentations  of  Wives’),  we  are  offered  an  allegory 
of  the  human  condition.  A  travel-weary  Brahmin  misses  the  right  road  and  strays  into  a 
perilous  forest,  a  haunt  of  ferocious  animals,  reptiles  and  insects,  covered  with  an  extensive 
web.  The  thundering  fury  of  lions,  tigers  and  elephants,  the  shape  of  a  huge  snake  and  the 
sprawling  figure  of  an  enormous  woman  fill  the  poor  man  with  terror,  and  while  hurrying 
away  for  fear  of  life  he  falls  into  a  well,  shaded  with  shrubs  and  creepers,  his  entwined 
body  swinging  upside  down  like  a  jackfruit  on  the  petiole.  A  black  elephant  prowls  round 
the  mouth  of  the  well,  a  serpent  crawls  at  the  bottom,  delicious  honey  oozes  ceaselessly 
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from  a  beehive  swarmed  with  gruesome  bees.  The  scene  is  dreadful  and  alluring,  and  the 
hungry  Brahmin  avidly  sucks  the  delectable  fluid,  heedless  of  danger.  He  drinks  to  surfeit, 
but  is  still  unsatisfied.  The  forest  is  the  mortal  state,  the  well  is  man’s  body,  the  mazy 
creeper  is  the  phantom  of  hope  and  yearning,  the  bee  is  lust,  the  honey  is  its  resinous  taste, 
the  horrid-looking  female  is  decay,  the  snake  in  the  pit  is  ruin  and  death.  In  the  next  section, 
there  is  the  further  analogy  of  a  blind  path  revolving  like  a  wheel. 

The  fictional  writings  of  Bankimchandra  portray  in  varied  lineaments  this  confused  wan¬ 
derer  lost  in  a  dark  wood,  riddled  with  desire.  A  well-known  critic  describes  the  novelist 
as  a  poet  of  the  primal  urge.  It  is  true  that  erotic  sentiment  is  the  chief  motif  of  his  tales, 
but  he  also  brings  to  light  the  deadly  spell  of  the  other  cardinal  passions  in  their  elaborate 
panoply,  which  even  Sankaracharya’s  weighty  bludgeon  could  hardly  dent.  At  one  level, 
his  tone  is  admonitory,  although  the  Active  structure  gives  room  for  a  different  kind  of 
reaction  if  we  treat  the  censorious  narrator  as  a  character  expressing  one  particular  point  of 
view  ;  there  are  also  other  points  of  view.  At  another  level,  the  stories  are  a  hesitant — and 
often  unreserved — affirmation  of  the  beauty  and  might  of  the  driving  rage  that  both  impels 
and  consumes  the  human  animal.  The  author/narrator  presents  this  turbulence  in  three 
distinct  roles  :  as  an  artist  organizing  his  materials  ;  as  a  fellow-mortal  sharing  the  rapture 
and  the  pain  ;  as  a  detached  investigator.  The  investigator  speaks  with  two  voices  :  the 
voice  of  stern  reprimand,  and  the  voice  of  a  sufferer  clinically  probing  his  own  wounds. 
The  axiom  that  literature  reflects  life  is  rather  simplistic  ;  but  adapting  this  image,  we  may 
say  that  Bankimchandra  provides  two  mirrors.  In  one,  we  view  with  anxious  concern  the 
wave-tossed  creatures,  quivering  and  groaning  in  pleasure  and  torment.  There  is  another 
mirror  in  which  the  characters  study  their  own  naked  body  and  mind.  This  self-scrutiny, 
cook  despairing  and  compassionate,  is  an  inheritance  that  the  present-day  reader  and  writer 
would  treasure. 

If  a  sensitive  person  can  partly  distance  his  consciousness  from  the  tenacious  /  that  is 
submerged  in  experience,  and  watches  this  self,  what  kind  of  breathless  face  would  stare 
at  him  ?  A  weather-beaten,  furrowed  face.  A  motley  figure,  a  jumble  of  paradoxes.  A 
primitive  predatory  beast,  and  yet  a  cherub.  A  slave  of  passion,  and  a  contemplative  onlooker. 
A  charlatan,  and  an  ardent  seeker  beating  in  the  void  to  find  the  right  way.  A  warm-hearted 
lover,  and  a  cynic.  An  exuberant  adventurer,  and  a  melancholy  perceiver  of  the  deceptive 
mirage.  A  crusader  for  truth  and  beauty,  and  a  clumsy  unfinished  man.  A  failed  hero,  a 
ridiculous  clown,  and  a  baffled  Hamlet.  The  conflicting  emotions  that  well  up  underline 
inner  divisions  :  hope,  pride,  despair,  disgust,  pity  and  a  sense  of  the  absurd.  Self-ridicule, 
it  is  said,  is  a  measure  of  intelligence.  It  evinces  a  capacity  for  endurance,  for  facing  reality 
in  all  its  nudity  ;  it  also  affords  a  disinterested  interest  in  the  drama  of  life,  a  magnificent 
drollery. 
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In  Bankimchandra,  an  illustration  of  such  percipience  is  the  monologue  of  Kamalakanta, 
an  opium-addict,  a  tramp,  a  prankster,  a  poet  and  a  clear-sighted  philosopher.  Another 
instance  is  the  character  of  Amarnath  in  Rajani.  They  suffer  and  at  the  same  time  look  into 
the  inner  workings  of  their  own  minds.  Both  are  solitary,  self-exiled.  But  here  the  affinity 
ends.  Kamalakanta  has  known  the  bitter-sweet  fruit  of  experience,  the  pangs  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  still  enjoys  the  show  commonly  described  as  life.  He  is  a  disengaged  artist,  often 
a  jester,  but  we  also  teel  his  gracious  tenderness  and  the  load  of  his  sorrow.  He  loves  this 
world  with  the  ache  of  a  seer  and  clairvoyant  ;  and  yet  his  sadness  does  not  bear  the  biting 
sores  of  passion.  He  stands,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold — a  curious,  passive,  uninvolved, 
amused  spectator  and  pensive  witness.  Amarnath,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disgraced  branded 
victim,  and  his  Job-like  wailing  has  the  familiar  ring  of  the  modern  believer’s  remonstrance  : 
Oh  God,  you  made  me  a  primate,  and  you  expect  me  to  behave  like  an  angel  !  In  the 
feverish  flush  of  youth,  he  had  stolen  one  night  into  Lavangalata’s  room  ;  in  her  cruel 
naivete  she  had  charred  his  back  with  a  burning  rod.  The  mark  is  both  physical  and  symbolic. 
She  repents  in  later  years  and  wishes  him  well  ;  but  her  attitude  and  action  give  away  the 
heartless  spite  of  a  starved  woman,  which  she  attempts  to  screen.  The  vestment  of  a  faithful 
and  adoring  wife  is  a  mask  she  is  constrained  to  assume  under  the  pressure  of  social 
convention.  (She  not  merely  deceives  her  old  husband  and  others,  she  partly  deceives 
herself.)  Her  secret  tears  hardly  sustain  Amarnath  whose  warmth,  generosity  and  love  seem 
to  be  a  pathetic  waste.  And. yet  in  his  weariness  we  find  an  inner  reserve  of  strength.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  life  ?  What  is  happiness  ?  What  ?  Where  ?  His  unsettled  thoughts  round 
in  a  groove,  and  this  gives  a  keener  understanding  of  his  own  mind.  We  do  not  know  what 
spiritual  succour  he  received  in  his  ascetic  wanderings  and  glimpse  him  two  years  later  just 
before  he  sets  out  on  a  new  journey.  When  he  learns  that  the  first  name  of  the  child  of 
$aclndra  and  Rajani  (who  has  now  gained  her  eyesight)  is  a  tribute  to  his  beneficence,  he 
leaves  their  house  immediately.  Does  the  christening  summon  up  a  ghost  he  tries  to  escape, 
or  remind  him  that  he  has  still  to  walk  a  long  hard  way  to  reach  the  journey’s  end  ? 

Amarnath  sees,  far  into  the  past  but  perhaps  not  far  enough.  He  can  analyse  despair,  but 
in  his  self-analysis  we  miss  something  that  relieves,  at  least  temporarily,  the  feeling  of 
tightness.  Here  the  contrast  in  temperament  between  Kamalakanta  and  Amarnath  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  A  French  writer  says  that  the  most  civilized  way  of  being  sad  is  to.  be  humorous. 
Amarnath’s  reveries  are  sombre  ;  levity  has  no  place  in  his  way  of  looking  at  things.  In 
some  of  his  writings,  Bankimchandra  is  abundantly  hilarious  ;  his  humour  ranges  from 
cutting  sarcasm  and  wit  to  rollicking  fun.  At  its  purest  form,  it  may  expand  in'  a  semi-detached 
apprehension  of  life’s  ironies.  In  his  novels,  however,  the  major  characters  are  much  too 
wrapped  up  to  laugh.  Three  notable  exceptions  are  Indira,  Girijaya  and  Manorama  ( Mrina - 
Uni) .  (Girijaya  is  of  course  a  minor  though  important  figure.)  In  her  misfortune,  Indira 
withdraws  into  ruminations  ;  but  the  moment  she  sees  her  husband  (who  is  unaware  of 
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her  identity),  she  changes  into  a  sportiye  archer  shooting  her  shafts  in  wanton  abandon. 
1  he  dalliance  with  its  ebb  and  flow  is  certainly  amusing  ;  but  the  difference  between  this 
nimble  fancy  and  authentic  comic  perception  is  not  a  simple  difference  of  degree.  Readers 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  devotional  mode  of  a  particular  vaisnava  community  will  find, 
it  difficult  to  understand  Girijaya  who  sees  herself  as  a  companion  of  God’s  bride,  sharing 
her  pain  of  separation  and  the  ecstasy  of  union. 1  For  her,  the  love  of  man  and  woman,  in 
its  unalloyed  intensity,  has  some  resemblance  with  the  supernatural  sport,  and  this  world  is 
a  stage  where  the  divine  love-play  is  being  enacted  again  and  again.  Her  presence  and 
solicitude  are  a  comfort  to  the  human  lovers,  though  she  has  never  warmed  her  hands  in 
the  fire  of  life.  Her  blithe  freedom  is  in  a  sense  akin  to  the  pure  comic  spirit  ;  but  her 
sportiveness  (which  should  not  be  confused  with  the  sense  of  the  absurd)  is  remote  from 
the  world  of  flesh  and  beatific  in  its  essence.  Girijaya  belongs  in  spirit,  to  an  unearthly 
domain,  but  her  portrait  has  a  translucent  clarity.  In  Manorama,  the  author  delineates  a 
labyrinth  of  bizarre  emotions  and  sensations.  A  child’s  innocence  ;  abstraction  bordering 
on  insanity  ;  fearlessness  ;  acute  penetration,  vigilant  conscience  ;  effortless  self-restraint  ; 
an  unusual  insight  into  the  nature  of  irrepressible  passion  ;  a  fevered  body  ;  the  wrench  of 
separation  from  her  husband  ;  the  frolic  of  an  adolescent  and  of  a  demented  woman  ;  and 
finally  her  calm  self-immolation  on  her  husband’s  pyre — all  these  disparate  elements  do  not 
quite  cohere.  Her  father,  disturbed  by  the  prediction  of  an  astrologer,  hides  her  in  a  distant 
place  immediately  after  her  marriage.  It  may  be  that  this  unfortunate  estrangement  unhinges 
her  mind  ;  but  this  mental  instability  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  her  perspicacity  and 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Modern  pscychologists  have,  however,  tried  to  explain  these 
incongruities  that  underline  deep  fissures  in  the  inner  self.  Whatever  the  explanation  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  an  exotic  appeal,  which  is  not  demonic  fascination.  What 
is  the  source  of  her  magnetism  ?  Is  it  her  odd  vagary,  or  an  ability  to  see  life  as  a  many-col¬ 
oured  prism,  or  her  stoic  detachment  born  of  suffering  ?  We  have  no  recorded  evidence 
that  she  explores  her  dark  interior  ;  but  we  have  a  feeling — the  impression  has  a  basis  in 
her  bearing,  actions  and  statements — that  beneath  her  unconcern,  despondency  and  fits  of 
frolic,  there  is  a  subterranean  stratum  of  wakeful  cognition  that  one  must  find  one’s  own 
salvation  and  that  in  endurance  lies  wisdom. 


IV 

To  be  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  Fate  or  in  the  yarn  one  spins  is  one  thing,  to  examine  steadily 
the  tousled  ties  is  another.  This  involves  a  dual  role  :  the  role  of  a  captive  and  the  role  of 
a  watcher.  Accepting  the  world  as  a  theatre  where  men  and  women  act  out  their  passions 
and  seeing  oneself  as  a  funny  or  pitiable  figure  stripped  of  all  trappings  require  both  distancing 
and  discernment.  Distancing  is  a  channel  of  understanding.  We  know  our  selves  a  little 
better  -and  can  distinguish  the  possible  alternatives  open  before  us.  To  exist  is  to  choose  an 
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alternative,  although  the  choice  is  often  a  surrender  to  the  power  of  unreason.  Self-analysis 
does  not  always  lead  to  what  theologians  and  mystics  describe  as  self-knowledge  ;  it  may 
begin  and  end  in  pain.  Some  characters  in  Bankimchandra  attain  to  a  higher  stage  of  spiritual 
realization,  but  the  phase  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  main  story.  The  artist’s 
concern  is  to  present  sensuously  the  muddy  cess-pit.  He  also  sets  up  a  transparent  speculum 
that  enables  the  sufferers  to  prod  and  diagnose  their  afflictions. 

Ayesha  in  DurgesnandinI  has  the  snowy  purity  of  romance — parts  of  the  tale  strain, the 
limits  of  plausibility — but  her  self-laceration  acquires  a  veracity  that  brings  her  close  to 
real-life  characters.  She  speaks  of  the  frenzy  of  a  woman’s  heart  that  is  hard  to  tame,  of  her 
plunge  into  the  furnance,  and  yet  she  chooses  the  path  of  self-abnegation.  What  really 
explains  her  withdrawal  ?  Religious  barrier  ?  The  smothering  effect  of  repression  ?  The 
strength  of  fortitude  ?  The  pleasure  of  self-mortification  ?  Or,  martyrdom  for  the  greater 
happiness  of  the  beloved  ?  We  have  only  a  single  testimony  of  her  self-dissection — her  letter 
to  Jagatsinha  which  has  a  flint-like  texture.  But  her  brief  utterances  and  conduct  bear  out 
her  inner  convulsions  and  reveal  a  character  that  can  peer  into  the  abyss.  She  wrenches 
herself  from  the  last  temptation  and  throws  away  the  poisoned  ring  into  the  waters  of  the 
ditch.  The  reader  feels  the  force  of  the  temptation  and  an  unanswered  question  troubles 
him.  Can  she  absorb  the  poison  within  herself  ?  The  blue  star-spangled  sky  seen  through 
the  window  of  Ayesha’s  inert  room  is  an  emblem  of  freedom.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  image  has  any  meaning  for  her. 

A  scholar  who  regards  knowledge  as  the  only  thing  worth  pursuing,  Candrasekhar  stands 
at  the  opposite  pole.2  The  irony  is  that  he  is  infatuated  by  a  charming  girl  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  age  and  marries  her.  The  drama  begins  eight  years  later,  the  young  girl  is  then 
a  full-blossomed  woman.  What  seems  strange  is  that  the  spell  is  soon  over,  and  the  youthful 
beauty  of  his  wife  fails  to  shake  the  scholar’s  absorption  in  the  abstruse  lore  carved  on  the 
parchments.  Nature  takes  her  revenge,  and  the  story  brings  into  focus  as  much  the  blighted 
passion  of  Saivalini  and  Pratap  as  the  futility  of  Candrasekhar’s  questing.  The  truth  of  life 
is  pitiless  and  a  philosopher  who  has  learnt  little  in  the  school  of  experience  has  to  pay  a 
heavy  price.  He  has  a  sudden  presension  of  his  fate  one  night  as  he  observes  the  face  of 
Saivalini  sound  asleep  and  her  loveliness  is  an  assault  on  his  conscience.  He  subjects  himself 
to  hurting  glare,  but  is  still  partly  shrouded  in  the  past.  When,  a  few  days  later,  he  returns 
from  Murshidabad  to  an  empty  house,  the  stark  horror  of  the  situation  has  almost  a 
paralyzing  effect.  He  slowly  wakes  up  to  do  the  necessary  penance,  arranges  his  books  that 
seem  to  him  to  have  been  written  in  his  own  blood,  and  burns  them  all  ;  the  ashes  are  the 
waste  of  the  most  precious  part  of  his  self.  The  holy  anchorite  whom  we  meet  later  deserves 
our  veneration,  but  he  does  not  touch  our  inmost  chord.  The  inquirer  who  abandons  his 
cloister,  minces  his  own  heart,  slice  by  slice,  and  takes  to  the  rugged  road  to  truth  has  a 
much  greater  likeness  to  reality.  So  far  as  we  are  human,  we  prefer  the  anxiety  of  search 
to  certitude,  and  the  homeless  unclothed  wayfarer  is  the  most  cherished  icon  in  literature, 
ancient  and  modern. 
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NOTES. AND  REFERENCES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  bridal  imagery  in  Christianity.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  holy  spouse  of  God 
or  Christ  ;  a  nun  is  the  bride  of  Christ.  See  John  III ,  29  :  ‘He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom’.  Also, 
Rev.  XXI. 9  :  'I  will  shew  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb’s  wife’. 

Kamalakanta,  in  his  parable  of  the  moth  killing  itself  in  the  fire  of  pleasure,  refers  to  knowledge  as  one  of 
the  devouring  passioiis. 


APPENDICES 


There’s  no  doubt  that  to  understand  the  poetry 
of  a  poet  is  a  gain,  but  it  is  more  fruitful  to 
understand  the  poet.  A  poem  is  just  a  mirror 
— it  reflects  the  poet  in  perfect  exactness,  f 


Bankimchandra 


It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  the  work 
the  poet  writes  and  the  work  he  lives,  between 
the  life  he  lives  and  the  life  he  writes. 


Leslie  A.  Fiedler 


A  definitive  biography  of  Bankimchandra  has 
not  yet  been  written.  There  are  of  course  many 
studies  which  go  by  that  name  ;  but  even  without 
contesting  their  value  it  can  be  said  that  none 
does  proper  justice  to  his  genius  or  individuality. 
Most  of  these  are  either  a  mere  jumble  of  exterior 
facts  and  events,  or  of  strange  gossips  and  incredible 
hearsays. . . . 

The  common  Bengali  reader  has  thus  fashioned 
a  figure,  a  construct  of  his  own  fancy.  This 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  real  man. 


Pramathanath  Bisi 


The  ancestral  house,  Naihati 
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Amitrasudan  Bhattacharya 


BANKIMCHANDRA  was  born  on  26  June  1838  in  a  remote  village  in  Bengal  called  Kanth- 
alpada. 

At  a  very  young  age  his  writings,  mainly  poems,  were  published  in  the  then  famous  periodical 
Samvad  Prabhakar,  edited  by  Isvarchandra  Gupta.  He  was  not  yet  fourteen,  a  student  of  Hooghly 
Collegiate  School.  The  first  poem  came  out  on  25  February  1852 — it  was  conversational  in 
form.  The  wife  speaks  in  the  first  line  and  the  husband  in  the  second.  The  wife  says  in  the 
penultimate  line  :  ‘Where  are  all  the  bees  going  ?’  The  husband  replies  :  ‘They  search  the  lotus 
of  your  face.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Bankim  was  married  three  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  poem,  in  February  1849.  At  that  time  Bankim  was  aged  eleven,  and  his 
child-wife  was  just  five  years  old.  Child  marriage  was  the  social  custom  of  the  times.  Many  of 
Bankim’s  poems  published  in  Samvad  Prabhakar  during  1852—53  record  the  talks  between, 
husband  and  wife.  The  child  wife  must  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  young  poet. 
Isvarchandra  Gupta  s  comments  on  these  juvenile  poems  deserve  notice.  He  observes  :  ‘Though 
the  poet’s  age  is  very  tender,  'his  verse  is  as  mature  as  that  of  a  major  poet.’  He  says  that  he  is 
highly  satisfied  with  the  poet’s  skill  in  composition  and  advises  him  not  to  depend  much  on 
the  dictionary.  He  further  comments  :  ‘The  cross-currents  of  emotion  in  his  poems  are  quite 
impressive.  Discerning  readers  would  be  happy  to  note  his  deft  expression  of  intense  feelings 
in  the  guise  of  conversation  between  the  hero  and  the  heroine,  especially  through  images.  He 
is  most  prolific  and  has  been  bringing  out,  at  a  very  young  age,  wonderfully  new  ideas  from 
the  depth  of  his  mind  like  a  connoisseur.’ 

Bankim’s  translation  of  William  Drummond’s  (1585-1649)  poem  (beginning  :  ‘Thrice  happy 
he  who  by  some  shady  grove’)  was  published  on  24  February  1852  in'  Samacar  Darpan.  The 
young  poet  found  several  errors  in  the  printed  version  of  the  poem  and  these,  in  his  view,  are 
misprints  or  changes  made  by  the  editor’.  The  revised  version  of  the  poem  was  published  in 
Samvad  Prabhakar  on  10  March  1852  along  with  the  poet’s  letter  to  the  editor. 


II 

Jadavchandra  and  Durgasundari  had  four  sons— Shyamacharan,  Sanjivchandra,  Bankimchandra 
and  the  youngest  Purnachandra.  Among  the  brothers  Sanjivchandra  is  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  history  of  Bengali  literature. 

At  Midnapur,  his  father’s  place  of  work,  Bankim  was  a  student  in  an  English  High  School  for 
about  five  years  since  1844.  He  returned  to  Kanthalpada  in  1849  and  was  admitted  in  the  school 
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section  of  Hooghly  College.  In  1853,  the  Junior  Scholarship  test  was  postponed  and  held  in 
1854.  Bankim  stood  first  in  this  test  and  earned  a  scholarship.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Hooghly  College.  His  performance  was  quite  creditable  and  every  year  he  won  scholarship. 
In  July  1856  he  joined  the  Law  course  of  the  Presidency  College.  In  the  first  Entrance  examination 
(1857)  Bankim  was  a  candidate  and  passed  in  the  first  division.  The  subjects  he  had  studied  in 
this  examination  were  :  (a)  English,  Greek,  Latin  ;  (b)  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  Hindi  ;  (c)  History, 
Geography  ;  (d)  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He  stood  first  in  the  second  division  in 
the  B.  A  examination  of  Calcutta  University  held  for  the  first  time  in  1858.  The  subjects  he 
had  to  study  in  this  examination  were  :  (a)  English,  Greek,  Latin  ;  (b)  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  Hindi, 
Oriya  ;  (c)  History,  Geography  ;  (d)  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  ;  (e)  Mental  and  Moral 
Sciences. 

Bankim’s  professional  career  started  in  August  1858  ;  he  joined  the  posts  of  Deputy  Magistrate 
and  Deputy  Collector  in  Jessore  District  before  completing  the  Law  course  at  the  Presidency 
College.  This  career  spans  more  than  thirty-three  years  (1858 — 1891).  The  places  where  he  was 
transferred  at  different  periods  of  time  on  official  assignments  were  respectively  :  Jessore,  1858  ; 
Neguan  (Midnapur),  1860  ;  Khulna,  1860  ;  Baruipur  (24  Parganas)  1864  ;  Murshidabad,  1869  ; 
Barasat  (24  Parganas),  1874  ;  Hooghly,  1876  ;  Howrah,  1881  ;  Calcutta,  1881  ;  Alipur  (24  Par¬ 
ganas),  1882  ;  Barasat  1882  ;  Alipur,  1882  ;Judgepur  (Cuttack),  1882  ;  Howrah,  1883  ;  Jhinaidah 
(Jessore),  1885  ;  Bhadrak  (Cuttack),  1886  ;  Howrah,  1886  ;  Midnapur,  1887  ;  Alipur,  1888. 

His  first  wife  died  toward  the  end  of  1859.  She  was  childless.  In  June  1860  Bankim  married 
Rajlakshmi  Devi,  a  twelve-year  old  girl.  He  had  three  daughters — Saratkumari,  Nilabjakumari 
and  Utpalkumari. 

During  his  professional  career  Bankim  appeared  in  the  B.L.  examination  in  1869  and  secured 
third  place  in  the  first  division.  His  mother  died  toward  the  end  of  1870. 

In  his  judicial  assignments  Bankim  proved  a  very  able  judge  and  had  a  high  reputation. 

In  a  letter  to  his  nephew  Jyotishchandra  he  gave  detailed  instructions  on  the  professional  code 
ot  conduct  and  advised  him  to  remember  the  code  as  a  ‘golden  rule’.  He  counsels  honesty,  hard 
work,  deference,  courtesy,  graciousness  and  courage,  and  the  letter  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
workings  of  his  mind  : 

(i)  The  first  important  thing  is  that  you  should  never  be  dishonest.  Your  pen  should 
never  lie.  If  you  make  an  untrue  statement  the  authorities  concerned  will  have 
no  faith  in  you,  and  you  will  risk  your  job  and  promotion. 

(ii)  The  second  important  thing  is  hard  work  without  which  there  is  no  prospect  of 
promotion.  No  task  should  remain  pending. 

(iii)  For  job  security  and  promotion,  you  must  be  obedient  and  polite.  Never  argue 
with  the  superior  officers. 

(iv)  You  have  to  be  especially  conversant  with  the  ‘Rules  and  Hours’  concerning 
your  work. 

(v)  Never  persecute  anybody.  Policemen  torture  the  accused  persons  most  cruelly. 
Many  believe  that  it  cannot  be  helped,  but  it  is  wrong  to  think  like  that.  In  any 
case,  never  do  it  yourself  or  never  instruct  your  subordinates  to  apply  third 
degree  methods. 

(vi)  Behave  well  with  everybody.  Control  the  subordinates  with  good  behaviour. 
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Do  not  antagonize  anybody.  Exigencies  of  duty  compel  one  to  inflict  pain  on 
some,  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  punish  the  guilty. 

(vii)  Do  not  fear  without  cause. 


Ill 

Let  us  now  return  to  Bankim’s  literary  life.  His  talent  was  both  creative  and  intellective..  He  is 
known  in  Bengal  as  Sahitya-Samrat  (Emperor  of  the  literary  realm)  and  it  is  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  we  should  be  mainly  interested  in  his  literary  achievement.  His  first  book  was 
published  in  1856 — a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Lalita— purakalik  galpa —  tatha  Manas. 
Two  poems  are  included  in  the  volume —  Lalita  and  ‘Manas’.  ‘Lalita’,  a  narrative  poem  completed 
in  two  parts,  brings  out  the  mystery  of  a  forest  through  the  eyes  of  two  characters— Lalita  and 
Manmatha.  His  profound  love  of  nature  has  been  revealed  in  his  poem  ‘Manas’,  that  m  many 
ways  anticipates  Kapalkundala. 

Bankim  is  chiefly  known  as  a  novelist,  and  no  doubt,  he  is  the  first  most  successful  novelist 
in  Bengali  and  in  modern  Indian  literature.  His  first  novel  Durgesnandini  was  published  in  1865. 
Earlier  he  serially  published  his  English  novel  Rajmohan’s  Wife  in  Indian  Field  in  1864.  Bankim 
never  brought  out  this  novel  in  a  book  form.  The  experience  of  this  novel  writing  in  English 
made  him  realize  that  he  could  write  most  effectively  only  in  his  mother  tongue.  Kapalkundala 
followed  Durgesnandini.  After  the  publication  of  Durgesnandini,  Samvad  Prabhakar,  in  its 
April  number  (1865),  commented  in  a  review  of  the  book  :  ‘Bankim  is  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  being  called  the  first  novelist  of  Bengal  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  skill  that  he  has  shown 
in  this  book.  ’ 

The  first  novel  was  dedicated  to  his  eldest  brother  Shyamacharan  and  the  second  one, 
Kapalkundala,  to  the  elder  brother  Sanjivchandra.  His  third  novel,  Mrmahni,  was  published  in 
1869.  The  well-known  dramatist  Dinabandhu  Mitra  was  Bankim’s  most  intimate  friend.  His 
major  dramatic  work  Nildarpan  was  published  in  1860  and  A lrinalinl  was  dedicated  to  him. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend  Bankim  wrote  a  critical  biography  of  Dinabandhu  Mitra  in  the 
foreword  to  the  dramatist’s  works. 

Four  essays  were  written  by  Bankim  in  English  during  1869—1871  :  ‘On  the  Origin  of  Hindu 
Festivals’  (1869),  ‘A  Popular  Literature  for  Bengal’  (1870),  ‘Bengali  Literature’  (1871),  and 
‘Buddhism  and  Sankhya  Philosophy’  (1871). 

The  famous  monthly,  Vahgadarsan  edited  by  Bankim,  was  published  in  April  1872.  The 
monthly  was  a  literary  journal  of  high  standard,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Bengali  language.  In  the 
editorial  of  its  first  issue  Bankim  asked,  ‘How  many  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  statements 
made  in  English  ?  Who  can  fail  to  understand  the  same  statements  if  made  in  Bengali  ?’  This 
emphasis  on  the  mother  tongue  has  indeed  a  universal  bearing  and  his  statement  applies  equally 
to  the  people  of  other  states  in  India.  The  editorial  also  says,  ‘There  is  not  much  hope  of  social 
progress  through  a  language  that  is  not  intelligible  to  all  the  people  of  the  country.’  By  ‘country’ 
he  meant  the  whole  of  India,  and  not  merely  the  geographical  limits  of  Bengal.  We  should, 
however,  remember  that  he  did  not  advocate  the  total  abolition  of  English  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  India  cannot  prosper  unless  all  the  communities  of  the  country  become 
united  in  intention,  effort  and  creed.  Only  the  English  language  can  achieve  this  kind  of  unity.’ 
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In  the  same  breath  Bankim  asked  his  countrymen  to  pursue  their  search  tor  knowledge  in  their 
mother  tongues. 

Under  Bankim’s  editorship  Vangadarsan  was  published  for  4  years  (1279  B.S. — 1282  B.S.). 
His  thoughtful  critical  essays  in  this  journal  cover  a  wide  range-:  literature,  history,  science, 
political  science,  sociology,  etc.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  for  the  readers  was  the  serialization 
of  Bankim’s  novels.  His  reviews  of  contemporary  books  and  journals  were  also  valuable,  as  he 
set  high  standards.  Incidentally,  Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar’s  book  on  polygamy  was  severely 
reviewed  by  Bankim  ;  Vidyasagar  was  a  little  hurt. 

Some  of  the  writers  who  contributed  to  Vangadarsan  were  :  Hemchandra  Bandyopadhyay, 
Akshaychandra  Sarkar,  Rajkrishna  Mukhopadhyay,  Dinabandhu  Mitra,  Ramdas  Sen,  Sanjiv- 
chandra  Chattopadhyay,  Navinchandra  Sen,  Dvijendranath  Thakur,  Rangalal  Bandyopadhyay. 

We  may  mention  here  the  writings  of  Bankim  during  his  own  editorship  of  Vangadarsan. 
Visavriksa,  Indira.  Jugalahguriya,  Candrasekhar,  RajanT,  Radharani  and  Krisnakanter  Will  (un¬ 
finished),  among  the  novels,  ‘Vangadeser  Krisak’  (The  Peasants  of  Bengal),  ‘Samya’  (Equality), 
‘Kamalakanter  Daptar’  (The  Files  of  Kamalakanta)  among  the  articles,  are  his  notable  contribu¬ 
tions.  He  also  wrote  several  essays  on  literature,  history,  science  and  sociology,  and  also  some 
poems. 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Bankim  during  the  first  four  years  were  published  in  book  form 
between  1872-1876  :  Visavriksa  (1873),  Indira  (1873 ),  Jugalahguriya  (1874),  Lokarahasya  (1874), 
Candrasekhar  (1875),  Kamalakanter  Daptar  (1875),  Vijhanrahasya  (1875),  Vividha  Samalocan 
(1876). 

Bankim  left  the  editorship  of  Vangadarsan  after  the  publication  of  the  March  number  in  1876. 
Just  before  this,  a  new  monthly,  Bhramar,  under  the  editorship  of  Sanjivchandra  Chattopadhyay 
was  published  from  Vangadarsan  Press  in  1874  at  Bankimchandra’s  instance.  Like  Vangadarsan, 
Bhramar  also  sold  well,  but  it  became  impossible  to  carry  on  the  publication  for  long.  Some 
poems  and  prose  writings  of  Bankim  were  published  in  this  journal. 

After  one  year,  Vangadarsan  again  started  coming  out  in  1284  B.S.  Now  the  editor  was 
Sanjivchandra,  but  Bankim  indirectly  helped  the  journal  in  its  editing  and  as  a  contributor. 
His  interest  in  the  monthly  was  deep. 

Vangadarsan,  under  the  new  editor,  was  published  during  1284 — 1285  B.S.,  1287  B.S.,  1288 
B.S.  (up  to  Asvin)  and  1289  B.S.  In  October  1883,  the  journal  was  again  brought  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Snshchandra  Majumdar.  But  Bankim  stopped  its  publication  after  January 
1884. 

The  number  of  contributions  to  Vangadarsan  by  Bankim  during  this  period  is  not  large. 
When  Vangadarsan  reappeared,  the  unfinished  novel  Krisnakanter  Will  was  completed.  The 
other  novels  published  in  this  journal  were  Rajsinha,  Anandamath  and  Devi  Caudhurani  (un¬ 
finished).  Essays  on  history  outnumber  other  subjects  during  this  period  ;  the  history  of  Bengal 
predominates.  During  this  time  were  published  ‘Kamalakanter  Patra’,  ‘Kamalakanter  Joban- 
bandl’,  ‘Muciram  Guder  Jivancarif ,  some  miscellaneous  essays,  one  or  two  satires  (later  published 
in  Lokarahasya)  and  some  poems. 

The  books  by  Bankim  that  were  published  between  1877  to  1883  were  :  Rajani  (1877), 
Radharani  (1877),  Krisnakanter  Will  (1878),  Kavita  Pustak  (1878),  Samya  (1879),  Prabandha 
Pustak  (1879),  Khudrakatha — Rajsinha  (1882)  and  Anandamath  (1882). 

Bankim’s  father  died  in  January  1881.  We  may  refer  here  to  Bankim’s  involvement  in  a  debate 
in  The  Statesman  about  this  time  with  Rev.  William  Hastie,  Principal,  General  Assembly  Institu- 
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tion,  on  the  fundamentals  of  Hinduism,  during  October-November  1882.  At  first  Bankim  used 
a  pseudonym,  ‘Ramchandra’,  in  his  letters,  but  in  his  last  letter  he  disclosed  his  real  name.  In 
fact  he  started  making  a  study  of  Hinduism  in  depth  from  this  time.  Possibly  during  this  period, 
Bankim  wrote  some  letters  to  his  friend  Yogendrachandra  Ghosh,  a  follwer  of  Comte,  and 
these  were  later  published  in  1940  entitled  Letters  on  Hinduism. 

In  the  first  half  of  1884  two  books  by  Bankim  werepublished — Devi  Caudhuranl  and  Muciram 
Guder  JIvan-carit.  The  unfinished  Devi  Caudhuranl took  a  complete  shape  when  it  was  published 
in  book  form. 

After  July  1884  we  note  the  publication  of  two  new  monthly  journals.  The  first  was  Navajlvan 
edited  by  Akshaychandra  Sarkar  and  the  second  one  was  Pracar,  blessed  by  Bankim’s  active 
co-operation.  The  last  named  journal  bore  no  editor’s  name.  Rakhalchandra  Bandyopadhyay, 
Bankim  s  son-in-law  (husband  of  his  eldest  daughter),  was  responsible  for  the  supervisory  work. 
Bankim  published  his  religious  discourses  in  Navajlvan  and  his  Devatattva  O  Hindudharma, 
Krisnacaritra  and  the  novel  Sitararn  were  serialized  in  Pracar.  When  his  article  ‘Dharmajijnasa’ 
was  published  in  the  .first  number  of  Navajlvan  and  his  ‘Hindudharma’  in  the  first  number  of 
Pracar,  Adi  Brahma  Samaj  and  its  mouth-piece  Tattvabodhml  Patrika,  published  articles  challeng¬ 
ing  Bankim’s  views.  In  the  words  of  Bankimchandra  : 

I  was  serializing  my  articles  on  Hinduism  in  support  of  the  religion  I  follow.  Also, 

I  kept  on  serializing  my  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  Pracar,  Adi  Brahma  Samaj 
was  not  in  agreement  with  my  views.  After  the  publication  of  Pracar,  whatever  be 
the  reason,  I  have  been  attacked  four  times  by  the  writers  belonging  to  Adi  Brahma 
Samaj. 

Rabindranath  was  one  among  the  ‘attackers’ — at  that  time  he  was  the  newly-appointed  young 
Secretary  of  Adi  Brahma  Samaj.  As  Bankim  says  :  ‘The  fourth  attack  was  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Adi  Brahma  Samaj.’  Tagore’s  criticism  was  published  in  November  1884  in  the  pages 
of  Bharatl.  Bankim  wrote,  in  answer  to  Tagore’s  observations,  in  Pracar  (November  1884) — his 
article  was  entitled  Adi  Brahma  Samaj  O  Nava  Hindu  Sampradaya’.  He  concluded  his  article 
with  the  words  :  ‘Here  I  stop  and  have  no  intention  to  record  my  protest  in  this  manner  in 
future.’  In  reply  Rabindranath  again  wrote  an  article,  ‘Kaiphiat’,  in  Bharatl  (December  1884). 
Bankim  had  felt  no  further  urge  to  reply. 

In  spite  of  this  debate,  almost  bordering  on  acrimony,  for  and  against  some  religious  beliefs, 
it  is  worth  mentioning  here  that  all  the  members  of  the  Tagore  family,  from  Dvijendranath  to 
Rabindranath,  had  deep  respect  for  Bankim  and  the  bond  of  mutual  respect  was  never  severed. 

In  the  year  1885  Kamalakanta  (‘Daptar’,  ‘Patra’  and  ‘Jobanbandf  printed  together)  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Before  this  only  ‘Daptar’  was  printed  in  Kamalakanter  Daptar. 

Bankimchandra  in  the  last  phase  of  his  literary  career  started  writing  commentaries  on  the 
Gita  and  the  life  of  Krisna  in  Pracar.  Krisnacaritra  was  published  in  1866  in  book  form  entitled 
Krisnacaritra  Pratham  Bhag. 

In  1887  two  new  books,  one  novel  and  the  other  a  collection  of  essays,  were  published.  The 
two  books  were  Sitararn  and  Vividha  Prabandha. 

This  year  he  purchased  a  house  situated  in  Pratap  Chatterjee  Lane  in  front  of  Calcutta  Medical 
College  and  lived  in  this  house  till  his  death. 

A  new  book,  Dharmatattva — Pratham  Bhag — Anusllan,  was  published  in  1888.  From  1889 
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to  1891,  no  new  book  by  Bankim  was  published  and  he  retired  in  1891  from  active  service. 

A  separate  volume  Vividha  Prabandha — Dvitiya  Bhag,  was  published  in  1892.  This  year 
Krisnacantra  Sampurna  was  published  in  place  of  Krisnacaritra  Pratham  Bhag.  Incidentally  the 
British  Government  conferrd  the  title  Rai  Bahadur  on  Bankim  this  year. 

Bankim  thoroughly  revised  three  of  his  previously  written  novels  in  1893.  These  are  Indira, 
Radharani  and  Rajsinha.  The  fourth  edition  of  Rajsinha,  a  thoroughly  revised  version,  was  the 
last  novel  he  published.  He  even  desired  that  this  should  be  recognised  as  a  new  novel  and 
claimed  that  this  edition  of  Rajsinha  was  his  only  historical  novel. 

Bankim  was  awarded  the  title  C.I.E.  by  the  Government  in  early  1894  and  he  died  on  8  April 
the  same  year  at  the  age  of  56. 
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1838  26  June.  Born  at  Kanthalpada,  Naihati,  at  about  9  p.m.  Father,  Jadavchandra  Chat- 
topadhyay,  Deputy  Collector.  Mother,  Durgasundari  Devi.  Grandfather  (father’s  side), 
Sivnarayan  ;  grandfather  (mother’s  side),  Pandit  Bhavanicharan  Vidyabhusan.  Sister,  Nan- 
darani.  Elder  brothers,  Shyamacharan  and  Sanjivchandra  ;  younger  brother,  Pur- 
nachandra.  Uncles,  Kashinath  (father’s  elder  brother)  and  Navakrishna  (father’s  younger 
brother). 

Birth  of  reputed  orator  Krishnadas  Pal,  poet  Hemchandra  Bandyopadhyay  and  Keshav- 
chandra  Sen.  ‘Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  General  Knowledge’  founded  by  the  ‘Young 
Bengalis’. 

1843  Age  five.  Formal  initiation  into  learning  at  the  hands  of  Visvambhar  Bhattacharya,  the 
family  priest.  Coached  mornings  and  evenings  by  Pandit  Rampran  Sarkar  of  the  village 
primary  school.  Sanjivchandra  already  admitted  to  Hooghly  College.  Jadavchandra  back 
again  to  Kanthalpada  with  family  after  a  long  period  of  service  at  Midnapore.  Bankim 
committing  to  memory  whatever  he  happened  to  learn  from  his  tutor  at  home. 

1839-43  Isvarchandra  Gupta’s  weekly  Samvad  Prabhakar  had  become  a  daily.  The  paper  Sam- 
vad  Bhaskar  had  started  coming  out.  Devendranath  Tagore’s  ‘TattvabodhinI  Sabha’  had 
already  come  into  existence.  Ramnidhi  Gupta  died  in  1839.  In  1840  were  born  Sisirkumar 
Ghosh,  journalist  ;  Jadunath  Bhatta,  music  maestro  ;  Kaliprasanna  Sinha,  scholar  and 
intellectual  and  Pratapchandra  Majumdar,  journalist.  ‘TattvabodhinI  Pathsala’  had  already 
started  work  under  the  leadership  of ‘TattvabodhinI  Sabha’.  Alexander  Duff  was  back 
in  Calcutta.  Ganendranath  Tagore  born  in  1841.  Vidyasagar  joins  Fort  William  College 
as  Head  of  the  Sanskrit  Department.  Dvarakanath  Tagore  goes  abroad,  returns  to  Calcutta 
in  1843,  accompanied  by  the  great  orator  George  Thomson.  Madhusudan  Dutt  embraces 
Christianity.  ‘Bengal  British  India  Society’  founded.  ‘TattvabodhinI  Pathsala’  moves  away 
from  Calcutta.  Taraknath  Gangopadhyay  born.  Devendranath  Tagore  embraces 
Brahmaism. 

1844  Bankim  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  English  school  of  Mr  Tidd  at  Midnapore  where  his 
father  was  posted. 

^  Sir  Gurudas  Bandyopadhyay,  actor-playwright  Girishchandra  Ghosh,  Dvarakanath. 
Gangopadhyay  born. 
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1848  Bankimchandra  back  in  Kanthalpada  after  a  four-year  stay  at  Midnapore. 

Rameshchandra  Dutta,  justice  Saradacharan  Mitra,  orator  Surendranath  Ban- 
dyopadhyay  born.  Michael  Madhusudan  in  Madras.  Bhavanicharan  Bandyopadhyay, 
editor  of  Samacar  Candrika,  man  of  letters  and  leader  of  ‘Dharmasabha’  dies. 

1849  Bankim  ten  years  and  eight  months  old.  Marries  five-year  old  Mohini  Devi.  Admitted 
to  Hooghly  College  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  on  23  October. 

Lalmohan  Ghosh,  Jyotirindranath  Tagore,  Rajkrishna  Ray  and  Rajanikanta  Gupta  born. 
Madhusudan  married  to  Rebecca  Mactadis  at  Madras.  His  two  long  poems  in 
English — The  Captive  Ladie  and  Visions  of  the  Past — published.  Drinkwater  Bethune 
sets  up  ‘Calcutta  Female  School’  at  Calcutta  for  the  education  of  women,  later  to  be 
called  ‘Bethune  School’.  Reform  ofjudicial  laws  proposed  by  Bethune  criticized  as  ‘Black 
Act’  or  ‘Kala-kanoon’  by  Englishmen. 

1850  Bankim  awarded  prizes  on  results  of  the  first  Annual  Examination  at  the  school  section 
of  Hooghly  College. 

Radhakanta  Dev  severs  connexions  with  Hindu  College. 

1851  Awarded  prize  this  year  too  for  general  proficiency  in  the  School  Annual  Examination. 

Vidyasagar  appointed  Principal  of  Sanskrit  College  on  a  monthly  salary  of  Rs.  150.00. 
Rajnarayan  Basu  appointed  headmaster  of  Midnapore  District  School.  Vividhartha-San- 
graha  published  under  the  editorship  of  Rajendralal  Mitra.  ‘British  Indian  Association’ 
formed.  Mr  Bethune  dies.  ‘Bethune  Society’  comes  into  existence. 

1852  Jadavchandra  at  Burdwan.  Bankim  continues  at  Hooghly  College.  Fails  to  win  prizes 
this  year  as  the  examination  results  are  not  so  good.  Starts  writing  poetry  for  Samvad 
Prabhakar  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year.  Bankim  now  thirteen  years  and  eight 
months  of  age.  Reads  widely  books  on  different  subjects,  outside  the  school  curriculum. 

Akshaykumar  Dutta’s  ‘  Atmiya  Sabha’  formed  and  located  in  the  house  of  Devendranath 
Tagore. 

1853  Bankim  continues  writing  poetry  in  Samvad  Prabhakar.  This  year  in  the  pages  of  this 
periodical  the  ‘College  Poetry  Competition’  gathers  momentum,  with  Dinabandhu  Mitra 
and  Dvarakanath  Adhikari  taking  part  in  it  along  with  Bankim.  Bankim  studies  Sanskrit 
with  great  devotion,  in  addition  to  his  school  studies,  at  the  ‘catuspathi’  of  Pandit  Jayram 
Nyayabhusan,  scholar  in  Nyaya  living  at  Bhatpada. 

Samvad  Prabhakar  was  to  bring  out  a  special  monthly  number.  At  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  Kaliprasanna  Sinha  formed  ‘VidyotsahinI  Sabha’  in  his  own  house  for  the  study 
of  the  Bengali  language.  Hemchandra  Bandyopadhyay  stepped  into  his  fifteenth  year  and 
got  admitted  to  the  second  class  of  the  Senior  School  Section  of  Hindu  College. 
Harishchandra  Mukhopadhyay  published  Hindu  Patriot.  After  finishing  his  studies  at 
Hindu  College,  Dinabandhu  Mitra  taught  there  for  a  time.  Ramnaryayan  Tarkaratna’s 
first  book  Pa ti vra topakhyan  published.  Birth  of  Rasaraj  Amritalal  Basu  in  Calcutta. 
Resentment  against  Hindu  College  leads  to  the  foundation  of  Hindu  Metropolitan  College. 
Haraprasad  Shastri  born  at  Naihati,  Sri  Sri  Ma  Saradamani  at  Jayrambati. 
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1854  ‘College  Poetry  Competition’  in  the  pages  of  Samvad  Prabhakar  concludes  amicably. 
Bankim  awarded  prize  for  his  poetry  through  Samvad  Prabhakar. 

Kaliprasanna  Sinha’s  play  Babu  published.  Also,  Nilmoni  Basak’s  Batris  Sinhasan. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  came  out  the  deeply  stirring  play  Kulln  Kulasarvasva  by 
Ramnarayan  Tarkaratna  and  translation  of  Kadambari  by  Tarashankar  Kaviratna.  Vid- 
yasagar  becomes  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Abolition  of  Fort  William  College 
officially  announced.  Motilal  Seal  dies.  Birth  of  Sir  Rajendranath  Mukhopadhyay,  indus¬ 
trialist.  The  first  train  to  steam  off  in  Bengal  leaves  Howrah  for  Pundooah  in  Hooghly. 
Radhanath  Sikdar  and  Peary  Chand  Mitra  bring  out  Masik  Patrika  (The  Monthly  Journal) 
with  a  view  to  propagating  female  education. 

1855  Bankim  studies  at  Hooghly  College. 

Madhusudan  Dutt’s  father  Rajnarayan  dies.  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal  is  serialized  in  Masik 
Patrika  (The  Monthly  Journal).  Vidyotsahinl  Patrika,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
‘Vidyotsahinl  Sabha’.  Normal  School  established  for  the  training  of  school  teachers.  On 
Vidyasagar’s  recommendation,  Akshaykumar  Dutta  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  school. 

1856  Bankim  eighteen  years  of  age.  Publishes  his  first  volume  of  poetry  Lalita,  an  antique 
story  and  Manas.  It  is  in  this  year  that  he  was  going  to  be  admitted  to  Presidency  College 
(formerly,  Hindu  College)  after  the  summer  vacation  on  transfer  from  Hooghly  College. 

Ramnarayan  Dutta’s  Venisanhar  and  Akshaykumar  Dutta’s  Dharmanlti  published.  Vid- 
yasagar  leads  agitation  against  polygamy.  Madhusudan  now  a  destitute,  reaches  Calcutta 
from  Madras  on  February  2,  gets  the  job  of  Head  Clerk  at  the  Police  Court  through  the 
good  offices  of  his  friends.  ‘Widow  Remarriage  Bill’  passed.  The  first  widow  remarriage 
takes  places  in  Calcutta  on  7  December. 

1857  Bankimchandra  at  a  rented  house  in  Calcutta.  Immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Calcutta  University,  the  first  Entrance  Examination  is  held  at  which  Bankim  appears  as 
a  candidate  from  the  Law  Department  of  Pesidency  College.  Passes  examination  in  the 
first  division.  In  the  same  year  Krishnakamal  Bhattacharyya,  Hemchandra  Ban- 
dyopadhyay,  Satyendranath  and  Ganendranath  Tagore  and  Jogendrachandra  Ghosh  pass 
the  Entrance  Examination.  The  University  decides  to  hold  the  first  B.A.  Examination 
in  April  next  year.  Time  was  short,  still  Bankim  began  preparation  for  the  examination. 

Sepoy  Mutiny.  Calcutta  University  established.  The  suppressed  ‘Black  Act’  introduced 
in  the  legislative  assembly.  Pro-Indian  Englishmen,  George  Thomson,  James  Hume,  Mr 
Long,  etc.,  support  the  national  leaders  of  the  agitation.  Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay ’s  Aitihasik 
Upanyas  (historical  novel)  published.  Agitation  supporting  and  opposing  widow  remar¬ 
riage  at  its  head.  Atulkrishna  Mitra  born.  Story-teller  Dasarathi  Ray  dies. 

1858  Bankim  takes  his  B.A.  Examination  while  continuing  to  study  law  at  Presidency  College. 
No  one  passes  the  examination.  The  syndicate  finally  awards  grace  marks  of  seven  to 
the  best  two  candidates  and  declares  them  passed.  One  of  these  is  Bankim,  the  other  one 
Jadunath  Basu.  As  soon  as  the  results  are  out,  Governor  Halliday  offers  Bankim  the  post 
of  Deputy  Magistrate.  Unwilling  at  first,  Bankim  accepts  job  on  father’s  request  and  is 
appointed  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Jessore  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  two  months. 
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Meets  Dinabandhu  Mitra  at  Jessore  and  the  two  become  intimate. 

Queen  Victoria  declares  the  end  of  the  East  India  Company  rule  in  India.  India  under 
the  crown.  Death  of  Madanmohan  Tarkalankar  and  Tarashankar  Tarkaratna.  Dvijen- 
dranath  Tagore  married  at  eighteen  to  Sarvasundari  Devi.  Ganendranath  married  at  seven¬ 
teen.  Dvarakanath  Vidyabhusan  brings  out  the  paper  Somprakas.  Alaler  Gharer  Dulal, 
memorable  Bengali  novel,  published  in  the  form  of  a  book.  Rangalal  Bandyopadhyay’s 
Padmini  Upakhyan  published. 

1859  Bankim  suffers  shock  of  two  tragedies — first,  the  death  of  Isvarchandra  Gupta,  his  poetic 
mentor,  next,  death  of  his  wife  Mohini  Devi.  Back  to  Kanthalpada  from  Jessore  along 
with  Dinabandhu  Mitra.  Relatives  look  for  a  bride  for  Bankim. 

Madhusudan  s  play  Sarmistha  published.  The  play  is  performed  with  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour  at  the  Belgachia  theatre. 

1860  Early  this  year  Bankim  is  transferred  to  Neguan  in  Midnapore.  Neguan  is  none  other 
than  the  modern  Contai.  Marries  Rajlakshmi  Devi  in  June'  who  accompanies  him  to 
Neguan  immediately  thereafter.  Transferred  to  Khulna  in  Novemeber. 

Ramnarayan  Tarkaratna  s  play  Abhijhana  Sakuntalam,  Madhusudan’s  skits  — Ekei  Ki 
Bale  Sabhyata  ?  and  Budo  Saliker  Ghare  Rom,  and  Dvijendranath  Tagore’s  Meghdut 
published.  In  addition  were  published  Madhusudan’s  play  Padmavati,  verse  narrative 
TUottamasafnbhav  Kavya,  and  Dinabandhu  Mitra’s  Nildarpan. 

1861  Bankim  at  Khulna. 

Birth  ot  Rabindranath.  Madhusudan  s  Meghanadvadh  Kavya,  the  play  Krisnakuman, 
Vrajahgana  Kavya  published.  Madhusudan  hailed  as  a  writer  of  blank  verse  by  Kalip- 
rasanna  Sinha’s  ‘Vidyotsahinl  Sabha’.  Death  of  Hanshchandra  Mukhopadhyay,  editor  of 
Hindu  Patriot.  Henichandra  Bandyopadhyay’s  first  book  of  poetry — CintatarahginI  pub¬ 
lished.  Birth  of  Praphullachandra  Ray  and  Brahmabandhav  Upadhyaya. 

1862  Bankimchandra  at  Khulna.  Quells  with  a  strong  hand  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
indigo  planters  at  Morelganj  in  Khulna. 

Hemchandra  Bandyopadhyay  gives  up  his  job  as  a  Munsiff  and  begins  to  practise  in 
the  High  Court.  Madhusudan’s  Virahgana  Kavya  published  ;  the  second  edition  of  his 
Meghanadvadh  Kavya,  with  an  introduction  by  Hemchandra,  to  be  published  the  same 
year,  as  also  Krishnakamal  Bhattacharyya’s  Vicitravirya,  Rangalal’s  Karmadevi,  Vid- 
yasagar’s  Kadambari  and  the  best  poems  of  Isvarchandra  Gupta  edited  by  Ramchandra 
Gupta.  Birth  of  Harisadhan  Mukhopadhyay.  Madhusudan  Dutt  sails  for  England  on 
board  the  ‘Candia’.  Satyendranath  Tagore  leaves  for  London  to  appear  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  examination. 

1863  In  recognition  of  his  success  in  restoring  peace  at  Khulna,  Bankim  promoted  to  the  4th 
class  from  the  5th  as  a  judge,  with  a  100-rupee  rise  in  his  salary.  Becomes  member  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  Working  for  his  two  novels  Rajmohan’s  Wife  in  English  and  Durges-  ' 
nandmi  in  Bengali. 

Svann  Vivekananda  (Narendranath)  born  in  the  Dutta  family  of  Simulia.  Kedarnath 
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Bandyopadhyay  born  at  Dakshinesvar  in  the  24  Parganas.  The  poetess  Mankumari  Basu 
born  in  the  famous  Dutta  family  of  Sagardadi.  Dinabandhu  Mitra’s  play  Navin  Tapasvim, 
dedicated  to  Bankimchandra,  published.  Rangalal  Bandyopadhyay  appointed  Special 
Deputy  Collector  on  a  temporary  basis  in  Balesvar. 

1864  Bankimchandra  at  Khulna  till  5  March.  Thereafter  appointed  Deputy  Magistrate  and 
Deputy  Collector  at  Baruipur  in  the  24  Parganas,  to  be  transferred  in  October,  for  a 
short  while,  to  Diamond  Harbour.  It  is  in  this  year  that  Rajmohan’s  Wife  begins  to  be 
serialized  in  the  paper  called  The  Indian  Field,  while  Banknn  continues  writing  Durges- 
nandinl. 

Vidyasagar  elected  Honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  This  year  will  see 
the  publication  ot  Vidyasagar’s  Bengali  dictionary  Sabdamahjari,  Hemchandra  Ban- 
dyopadhyay’s  poem  Vlrvahu  Kavya,  Sanjivchandra  Chattopadhyay’s  Bengal  Ryots  : 
Their  Rights  and  Liabilities.  Rangalal  Bandyopadhyay  appointed  Deputy  Magistrate  and 
Deputy  Collector  at  Cuttack.  Rameshchandra  Dutta  married  to  Mohim  Devi  while  sitting 
for  his  Entrance  Examination.  Poetess  Kamini  Roy,  born  at  Bakherganj.  In  Adi  Brahmo 
Samaj  differences  surface  between  Devendranath  Tagore  and  Keshvchandra  Sen.  Govern¬ 
ment  Industrial  School  set  up  in  Calcutta  with  Mr  H.  H.  Lock  as  its  Principal.  Satyen- 
dranath  Tagore  returns  to  Calcutta  as  the  first  Indian  I.C.S. 

1865  DurgesnandinI  published  in  the  form  of  a  book  early  this  year. 

And  it  is  about  the  same  time  that  Madhusudan  Dutt  writes  to  Gourdas  Basak  from 
France  that  he  is  now  experimenting  with  the  ‘sonnet’  form.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
Madhusudan  will  be  going  to  England  to  take  his  Barrister-at-Law  examination. 

1866  In  the  month  of  February  Jadavchandra  distributes  his  property  among  his  four  sons. 
Bankimchandra  is  given  a  plot  of  land  for  building  his  own  house  to  the  south  of  his 
ancestral  house.  In  March  he  earns  a  promotion  and  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  third  class 
Magistrate  from  the  fourth  class.  Kapalkundala  published  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

For  the  second  time  an  appeal  is  submitted  to  the  Indian  Organizing  Society  to  stop 
polygamy.  Sivnath  Shastri  passes  Entrance  Examination  in  the  first  division  from  Sanskrit 
Collegiate  School.  Haraprasad  Shastri  enters  Sanskrit  College  as  a  boarder  of  Vidyasagar’s 
hostel.  Dineshchandra  Sen  born  at  Suapur  in  Dhaka.  Madhusudan  passes  his  Barris- 
ter-at-Law  examination,  and  returns  to  France  from  London.  It  is  in  this  year  that  his 
sonnets  are  going  to  be  published.  Keshavchandra  Sen  leaves  Adi  Brahma  Samaj  and  sets 
up  the  ‘Bharatvarslya  Brahma  Samaj’. 

1867  To  be  temporarily  transferred  to  Alipore  in  August.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  he  is 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commission  for  revision  of  salaries  of  Ministerial  Officers. 

Birth  of  Sri  Abdur  Rahim,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Muslim  League  at  Midnapore, 
of  Subodhchandra  Mahalanobis  the  scientist  at  Calcutta,  of  Haricharan  Bandyopadhyay, 
author  of  the  dictionary,  Vahglya-Sabdakos,  at  Ramnarayanpur  in  the  24  Parganas,  of 
Dr  Bamandas  Basu  at  Khulna,  of  Dinendrakumar  Roy  in  Nadia,  of  Gaganendranath 
Tagore  atjorasanko.  Radhakanta  Dev  dies.  Ramnarayan  Tarkaratna’s  Nava  Natak  staged 
at  Jorasanko.  Madhusudan  now  a  barrister-at-law,  returns  to  Calcutta  and  practises  at 
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the  High  Court.  The  Bengal  Social  Science  Association  formed  in  Calcutta.  ‘Caitra  Mela’, 
later  known  as  ‘Hindu  Mela’  held  for  the  first  time  in  Belgachia  garden  house.  Sister 
Nivedita  to  be  born  in  Ireland  this  very  year.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Dinabandhu 
Mitra’s  play  Lilavatl  comes  out. 

1868  Mr  Smith,  District  Magistrate,  will  be  making  favourable  comments  on  Bankimchandra’s 
successful  efforts  at  restoring  peace  in  the  Baruipur  Sub-division. 

Sivnath  Shastri  passes  F.A.  as  a  student  of  Sanskrit  College.  Death  of  Harachandra 
Ghosh  and  Ramgopal  Ghosh,  Hirendranath  Dutta  the  philosopher  born  at  Hatkhola  in 
Calcutta,  Pramatha  Chaudhuri  at  Patna,  Girishchandra’s  son  Suren  Ghosh,  the  famous 
actor  (known  as  Dani  Babu)  also  born  in  Calcutta.  Satyendranath  Tagore’s  play  Suslla 
VIrsinha  Natak,  Rajkrishna  Mukhopadhyay’s  Yauvanodyan,  Hemchandra’s  Nalini  Vas- 
anta,  (after  Shakespeare’s  The  Tempest)  and  Rangalal’s  Surasundari  to  be  published. 
Rabindranath  will  be  admitted  to  Oriental  Seminary  this  year  and  later  to  Normal  School. 
Viharilal  Gupta,  Surendranath  Bandyopadhyay  and  Rameschandra  Dutta  leaving  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  take  the  Civil  Services  examination.  ‘Hindu  Mela’  has  its  second  sitting  in  the 
garden  house  of  Ashutosh  Dev  at  Belgachia.  Satyendranath  Tagore  appointed  Assistant 
judge  at  Ahmednagar.  Jyotirindanath  Tagore  married  to  Kadambari  Devi.  A  condolence 
meeting  held  on  the  death  of  Prasannakuinar  Tagore  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  British 
Indian  Association. 

1869  In  January  this  year  Bankim  reads  an  essay  in  English  entitled  ‘On  the  Origin  of  Hindu 
Festivals’  under  the  auspices  of  Bengal  Social  Science  Association.  Is  placed  third  in  the 
First  Division  in  the  B.L.  examination  as  a  candidate  from  Presidency  College.  Mrinalini 
published  in  November.  Transferred  to  Berhampore  in  December.  Goes  on  a  six-month 
leave  while  at  Alipore. 

Famous  oil-painter  Sasikumar  Hes  born  in  Sajiuda,  Mymansingh  ;  patriot,  journalist 
and  orator  Shyamsundar  Chakravarti  in  Barenga,  Pabna  ;  Dinendrakumar  Ray  in  Meher- 
pur,  Nadia,  and  the  revolutionary  Sakharam  Ganesh  Deuskar  in  Birbhum.  Ganendranath 
Tagore  dies  prematurely  at  28.  Amritalal  Basu  passes  Entrance  from  the  General  Assembly 
Institution  and  enters  Medical  College  to  study  medicine.  Extreme  financial  hardship 
forces  Henrietta  to  leave  Europe  with  her  family  for  Calcutta.  Madhusudan  leaves  Spences 
hotel  and  rents  a  two-storied  house  on  Loudon  street.  Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay  appointed 
Inspector  of  School  in  the  North  Central  division.  Vidyasagar’s  Bhrantivilas,  an  adaptation 
of  Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors,  published.  TaruDutt,  the  poetess,  leaves  for  England. 

1870  Bankimchandra  suffers  the  loss  of  his  mother  this  year.  At  Kanthalpada  from  Berhampore 
on  leave.  Promoted  to  the  2nd  class  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Rabindranath  gives  up  studying  at  school  and  receives  tuition  at  home.  Kaliprasanna 
Sinha  and  later,  Radhanath  Sikdar,  are  dead.  Vidyasagar  makes  a  gift  of  Rs.  1,000.00  to 
the  Scientific  Society  of  Dr  Mahendralal  Sarkar.  Ramendrasundar  Trivedi  admitted  to 
‘Chatravritti  Pathsala’.  Vidyasagar  marries  his  own  son  Narayanchandra  to  Bhavasundari, 
the  widowed  daughter  of  Sambhuchandra  Bandyopadhyay.  Uttarcaritam,  edited  by  him, 
was  to  be  published  this  year.  Hemchandra’s  Poems,  Baladev  Palit’s  Lalita  Kavitavali, 
Indranath  Bandyopadhyay’s  Utkrista  Kavyam,  Rajkrishna  Mukhopadhyay’s  Rajbala  and 
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a  volume  of  poems  Kavya  Kalap  were  all  to  be  published  this  year.  Leaders  of ‘Hindu-mela’ 
set  up  a  national  committee  to  initiate  discussion  on  national  issues.  Keshavchandra  Sen 
to  travel  to  England  and  back  on  a  religious  mission.  Birth  ofjadunath  Sarkar,  Satischandra 
Vidyabhusan,  Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan  Das,  Balendranath  Tagore  and  Sureschandra 
Samajpati. 

1871  Bankimchandra  still  at  Berhampore.  For  a  time  works  as  Personal  Assistant  of  the  Rajshahi 
Commissioners.  Berhampore  becomes  a  centre  for  literary  discussions  and  meetings  : 
Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay,  Ramdas  Sen,  Lalvihan  Dey,  Ramgati  Nyayaratna,  Akshay 
Chandra  Sarkar,  Rajkrishna  Mukhopadhyay,  Dinabandhu  Mitra,  Baikunthanath  Sen, 
Taraprasanna  Chattopadhyay,  Dinanath  Gangopadhyay,  Loharam  Shiroratna  and 
Gurudas  Bandyopadhyay  participate  in  literary  chitchats  and  discussions  with  Bankim. 
It  is  in  this  year  that  two  essays  in  English  by  Bankim  ‘Bengali  Literature’  and  ‘Buddhism 
and  the  Samkhya  Philosophy’  are  to  be  published  in  two  numbers  of  the  monthly,  The 
Calcutta  Review. 

The  first  All  India  Art  Exhibition  is  held  in  Calcutta.  Birth  of  poetess  Priyamvada 
Devi  at  Pabna,  of  Hemchandra  Kanungo  at  Midnapore,  of  litterateur  Abdul  Karim  at 
Suchakradandi  in  Chittagong,  of  Abanindranath  Tagore  at  Jorasanko  and  of  Atulprasad 
Sen  at  Dhaka.  Vidyasagar’s  treatise  on  the  ‘Abolition  of  polygamy — its  desirability’  and 
his  edition  of  Abhijhana  Sakuntalam,  published,  as  also  the  first  part  of  Dinabandhu 
Mitra’s  Suradhuni  Kavya  and  Madhusudan  Dutt’s  Hector  Vadh.  Rabindranath  admitted 
to  Bengal  Academy.  Sivnath  Shastri  passes  B.A.  from  Sanskrit  College.  Vidyasagar’s 
mother  dies.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  Rameschandra  Dutta  appointed  Assistant 
Magistrate  and  Collector. 

1872  It  is  this  year  that  the  monthly  literary  periodical  Vahgadarsan,  edited  by  Bankim,  is  to 
be  published.  He  produces  considerable  literary  work  for  Vahgadarsan  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  of  Government  duties.  Will  undertake  revision  jointly  with  Akshaychandra 
Sarkar  of  his  friend  Dinabandhu  Mitra’s  play  LIlavatT.  His  novel  Visavriksa  is  serialized 
in  Vahgadarsan.  He  is  also  indisposed  twice — in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

On  the  model  of  the  French  Academy  is  set  up  a  Bengali  Literary  Society  or  ‘Academy 
of  Literature  for  Bengal’.  John  Bimms  makes  the  proposal.  Bankimchandra  hails  it  in 
Vahgadarsan.  Birth  of  Sarala  Devi  Choudhurani,  Surendranath  Tagore  and  Rishi 
Aurobindo.  Girindramohini  Dasi’s  first  book  Letters  of  a  Hindu  Lady.  Dinabandhu 
Mitra’s  play  Jamai  Barik  and  Twelve  Poems,  Jyotirindranath  Tagore’s  farce  Kihcit Jalajog 
and  Rangalal’s  Kumarsambhava  published.  All  members  of  the  Tagore  family  including 
Rabindranath  leave  Calcutta,  ravaged  by  the  infectious  dengue  fever,  for  Panihati.  Sivnath 
Shastri  passes  his  M.A.  from  Sanskrit  College.  Keshavchandra  Sen,  Sivnath  Shastri  form 
‘Bharat  Asram’,  Vidyasagar  elected  trustee  of  the  Hindu  family  Annuity.  Sambhuchandra 
Mukhopadhyay’s  Mookherji’s  Magazine  published  afresh.  ‘National  Theatre’  set  up  in 
Calcutta. 

1873  Vahgadarsan  printed  at  Sanjivchandra  Chattopadhyay ’s.  Vahgadarsan  press  in  Kanthalpada 
instead  of  at  Bhowanipore.  Bankim  files  a  suit  against  Lt  Colonel  Duffin  of  Berhampore 
Cantonment  for  having  been  insulted  by  him.  And  it  is  just  then  that  Durgesnandini  is 
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peformed  in  the  Bengal  theatre.  Prior  to  this,  in  the  month  of  May,  Kapalkundala 
dramatized  by  Girischandra  Ghosh  was  performed  in  the  National  Theatre.  Visavriksa 
and  Indira  published  in  book  form.  He  writes  an  essay  in  English  ‘The  Study  of  Hindu 
Philosophy’  in  Mookherji's  Magazine. 

Death  ot  Dinabandhu  Mitra,  Michael  Madhusudan,  his  wife  Henrietta,  Kishorichand 
Mitra.  Birth  of  Fazlul  Huq  at  Barisal,  Indira  Devi  Chaudhurani  at  Poona.  Publication  of 
Mir  Mossarat  Hossain’s  Jamidar  Darpan,  the  second  volume  of  Vidyasagar’s  treatise  on 
polygamy,  Dinabandhu  Mitra’s  last  work  Kamale  Kamini.  The  Viceroy  Northbrooke 
lays  the  foundation  stone  ot  the  Mayo  Hospital.  The  sacred  thread  ceremony  of  Rabin¬ 
dranath.  Rabindranath  s  first  visit  to  Santiniketan,  He  writes  Prithviraj  Parajay.  Visits 
the  hill  station  Dalhousie  with  father  and  spends  three  months  there.  Admitted  to  Bengal 
Academy  on  return  to  Calcutta.  Leaves  Bengal  Academy  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1874  Bankim  wins  case  against  Colonel  Duffin  :  a  notable  event  of  his  life  this  year.  Deputy 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  of  24  Parganas  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Jugalarjgunya 
published.  Transferred  in  October  temporarily  to  Maldah  to  work  on  road  cess  ;  here 
he  falls  ill — an  uncongenial  climate. 

From  April  the  periodical  Bhramar  comes  to  be  published,  planned  by  Bankim  and 
edited  by  Sanjivchandra.  Three  other  notablejournals  are  published  this  year — Aryadarsan 
edited  by  Yogendranath  Vidyabhusan  ;  Vandhav,  edited  by  Kaliprasanna  Ghosh  from 
Dhaka,  under  the  inspiration  of  Vangadarsan  and  Ajijan  Nehar,  a  monthly,  edited  by 
Mossaraf  Hossain.  Also  published  Rajnarayan  Basu’s  Sekal  ar  Ekal,  Rajkrishna 
Mukhopadhyay’s  Pratham  Siksa — Bahgalir  Itihas,  Madhusudan’s  last  play  Mayakanan, 
Indranath  Bandyopadhyay’s  Kalpataru,  Jyotirindranath  Tagore’s  Puru  Vikram  and 
Damodar  Mukhopadhyay’s  Mnnmayi as  a  sequel  to  Bankim’s  Kapalkundala.  Anandamo- 
han  Basu  becomes  the  first  Indian  wrangler  of  Cambridge  University  in  Mathematics 
Tripos.  Birth  of  the  polyglot  Pandit  Haranchandra  Chakladar  in  Faridpur.  A  new  literary 
society  comes  into  being  at  Jorasanko  under  the  initiative  ofjyotirindranath  Tagore,  called 
‘A  Society  of  the  Learned’  Rabindranath  translates  Macbeth.  His  poem  Abhilas,  written 
last  year  is  published  in  Tattvabodhini.  He  also  gets  admitted  to  St  Xavier’s  School. 

1875  This  year  two  of  Bankim’s  books — Vijhanrahasya  and  later,  Candrasekhar — are  published 
in  addition  to  his  essays  on  various  subjects  in  Vangadarsan.  Besides,  the  sixth  editions 
of  Durgesnandini  and  the  second  of  Visavriksa  come  out  this  year.  At  Kanthalpada  on 
a  long  eight-month  leave  on  account  of  indisposition,  during  which  he  writes  Krisnakanter 
Will. 

Death  of  Pyaricharan  Sarkar.  Birth  of  the  famous  actor  and  playwright  Apareshchandra 
Mukhopadhyay  at  Jessore,  of  the  well-known  footballer  Umesh  Majumdar  at  Calcutta, 
of  the  artist  Sunayam  Devi  in  the  Tagore  family,  of  the  distinguished  physician  Upen- 
dranath  Brahmachan  at  Jamalpur  and  of  Suralabala  Sarkar  in  Nadia.  Bharat  Bhiksa,  the 
first  part  of  Hemchandra’s  Vnttrasanhar  published,  as  also  Hirakcurna,  Amntalal  Basu’s 
first  play,  Yatra,  Sanjivchandra  Chattopadhyay’s  first  book  of  essays,  Ramnarayan  Tar- 
karatna’s  play  Dharmavijay  on  the  legend  of  Hanshchandra,  Dvijendranath  Tagore’s 
symbolic  poem  Svapnaprayan,  Jyotirindranath  Tagore’s  play  Sarojini.  Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay’s  Paribarik  Prabandha  and  Svapnalabdha  Bharatvarser  Itihas  to  be  pub- 
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lished  in  The  Education  Gazette.  The  first  College  re-union  festival  held  in  Yatindramohan 
Tagore’s  Marakat  Kuhja  (Emerald  Bower).  Its  proposer  and  patron  was  Rajnarayan  Basu. 
It  was  here  that  he  read  his  article  ‘The  History  of  Hindu  or  Presidency  College’.  Rabin¬ 
dranath  recites  poems  in  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  ‘Hindu-mela’  in  Parsibagan.  It  is 
in  this  year  that  he  lost  his  mother.  Will  leave  St  Xavier’s  School  toward  the  end  of  this 
year.  Anandamohan  Basu  founds  ‘The  Student’s  Association’.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
Adi  Brahma  Samaj  building  is  established  the  ‘Adi  Brahma  Samaj  Music  School’  of  which 
Jyotirindranath  Tagore  was  Secretary  and  Jadu  Bhatta,  music  teacher.  ‘Indian  League’ 
formed  at  the  initiative  of  Sisirkumar  Ghosh.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  later  to  be  King 
Edward  VII,  visits  Calcutta.  In  April  this  year  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  the  ‘Empress 
of  India’. 

1876  Bankimchandra  transferred  to  Hooghly  from  Maldah.  Stops  publishing  Vahgadarsan  in 
March  this  year.  His  book  Vividha  Samalocan  will  come  out  this  year.  ‘Bharatsabha’ 
or  the  Indian  Association  formed  in  Albert  Hall.  Bankim  who  could  not  be  present  on 
the  opening  day  sent  a  letter  which  was  j*ead.  He  wrote  :  ‘I  hope  at  long  last  we  have  an 
association  which  will  be  suitably  representative  of  my  countrymen.’  ‘College  Re-Union’ 
observes  its  second  annual  festival  in  Marakat  Kuhja  at  the  end  of  January.  Rabindranath 
first  meets  Bankim  who  joins  this  year’s  function. 

Birth  of  the  famous  artist  Y amini  Prakash  Gangopadhyay  at  Barabazar,  Calcutta,  of  the 
reputed  actor  and  playwright  Amarendranath  Dutta  at  Hatkhola,  of  the  famous  author 
Saratchandra  Chattopadhyay  at  Devanandapur,  Hooghly  and  of  the  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalist  Hemendraprasad  Ghosh  at  Jessore.  Vidyasagar’s  father  dies.  Mahendralal  Sarkar 
establishes  ‘Bharatvarsiya  Vijnana-Sabha’.  Governor  Northbrooke  opens  the  first  public 
art  gallery  of  Calcutta  at  Baithakkhana  in  Bowbazar.  Rajendralal  Mitra  informs  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Indian  Society  that  a  sum  of  Rs.  10,500.00  has  been  raised  as  subscription 
for  preserving  the  memory  of  Harishchandra  Mukhopadhyay.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
build  a  statue  or  bust  of  his,  as  no  photograph  was  available.  Svarnakumari  Devi’s  first 
novel,  Dip  Nirvan  published.  Rabindranath  becomes  a  member  of ‘Sanjivam  Sabha’.  It 
is  in  this  year  that  he  will  first  visit  Silaidaha.  The  Prince  of  Wales  visits  the  residence  of 
Jagadananda  Mukhopadhyay  at  Bhowanipur  as  an  invitee,  causing  a  great  stir  in  the  entire 
city  and  even  provoking  poems  and  farces. 

1877  Bankim’s  novels — RajanI  and  Upakatha  which  contained  the  three  short  novels,  Indira, 
Y ugalahgurlya  and  Radharani  are  published  this  year.  Besides,  Dinabandhu  Mitra’s  works 
containing  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  writer  by  Bankim  will  also  come  out  this  year. 
Bankim  continues  to  contribute  regularly  to  Vahgadarsan. 

Birth  of  Pandit  Amulyacharan  Vidyabhusan,  as  also  of  the  famous  author  of  children’s 
books,  Dakshinaranjan  Mitra  Majumdar  at  Dhaka,  the  linguist  Harinath  De  at  Adiadaha 
in  24  Parganas,  the  revolutionary  Yatindranath  Bandyopadhyay  at  Channa  in  Burdwan 
and  the  poet  Karunanidhan  Bandyopadhyay  at  Santipur  in  Nadia.  Death  of  John  Clerk 
Marshman.  Inspired  by  Jyotirindranath  Tagore  and  edited  by  Dvijendranath  Tagore,  the 
journal  Bharat!  is  published.  Governor-General  Lytton  summons  the  cabinet  at  Delhi 
with  great  aplomb  and  proclaims  Queen  Victoria  ‘The  Empress  of  India’.  Rabindranath’s 
poem,  ‘The  Cabinet  at  Delhi’,  read  at  ‘Hindu-mela’,  was  a  satire  on  the  incident. 
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Immediately  after  his  composition  of  ‘Bhanusinher  PadavalT’,  Rabindranath  wields  his 
pen  as  a  literary  critic  also.  Yogendranath  Vidyabhusan’s  biography  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Jyotirindranath  Tagore’s  farce,  Eman  Karma  Ar  Karbo  Na,  later  to  be  called  Alikbabu, 
and  the  second  part  of  Hemchandra’s  Vrittrasanbar  published.  Madhusudan’s  Meghanad- 
vadh  Kavya,  dramatized  by  Girishchandra,  performed  at  the  National  Theatre.  Stage 
performance  also  of  more  than  one  of  Bankim’s  novels. 

1878  Bankimchandra  continues  to  work  at  Hooghly,  publication  of  his  volume  of  poems 
including  poems  already  published  in  Vahgadarsan,  Bhramar  and  Pracar  in  addition  to 
those  previously  published  in  the  first  volume  of  poems.  Krisnakanter  Will  also  published. 

Bidhusekhar  Shastri  born  at  Maldah,  the  minstrel  Mukunda  Das  at  Dhaka,  poet  Yatin- 
dramohan  Bagchi  in  Nadia.  George  Thomson,  a  friend  of  India,  dies  in  his  homeland. 
Lord  Lytton  confers  the  title  of  ‘Rai  Bahadur’  on  Rajendialal  Mallik,  and  gets  the  ‘Ver¬ 
nacular  Press  Act’  or  laws  governing  the  publication  of  national  newspapers  approved 
and  passed.  Krishnamohan  Bandyopadhyay  strongly  protests  against  the  Act  in  a  public 
meeting.  The  aggrieved  Kahprasanna  writes  a  satire  Savyata-sopan  against  it.  Rajamkanta 
Gupta  writes  ‘The  proposal  relating  to  the  national  printing  press’.  As  a  protest  against 
the  marriage  of  a  minor  girl  to  the  King  of  Coochbehar,  Vijaykrishna  Goswami,  Sivnath 
Shastri,  Anandamohan  Basu,  Durgamohan  Das,  etc.  leave  Keshavchandra  Sen’s  ‘Bharat- 
varslya  Brahma  Samaj’.  Rabindranath  leaves  for  England  after  a  stay  for  some  days  with 
his  second  elder  borther  Satyendranath  at  Ahmedabad. 

1879  Following  some  family  discussions,  Bankim  leaves  Kanthalpada  with  his  family  and  takes 
a  rented  house  at  Chmsurah.  Every  Saturday  there  would  be  intimate  sessions  of ‘adda’’ 
here  where  authors  and  men  of  letters  congregated.  Two  of  his  books — Samya  and 
Prabandha  Pustak,  an  anthology  of  essays  written  on  various  occasions,  are  published 
this  year. 

Birth  of  Sarojini  Naidu  and  Raja  Subodhchandra  Mallik.  Rabindranath  at  London, 
Keshavchandra  Sen  forms  ‘The  Navavidhan  Samaj’  with  the  object  of  unification  of 
religions.  Anandamohan  Basu  forms  ‘Chatra  Samaj’  with  the  help  of  Sivnath  Shastri. 

1880  Bankimchandra  at  Chmsurah.  Serves  in  the  meantime  as  a  temporary  personal  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Burdwan  division.  Quite  frequently  joins  ‘addas’  at  the  house 
of  Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay.  Informs  Navinchandra  Sen  in  a  letter  from  Chinsurah  that 
he  is  busy  and  engaged  in  the  writing  of  two  pieces  :  a  history  of  India  and  secondly, 
the  novel  Anandamath. 

Vangadarsan  is  published  anew,  under  the  editorship  of  Sanjivchandra.  Birth  of  Biplabi 
Yatindranath  Mukhopadhyay,  known  as  ‘Bagha  Yatin’  at  Kayagram  in  Nadia,  of  the 
revolutionary  Birendranath  Chattopadhyay  at  Brahmangaon  in  Dhaka,  of  the  revolutio¬ 
nary  Barindra  Kumar  Ghosh  in  London,  of  the  Marxist  revolutionary  Bhupendranath 
Dutta  in  Calcutta  and  of  Basanti  Devi,  wife  of  Deshabandhu  Chittaranjan  Das.  ‘Calcutta 
United  Assoication  of  Spiritualists’  set  up  for  discussions  on  psychic  phenomena  and  the 
life  hereafter.  Toward  the  beginning  of  the  year  Rabindranath,  immediately  on  his  return 
to  Calcutta,  takes  part  in  Jyotirindranath  Tagore’s  play  Manmayi.  Vidyasagar  obtains 
C.I.E.  Publication  of  Rangalal’s  Kancl-Kaverl,  the  second  part  of  Hemchandra’s  Poems 
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and  Navinchandra  Sen’s  Rahgamatl,  dedicated  to  Bankimchandra.  Yogendranath  Vid- 
yabhusan  appointed  Deputy  Collector  and  Deputy  Magistrate.  Kaliprasanna  Kavya  Vis- 
harad  brings  out  a  science  journal  Prakriti  from  Bhowanipur. 

1881  Death  of  Bankimchandra’s  lather.  Durgesnandinl  to  be  published  in  Roman  script  this 
year  from  Thacker  Spink.  Bankim  did  not  give  his  consent  at  first,  but  later  agreed 
reluctantly.  To  be  transferred  from  Hooghly  to  Howrah.  It  is  here  that  he  will  have 
disagreements  with  Mr  Buckland.  Bankim,  invited  by  Dvijendranath  Tagore,  visits 
Jorasanko  Thakurbadi  to  join  the  second  annual  meeting  of ‘Vidvajjan  Samagam’.  Rabin¬ 
dranath’s  Valmlki  Pratibha  staged  on  that  day,  with  Rabindranath  appearing  in  the  role 
of  Valmiki.  Anandamath  begins  to  be  published  in  Vahgadarsan.  Bankim  felicitated  at 
Chinsurah.  Appointed,  for  a  brief  while,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government. 
Puts  up  at  Bowbazar  where  literary  meetings  and  ‘addas’  are  held,  with  Chandranath 
Basu,  Hemchandra,  Rajkrishna  Mukhopadhyay,  Akshaychandra  Sarkar,  Tarakumar 
Kaviratna,  Sanjivchandra,  Kaliprasanna  Ghosh,  Dvijendranath  and  Rabindranath  Tagore 
participating. 

Birth  of  the  patriot  Biren  Sasmal  in  the  Contai  subdivision  of  Midnapore,  of  the 
historian  Radhakumud  Mukhopadhyay  in  Murshidabad,  of  Upendranath  Gangopadhyay, 
editor  of  Vicitra  at  Bhagalpur,  of  the  famous  art-critic  Ardhendukumar  Gangopadhyay 
in  Calcutta.  Publication  of  Sanjivchandra  Chattopadhyay’s  volume  of  essays  Satkar,  Amri- 
talal  Basu’s  play  Tiharpan,  Yogendranath  Vidyabhusan’s  Hndayocchvas  or  Essays  relating 
to  India,  Chandranath  Basu’s  Sakuntala  Tattva  and  of  Haraprasad  Shastri’s  Valmikir Jay. 
The  weekly  HitavadI,  initiated  by  Dvijendranath  Tagore  and  edited  byCKrishnakamal 
Bhattacharya,  to  be  published  this  year.  Of  the  two  students  to  be  sent  to  England  by 
the  Bengal  Government  for  advanced  studies  in  Agriculture,  Girishchandra  Basu,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Bhudev  Mukhopadhyay,  was  one.  Rabindranath’s  Rudracanda,  Bhagna 
Hnday  and  Sandhyasahgit  published.  He  passes  some  time  at  Chandannagore  in  the 
company  of  Jyotirindranath. 

1882  Bankimchandra  transferred  to  Alipore.  Invited  by  Rabindranath  to  join  the  11  Magh 
festival  at  Thakurbadi.  The  Statesman  criticizes  the  Government  decision  of  the  sudden 
abolition  of  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary.  After  a  three-month  stint  at  Alipore,  transferred 
to  Barasat  only  to  be  back  again  to  Alipore.  ‘Sarasvata-Samaj’  established  in  Jorasanko 
Thakurbadi  with  Bankim  as  its  Vice  President.  Transferred  from  Alipore  to  Jajpur, 
Cuttack.  It  is  during  his  stay  at  Jajpur  that  Bankim  gets  deeply  involved  with  Mr  Hastie 
in  the  controversy  over  Hinduism  in  letters  published  in  The  Statesman  under  the 
pseudonym  ‘Ramchandra’.  Two  of  his  books — Anandamath  and  Rajsinha — to  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  year.  Writes  Kamalakanter  Jobanbandl  in  one  squally  night  in  Calcutta.  Joins 
a  meeting  of  College  Re-umon  and  attends  the  marriage  ceremony  of  Rameshchandra 
Dutt’s  daughter. 

Birth  of  the  politician  Naliniranjan  Sarkar  in  Mymensingh,  of  Rabindranath’s  friend, 
the  poet  Satish  Chandra  Roy  in  Barisal,  of  the  writer  Nareshchandra  Sen  Gupta  at  Tangail, 
of  Gurusaday  Dutta  in  Syllet,  of  Bidhanchandra  Roy  at  Patna,  of  the  authoress  Anurupa 
Devi  in  Calcutta,  of  the  artist  Nandalal  Basu  at  Munger,  of  Dinendranath  Tagore  at 
Jorasanko.  ‘Theosophical-  Society’  formed  at  Calcutta.  Bankim  garlands  Rabindranath  at 
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the  marriage  ceremony  of  Rameshchandra  Dutt’s  daughter,  to  honour  the  poet  of  San- 
dhyasahgit. 

1883  Vahgadarsan  which  stopped  being  published  comes  out  again,  Srishchandra  Majumdar 
as  its  Managing  Proprietor.  Bankim  transferred  to  Howrah.  Disagreement  with  Mr 
Westmacott,  the  Commissioner,  would  perhaps  have  led  to  his  resignation,  but 
Westmacott  s  transfer  averts  it.  Bankim  rents  a  house  at  Howrah,  after  commuting  daily 
from  Calcutta  for  a  while.  Participates  in  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  Savitri  Library. 
Joins  the  evening  party  ot  ‘India  Club’  along  with  Rameshchandra  Mitra,  Keshavchandra 
Sen^  Rashbehari  Ghosh,  Father  La  Font,  etc.  Rabindranath  sings  there.  The  second  edition 
of  Anandamath  and  the  ninth  of  Durgesnandmi  to  come  out  this  year.  Visits  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Educational  Exhibition  in  Calcutta. 

Peary  Chand  Mitra  passes  away.  Vidyasagar  nominated  fellow  of  Punjab  University. 
The  liberal  Ilbert,  member  of  Lord  Ripon’s  legislative  assembly,  introduces  the  bill  that 
empowers  Indian  service-holders  to  try  English  Government  servants  in  the  law-courts. 
But  there  was  a  wide  gap  between  the  draft  and  the  Act.  Agitation  all  over  the  country. 
Surendranath  Bandyopadhyay  imprisoned  for  defying  court  orders.  The  Star  Theatre 
comes  into  being  by  staging  Girishchandra  Ghosh’s  Daksa-jajha.  The  ‘National  confer¬ 
ence  begins  in  Calcutta  with  a  three-day  function.  Rabindranath’s  first  novel  Bau  Thak- 
uranir  Hat  published.  He  gets  married  this  year. 

1884  Bankim  earns  promotion  to  Class  I.  Brings  out  a  small  monthly  Pracar  keeping  his 
son-in-law,  Rakhalchandra  Bandyopadhyay  in  the  foreground  as  editor.  The  second 
edition  of  Candrasekhar  comes  out,  along  with  a  new  book,  Muciram  Guder JIvancarit, 
and  also  Devi  Caudhurani.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  meets  Ramakrishna. 

The  Asiatic  Society  celebrates  its  centenary.  Famous  jurist  and  literary  critic  Atulchandra 
Gupta  born  in  Rangpur.  Death  of  Keshavchandra  Sen,  and  Krishnadas  Pal.  Upen- 
drakishore  Raychoudhuri  married  to  Bidhumukhi,  elder  daughter  of  Dvarakanath  Gan- 
gopadhyay.  Nagendranath  Gupta  disappears  from  Calcutta  and  is  found  in  Karachi, 
editing  the  paper  Phoenix.  Seven  years  later  he  would  be  editing  the  Lahore  paper  Tribune. 
Dvijendranath  Tagore  becomes  the  editor  of  Tattvabodhini.  Kadambari  Devi,  wife  of 
JyotirindraUath  Tagore,  commits  suicide.  The  event  has  deep  repercussions  on  the  life 
of  Rabindranath.  It  is  in  this  year  that  he  writes  Kadi  O  Komal  and  Saisav  Sahgit,  gets 
involved  with  Bankim  in  the  controversy  on  Hinduism. 

1885  Publication  of  Isvarchandra  Gupta’s  collected  poems  (Part  I)  edited  by  Bankimchandra. 
Writes  an  essay  entitled  ‘Isvarcandra  Gupta’s  Life  and  Poetry’  by  way  of  an  introduction. 
Elected  member  of  the  Calcutta  University  Senate.  Transferred  to  Jhinaidaha  in  Jessore 
after  serving  in  Howrah  from  14  February  1883  to  June  1885.  The  second  edition  of  his 
Kamalakanter  Daptar  published  under  the  title  Kamalakanta.  Letter  written  in  November 
from  Jhinaidaha  to  his  wife  Rajlakshmi  Devi  reveals  that  Bankim  has  been  suffering  from 
asthma. 

Birth  of  the  revolutionary  Rashbehari  Basu  at  Subaldaha,  Burdwan,  of  ‘Deshapnya’ 
Jatindramohan  Sengupta  at  Barma  in  Chittagong,  of  the  revolutionary  Ullaskar  Datta  in 
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Tripura  and  of  the  linguist  Md  Shahidulla  in  24  Parganas.  Death  of  Krishnamohan  Ban- 
dyopadhyay,  Shashichandra  Datta  and  Taranath  Tarkabachaspati.  The  paper  Balak  pub¬ 
lished  from  Jorasanko  Thakurbadi.  The  Muharram  Parba  of  Mir  Mossaraf  Hossain’s 
novel  Visad  Sindhu  published,  as  also  Rig  Veda  Samhita  by  Ramesh  Chandra  Dutt.  The 
congress  has  its  first  sitting  at  Bombay. 

1886  Goes  on  three  months  leave  while  at  Jhinaidaha  on  account  of  indisposition.  Krisnacaritra 
and  the  third  edition  of  Anandamath  published.  Transferred  to  Bhadrak  near  Cuttack  in 
May,  back  to  Howrah  in  July.  Contributes  article  on  Dinabandhu  Mitra’s  art  to  the  new 
edition  of  his  early  works.  Goes  on  six  months’  leave  again  in  November  for  personal 
reasons.  Thoughts  of  resigning  from  service  were  clearly  acting  in  his  mind  then.  The 
artist  Sukhalata  Rao,  daughter  of  Upendrakishore,  born  in  Calcutta.  Ajitkurnar  Chak- 
ravarti,  the  first  commentator  of  Rabindra  literature,  born  in  Faridpur.  The  death  occurs 
of  Ramakrishnadev,  Ramnarayan  Tarkaratna,  Akshaykumar  Datta  and  Dvrakanath  Vid- 
yabhusan.  Poet  Dvijendralal  Roy  returns  from  England.  His  volume  of  poems,  The 
Lyrics  ot  Ind,  was  published  during  his  stay  in  England.  The  second  application  against 
polygamy  submitted  to  Governor  Cecil  Beadon.  Peary  Chand  Mitra’s  bust  installed  in 
the  Town  Hall.  Rabindranath’s  Bau  Thakuranir  Hat,  dramatized  by  Kedarnath 
Chaudhuri,  staged  on  the  National  Theatre.  The  second  sitting  of  the  Congress  is  held 
in  Calcutta,  presided  over  by  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  with  Rajendralal  Mitra  as  the  President 
of  the  Reception  Committee.  Rabindranath  sings  the  inaugural  song. 

1887  Early  this  year  Bankim  buys  a  house  in  Pratap  Chatterjee  Lane  opposite  the  Medical 
College.  He  is  still  serving  as  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Howrah.  Sitaram  and  the  first  part 
of  his  Miscellaneous  Essays  are  published.  In  March  he  tours  North  India  accompanied 
by  brothers  Shyamacharan  and  Sanjivchandra.  A  session  of  literary  discussion  held  at 
Khasrubagh  in  Allahabad  with  Bankim  as  the  central  figure.  Transferred  to  Midnapore 
from  Howrah  in  May.  Prior  to  his  departure  goes  on  leave  for  six  months  on  account 
of  indisposition.  Shattered  by  the  news  of  the  suicide  ofhis  younger  daughter  Utpalkumari 
in  November. 

Birth  of  Sukumar  Ray,  the  famous  author  of  children’s  literature,  of  the  revolutionary 
humanist  and  Communist  leader  Manabendranath  Roy  at  Aarbelia  in  24  Parganas,  of  the 
famous  artist  Jamini  Roy  at  Beliatore  in  Bankura,  of  the  well-known  trade-union  leader 
Sureshchandra  Bandyopadhyay  in  Faridpur,  and  of  the  reputed  economist  Binaykumar 
Sarkar  in  Maldah.  Death  ot  poet  Rangalal  Bandyopadhyay  and  Bankim’s  friend  Pandit 
Ramdas  Sen.  The  year  marks  the  fiftieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  rule  of  India.  Publication 
of  poet  Hemchandra  Bandyopadhyay’s  ‘Jubilee  Celebration  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  Queen  of  India’.  The  chapter  ‘Uddhar  Parva’  of  Mir  Musaraf  Hossain’s  novel 
Visad-Sindhu  published.  Rabindranath  writes  the  musical  drama  Mayar  Khela  and  the 
poems  of  Manasl. 


1888  Transferred  to  Alipore  from  Midnapore.  Commutes  to  office  from  his  Calcutta  residence. 
The  eleventh  edition  of  Durgesnandini  to  be  published  this  year.  After  a  gap  starts  writing 
again  in  Pracar  on  Snmad-Bhagvad-glta.  The  first  part  of  Dharmatattva  published. 
Birth  of  the  revolutionary  Prafulla  Chaki  at  the  village  of  Bihar  in  Bagura,  of  the  writer 
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Hemendrakumar  Ray  in  Calcutta,  of  the  revolutionary  Sureschandra  Majumdar  at 
Krishnanagar  in  Nadia,  of  the  industrial  researcher  Nalinikanta  Bhattasali  at  Nayanananda, 
Dhaka,  of  the  internationally  known  botanist  Sahayram  Basu,  of  Birendranath  Dasgupta, 
the  Indian  revolutionary  who  lived  abroad,  at  Bidgaon,  Bikrampur  in  Dhaka,  of  poet 
Narendra  Dev  at  Thanthania  in  Calcutta,  of  Dineshranjan  Das,  editor  of  the  famous 
Kallol  in  Chittagong,  of  the  martyr  Kanailal  Dutta  at  Chandannagar,  and  of  the  poet  and 
critic  Mohitlal  Majumdar  at  Kanchrapara  in  24  Paraganas.  Death  of  Vidyasagar’s  wife 
Dinamayi  Devi.  A  tombstone  is  erected  over  the  grave  of  Madhusudan  and  unveiled  by 
Manmohan  Ghosh.  The  Star  Theatre  is  built  anew  at  Hatibagan. 

1889  The  paper  Pracar  closed.  Elder  brothers  Syamacharan  and  Sanjivchandra  pass  away  within 
a  short  interval  of  time.  Bankim’s  literary  activities  almost  come  to  a  stop,  with  no  new 
publications  this  year. 

Birth  of  the  famous  actor  Manoranjan  Bhattacharyya  at  Bikrampur,  Dhaka,  ofMuzaffur 
Ahmed,  the  original  organizer  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India,  at  Sandip  of  Noakhali, 
of  Saratchandra  Bose  in  Calcutta,  of  the  doyen  of  actors  Sisirkumar  Bhaduri  at  Midnapore. 
Kamini  Roy’s  first  volume  of  poems  Alo  O  Chaya  published  with  an  introduction  by 
poet  Hemchandra.  Rabindranath  writes  his  play  Raja  O  Rani  while  living  at  Sholapur 
with  his  elder  brother  Satyendranath,  and  Visarjan  later  when  at  Shajadpur. 

1890  Bankim  makes  his  will.  Bequeaths  the  copyright  of  all  his  books  to  his  wife  Rajlakshmi. 
Though  he  ceases  now  to  write,  young  litterateurs  regularly  visit  his  house.  Goes  on 
privilege  leave  of  one  month  and  seventeen  days  from  31  March. 

Birth  of  the  famous  dhrupad  singer  Kalipada  Pathak  at  Rajhati  in  Hooghly,  of  the 
reputed  artist  Asitkumar  Haidar  at  Jorasanko,  of  Premankur  Atarthi,  of  the  well-known 
researcher  Sushilkumar  De  in  Calcutta,  of  the  famous  historian  Surendranath  Sen  in 
Barisal,  of  the  famous  writer  S.  Wajed  Ali  in  Hooghly,  of  the  art  critic  and  professor  of 
Islamic  culture  Shahed  Surhawardi  in  Midnapore.  Shivchandra  Deb  is  dead.  Sir  Said 
Amir  Ali  earns  the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  first  Muslim  judge  of  the  Calcutta 
High  Court.  Poet  Hemchandra  appointed  the  chief  Government  pleader  in  the  High 
Court.  Vidyasagar  sets  up  Bhagavati  Vidyalaya  in  his  mother’s  name  in  the  Birshingha 
village.  The  famous  monthly  Sahitya  published,  edited  by  Suresh  Samajpati.  Rabin¬ 
dranath’s  second  visit  to  England  in  the  company  of  Satyendranath  Tagore.  Loken  Palit 
accompanies  them.  Returns  alone  to  Calcutta  in  November.  He  along  with  Svarnakumari 
Devi  joins  as  representatives  of  the  sixth  conference  of  the  Congress  in  Calcutta.  Lives  in 
Shilaidah,  after  spending  the  summer  at  Santiniketan. 

1891  Retires  from  service  in  September,  on  grounds  of  ill  health.  In  August  joins  the  foundation 
ceremony  of ‘Society  for  higher  training  of  young  men’,  held  at  Sanskrit  College,  as  the 
permanent  president  of  its  literary  wing.  It  is  in  this  year  that  the  new  edition  of  Kavita 
Pustak  is  brought  out. 

Birth  of  Abaninath  Mukhopadhyay,  founder  of  the  Communist  party  of  India  at 
Tashkent,  of  Kalidas  Nag  at  Shibpur,  of  the  journalist  Satyendranath  Majumdar  in 
Mymensingh,  of  the  reputed  artist  Kshitindranath  Majumdar  in  Murshidabad,  of  the 
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devoted  researcher  in  Bengali  literature,  Brajendranath  Bandyopadhyay  in  Hooghly. 
Death  of  Vidyasagar  and  Rajendralal  Mitra.  Vidyasagar’s  autobiography  Vidyasagar  Carit 
published,  as  also  the  ‘Ejid  Parba’  of  Mir  Musaraf  Hossain’s  Visad-Sindhu.  The  paper 
HitabadI began  to  be  published  under  the  editorship  Krishnakamal  Bhattacharyya.  Rabin¬ 
dranath  editor  of  the  literature  section  of  the  paper.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Calcutta  University 
Senate,  Ashutosh  Mukhopadhyay  puts  forward  a  proposal  to  include  Bengali  language 
and  literature  among  subjects  for  which  the  Calcutta  University  holds  examination.  The 
monthly  Sadhana  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  Sudhindranath  Tagore. 

1892  This  year  Bankim  writes  two  text  books — Sahaj  InrajI  Siksa  and  Sahaj  Racana  Siksa. 
Awarded  the  title  of ‘Rai  Bahadur’.  A  mild  controversy  between  Bankim  and  Rabindranath 
in  the  Caitra  issue  of  Sadhana.  Prepares  a  Bengali  Selection  for  Entrance  candidates  at 
the  request  of  the  Calcutta  University  syndicate.  Writes  the  Introduction  to  Lupta  Ratnod- 
dhar,  a  collection  of  Tekchand  Thakur  or  Peary  Chand  Mitra’s  works,  published  this  year. 
The  second  part  of  Vividha  Prabhandha,  selections  from  Vangadarsan  and  Pracar,  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  The  second  edition  of  Krisnacaritra  and  the  fifth  of  Anandamath 
published.  On  27  July  Bankim  writes  a  letter,  in  reply  to  Binaykrishna  Dev’s  query, 
defending  sea-voyages  undertaken  by  the  Hindus  as  being  not  contrary  to  the  scriptures. 

Birth  of  Nityanandabinode  Goswami,  scholar  in  Buddhist  lore.  Vidyasagar’s  Bhugol 
Khagol  Varnanam  published.  Rabindranath  writes  and  reads  out  his  famous  explosive 
essay  Siksar  Herpher,  to  which  Bankimchandra  and  Sir  Gurudas  Bandyopadhyay,  the  then 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University,  extend  support. 

1893  Bankim  presides  over  the  meeting  of  Chaitanya  library,  Rabindranath  reads  his  essay  on 
‘The  Englishman  and  the  Indian’.  Bankim  writes  the  introduction  to  SanjivanI Sudha.  The 
fourth  edition  of  RadharanI  and  the  enlarged  versions  of  Indira  (fifth  edition)  and  Rajsinha 
(fourth  edition)  published. 

Birth  of  Satishchandra  Pakrasi,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist-terrorist  movement, 
at  Madhabdi  in  Dhaka,  of  the  litterateur  Pabitra  Gangopadhyay  at  Bikrampur,  Dhaka, 
of  the  film  Director  Dhirendranath  Ganguly,  known  as  D.G.  in  Calcutta,  of  the  most 
distinguished  Indian  statistician  Prasantachandra  Mahalanobis,  of  Surya  Sen,  the  hero  of 
the  terrorists,  at  Noapara  in  Chittagong,  of  the  scientist  Meghnad  Saha  at  Seoradakhi, 
Dhaka.  Svami  Vivekananda  leaves  for  Chicago  to  address  the  religious  gathering  there. 
‘Bengal  Academy  of  Literature’  set  up  at  the  house  of  Binaykrishna  Dev  in  Shovabazar. 
Rabindranath  writes  Pancabhuter  Diary  and  Viday-Abhisap. 

1894  In  January  Bankim  honoured  with  the  title  C.I.E.  This  year  his  name  figures  on  the 
English  language  and  literature  and  Bengali  language  and  literature  subcommittee  of  the 
Central  Text-book  Committee.  As  President  of  the  literature  wing  of  the  ‘Society  for 
the  Higher  Training  of  the  Young  Men’,  he  delivers  speeches  on  ‘Vedic  Literature’  in 
February  and  March.  Has  been  suffering  from  diabetes  since  then  and  loses  consciousness 
on  April  5.  Regains  consciousness  slightly  on  7  April  and  friends  like  Rameshchandra 
'Dutta  seated  near  him.  Passes  away  on  April  8  at  3.23  p.m.  Last  rites  performed  by  his 
nephew  Knshnachandra,  son  of  Shyamacharan.  Wife  Rajlakshmi  Debi,  elder  daughter 
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Saratkumari,  younger  brother  Purnachandra,  physician  Dr  Mahendralal  Sarkar  and 
Yogendrachandra  Ghose,  a  leading  positivist,  present  at  his  bedside  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Cremated  at  Nimtala  burning  ghat. 


translated  by 
Asoke  Kumar  Mukherji 


IN  THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  A  CIVIL  SERVANT 


N.  K.  Sinha 


THE  West  Bengal  State  Record  Office,  like  all  our  old  state  archives,  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Indian  officers  who  served  the  British  Indian  Government.  We  do  not  of  course 
refer  to  Indian  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Confidential  files  concerning  them  are  to 
be  found  in  the  National  Archives  of  India.  Among  members  of  the  Provincial  Civil  Service 
who  played  their  restricted  part  in  the  administration  of  British  India  the  most  eminent  was 
undoubtedly  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee.  In  this  article  I  have  collected  from  scattered  official 
files  some  material  concerning  Bankimchandra  as  a  civil  servant. 

The  splendid  superstructure  of  British  administration  has  attracted  scholars,  European  and 
Indian,  who  have  given  us  detailed  history  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  the  lives  of  many 
distinguished  members  of  this  service.  They  have  also  expatiated  at  some  length  on  its  ‘massive 
traditions’.  But  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  their  subordinate  Indian 
officials,  their  place  in  the  administrative  system,  their  attitude  and  their  contribution.  More 
than  once  I  drew  the  attention  of  research  workers  to  this  neglected  subject  of  research.  It 
involves  slogging  work  and  does  not  perhaps  provide  the  security  of  methodological  shelter 
and  much  scope  for  pop  sociology.  ‘You  have  to  study  real  men  in  depth,  not  dissolve  them 
in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid.’  Moreover  it  requires  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  India  and  Indians 
than  those  who  have  spent  their  days  in  Calcutta,  Delhi  and  other  big  cities  can  possibly  have. 
I  failed  to  quicken  zeal  as  a  research  guide  for  such  studies. 

Some  of  the  comments  of  the  official  superiors  of  Bankimchandra  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In 
1861  the  ‘unusual  command  of  English’  of  this  young  officer  received  commendation.  As  early 
as  1867  a  Commissioner  wrote  :  ‘He  has  been  unsettled  this  year  upon  the  point  of  remaining 
in  the  service.'  B.ut  he  remained.  An  official  appreciation  was  thus  worded  in  1876  :  ‘He  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  legality  and  regularity  of  proceedings.’  But  in  1882  a  Commissioner 
commented  :  ‘apt  to  theorize  too  much’.  Bankimchandra  perhaps  enunciated  some  principles 
which  could  not  be  appreciated  by  this  official  superior  whose  strong  point  must  have  been 
fidelity  to  detail  within  the  framework  of  imitation. 

It  would  not  be  irrelevant  to  note  that  the  young  officer,  with  his  unusual  command  of 
English,  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  write  in  English  an  unfinished  novel  entitled  Rajmohan’s 
Wife  which  was  published  serially  in  1864  in  Indian  Field,  but  with  an  unerring  instinct  he  had 
already  started  his  career  as  a  writer  in  Bengali  in  which  he  was  destined  to  rise  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  greatness.  As  early  as  1854  his  Bengali  writing  had  drawn  public  attention,  while 
he  was  yet  a  student.  ‘Ramani  Mohan  Roy  and  Kalicharan  Raichaudhuri,  zamindars  of  Rangpore 
gave  twenty  rupees  to  Bankim,  then  in  the  first  class  of  the  senior  school,  for  some  good  poetical 
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composition  which  appeared  in  the  Prabhakar  newspaper’  (K.  Zachariah,  History  of  the  Hooghly 
College,  p.  52).  It  has  been  emphasized  that  ‘he  took  to  novel  writing’  because  of  disappointment 
in  his  official  career  in  later  years.  Three  of  his  novels — Durgesnandini,  Kapalkundala  and 
Mrinalini  were  published  in  the  sixties,  in  the  first  decade  of  his  official  career,  when  he  was 
rapidly  climbing  the  official  ladder  of  promotion. 

In  this  prefatory  note  I  should  emphasize  the  very  limited  character  of  official  information. 
Just  as  contemporary  history  should  not  be  written  solely  on  the  basis  of  press  cuttings  so 
modern  history  should  not  depend  too  much  upon  offical  records.  The  evidence  of  these  con¬ 
fidential  papers  relating  to  Bankimchandra  as  an  official  shows  their  limited  scope.  They  give 
us  no  idea  of  his  robust  vitality,  his  literary  genius,  his  gospel  of  fearless  strength  and  his  religion 
of  patriotism.  According  to  official  records,  he  was  only  an  excellent  officer  of  the  provincial 
civil  service. 

[  I  should  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  assistance  I  received  from  the  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Archives,  Government  of  West  Bengal-  and  his  staff  in  collecting  these  scattered 
fragments  of  records.  ] 

BANKIM  CHUNDER  CHATTERJEA,  B.A. 

Appointed  Depy  Magte  &  Depy  Colt  at  Jessore — 6  Aug  1858. 

Vested  with  special  powers — 19  May/59. 

Placed  in  charge  of  the  sub  divn  of  Nugwan  in  Midnapore  21stJany/60. 

Vested  with  full  powers  and  promoted  to  the  5  Class — 7  Nov/60. 

Transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  sub  Divn.  ofKhoolnah  with  full  powers  injessore — 9  Nov/60. 

Placed  in  charge  of  the  sub  Divn.  of  Khoolna  23rd  Apl./61.  Promoted  to  the  4th  class  13 
Jany/63. 

Placed  in  charge  of  the  sub  divn.  of  Banipore  &  to  exercise  full  powers  5  March/64 — Ordered 
to  Diamond  Hab  24  Oct/64. 

Promoted  to  the  3rd  gdc  5  March  66 — Posted  to  the  sudder  station  of  the  24  Perghs  14  augt/67. 

In  the  Nuddeah  Police  Report  for  1858  he  is  said  to  have  been  mentioned  as  ‘very  assiduous 
and  anxious  to  learn’. 

In  the  Nuddeah  Police  Report  for  1859  Mr.  Thinner,  Magte  ofjessore  says  that  Baboo  Bunkim 
Chunder  Chatterjee  ‘is  a  painstaking  officer,  and  has  giveh  valuable  assistance  in  some  investi¬ 
gations,  which  reflect  much  credit  on  his  talents  &  zeal’. 

The  Commr.  Mr.  Foster  (sic)  adds  : — ‘This  Officer,  who  was  for  a  short  time  in  charge  of 
the  Khoolna  sub-Divn.  is  in  my  opinion,  a  very  promising  one’. 

In  the  Burdwan  Police  Report  for  1860  Mr.  Current  Young  makes  the  following 
remarks  : — ‘Babu  Bunkim  Chunder  Chatterjee  is  an  able  zealous,  and  remarkably  intelligent 
officer.  ’  Mr.  Cocknell  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  sound  judgment,  firmness  and  independence 
of  character  and  he  regrets  his  removal  from  Nugwan  as  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  the  sub-divn  and  his  energy  and  interest  in  their  welfare  made  his  service  in  that 
part  of  the  District  essentially  valuable. 

In  the  Board’s  Rev  :  admn.  Report  for  1860/61  he  is  classed  with  those  of  whom  it  is  observed 
that  they  are  the  most  highly  spoken  of  by  their  superiors.  The  Board  considers  them  worthy 
of  special  mention. 
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In  the  Nuddeah  Police  Report  for  1861  the  magte  and  offg.  magte  of  Jessore  say  : 

‘Babu  Bankim  Chunder  Chatterjee — an  officer  of  unusual  command  of  English,  I  think  abil¬ 
ity — the  judgement,  accuracy  &  personal  activity  their  superiors,  and  the  Board  consider  them 
worthy  of  special  mention,  high  praise  &  to  the  first  place  among  the  uncovenanted  officers 
exercising  police  powers  in  this  District.’ 

Allowed  leave  for  six  months  on  F.A.  21st  May/69. — Transferred  to  Murshidabad  29/11/69, 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  Collr.  under  Act  XVI  of  1870  11  July/70.  Promoted  to  the  2d  gde 
25th  Nov/70 —  To  offte  as  personal  Assft.  to  the  commnr.  of  Rajshahy  15  apl/71  vested  with 
the  powers  of  a  collr>  under  act  XII  of  1871  in  Murshidabad  10  June/71  vested  with  the  powers 
of  a  collr.  under  Act  X  (BL)  of  1871  in  Moorshidabad  10th  oct.  ’71  P.S.  10  days  from  7th 
April/73,  4th  April/73,  T.  of  a  magte  1st  class,  1st  Jany/73. 

In  the  Nuddea  Police  Report  for  1862  the  magst  writes  ‘Baboo  B.C.C. — I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  this  officer’s  ability  and  energy — The  manner  in  which  he  has  managed  the  large  and 
heavily  (sic)  sub  Dn.  of  Khoolnah  during  the  year  deserves  all  praise — I  do  not  think  that  any 
other  officer  in  the  Dt.  except  the  Joint  magte  :  could  have  performed  the  work  he  has  done 
with  the  same  efficiency.’ 

The  Comr  adds,  ‘among  the  uncovenanted  officers  Babu  B.C.C.  of  Khoolnah  I  must  again 
notice  as  decidedly  the  best  and  cleverest  in  every  respect  and  as  such  fully  deserving  of  the 
promotion  he  has  just  earned.’ 

In  the  Nuddea  Report  for  1863  the  magte  says  ‘This  officer  has  not  given  me  quite  as  full 
satisfaction  as  he  did  last  year — There  is  no  question  however  about  his  ability  and  energetic 
attention  to  his  business.’ 

The  Comr.  adds,  ‘I  recall  nothing  against  this  officer  during  the  year.  He  had  an  arduous  Sub 
Dn.  (Khoolnah)  to  manage  and  did  it  well  as  I  can  judge.’ 

In  the  Bd’s  Rev:  admn.  Report  for  1862/63  he  is  included  in  the  list  of  Jr.  Dy.  Collrs.  who 
are  reported  to  have  performed  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  superiors. 

In  the  Bd’s  admn.  Report  for  1863/64  he  is  included  among  Jr.  Dy.  Collrs.  in  the  2nd  list  of 
the  report  who  are  reported  as  officers  having  reed  more  than  ordinary  commendation  from 
their  local  superiors. 


Jessore 

‘A  clever  and  good  officer’,  magte  Mr.  Molony,  Nuddea  Police  Report  for  1864. 

‘Clever,  sensible  and  efficient’  Commr.  Mr.  Dampier.  Ibid. 

In  the  Reve.  admn.  Report  for  1864/65  he  is  included  with  those  depy  Collrs.  who  are  said 
to  have  specially  distinguished  in  the  Board’s  opinion  and  that  of  their  superior  officers. 

24  Perghs. 

In  the  Nuddea  Police  Report  for  1865  he  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  magte  Mr.  Bainbridge  : 
‘Has  maintained  his  character  as  a  most  able  &  efficient  officer.  His  Divn.  was  found  on 
inspection  generally  in  capital  order.’ 

The  Commr,  Mr.  Dampier  remarks — ‘One  of  the  best  Depy.  magtes.  &Depy.  Collrs.  Prompt, 
intelligent,  reliable  &  efficient.’ 
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In  the  Board  s  Land  Reve  admn.  Report  for  1865/66  he  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  Depy. 
Collrs.  who  are  said  to  deserve  notice  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties  during  the  year. 

1866  24  Perghs. 

In  the  Presidency  Dn.  Police  Report  for  1866  the  Magte.  Mr.  Smith  remarks  : 

‘Stands  very  high  in  my  opinion — ’ 

The  Commr.  Mr.  Chapman  remarks  : 

‘Probably  inferior  to  very  few  Dy.  Magtes’. 

In  the  Bd.  s  Land  Revne.  administration  Report  for  1866/67  he  is  ranked  with  those 
uncovenanted  officers  who  were  conspicuous  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.’ 

1867  Do. 

In  the  Police  Report  of  the  Presidency  Dn.  for  1867  he  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  magte.  Mr. 
Smith  : 

An  excellent  officer.  His  judicial  work  which  has  come  before  me  has  uniformly  manifested 
full,  complete  &  laborious  enquiry,  &  sound  judgment.” 

The  Commr.  Mr.  R.  B.  Chapman  adds  : 

The  Babu  is  undoubtedly  a  first-class  officer.  But  he  has  been  unsettled  this  year  upon  the 
point  of  remaining  in  the  service,  &  has  consequently  not  quite  maintained  his  former  high 
character.  ’ 

1868  24  Perghs.  Barripore 

In  the  Police  Report  of  the  Presidency  Dn.  the  Offg.  Magte.  Mr.  A.  Smith  observes  : 

‘Has  held  charge  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  of  the  Barripore  Sub.  Dvn.  which  was 
last  year  found  under  the  charge  of  Babu  Tarapersaud  Chatterjee  in  discreditable  disorder.  I 
inspected  it  again  recently  &  found  it  in  excellent  condition  &  evinced  everywhere  careful 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Dy.  Magte.”  The  offg.  Commr.  Mr.  R.  B.  Chapman  adds  : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Baboo  Bankim  Chunder  Chatterjee  is  one  of  the  best  deputies  in  the 
service.’ 

1869  24  Perghs.  Barripore 

In  the  presidency  police  report  for  1869  the  magistrate  Mr.  Smith  says  ‘A  highly  educated, 
intelligent  officer.  His  work  always  evinces  care  and  consideration  and  his  decisions  usually 
evince  more  than  ordinary  ability.  The  result  of  the  appeals  from  his  orders  to  the  judge  would 
seem,  however,  to  show  that  the  correctness  of  the  judgments  is  not  always  equal  to  their 
ability,  and  one  case  especially  which  came  under  special  consideration  evinced  mistakes  of  a 
very  peculiar  character,  which  a  less  able  or  educated  native  could  hardly  have  committed.  As 
an  executive  officer,  Baboo  Bankim  Chunder  Chatterjee  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  district.’ 

The  Commr.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cockerell  agrees  with  him. 


Moorshedabad 

In  the  same  Report  under  the  Head  of  Moorshidabad  the  Magte.  Mr.  H.  Hankey  says, 
‘Has  only  just  joined.’ 
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The  Commr.  Mr.  E.  W.  Molony  says, 

‘An  able  officer.’ 

In  the  Board’s  Land  Revenue  administration  report  for  1869/70  he  is  included  in  the  list  of 
those  uncovenanted  officers  who  deserve  commendation  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties. 

1870  Moorshedabad 

In  the  Rajshahye  Police  Report  for  1870  the  Magte.  Mr.  H.  Hankey  says  : 

‘Is  however  decidedly  the  ablest  officer.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  high  opinion 
I  entertain  of  his  abilities.’ 

The  Commr.  Mr.  E.W.  Molony  adds — 

‘Is  a  good  officer,  and  very  justly  favourably  reported  of  by  magistrate.’ 

In  the  Board’s  Land  Revenue  administration  report  for  1870/71  he  is  classed  with  those 
uncovenanted  officers  who  deserve  commendation  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties.  ’ 

In  the  Land  Revenue  administration  Report  for  1871/72,  he  is  included  in  the  class  of  officers, 
who  are  reported  by  the  Commrs.  to  deserve  commendation  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
their  duties. 

1871  Moorshedabad 

In  the  Rajshahye  Police  Report  for  1871,  the  Magte.  Mr.  W.  Wavell  says  : 

‘Was  employed  at  the  head-quarters  throughout  the  year.  He  continues  to  deserve  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  which  my  predecessor  recorded  of  him.  He  works  quickly  and  his  work  is  good.  ’ 

The  Commr.  Mr.  E.  W.  Molony  adds  : 

‘A  very  good,  experienced,  and  clever  officer.’ 


1872 

In  the  annual  administration  of  the  Rajshahye  Dn.  for  1872/73,  the  Commr.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Molony  writes —  ‘Very  good’. 

1872/73 

In  the  Land  Revenue  Adn.  Report  for  1872/3  he  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  officers  who 
deserve  commendation  for  the  efficient  performance  of  duties. 

1874-75 

‘He  deserves  commendation  for  the  efficient  performance  of  his  duties.’  Extract  from  a  Report 
on  the  Land  Revenue  Administration  of  the  lower  Prov.  for  the  year  1874-75. 

1874-75  Maldah 

In  the  administration  report  of  the  Rajshahye  Dn.  for  1874-75  Mr.  E.W.  Molony  writes  : 
Specially  employed  in  Rv.  admn.  (sic)  work  in  Maldah.  A  very  good  officer.’ 

1874-75  24  Purgunnahs.  Barasset 

In  the  Administration  Report  of  the  Presidency  Division  for  1874-75  the  remark  made  by 
the  magistrate  and  Collector  is  as  follows  :  ‘Was  only  a  short  time  in  charge  of  the  Barraset — Sub 
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division.  What  I  saw  of  his  work  was  carefully  &  well  done.’ 

H.  Ulick  Browne  the  Commissioner  writes  :  ‘A  good  Deputy  Magistrate.’ 

The  good  service  of  this  officer  is  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  Govt. 

1875-76  Maldah 

In  the  administration  report  of  the  Rajshahye  &  Cooch  Behar  Division,  Mr.  Cockerell  writes  : 
‘A  very  able  officer,  but  either  from  want  of  health  (he  went  away  some  months  ago  on  medical 
certificate)  or  abating  energy  and  interest  in  his  work  has  not  done  so  well  as  I  should  have 
expected  from  my  previous  knowledge  of  his  capacity  whilst  employed  in  Maldoh.’ 

1875- 76  Hughli 

In  the  administration  report  of  the  Burdwan  Div.  for  1875-76,  Sir  W.  Herschel  writes  :  ‘A 
most  useful,  intelligent  and  assiduous  officer.’ 

1873-74  Moorshedabad 

Para  :  189  of  the  Resolution  on  the  Administration  of  the  Excise  Dept,  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 
for  the  year  1873-74,  reads  :  ‘This  officer  is  commended  by  the  Commissioner  in  his  reports  & 
deserves  favourable  notice  for  his  management  of  the  Excise  Dept,  in  his  own  Dist4 

1876  Hooghly 

‘I  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Magte.  regarding  Baboo  Bunkim  Chunder  Chatterjee. 
He  is  an  able  &  experienced  Magte.  but  he  is  apt  to  pass  light  sentences  without  sufficient 
reason.  ’  The  Dist.  Judge  of  Hooghly — Extract  from  the  criminal  annual  report  of  Hughly  for 

the  year  1876. 

1876- 77 

‘He  deserves  commendation  for  the  efficient  performance  of  his  duties.’  Extract  from  the 
Land  Revenue  Administration  Report  of  the  L.P.  for  1876-77. 

‘The  Lieutenant  Governor  observes  with  satisfaction  the  large  number  of  officers  noticed  in 
the  Report  as  having  deserved  commendation  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.’  Extract 
from  Govt.  Resol.  on  the  Report. 

1876- 77  Hooghly 

In  the  Admn.  Report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1876-77  the  Magte.  &  Collr.  writes  :  ‘Has 
thrown  himself  with  energy  into  the  several  duties  devolving  on  him,  and  done  much  to  improve 
the  legality  &  regularity  of  proceedings.  ’ 

The  Cofnmr.  Mr.  A.  Smith  adds  :  ‘An  Officer  of  wide  experience  and  considerable  ability.  ’ 

1877- 78  Hooghly 

In  the  Board’s  Land  Revenue  Admn.  Report  for  1877-78  he  is  noticed  as  deserving  of  special 
commendation. 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1877-78  the  Magte.  Collr.  writes  :  ‘Very 
quick  and  perspicuous,  of  high  intelligence  and  Superior  Education,  extremely  energetic,  in 
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mind.  He  has  a  large  share  in  the  management  of  the  office,  and  his  opinion  is  very  valuable. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  trustworthy,  useful  and  experienced  officer.  He  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  in  organizing  the  general  bench  and  presiding  over  it.’ 

The  Commr.  Mr.  W.  S.  Wells  adds  :  ‘Bears  a  very  high  character,  and  appears  to  work 
remarkably  hard  and  well.’ 

1878- 79  Hooghly 

In  the  General  Admn.  Report  of  the  Burdwan  On.  for  1878-79,  the  Collector  writes  :  “A 
thoroughly  good  officer,  of  high  ability,  conscientious  and  trustworthy.’ 

The  Commr.  Mr.  T.  G.  Ravenshaw  adds  :  ‘Very  good.’  ‘First  Class  ;  good  all  round.’ 

1879- 80  Hooghly 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1879-80  the  district  officer  remarks  :  ‘A 
well-known  officer  ;  excellent  in  all  respects.’ 

The  Commr.  observes  :  ‘A  very  able,  experienced  and  reliable  officer.  All  his  work  is  careful 
and  good.  ’ 

1880- 81  Hooghly 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1880-81  the  Dist.  officer  remarks  :  ‘always 
works  well.’  The  Commr.  remarks  :  ‘Very  good  all  round  as  personal  Asstt.  gave  me  entire 
satisfaction.  ’ 

In  the  annual  Report  on  the  Land  Revenue  Admn.  of  the  Lower  Provinces  for  1880-81  Bunkim 
Chunder  Chatterjee  is  spoken  of  as  deserving  special  commendation. 

1878/79 

In  the  Report  on  the  Land  Revenue  Administration  of  the  Lower  provinces  for  1881/82  Baboo 
Bunkim  Chunder  Chatterjee  has  been  noticed  as  deserving  of  special  commendation. 

Howrah 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1881-82  the  Magte.  remarks,  ‘A  rapid 
worker,  but  it  struck  me  that  he  was  sometimes  too  wordy  &  diffuse  without  sufficient  substance 
in  his  work.  An  officer  of  well-known  literary  ability.’ 

The  Commr.  remarks,  ‘A  singularly  intelligent  &  capable  officer,  apt  to  theorise  too  much.  ’ 

1882-83  Cuttack 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  of  the  Orissa  Dn.  for  1882-83  the  Commr.  remarks,  ‘Very  good.’ 

Howrah 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1882-83  the  Dist.  officer  remarks,  ‘An 
experienced  &  able  officer.  Takes  pains  with  his  judicial  work,  in  which  he  was  chiefly  employed. 
Gave  complete  satisfaction.’ 

The  Commr.  remarks,  ‘A  brilliant  officer  of  long  standing.’ 
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24  Perghs. 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  ot  the  Presy.  Dn.  for  1882/83  the  Commr.  remarks,  ‘By  reputation 
a  very  good  officer.’ 

The  name  ot  Baboo  Bunkim  Ch.  Chatterjee  is  mentioned  in  the  Board’s  Report  on  the  Land 
Reve.  Admn.  ot  the  Lower  Provinces  for  1882-83  as  deserving  of  special  commendation. 

Extract  from  the  Govt.  Resolution  on  the  above  Report  :  ‘Here  the  L.G.  desires  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  during  the  year  by  Baboo  Bunkim  Ch.  Chatterjee.’ 

1883- 84  Howrah 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  ot  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1883-84  the  Collr.  remarks  :  ‘Requires 
looking  after  in  order  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark.’ 

The  Commr.  remarks  :  ‘I  do  not  agree  with  the  Collector.  Is  a  clever  and  experienced  officer, 
though  at  times  a  little  eccentric.’ 

1884- 85  Howrah 

In  the  General  Admn.  Report  ot  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  the  year  1884-85  the  Collector  remarks  : 
His  abilities  are  well-known.  He  was  of  much  assistance  to  me  in  criminal  administration  at  a 
time  when  the  district  was  under-officered.’ 

The  Commr.  remarks  :  ‘An  able  &  efficient  officer.’ 

In  the  Board’s  Report  on  the  Land  Reve.  Admn.  of  the  L.P.  for  1884-85  the  name  of  Baboo 
Bunkim  Chunder  Chatterjee  is  mentioned  as  deserving  of  favourable  notice. 

1885- 86  Howrah 

In  the  General  Admn.  Report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1885-86  the  Dist.  officer  remarks  : 
‘Did  not  serve  under  me.’  The  Commr.  remarks  :  ‘A  very  capable  officer.’ 

1885- 86  Jhenidah  Jessore 

In  the  General  Admn.  Report  of  the  Presy.  Dn.  for  1885-86  the  Collr.  remarks  :  ‘An  experi¬ 
enced  officer  whose  health  was  not  good.  He  might  have  taken  more  interest  in  his  work.’  The 
Commr.  Mr.  Smith  remarks  :  ‘Average  I  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Baboo  Bunkim  Chunder 
Chatterjee  when  he  served  under  me  in  former  years,  but  he  did  not  do  well  at  Jhenidah  owing 
possibly  to  bad  health.  ' 

1886- 87  Howrah 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1886-87,  the  Collector  remarks  :  ‘An 
average  officer  ;  might  take  more  interest  in  his  official  work.  ’  The  Commr.  recorded  no  remarks. 

1887- 88  Midnapore 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  report  of  the  Burdwan  Dn.  for  1887-88,  the  Collector,  says  : 

‘A  very  useful  and  deserving  officer.’ 

The  Commr.  Mr.  Alexander  writes  :  ‘Did  not  do  his  judicial  work  well.  Is  a  fairly  good  1 
revenue  officer.  ’ 
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The  Commr.  Mr.  Westmacott  says  :  ‘Mr.  Lee  gave 
I  expected,  as  I  always  found  him  greatly  wanting  in 
‘Good.  ’ 


me  a  better  account  of  this  officer  than 
interest  in  his  work.’  He  also  remarks  : 


1888- 89  24  Perghs. 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  report  of  the  Presy.  Dn.  for  1888-89  the  Collr,  Mr.  Grimley  says  :  ‘Is  a 
conscientious  &  industrious  officer.’  The  Commr.  Mr.  Smith  calls  him  ‘good.’ 

1889- 90  24  Perghs. 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  report  of  the  Presy.  Dn.  for  1889-90  the  Collr.  Mr.  Forbes  says  :  ‘An 
able  judicial  officer  who  understands  his  work  thoroughly  &  has  performed  it  to  my  satisfaction.’ 
The  Commr.  Mr.  Smith  calls  him  ‘Good.’ 

In  the  report  on  the  special  qualification  &  official  merits  on  Judl.  work  of  the  several  subor¬ 
dinate  magisterial  officers  in  the  District  of  the  24  Perghs.  for  1890,  the  Sessions  Judge  of  the 
24  Perghs.  Mr.  Garrett,  remarks  :  ‘Appeals  preferred  by  67  persons  were  heard  during  the 
year— of  these,  the  appeals  of  21  persons  were  rejected,  the  sentences  passed  on  22  persons  were 
confirmed,  of  11  persons  reduced,  and  of  13  persons  reversed.’ 

Applications  for  revision  of  13  persons  were  heard — of  which  the  applications  of  9  persons 
were  rejected,  sentences  or  orders  passed  on  3  persons  were  confirmed,  and  of  one  person 
returned  for  further  enquiry.  This  officer  tries  his  cases  very  carefully,  his  judgments  are  some¬ 
times  rather  verbose  and  he  occasionally  takes  somewhat  extraordinary  views  in  cases,  but  on 
the  whole  I  am  satisfied  with  his  work.’ 

1890  24  Perghs. 

In  the  report  for  the  same  year  the  magistrate  of  the  24  Perghs.  Mr.  Balton  remarks  :  ‘An 
old  and  experienced  officer,  who  has  disposed  of  most  of  the  important  cases  of  the  Sudder 
Subdvn.  and  done  very  well.’ 

1890- 91  24  Perghs. 

In  the  Genl.  Admn.  Report  of  the  Presy.  Divn.  for  1890-91,  the  Collector  says  :  A  thoroughly 
sound,  honest  and  reliable  magistrate,  disposes  of  hea'vy  criminal  work  with  promptitude  and 
discretion  and  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  him  and 
regard  his  retirement  as  a  public  misfortune.  ’  The  Commr.  Mr.  Smith  calls  him  ‘Good.’ 


Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee 


Collr.  says, 
An  excellent 
judl.  officer 


Commr.  says, 
Retired. 


1891-92  24  Perghs. 

In  the  report  on  Judicial  work  for  1891,  the  Magte.  of  the  24  Parganas,  Mr.  E.N.  Baker 
wrote  :  ‘Excellent.  Has  retired.’ 
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Gopal  Chandra  Roy 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAY  Haraprasad  Shastri  described  Bankimchandra’s  drawing-room 
complex  at  Kanthalpada  as  the  prime  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Bengalis.  Adjacent  to  Bankim¬ 
chandra’s  paternal  house,  is  the  one-stoned  drawing-room  complex,  planned  by  Bankimchandra 
himself,  including  a  big  hall,  four  rooms  of  different  sizes,  a  staircase-room,  and  a  small 
flower-garden  outside. 

Some  thirty-eight  kilometres  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Calcutta,  Kanthalpada  was  a  typical 
Indian  village  amidst  trees  and  groves  during  Bankimchandra’s  time.  But  however  serene  and 
secluded  it  might  look  from  outside,  it  received  regularly  some  renowned  men  of  letters  of  the 
time  whose  contribution  to  the  remodelling  of  the  fabric  of  the  Indian  society  was  large.  The 
drawing-room  of  Bankimchandra  in  his  life  time  drew  such  leading  luminaries  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  Dinabandhu  Mitra,  Navinchandra  Sen,  Rajkrishna  Mukhopadhyay,  Hemchandra 
Bandyopadhyay,  Chandranath  Basu,  Srish  Majumdar,  Damodar  Mukhopadhyay, 
Akshaychandra  Sarkar  and  others.  Haraprasad  Shastri,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Bankim,  used  to 
attend  these  literary  gatherings.  Sanjivchandra  and  Purnachandra,  the  elder  and  the  younger 
brothers  of  Bankimchandra  respectively,  attended  those  pleasant  sittings  almost  regularly.  They 
had  by  that  time  become  famous  as  writers. 

Bankimchandra  was  transferred  from  place  to  place  as  a  government  official.  But  he  had  a 
deep  attachment  to  his  birth  place.  In  his  absence  Jyotishchandra  and  Bipinchandra,  his  nephews, 
used  to  look  after  the  drawing-room  complex  and  the  garden. 

Bankimchandra  died  on  26  Caitra  1300  B.S.  His  wife,  Rajlakshmi  Devi,  remained  alive  for 
twenty-six  years  after  his  death.  She  tried  to  keep  the  memory  of  her  husband  alive  doing 
necessary  repairs  of  the  complex.  In  an  article  in  Narayan  (Asadh  1325  B.S.)  Haraprasad  Shastri 
wrote  : 


This  is  the  house  (drawing-room  complex)  wherein  most  of  his  articles  for  Vahgadar- 
san  were  written  ;  this  is  the  house  wherefrom  ...  the  expiation  of  SaivalinI sanctified 
the  entire  land,  wherefrom  the  cooing  of  the  cuckoo  set  on  flames  the  imagination 
of  Rohinl  as  well  as  of  the  whole  land.  Unfortunately,  the  house  did  not  have  any 
memento  of  Bankimbabu.  And  we  are  extremely  grateful  to  Srijukta  Padmanath 
Bhattacharya  :  while  coming  to  take  a  bath  in  the  Ganges  on  the  holy  day  ofDasahara, 
he  visited  Bankimchandra’s  drawing-room  and  presented  a  lovely  marble  tablet... 1 

And  let  us  touch  her  feet  in  obeisance.  She  had  a  god-like  husband,  and  now  bears 
silently  the  pain  of  separation.  For  the  last  twenty-four  years  she  has  been  performing 
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religious  rites  for  his  good  in  the  other  world,  and  preserving  his  memory  by  keeping 
up  the  drawing-room  in  proper  condition.  She  remains  present  here  and  blesses  her 
children.  Come,  let  us  do  our  homage. 

In  this  connexion  it  should  be  remembered  that  Bankimchandra  composed  the  song  Vande 
Mataram  in  the  same  drawing-room.  Jadu  Bhatta,  a  celebrated  singer  of  the  time,  set  the  song 
to  music  in  mallar  tune  as  desired  by  Bankimchandra. 

Vande  Mataram  has  a  historic  significance  :  it  awakened  the  spirit  of  Indian  nationalism.  The 
heinous  design  of  the  Imperial  rulers  to  divide  Bengal  in  1905  came  as  an  unbearable  shock  to 
the  Bengalis.  To  counter  the  move,  people  needed  an  inspiration  that  could  prepare  them  for 
any  eventuality  including  sacrificing  their  lives  at  the  altar  of  freedom.  At  this  crucial  juncture, 
Calcuttans  came  in  flocks  to  the  residence  of  Bankimchandra  in  Kanthalpada  with  Surendranath 
Banerjee  as  their  leader,  dhe  patriotic  zeal  was  recharged  ;  thousands  of  people  courted  arrest 
and  revolutionaries  faced  unflinchingly  the  bullets  of  the  British  police  and  soliders.  The  history 
of  the  Indian  freedom  struggle  bears  witness  to  those  daring  spirits  who  marched  undaunted  to 
the  gallows  singing  Vande  Mataram. 

Rabindranath  Tagore  never  came  to  Bankim’s  house  at  Kanthalpada,  but  he  visited  Naihati 
on  8  and  9  Asadh  1330  B.S.  to  attend  the  fourteenth  Vanglya  Sahitya  Sammilan  (Bengali  Literary 
Conference).  He  began  his  speech  with  the  remark,  ‘At  my  age  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
meetings  and  gatherings.  But  as  the  present  call  is  from  the  birth-place  of  Bankimchandra,  I 
have  to  come.’2 

Prior  to  the  above-mentioned  meeting,  there  cropped  up  a  little  difference  over  the  venue  of 
it.  It  resulted  in  the  formation  of  another  association  named  ‘Bankim  Sahitya  Sammilani’  (Bankim 
Literary  Conference).  It  organized  a  two-day  conference  in  front  of  Bankim’s  house  at  Kanth¬ 
alpada  on  1  and  2  Asadh  1330  B.S.  Bipinchandra  Pal,  one  of  the  main  spirits  of  the  freedom 
movement,  presided  over  the  meeting.  The  conference  of  the  second  year  had  Deshabandhu 
Chittaranjan  Das  as  its  president.  He  read  out  his  tribute  entitled  ‘Bahkimcandra’  and  in  the  last 
sentence  of  his  speech,  he  appealed  to  the  august  gathering  to  bow  their  heads  at  the  feet  of  the 
motherland  and  chant  the  mantra,  Vande  Mataram,  in  chorus.  He  passed  some  time  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Bankimchandra.  Saratchandra  Chattopadhyay,  who  also  addressed  one  of  the 
annual  conferences  of  the  Bankim  Sahitya  Sammilani  once  visited  Bankim’s  house. 

As  Bankim  has  no  son,  the  ownership  of  his  drawing-room  complex  passed  to  his  daughters 
and  their  sons.  Bankim  Sahitya  Sammilani  was  able  to  purchase  three-fourths  of  the  house  from 
the  heirs  of  Bankimchandra  after  several  abortive  attempts.  On  the  birth  centenary  of  Bankim 
in  1938,  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  at  the  initiative  of  the  eminent  historian  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar 
approached  Ray  Bahadur  Shyamacharan  Bhattacharya,  the  then  president  of  the  Bankim  Sahitya 
Sammilani,  to  hand  over  the  part  of  the  house  it  possesed  to  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  and  help 
it  develop  Bankim  s  drawing-room  complex  as  a  national  memorial.  Ultimately  Bankim  Sahitya 
Sammilani  donated  its  part  to  the  Sahitya  Parishad  and  the  rest  was  later  purchased  by  the 
Parishad  from  the  eldest  son  ot  Bankim’s  daughter  Saratkumari  at  a  nominal  price. 

Could  Bankim  s  drawing-room  be  developed  on  the  model  of  William  Shakespeare’s  residence 
or  Gorky’s  ?  It  was  the  dream,  but  the  dream  is  hard  to  realize.  India  won  freedom  in  1947. 
After  the  first  general  election,  Dr  Bidhanchandra  Ray,  the  then  Chief  Minister  of  West  Benagal, 
at  the  request  of  Bimalchandra  Sinha,  and  Ray  Harendrakumar  Chaudhuri,  Minister  of  Public 
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Works  Department  and  Minsiter  of  Education  respectively,  took  initiative  to  develop  Bankings 
drawing-room  complex  that  offered  India  its  national  anthem  as  a  merrtorial.  Both  Bimalchandra 
Sinha  and  Ray  Harendrakumar  Chaudhuri  were  vice-presidents  of  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad 
and  both  had  written  books  on  Bankimchandra.  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  finally  handed  over 
the  drawing-room  to  the  Government  of  West  Bengal.  Ultimately  in  1952,  the  Risi  Bankim 
Library  and  Museum  was  established.  Bimalchandra  Sinha  inaugurated  the  function  and 
Sajanikanta  Das,  the  then  President  of  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  presided  over  it.  Satanjiv- 
chandra  Chatterjee,  the  grandson  of  Bankim’s  second  brother  Sanjivchandra,  donated  about  one 
hundred  original  letters  written  by  Bankimchandra,  some  rare  letters  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  some  family  deeds,  a  number  of  oil  paintings  of  the  Bankim  family  and  some  books  in 
two  instalments  to  the  museum.  The  curators  and  members  of  the  executive  Board  of  the 
museum  in  their  respective  terms  enriched  it  further  over  the  last  forty  years. 

On  the  150th  birth  anniversary  of  Bankimchandra  in  1988,  the  Government  of  West  Bengal 
acquired  the  original  paternal  house  of  Bankim  along  with  the  Durgadalan  (Durga  temple)  and 
the  press  site.  The  Durgadalan  inspired  him  to  write  ‘Amar  Durgotsav’  (My  Durga  Festival), 
which  has  been  included  in  Kamalakanta.  The  Durgadalan  is  still  existent,  but  the  room  in 
which  the  printing-press  of  Vangadarsan  was  set  up  and  the  binding  room  are  no  more.  The 
Government  of  West  Bengal  has  initiated  the  renovation  of  the  residence  of  Bankim,  but  some 
parts  are  beyond  the  range  of  the  mason's  tools.  To  restore  the  former  architecture  is  a  challenging 
task. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 

1  Padmanath  Bhattacharya  was  a  lecturer  of  Srihatta  Murarichand  College  and  Gauhati  Cotton  College  and  the  founder  of 
Kamrup  Anusandhan  Samiti.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  including  a  history  of  Srihatta.  The  marble  tablet  which  he 
presented  for  its  placement  in  Bankim’s  drawning-room  was  later  found  missmg. 

2  Nayak,  13  Asadh  1330  B.S. 


translated  by 
Ramkumar  Mukhopadhyay 
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WHO  is  the  author  of  this  unsigned  review-article  published  in  the  Calcutta  Review  (1871, 
no.  104)  ? 

Brajendranath  Banerjee  and  Sajanikanta  Das  attributed  the  essay  to  Bankimchandra  on  a 
rather  slender  external  evidence— the  prospectus  published  by  the  University  of  Calcutta  in  1881 
which  mentioned  Bankimchandra’s  name  as  the  author.  Banerjee  and  Das  earned  a  well-deserved 
reputation  as  scrupulous  researchers,  and  the  ascription  has  since  received  unquestioned  accep¬ 
tance  by  scholars  and  critics. 

However,  there  is  room  for  doubt,  and  the  grounds  are  several.  First,  the  important  articles 
published  in  the  Review  were  reprinted  in  a  series  of  volumes,  and  this  essay  never  appeared 
in  the  Selections  tor  reasons  not  known.  Secondly,  the  essay  refers  to  Bankimchandra’s  three 
narratives  (published  till  then)— Durgesnandim,  Kapalkundala  and  Mrinalim— as  ‘among  the 
most  popular  ot  Bengali  books’.  Passages  from  his  works,  rendered  into  English,  are  extensively 
quoted  ;  except  the  phrase  more  lofty  than  distinct’,  there  is  no  adverse  comment  on  his  narrative 
mode.  The  unmistakable  impression  is  that  he  is  the  most  promising — and  the  greatest — writer 
in  Bengali  fiction.  This  does  not  go  with  Bankimchandra’s  character  and  his  sense  of  decency 
and  dignity.  Consider  his  remark  in  the  Preface  to  Bengali  Selections  : 

I  have  admitted  extracts  from  my  own  writing  with  some  reluctance. 


Here  we  hear  the  true  voice  of  Bankimchandra.  Drumming  up  one’s  own  glory  has  these  days 
been  refined  into  a  fine  art,  but  a  man  of  Bankimchandra’s  integrity  would  have  turned  away 
from  such  vulgarity  in  revulsion.  Thirdly,  the  treatment  of  other  authors  is  in  bad  taste,  and 
the  comments  on  Vidyasagar  show  the  height  of  fatuity*.  Bankimchandra  had  a  profound 
admiration  for  Madhusudan’s  poetic  genius.  Three  quotations  from  Meghnadvadh  and  three 
from  Viraiigana  are  used  as  epigraphs  to  six  chapters  in  Kapalkundala  ;  the  obituary  that  he 
wrote  in  Vangadarsan  (Bhadra,  1280  B.S.)  is  also  worth  mentioning.  In  the  essay  published  in 
the  Calcutta  Review,  Madhusudan  is  damned  with  faint  praise  and  criticized  for  many  faults. 


!S  ,  Ba,lkl'|n^hai,dra  dlffered  Wlth  Vidyasagar  on  many  issues  ;  but  dissent  does  not  mean  disregard  and 
only  a  shabby  mind  finds  traces  of  personal  spite  in  impersonal  argumentation.  He  was  second  to  none  ,n  his 
reverence  for  the  greatest  man  of  nineteenth-century  Bengal,  but  he  shrank  back  from  unquestioning  allegiance  In 
a  review-article  in  which  he  sharply  disagrees  with  Vidyasagar,  he  observes,  in  way  of  exordium,  that  Vidyasagar 
is  universally  respected  ,n  the  country,  and  that  he  includes  himself  among  his  genuine  admirers.  Toward  L 
conclusion  of  the  article,  he  says  that  V.dyasagar’s  high-minded  nature  cannot  be  tainted  by  pretence.  In  another 
essay  he  speaks  of  his  incomparably  enchanting  prose,  and  in  the  preface  (mentioned  above)  he  draws  attention  to 
Pandit  Is  war  Chandra  Vidyasagar’s  beautiful  renderings  from  Kalidasa’. 
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A  similar  treatment  is  meted  out  to  Dinabandhu  Mitra* — he  was  then  very  much  alive  and  died 
two  years  later — and  it  is  inconceivable  that  Bankimchandra  would  subject  his  noble  friend, 
whose  character  and  artistic  distinction  he  analysed  later  with  loving  care  and  perspicacity — to 
such  indignity.  Bankimchandra’s  mature  prose-style,  as  is  well-known,  varies  with  the  changing 
context  :  he  occasionally  introduces  colloquial  idiom  into  chaste  Bengali  and  anticipates  the 
modern  mode.  Here  he  draws  heavily  on  Bharatchandra.  He  also  expresses  in  long  discourses 
his  deep  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Isvar  Gupta  and  defends  his  manner  against  animadversion 
and  cavil.  In  the  essay  both  are  dismissed  with  derisive  contempt. 

To  guess  the  identity  of  the  author  without  substantial  evidence  (external  and  internal)  is  an 
irresponsible  venture.  The  essayist  has  a  good  command  of  literary  English  ;  but  the  command 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  admirable  as  it  is,  does  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  discernment  and 
sensibility.  The  exposition  betrays  cocksureness,  a  mark  of  adolescence;  and  lacks — what  is 
indispensable  if  the  critical  bearings  are  to  be  preserved — the  historical  sense,  or  the  sense  of  the 
literary  tradition  as  a  whole. 

I  have  not  checked  up  the  prospectus  :  the  mention  of  Bankimchandra’s  name  seems  to  be 
an  inadvertence,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  article  was  not  reprinted.  (It  is  probable  that  the 
prospectus  escaped  Bankimchandra’s  notice,  or  he  may  have  ignored  it.) 

This  note  is  intended  for  researchers  who  should  clear  up  the  confusion  after  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation. 


Bhabatosh  Chatterjee 


*  Bankimchandra  first  met  Dinabandhu  perhaps  in  1858 — they  had  known  each  other  by  name  during  the  college 
days.  The  acquaintance  soon  grew  into  deep  friendship,  and  the  rest  is  history. 


THOUGHTS  AND  SPECULATIONS* 


Bankimchandra  Chatterjee 


It  is  certain  that  many  festivals  which  have  now  assumed  the  shape  and  adopted  the  symbols 
ot  the  worship  of  particular  gods,  were  in  their  origin  nothing  more  than  the  celebration  of  the 
advent  of  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  or  of  other  physical  phenomena,  and  had  no  religious 
element  in  them  at  the  beginning. 


(‘On  the  origin  of  Hindu  festivals’,  1869) 


And  we  Bengalis  are  strangely  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  only  through  the  Bengali  that  the  people 
can  be  moved.  We  preach  in  English  and  harangue  in  English  and  write  in  English,  perfectly 
forgetful  that  the  great  masses,  whom  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  move  in  order  to  carry  out 
any  great  project  of  social  reform,  remain  stone-deaf  to  all  our  eloquence.  To  me  it  seems  that 
a  single  great  idea,  communicated  to  the  people  of  Bengal  in  their  own  language,  circulated 
among  them  in  the  language  that  alone  touches  their  hearts,  vivifying  and  permeating  the 
conceptions  of  all  ranks,  will  work  out  grander  results  than  all  that  our  English  speeches  and 
preachings  will  ever  be  able  to  achieve. 


(‘A  popular  literature  for  Bengal’,  1870) 

Another  great  impediment  to  the  formation  of  a  respectable  and  readable  popular  literature  for 
Bengal  is  the  extremely  low  idea  some  people  entertain  of  the  capacities  of  the  Bengali-reading 
public.  It  is  assumed  that  books  intended  for  them  must  contain  childish  stories  and  information 
suited  to  children  only  and  treated  in  a  childish  style,  or  they  will  not  suit  the  understanding 
of  the  adult  reading  population  ol  Bengal.  No  kind  of  literary  excellence — no  sentiments  of  a 
manly  and  elevating  character  must  be  permitted  to  creep  into  such  books  ;  no  glimpse  of  that 
wondrous  world  of  scientific  knowledge  which  European  research  has  revealed  ;  nothing  but 
its  dry  details  and  naked  skeleton  can  be  allowed  to  the  Bengali  reader.  He  will  not  understand 
them,  he  will  not  read  books  which  contain  such  things.  This  idea  is  a  great  mistake. 


(Ibid.) 

The  Sankhya  places  the  supreme  felicity  of  man  in  the  complete  cessation  of  Experience.  Buddh¬ 
ism  only  goes  a  step  beyond,  and  places  it  in  the  cessation,  not  only  of  all  Experience,  but  of 

*Extracts  from  Bankimchandra’s  English  writings  and  lectures. 
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the  Experiencer  also.  In  reality  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two  doctrines  ;  for  the 
cessation  of  experience,  including  purely  subjective  experience,  can  prbceed  only  from  the 
annihilation  of  the  Sentient  Being  whose  nature  is  to  experience.  But  we  cannot  credit  these 
primitive  thinkers  with  having  arrived  at  this  result,  and  we  will  allow  that  according  to  their 
ideas  the  difference  was  great.  But  whatever  the  difference,  it  was  one  only  of  degree,  not  of 
kind  ;  and  does  not  at  all  militate  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  one  doctrine  was  derived  from 
the  other. 


(‘Buddhism  and  the  Sankhya  philosophy’,  1871) 

The  very  idea  that  external  life  is  a  worthy  subject  of  the  attention  of  a  rational  being,  except 
in  its  connections  with  religion,  is,  amongst  ourselves,  unmistakably  of  English  origin.  In  spite 
of  their  emphatic  inculcation  of  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  the  prevailing  tendency  of  our 
Shastras  was  towards  a  severe  asceticism,  founded  upon  a  profound  feeling  of  the  transitoriness 
and  unreality  of  this  world. 


(‘The  Confession  of  a  Young  Bengal’,  1872) 

English  civilization  has  pulled  down  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  million  deities  of  Hinduism, 
and  set  up,  in  the  total  space  once  occupied  by  them,  its  own  tutelary  deities,  Comfort  and  his 
brother,  Respectability. 


(Ibid.) 

The  Hindu  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  erroneous  method.  An  intense  theological 
spirit  rarely  leads  to  anything  but  the  deductive  method,  and  the  Hindu  method  was  almost 
solely  and  purely  deductive.  Observation  and  Experiment  were  considered  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Philosophy  and  Science. 


(‘The  Study  of  Hindu  philosophy’,  1873) 

Those  who  follow  with  admiring  reverence  Mill’s  exposition  of  the  Law  of  Causation  must  be 
startled  to  find  that  the  Hindu  Naiyayikas  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  result  as  Mill.  The 
following  is  Mill’s  definition  of  Cause,  the  net  result  of  his  exposition  : 

“The  cause  of  a  phenomenon”  is  “the  antecedent  or  the  concurrence  of  antecedents  on  which 
it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  consequent.” 

This  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Naiyayika’s  definition,  which  is  as  follows  : 


“Anyatha  siddhi  sunyasya  niyata  purvabartita  karanatwam.  ” 

Literary  translated  it  runs  thus  : 

“Being  a  cause  is  being  the  invariable  antecedent  of  that  which  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  it.” 
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There  are  two  elements  in  Mill’s  definition,  viz.,  the  concurrence  ot  antecedents,  and  the 
unconditionality  of  the  consequent,  which  may  at  first  be  missed  in  the  Sanskrit  definition.  But 
this  defect  is  apparent  only.  The  aphoristic  form  in  which  Hindu  Philosophy  was  taught  precluded 
the  concurrence  of  antecedents  being  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  definition  ;  it  was 
sufficient  that  the  definition  did  not  exclude  such  concurrence.  But  the  point  is  explained  and 
illustrated  at  great  length  in  other  texts.  For  the  unconditionality  of  Mill  the  Nyaya  substitutes 
an  awkward  periphrasis,  which,  however,  in  reality  signifies  unconditionality,  and  is  elsewhere 
explained  in  the  Nyaya  to  do  so.  Mill  explains  unconditionality  by  the  illustration  afforded  by 
the  sequence  of  day  and  night.  Night  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  day,  but  is  not  its  cause, 
because  if  the  sun  did  not  rise  there  would  be  no  day.  Day  is  not,  therefore,  the  unconditional 
consequent  of  night.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  meant  by  “anyatha  siddhi  sunyasya”.  Day 
cannot  be  brought  about  without  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  therefore  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  not 
night  is  the  cause  of  day,  though  night  is  also  the  invariable  antecedent  of  day.  The  identity  of 
the  two  definitions  is  remarkable. 


(Ibid.) 

If  it  is  rather  rare  to  find  among  my  educated  countrymen,  a  good  Sanskrit  scholar,  it  is  far 
rarer  to  find  a  duly  qualified  teacher.  Then  there  is  the  caste  difficulty — no  orthodox  Vedic 
teacher  will  consent  to  impart  Vedic  knowledge  to  a  Sudra.  Lastly,  the  life  of  a  Vedic  scholar- 
is,  in  these  days,  a  life  of  poverty,  unless  you  can  add  to  your  devotion  to  the  Vedas  the  energetic 
pursuit  of  some  other  calling  more  likely  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  hunger. 


(‘Vedic  Literature’,  1894) 

One  of  the  dangers  against  which  I  must  warn  the  student  of  Vedic  Literature  is  the  tendency 
to  accept  unquestioned  the  dicta  of  foreign  orientalists.  Let  us  give  them  the  honour  which  is 
unquestionably  their  due,  but  let  us  also  exercise  our  judgment  as  to  what  is  true  or  false.  The 
study  of  no  literature  however  patient  the  study  and  however  valuable  the  literature, — is  of 
any  worth,  unless  you  bring  to  that  study  a  critical  spirit.  Approach  the  Vedas  in  the  spirit  of 
reverence  due  to  them  from  a  Hindu,  but  study  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  respectful  and  appreciative 
critic.  If  they  are  a  Divine  revelation,  you  can  convince  yourselves  that  they  are  such  only  by 
a  thoroughly  critical  and  appreciative  study.  If  a  great  Pandit  should  tell  you  that  the  Vedas  are 
eternal,  do  not  believe  him  unless  you  can  find  reasonable  evidence  in  the  Vedas  themselves  of 
their  eternal  existence  ;  and  if  Professor  Max  Muller  should  tell  you  that  the  Vedic  mythology 
is  nothing  but  a  series  of  Solar  myths,  never  believe  him  unless  you  find,  according  to  your 
own  lights,  that  that  is  the  only  rational  explanation  which  it  admits  of.  Never  surrender  your 
judgment  to  authority  in  matters  like  these. 


(Ibid.) 


The  Upanishads  are  the  glory  of  ancient  Indian  Literature.  There  are  those — very  competent 
judges— who  set  a  higher  value  on  them  than  on  any  other  branch  of  Indian  learning.  A  great 
German  writer  (Schopenhauer),  writing  about  some  Latin  translation  of  the  Upanishads,  says, 
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From  every  sentence  deep,  original  and  sublime  thoughts  arise,  and  the  whole  is  pervaded  by 
a  high,  holy  and  earnest  spirit. . .  In  the  whole  world  there  is  no  study,  except  that  of  the  originals, 
so  beneficial  and  so  elevating  as  that  of  the  Upanishads.  It  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life  ;  it 
will  be  the  solace  of  my  death  !”  Let  us  who  may  if  we  choose  study  the  originals,  hope  that 
they  will  be  to  us  also  the  solace  of  our  lives  ;  and  the  solace,  too,  of  our  deaths  ! 


(Ibid.) 

Let  Mr.  Hastie  take  my  advice,  and  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  scriptures  in  the  ORIG¬ 
INAL.  Let  him  study  then  critically  all  the  systems  of  Hindoo  philosophy — the  Bhagabat-Gita, 
the  Bhakti  Sutra  of  Sandilya,  and  such  other  works.  Let  him  not  study  them  under  European 
scholars,  for  they  cannot  teach  what  they  don’t  understand  ;  the  blind  cannot  lead  the  blind. 
Let  him  study  them  with  a  Hindoo,  with  one  who  believes  in  them.  And  then,  if  he  should 
still  entertain  his  present  inclination  to  enter  on  an  apostolic  career,  let  him  hold  forth  at"  his 
pleasure,  and  if  we  do  not  promise  to  be  convinced  by  him,  we  promise  not  to  laugh  at  him. 
At  present,  arguments  would  be  thrown  away  on  him.  There  can  be  no  controversy  on  a  subject 
when  one  of  the  controversialists  is  in  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy  ; 
and  if  under  such  circumstances  the  “Olympians  only  yawn,”  and  do  not  assert,  Mr.  Hastie 
has  only  to  thank  his  own  precipitate  ignorance. 


(Letter  to  the  Editor,  The  Statesman,  October  6,  1882) 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hastie  for  his  very  kind  offer  to  procure  for  my  lucubrations  the  recognition 
of  the  great  Sanskritists  of  Europe.  I  assure  Mr.  Hastie  that  he  has  again  mistaken  his  man. 
Happy  that  such  recognition  is  already  the  fortunate  lot  of  certain  distinguished  countrymen  of 
mine,  whom  I  somewhat  reluctantly  spare  the  humiliation  of  being  mentioned  by  name  in  this 
connection.  I  hasten  to  assure  Mr.  Hastie  that  I  am  not  ambitious  of  honours  which  I  do  not 
deserve  and  may  not  pride....  I  may  presume  to  tell  him  that  the  approbation  of  a  whole  people 
has  consoled  me  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  may  console  me  still,  for  the  absence  of 
laurels  which  more  fitly  grace  the  heads  that  wear  them  now. 

(Letter  to  the  Editor,  The  Statesman,  October  28,  1882) 

Principles  are  immutable  but  the  modes  of  their  application  vary  according  to  time,  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  great  principles  of  Hinduism  are  good  for  all  ages  and  all  mankind — for  they 
are  based  on  what  Carlyle  would  call  the  “Eternal  verities”,  but  its  non-essential  adjuncts  have 
become  effete  and  even  pernicious  in  an  altered  state  of  society. 


(Letters  on  Hinduism.  II) 

While  the  mass  of  the  people  cherish  Hinduism,  and  with  it,  all  its  conceptions,  its  accretions, 
and  its  adjuncts,  good  or  evil,  the  educated  classes  reject  the  whole.  The  one  class  treasures  up 
the  dross  with  the  gold,  while  the  other  is  flinging  the  gold  after  the  dross. 


(Letters  on  Hinduism.  Ill) 
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Experience  discloses  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  fixed,  unchanging  laws.  Certain  physical 
effects  follow,  it  is  seen,  whenever  certain  physical  antecedents  are  present.  And  if  physical 
causes  suffice  for  the  invariable  production  of  effects,  there  is  no  room  for  the  supposition  of  a 
number  of  supernatural  Intelligences  for  the  production  of  phenomena.  Pushed  to  its  furthest 
consequences,  as  the  student  of  science  has  done  in  these  days,  the  last  conclusion  from  this 
conception  of  Law  as  sufficient  for  the  production  of  all  phenomena  is  the  denial,  or  rather  the 
non-affirmation  of  all  supernatural  Intelligence. 


(Letters  on  Hinduism) 


VANDE  MATARAM 

(original  Bengali  in  devanagari  character) 


^Idl  ^hdi  nddd-Vllddl 

THTT  HTcRHJI 
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HT  Tff^FcT 
clfa  HI  HfHtl 
#TRf  HfdHT  Hfe 

Hf^T  Hf^  I 


d  Tld^ldl -cfrIJd>~chdcfrd~f*"H  ld-ciHI(H 

feURRbldl 

%  H<rt  hi  dfn  3ihA! 

h^-hiM'  HHifh  dlfM 
ftq^r-HrfM  hrr^  1 1 


*?  ft  <^if 

HIHdT  HUTd-^d-rd^lR'JII 


HHlfa 

HHlftf  ^HdT  3THdT  3RJdT 
H^dT  ^FdT  HTdHh 
HTcTT^I 
WIdi  HTdT  ^fFTdT 
HHJTf  HMf  HTtH^  1 1 


Editor’s  Note  : 

*  Revised  version  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Anandamath  : 


3iqt1l  HI  ! 


The  alteration  indicates  a  fundamental  change  of  tone.  Sri  Aurobindo  followed  the  Vangadarsan  text. 
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Mother,  I  bow  to  thee  ! 

Rich  with  thy  hurrying  streams, 

Bright  with  thy  orchard  gleams, 

Cool  with  thy  winds  of  delight, 

Dark  fields  waving,  Mother  of  might, 

Mother  free. 

Glory  of  moonlight  dreams. 

Over  thy  branches  and  lordly  streams, 

Clad  in  thy  blossoming  trees, 

Mother,  giver  of  ease, 

Laughing  low  and  sweet  ! 

Mother,  I  kiss  thy  feet, 

Speaker  sweet  and  low  ! 

Mother,  to  thee  I  bow. 

Who  hath  said  thou  art  weak  in  thy  lands, 

When  the  swords  flash  out  in  twice  seventy  million  hands 

And  seventy  million  voices  roar 

Thy  dreadful  name  from  shore  to  shore  ? 

With  many  strengths  who  art  mighty  and  stored, 

To  thee  I  call,  Mother  and  Lord  ! 

Thou  who  savest,  arise  and  save  ! 

To  her  I  cry  who  ever  her  foemen  drave 
Back  from  plain  and  sea 
And  shook  herself  free. 

Thou  art  wisdom,  thou  art  law, 

Thou  our  heart,  our  soul,  our  breath, 

Thou  the  love  divine,  the  awe 
In  our  hearts  that  conquers  death. 

Thine  the  strength  that  nerves  the  arm, 

Thine  the  beauty,  thine  the  charm. 

Every  image  made  divine 
In  our  temples  is  but  thine. 

Thou  art  Durga,  Lady  and  Queen, 

With  her  hands  that  strike  and  her  swords  of  sheen, 

Thou  art  Lakshmi  lotus-throned, 

And  the  Muse  a  hundred-toned. 

Pure  and  perfect  without  peer, 

Mother,  lend  thine  ear. 
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Rich  with  thy  hurrying  streams, 

Bright  with  thy  orchard  gleams, 

Dark  of  hue,  O  candid-fair 
In  thy  soul,  with  jewelled  hair 
And  thy  glorious  smile  divine, 

Loveliest  of  all  earthly  lands, 

Showering  wealth  from  well-stored  hands  ! 
Mother,  mother  mine  ! 

Mother  sweet,  I  bow  to  thee, 

Mother  great  and  free  ! 


translated  by 
Sri  Aurobindo 
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VANDE  MATARAM 
(translation  in  prose*) 


I  bow  to  thee,  Mother, 
richly-watered,  richly-fruited, 
cool  with  the  winds  of  the  south, 
dark  with  the  crops  of  the  harvests, 
the  Mother  ! 

Her  nights  rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  the  moonlight, 

her  lands  clothed  beautifully  with  her  trees  in  flowering  bloom, 

sweet  of  laughter,  sweet  of  speech, 

the  Mother,  giver  of  boons,  giver  of  bliss  ! 

Terrible  with  the  clamorous  shout  of  seventy  million  throats, 
and  the  sharpness  of  swords  raised  in  twice  seventy  million  hands, 
Who  sayeth  to  thee,  Mother,  that  thou  art  weak  ? 

Holder  of  multitudinous  strength, 

I  bow  to  her  who  saves, 

to  her  who  drives  from  her  the  armies  of  her  foemen, 
the  Mother  ! 

Thou  art  knowledge,  thou  art  conduct, 
thou  art  heart,  thou  art  soul, 
for  thou  art  the  life  in  our  body. 


In  the  arm  thou  art  might,  O  Mother, 

in  the  heart,  O  Mother,  thou  art  love  and  faith, 

it  is  thy  image  we  raise  in  every  temple. 

For  thou  art  Durga  holding  her  ten  weapons  of  war, 
Kamala  at  play  in  the  lotuses 
and  Speech,  the  goddess,  giver  of  all  lore, 
to  thee  I  bow  ! 


*  translator’s  note  : 

It  is  difficult  to  translate  the  National  Anthem  of  Bengal  into  verse  in  another  language  owing  to  its  unique  union  of 
sweetness,  simple  directness  and  high  poetic  force.  All  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  failures.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  bring  the  reader  unacquainted  with  Bengali  nearer  to  the  exact  force  of  the  original,  I  give  the  translation  in  prose 
line  by  line. 
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I  bow  to  thee,  goddess  of  wealth, 
pure  and  peerless, 
richly-watered,  richly-fruited, 
the  Mother  ! 

I  bow  to  thee,  Mother, 
dark-hued,  candid, 

sweetly  smiling,  jewelled  and  adorned, 
the  holder  of  wealth,  the  lady  of  plenty, 
the  Mother  ! 

Karmayogin,  20  November  1909 


translated  by 
Sri  Aurobmdo 


AN  AND  AM  A  TH 


Bankimchandra  Chatterjee 


Prologue 

A  WIDE  interminable  forest.  Most  of  the  trees  are  sals,  but  other  kinds  are  not  wanting.  Treetop 
mingling  with  treetop,  foliage  melting  into  foliage,  the  interminable  lines  progress  ;  without 
crevice,  without  gap,  without  even  a  way  for  the  light  to  enter,  league  after  league,  and  again 
league  after  league  the  boundless  ocean  of  leaves  advances,  tossing  wave  upon  wave  in  the  wind. 
Underneath,  thick  darkness  ;  even  at  midday  the  light  is  dim  and  uncertain  ;  a  seat  of  terrific 
gloom.  There  the  foot  of  man  never  treads  ;  there,  except  the  illimitable  rustle  of  the  leaves  and 
the  cry  of  wild  beasts  and  birds,  no  sound  is  heard. 

In  this  interminable,  impenetrable  wilderness  of  blind  gloom,  it  is  night.  The  hour  is 
midnight,  and  a  very  dark  midnight  ;  even  outside  the  woodland  it  is  dark  and  nothing  can  be 
seen.  Within  the  forest  the  piles  of  gloom  are  like  the  darkness  in  the  womb  of  the  earth  itself. 

Bird  and  beast  are  utterly  and  motionlessly  still.  What  hundreds  of  thousands,  what  millions 
of  birds,  beasts,  insects,  flying  things  have  their  dwelling  within  that  forest  !  But  not  one  is 
giving  forth  a  sound.  Rather  is  the  darkness  within  imagination  ;  but  inconceivable  is  that 
noiseless  stillness  of  the  ever-murmurous,  ever  noise-filled  earth.  In  that  limitless  empty  forest, 
in  the  solid  darkness  of  that  midnight,  in  that  unimaginable  silence,  there  was  a  sound  :  ‘Shall 
the  desire  of  my  heart  ever  be  fulfilled  ?’ 

After  that  sound  the  forest  reaches  sank  again  into  stillness.  Who  would  have  said  then  that 
a  human  sound  had  been  heard  in  those  wilds  ?  A  little  while  after,  the  sound  came  again,  again 
the  voice  of  man  rang  forth  troubling  the  hush  :  ‘Shall  the  desire  gfmy  heart  ever  be  fulfilled  ?’ 

Three  times  the  wide  sea  of  darkness  was  thus  shaken.  Then  the  answer  came  :  ‘What  is 
the  stake  put  down  ?’ 

The  first  voice  replied,  ‘I  have  staked  my  life  and  all  its  riches.’ 

The  echo  answered,  ‘Life  !  it  is  a  small  thing  which  all  can  sacrifice.’ 

‘What  else  is  there  ?  What  more  can  I  give  ?’ 

This  was  the  answer,  ‘Thy  soul’s  worship.’ 


Chapter  One 

IT  was  a  summer  day  of  the  Bengal  year  1176.  The  glare  and  heat  of  the  sun  lay  very  heavy 
on  the  village  of  Padachinha.  The  village  was  crowded  with  houses,  yet  there  was  not  a  man 
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to  be  seen.  Line  after  line  of  shops  in  the  bazaar,  rows  of  booths  in  the  mart,  hundreds  of  earthen 
houses  interspersed  with  stone  mansions,  high  and  low,  in  every  quarter.  But  to-day  all  was 
silent.  In  the  bazaar  the  shops  are  closed,  and  where  the  shopkeeper  has  fled  no  man  can  tell. 
It  is  market  day  to-day,  but  in  the  mart  there  is  no  buying  and  selling.  It  is  the  beggars’  day, 
but  the  beggars  are  not  out.  The  weaver  has  shut  up  his  loom  and  lies  weeping  in  his  house  ; 
the  trader  has  forgotten  his  traffic  and  weeps  with  his  infant  in  his  lap  ;  the  givers  have  left 
giving  and  the  teachers  closed  their  schools  ;  the  very  infant,  it  would  seem,  has  no  longer  heart 
to  cry  aloud.  No  wayfarers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  highways,  no- bathers  in  the  lake,  no  human 
forms  at  door  and  threshold,  no  birds  in  the  trees,  no  cattle  in  the  pastures  ;  only  in  the 
burning-ground  dog  and  jackal  crowd.  In  that  crowded  desolation  of  houses  one  huge  building, 
whose  great  fluted  pillars  could  be  seen  from  afar,  rose  glorious  as  the  peak  of  a  hill.  And  yet 
where  was  the  glory  ?  The  doors  were  shut,  the  house  empty  of  the  concourse  of  men,  hushed 
and  voiceless,  difficult  even  to  the  entry  of  the  wind.  In  a  room  within  this  dwelling  where 
even  noon  was  a  darkness,  in  that  darkness,  like  a  pair  of  lilies  flowering  in  the  midnight,  a 
wedded  couple  sat  in  thought.  Straight  in  front  of  them  stood  Famine. 

The  harvest  of  the  year  1 174  had  been  poor,  consequently  in  the  year  1175  rice  was  a  little 
dear  ;  the  people  suffered,  but  the  Government  exacted  its  revenues  to  the  last  fraction  of  a 
farthing.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  reckoning  the  poor  began  to  eat  only  once  a  day.  The  rains 
in  1175  were  copious,  and  people  thought  Heaven  had  taken  pity  on  the  land.  Joyously  once 
more  the  herdsman  sang  his  ditty  in  the  fields  ;  the  tiller’s  wife  again  began  to  tease  her  husband 
for  a  silver  bracelet.  Suddenly  in  the  month  of  Aswin  Heaven  turned  away  its  face.  In  Aswin 
and  Kartick  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  ;  the  grain  in  the  fields  withered  and  turned  to  straw  as  it 
stood.  Wherever  a  ear  or  two  flourished,  the  officials  bought  it  for  the  troops.  The  people  no 
longer  had  anything  to  eat.  First,  they  stinted  themselves  of  one  meal  in  the  day  ;  then  even 
from  their  single  meal  they  rose  with  half-filled  stomachs  ;  next  the  two  meal-times  became 
two  fasts.  The  little  harvest  reaped  in  Chaitra  was  not  enough  to  fill  the  hungry  mouths.  But 
Mahomed  Raza  Khan,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  revenues,  though  fit  to  show  himself  off  as  a 
loyal  servant  and  immediately  enhanced  the  taxes  by  ten  per  cent.  Throughout  Bengal  arose  a 
clamour  of  great  weeping. 

First,  people  began  to  live  by  begging,  but  afterwards  who  could  give  alms  ?  They  began 
to  fast.  Next  they  fell  into  the  clutch  of  disease.  The  cow  was  sold,  plough  and  yoke  were  sold, 
the  seed-rice  was  eaten,  hearth  and  home  were  sold.  Next  they  began  to  sell  their  girls.  After 
that  they  began  to  sell  their  boys.  After  that  they  began  to  sell  their  wives.  Next  girl,  boy,  or 
wife, — who.  would  buy  ?  Purchasers  there  were  none,  only  sellers.  For  want  of  food  men  began 
to  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  they  began  to  eat  grass,  they  began  to  eat  weeds.  The  lower  castes 
and  the  forest  men  began  devouring  dogs,  mice  and  cats.  Many  fled,  but  those  who  fled  only 
reached  some  foreign  land  to  die  of  starvation.  Those  who  remained  ate  uneatables  or  subsisted 
without  food  till  disease  took  hold  of  them  and  they  died. 

Disease  had  its  day, — fever,  cholera,  consumption,  small-pox.  The  virulence  of  small-pox 
was  especially  great.  In  every  house  men  began  to  perish  of  the  disease.  There  was  none  to  give 
water  to  his  fellow,  none  who  would  touch  him,  none  to  treat  the  sick.  Men  would  not  turn 
to  care  for  each  other’s  sufferings,  nor  was  there  any  to  take  up  the  corpse  from  where  it  lay. 
Beautiful  bodies  lay  rotting  in  wealthy  mansions.  For  where  once  the  small-pox  made  its  entry, 
the  dwellers  fled  from  the  house  and  abandoned  the  sick  man  in  their  fear. 

Mohendra  Singha  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  in  the  village  of  Padachinha,  but  to-day  rich 
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and  poor  were  on  one  level.  In  this  time  of  crowding  afflictions  his  relatives,  friends,  servants, 
maid-servants  had  all  been  seized  by  disease  and  gone  from  him.  Some  had  died,  some  had 
fled.  In  that  once  peopled  household  there  was  only  himself,  his  wife  and  one  infant  girl.  This 
was  the  couple  of  whom  I  spoke. 

The  wife,  Kalyani,  gave  up  thinking  and  went  to  the  cowshed  to  milk  the  cow  ;  then  she 
warmed  the  milk,  fed  her  child  and  went  again  to  give  the  cow  its  grass  and  water.  When  she 
returned  from  her  task  Mohendra  said,  ‘How  long  can  we  go  on  in  this  way  ?’ 

‘Not  long’  ;  answered  Kalyani,  ‘as  long  as  we  can.  So  long  as  we  can.  So  long  as  possible 
I  will  keep  things  going,  afterwards  you  and  the  girl  can  go  to  the  town.’ 

Mohendra  :  ‘If  we  have  to  go  to  the  town  at  the  end,  why  should  I  inflict  all  this  trouble 
on  you  at  all  ?  Come,  let  us  go  at  once.’ 

After  much  arguing  and  contention  between  husband  and  wife,  Kalyani  said,  ‘Will  there  be 
any  particular  advantage  in  going  to  the  town  ?’ 

Mohendra  :  ‘Very  possibly  that  place  too  is  as  empty  of  men  and  empty  of  means  of 
subsistence  as  we  are  here.’ 

Kalyani  :  ‘If  you  go  to  Murshidabad,  Cossimbazar  or  Calcutta,  you  may  save  your  life.  It 
is  in  every  way  best  to  leave  this  place.’ 

Mohendra  answered,  ‘This  house  has  been  full  for  many  years  of  the  gathered  wealth  of 
generations.  All  this  will  be  looted  by  thieves.’ 

Kalyani  :  ‘If  thieves  come  to  loot  it,  shall  we  two  be  able  to  protect  the  treasure  ?  If  life  is 
not  saved  who  will  be  there  to  enjoy  ?  Come,  let  us  shut  up  the  whole  place  this  moment  and 
go.  If  we  can  come  back  we  will  enjoy  what  remains.’ 

‘Will  you  be  able  to  do  the  journey  on  foot  ?’  asked  Mohendra.  ‘The  palanquin-bearers  are 
all  dead.  As  for  cart  or  carriage,  where  there  are  bullocks  there  is  no  driver  ;  and  where  there 
is  a  driver  there  are  no  bullocks.’ 

Kalyani  :  ‘Oh,  I  shall  be  able  to  walk,  do  not  fear.’ 

In  her  heart  she  thought,  even  if  she  fell  and  died  on  the  way,  these  two  at  least  would  be 
saved. 

The  next  day  at  dawn  the  two  took  some  money  with  them,  locked  up  room  and  door, 
let  loose  the  cattle,  took  the  child  in  their  arms  and  set  out  for  the  capital.  At  the  time  of  starting 
Mohendra  said,  The  road  is  very  difficult,  at  every  step  dacoits  and  highwaymen  are  hovering 
about,  it  is  not  well  to  go  empty-handed.’  So  saying  Mohendra  returned  to  the  house  and  took 
from  it  musket,  shot,  and  powder. 

When  she  saw  the  weapon,  Kalyani  said,  ‘Since  you  have  remembered  to  take  arms  with 
you,  hold  Sukuman  for  a  moment  and  I  too  will  bring  a  weapon  with  me.’  'With  these  words 
she  put  her  daughter  into  Mohendra’s  arms  and  in  her  turn  entered  the  house. 

Mohendra  called  after  her,  ‘Why,  what  weapon  can  you  take  with  you  ?’ 

As  she  came,  Kalyani  hid  a  small  casket  of  poison  in  her  dress.  Fearing  what  fate  might 
befall  her  in  these  days  of  misfortune,  she  had  already  procured  and  kept  the  poison  with  her. 

It  was  the  month  of  Jyaistha,  a  savage  heat,  the  earth  as  if  a  flame,  the  wind  scattering  fire, 
the  sky  like  a  canopy  of  heated  copper,  the  dust  of  the  road  like  sparks  of  fire.  Kalyani  began 
to  perspire  profusely.  Now  resting  under  the  shade  of  a  babla  tree,  now  sitting  in  the  shelter 
of  a  date-palm,  drinking  the  muddy  water  of  dried  ponds,  with  great  difficulty  she  journeyed 
forward.  The  girl  was  in  Mohendra’s  arms  and  sometimes  he  fanned  her  with  the  robe.  Once 
the  two  refreshed  themselves,  seated  under  the  boughs  of  a  creeper-covered  tree  flowering  with 
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odorous  blooms  and  dark-hued  with  dense  shade-giving  foliage.  Mohendra  wondered  to  see 
Kalyani  s  endurance  under  fatigue.  He  drenched  his  robe  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  pool 
and  sprinkled  it  on  his  and  Kalyani’s  face,  forehead,  hands  and  feet. 

Kalyani  was  a  little  cooled  and  refreshed,  but  both  of  them  were  distressed  with  great 
hunger.  That  could  be  borne,  but  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  their  child  could  not  be  endured,  so 
they  resumed  their  march.  Swimming  through  those  waves  of  fire  they  arrived  before  evening 
at  an  inn.  Mohendra  had  cherished  a  great  hope  that  on  reaching  the  inn  he  would  be  able  to 
give  cool  water  to  his  wife  and  child  to  drink  and  food  to  save  their  lives.  But  he  met  with  a 
great  disappointment.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  inn.  Big  rooms  were  lying  empty,  the  men 
had  all  fled.  Mohendra  after  looking  about  the  place  made  his  wife  and  daughter  he  down  in 
one  of  the  rooms.  He  began  to  call  from  outside  in  a  loud  voice,  but  got  no  answer.  Then 
Mohendra  said  to  Kalyani,  Will  you  have  a  little  courage  and  stay  here  alone  ?  If  there  is  a  cow 
to  be  found  in  this  region,  may  Sri  Krishna  have  pity  on  us  and  I  shall  bring  you  some  milk.’ 
He  took  an  earthen  water  jar  in  his  hand  and  went  out.  A  number  of  such  jars  were  lying  about 
the  place. 


translated  by 

Sri  Aurobindo 


BANKIM  CHANDRA  CHATTERJI* 


Bankim  Chandra  was  beyond  question  the  greatest  novelist  of  India  during  the  19th  century, 
whether  judged  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  his  writings,  or  by  the  influence  which  they  have 
continued  to  exercise.  His  education  had  brought  him  into  touch  with ‘the  works  of  the' great 
European  romance  writers,  notably  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  he  created  in  India  a  school  of  fiction 
on  the  European  model.  His  first  historical  novel,  the  Durges-Nandini  or  Chiefs  Daughter , 
modelled  on  Scott,  made  a  great  sensation  in  Bengal  ;  and  the  Kapala-Kundala  and  Mrinalini, 
which  followed  it,  established  his  fame  as  a  writer  whose  creative  imagination  and  power  of 
delineation  had  never  been  surpassed  in  India.  In  1872.  he  brought- out  his  first  social  novel,  the 
Bisha-Brikkha  or  Poison  Tree,  which  was  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  effect  they  produced  ;  for  over  twenty  years  Bankim  Chandra’s  novels  were 
eagerly  read  by  the  educated  public  ot  Bengal,  including  the  Hindu  ladies  in  the  zenanas  ;,and 
though  numerous  works  of  ficition  are  now  produced  year  by  year  in  every  province  of  India, 
his  influence  has  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Of  all  his  works,  however,  by  far  the  most 
important  from  its  astonishing  political  consequences  was  the  Ananda  Math,  which  was  published 
in  1882,  about  the  time  of  the  agitation  arising  out  of  the  Ilbert  Bill.  The  story  deals  with  the 
Sannyasi  (i.e.  fakir  or  hermit)  rebellion  of  1772  near  Purnea,  Tirhut  and  Dinapur,  and  its 
culminating  episode  is  a  crushing  victory  won  by  the  rebels  over  the  united  British  and  Mussul¬ 
man  forces,  a  success  which  was  not,  however,  followed  up,  owing  to  the  advice  of  a  mysterious 
“physician”  who,  speaking  as  a  divinely  inspired  prophet,  advises  Satyananda,  the  leader  of  “the 
children  of  the  Mother  ,  to  abandon  further  resistance,  since  a  temporary  submission  to  British 
rule  is  a  necessity  ;  for  Hinduism  has  become  too  speculative  and  unpractical,  and  the  mission 
of  the  English  in  India  is  to  teach  Hindus  how  to  reconcile  theory  and  speculation  with  the  facts 
of  science.  The  general  moral  of  the  Ananda  Math,  then,  is  that  British  rule  and  British  education 
are  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  alternative  to  Mussulman  oppression,  a  moral  which  Bankim 
Chandra  developed  also  in  his  Dhartnatattwa,  an  elaborate  religious  treatise  in  which  he  explained 
his  views  as  to  the  changes  necessary  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  before  they  could  hope  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  British  and  Mahommedans. 
But  though  the  Ananda  Math  is  in  form  an  apology  for  the  loyal  acceptance  of  British  rule,  it 
is  none  the  less  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  the  restoration,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  Hindu  kingdom' in 
India.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  occasional  verses  in  the  books,  of  which  the  Bande 
Mataram  is  the  most  famous. 

As  to  the  exact  significance  of  this  poem  a  considerable  controversy  has  raged.  Bande  Mataram 
is  the  Sanskrit  for  “Hail  to  thee,  Mother  !”  or  more  literally  “I  reverence  thee,  Mother  !”,  and 
according  to  Dr  G.  A.  Grierson  (The  Times,  Sept.  12,  1906)  it  can  have  no  other  possible 

*  A  substantial  part  of  an  unsigned  article  published  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Brkannica,  eleventh  edition,  1910. 
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meaning  than  an  invocation  of  one  of  the  “mother”  goddesses  of  Hinduism,  in  his  opinion  Kali 
“the  goddess  of  death  and  destruction.”  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  on  the  other  hand  (ib.  Sept.  13, 
1906),  sees  in  it  merely  an  invocation  of  the  “mother-land”  Bengal,  and  quotes  in  support  of 
this  view  the  tree  translation  of  the  poem  by  the  late  W.  H.  Lee,  a  proof  which,  it  may  be  at 
once  said,  is  far  from  convincing.  But  though,  as  Dr  Grierson  points  out,  the  idea  of  a  “mother¬ 
land’  is  wholly  alien  to  Hindu  ideas,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Bankim  Chandra  may  have  assimilated 
it  with  his  European  culture,  and  the  true  explanation  is  probably  that  given  by  Mr  J.  D. 
Anderson  in  The  Times  of  September  24,  1906.  He  points  out  that  in  the  Ilth  chapter  of  the  1st 
book  of  the  Ananda  Math  the  Sannyasi  rebels  are  represented  as  having  erected,  in  addition  to 
the  image  of  Kali,  “the  Mother  who  Has  Been”  a  white  marble  statue  of  “the  Mother  that  Shall 
Be”,  which  “is  apparently  a  representation  of  the  mother-land.  The  Bande  Mataram  hymn  is 
apparently  addressed  to  both  idols.” 

The  poem,  then,  is  the  work  of  a  Hindu  idealist  who  personified  Bengal  under  the  form  of 
a  purified  and  spiritualized  Kali.  Of  its  thirty-six  lines,  partly  written  in  Sanskrit,  partly  in 
Bengali,  the  greater  number  are  harmless  enough.  But  if  the  poet  sings  the  praise  of  the  “Mother” 
“As  Lachmi,  bowered  in  the  flower, 

That  in  the  water  grows”, 

he  also  praises  her  as  “Durga,  bearing  ten  weapons”  and  lines  10,  11  and  12  are  capable  of  very 
dangerous  meanings  in  the  mouths  of  unscrupulous  agitators.  Literally  translated  these  run, 
“She  has  seventy  millions  of  throats  to  sing  her  praise,  twice  seventy  millions  of  hands  to  fight 
for  her,  how  then  is  Bengal  powerless  ?”  As  S.  M.  Mitra  points  out  (Indian  Problems,  London, 
1908)  this  language  is  the  more  significant  as  the  Bande  Mataram  in  the  novel  was  the  hymn 
by  singing  which  the  Sannyasis  gained  strength  when  attacking  the  British  forces. 

During  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterji’s  lifetime  the  Bande  Mataram,  though  its  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  was  recognized,  was  not  used  as  a  party  war-cry  ;  it  was  not  raised,  for  instance,  during 
the  Ilbert  Bill  agitation,  nor  by  the  students  who  flocked  round  the  court  during  the  trial  of 
Surendra  Nath  Banerji  in  1883.  It  has,  hov/ever,  obtained  an  evil  notoriety  in  the  agitations  that 
followed  the  partition  of  Bengal.  That  Bankim  Chandra  himself  foresaw  or  desired  any  such 
use  of  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  According  to  S.  M.  Mitra,  he  composed  it  “in  a  fit  of  patriotic 
excitement  after  a  good  hearty  dinner,  which  he  always  enjoyed.  It  was  set  to  Hindu  music, 
known  as  the  Mallar-Kawali-Tal.  The  extraordinarily  stirring  character  of  the  air,  and  its  ingeni¬ 
ous  assimilation  of  Bengali  passages  with  Sanskrit,  served  to  make  it  popular.” 

Circumstances  have  made  the  Bande  Mataram  the  most  famous  and  the  most  widespread  in 
its  effects  of  Bankim  Chandra’s  literary  works.  More  permanent,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  the 
wholesome  influence  he  exercised  on  the  number  of  literary  men  he  gathered  round  him,  who 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  literature  of  Bengal. 

Editor’s  Note  : 

We  reprint  this  article  (omitting  certain  portions)  as  an  important  historical  document.  Whoever  the  author  may  have 
been,  it  shows  the  Bricish  perception  in  the  early  twentieth  century  of  the  premier  nineteenth-century  Indian  writer. 
The  essayist’s  critical  intelligence  is  clouded  by  the  ruling  country’s  apprehensions.  There  is  also  a  glaring  factual 
error  :  in  his  earlier  years  Bankimchandra  served  his  apprenticeship  in  literature  under  Isvarchandra  Gupta,  and  not 
Isvarchandra  Vidyasagar.  The  date  of  birth  as  mentioned  in  the  article  is  also  wrong. 

I  have  not  verified  Jogesh  Chandra  Bagal’s  statement  (in  his  preface  to  the  Sahitya  Samsad  edition  of  Bankimchandra’s 
fiction)  that  the  author  was  Rameshchandra  Dutt.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  remarks  like  ‘dangerous  tendency’  and 
‘evil  notoriety’  (including  the  needless  reference- to  S.  M.  Mitra’s  fatuous  comment)  could  be  penned  by  Dutt,  a  close 
friend  and  disciple  of  Bankimchandra.  If  Bagal’s  statement  be  true,  the  article  reflects  on  Dutt’s  integrity. 


courtesy  :  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad 
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THE  present  bibliography,  arranged  in  order  of  publication,  falls  under  three  heads.  The 
first  part  contains  books  by  Bankimchandra  and  the  second  part  is  a  list  of  his  works 
translated  into  English  and  different  Indian  languages.  The  third  part  is  a  compilation  of 
the  critical  works  on  the  author  written  in  Bengali  and  it  includes  the  books  published  from 
Bangladesh.  Needless  to  say,  the  list  in  the  second  part  and  the  third  is  not  exhaustive — the 
two  chief  constraints  were  the  compiler’s  limited  access  to  materials  and  reasons  of  space. 

Despite  my  best  efforts,  I  could  not  locate  and  check  all  the  first  editions  of  Bankim- 
chandra  s  works,  but  to  avoid  factual  inaccuracy,  I  have  examined  different  sources  to  verify 
each  information.  Two  categories  of  books  have  been  omitted  :  Bankimchandra’s  works 
brought  out  by  different  publishers  in  different  times  and  the  syllabus-orientated  editions 
of  Bankim’s  writings.  In  preparing  the  list,  I  have  relied  mainly  on  the  book  entitled 
Bahkimcandra  edited  by  Brajendranath  Bandyopadhyay  and  Sajanikanta  Das  and  published 
by  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  under  the  ‘Sahitya  Sadhak  Cantmala’  project.  The  date/year 
of  publication  (the  Christian  era)  is  based  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Bengal  Library.  I  have 
also  consulted  Dr  Alok  Ray’s  bibliography  on  Bankimchandra  and  have  found  the  National 
Bibliography  of  Indian  Literature,  edited  by  B.  S.  Kesavan  and  published  by  the  Sahitya 
Akademi,  immensely  helpful.  I  am  grateful  to  the  authorities  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi, 
Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad,  Bagbazar  Reading  Library,  National  Library,  Calcutta,  Chaitanya 

Library  and  Rabindra  Bharati  University  for  permission  to  consult  primary  and  secondary 
source-books. 


Books  by  Bankimchandra  (First  editions) 

Lalita/Purakalik  Galpa/Tatha/ Manas 

1856,  Calcutta,  Anubad  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  41 

DurgesnandinI/  (Itibritta-mulak  Upanyas) 

1856,  Calcutta,  Bidyaratna  Jantra,  number  of  pages  :  307,  price  :  Ek  taka  (Re  One). 
Dedicated  to  :  Elder  brother  Snjuktababu  Shyamacharan  Chattopadhyay. 
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Kapalkundala 

1866,  Calcutta,  Nutan  Sanskritajantra,  number  of  pages  :  124,  price  :  Ek  taka  (Re  One). 
Dedicated  to  :  Elder  brother  Srijuktababu  Sanjivchandra  Chattopadhyay. 

Mrinalini 

Sanbat  1926  (10  November  1869),  number  of  pages  :  241,  price  :  At  ana  (Fifty  paise). 
Dedicated  to  :  Friend  and  poet  Srijuktababu  Dinabandu  Mitra. 

Visavriksa 

1280  B.S.  (1  June  1873),  Kanthalpada,  Vangadarsan  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  213, 
price  :  Ek  taka  dui  ana  (Re  One  and  paise  twelve). 

Dedicated  to  :  Friend  Srijuktababu  Jagadishnath  Ray. 

Indira 

1280  B.S.  (25  August  1873),  Kanthalpada,  Vangadarsan  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  45, 
price  :  Car  ana  (Paise  twenty-five). 

The  fifth  revised  edition  was  published  in  1893  (number  of  pages  :  177).  The  revisions  and 
additions  are  akin  to  a  re-birth  :  the  enlarged  edition  is  really  a  new  novel. 

Y  ugalangu  rlya 

1281  B.S.  (2  June  1874),  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Haranchandra  Ban- 
dyopadhyay,  Vangadarsan  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  36. 

Lokarahasya 

26  November  1874,  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  TIaranchandra  Bandyopadhyay, 
Vangadarsan  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  VI  +  99,  price  :  Baro  ana  (Paise  seventy-five). 

Vijnanrahasya 

19  April  1875,  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Haranchandra  Bandyopadhyay, 
Vangadarsan  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  X  +  170,  price  :  Das  ana  (Paise  sixty-two). 

Candrasekhar 

1282  B.S.  (1  June  1875),  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Haranchandra  Ban¬ 
dyopadhyay,  Vangadarsan,  number  of  pages  :  195,  price  :  Ek  taka  dui  ana  (Re  One  and 
paise  twelve). 

Dedicated  to  :  Younger  brother  Srimanbabu  Purnachandra  Chattopadhyay. 

Kamalakanter  Daptar  (Reprinted  from  Vangadarsan) 

First  part  :  1875,  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Umacharan  Bandyopadhyay, 
Vangadarsanjantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  VI  +  162, price:  Chay  ana  (Paise  thirty-seven). 
Dedicated  to  :  Srijukta  Ramdas  Sen. 
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Vivid  ha  Samalodin  (Reprinted  from  Vangadarsan) 

16 July  1876,  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Radhanath  Chattopadhyay  Vangadar- 
san  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  VI  +  144,  prrce  :  Biro  ini  (Patse  seventy-five  only). 

Ray  Dlnabandhu  Aiitra  Bahadurer  JivanI 
1877,  number  of  pages  :  24. 

Raj  am 

1284  B  S.  (2 June  1877),  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Radhanath  Bandyopadhyay 
Vangadarsan  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  122,  price  :  Biro  ana  (Paise  seventy-five). 

Upakatha/Arthat  Ksudra  Ksudra  Upanyas  Sangraha 

(Indiri,  Yugalinguriya,  RidharanI),  24  November  1877,  number  of  pages  :  83  price  •  At 

ansf  iPucp  rt rV-. O  r  o  ’  r  ■  •  11 


Kavita  Pustak 


18  August  1878 

Bandyopadhyay, 

sixty-two). 


(3  Bhadra  1285  B.S.),  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Radhanath 
Vangadarsan  Jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  122,  price  :  Das  ana  (Paise 


Krisnakanter  Will 

29  August  1878  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Radhanath  Bandyopadhyay  Van- 
fwd^only') 3ya'  "Umber  °f  PageS  :  17°’  PnCe  :  Ek  fifa  JU‘  3ni  (RC  °ne  and'  Paise 

Samya 

6  February  1879,  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Radhanath  Bandyopadhyay  Van¬ 
gadarsan  jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  68,  price  :  Chay  ini  (Paise  thirty-seven). 

Prabandha  Pustak 

27  April  1879,  Kanthalpada,  printed  and  published  by  Radhanath  Bandyopadhyay  Van¬ 
gadarsan  jantralaya,  number  of  pages  :  158,  price  :  Codda  ini  (Paise  eighty-eight) 

Rajsinha  (Ksudrakatha) 

1288  B  S.  (4  February  1882),  Calcutta,  printed  and  published  by  Radhanath  Ban¬ 
dyopadhyay,  Jonson  Press,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  83,  price  :  At  ana  (Paise  Fifty).  The 
expanded  version  (1893,  fourth  edition,  number  of  pages  :  434),  of  Rajsinha  can  hardly  be 

nPTV°  Cre  ear  ier  sl™rtrnovel;  From  thls  perspective,  the  new  edition  of  Rajsinha  is 
really  the  last  Active  work  of  Bankimchandra. 

Anandamath 

1289  B.S.  (15  December  1882),  Calcutta,  printed  and  published  by  Radhanath  Ban- 
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dyopadhyay,  Jonson  Press,  number  of  pages  :  191,  price  :  Ek  tiki  dui  ini  (Re  One  and 
paise  twelve). 

Mucirim  Guder  Jivancant 

(Reprinted  from  Vahgadarsan  1287  B.S.)  1290  B.S.  (28  February  1884),  Calcutta,  printed 
at  Binajantra,  published  by  Umacharan  Bandyopadhyay,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  47. 

Devi  CaudhurinI 

1291  B.S.  (20  May  1884),  Calcutta,  published  by  Umacharan  Bandyopadhyay,  printed  a.t 
Binajantra,  number  of  pages  :  206,  price  :  Dui  tiki  (Rs  two). 

Ksudra  Ksudra  Upanyis 

1886.  During  the  reprinting  of  the  book,  Upakithi/Arthit  Ksudra  Ksudra  Upanyas  San- 
graha,  Rijsinha  was  included  in  it. 

Ridhirini 

1886  (25  June),  number  of  pages  :  38. 

Krisnacaritra  :  Part  I 

12  August  1886,  Calcutta,  printed  at  Hare  Press,  published  by  Umacharan  Bandyopadhyay, 
number  of  pages  :  VI  +  198. 

Sitirim 

1293  B.S.  (4  March  1887),  number  of  pages  :  419. 

Dedicated  to  :  In  memory  of  Rajkrishna  Mukhopadhyay. 

Vividha  Prabandha  (First  part) 

1294  B.S.  (7  July  1887),  number  of  pages  :  280. 

Dharmatattva/  Part  I.  Anusllan 

1295  B.S,  (17  May  1888),  Calcutta,  printed  at  Herald  Printing  Works  and  published  by 
Umacharan  Bandyopadhyay,  number  of  pages  :  XII  +  359,  price  :  Ek  tiki  it  ini  (Re  One 
and  paise  fifty). 

Vividha  Prabandha  Part  II 

(Reprinted  from  Vahgadarsan  and  Pracir),  25  May  1892,  Calcutta,  printed  at  Hare  Press, 
Calcutta  and  published  by  Umacharan  Bandyopadhyay,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  +  356, 
price  :  Dui  tiki  (Rs  two). 


Sahaj  Racanisiksi 

2nd  ed.,  December  1894.  The  first  edition  was  supposed  to  be  published  in  1892. 
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Sahaj  Inreji  Siksa 

3rd  ed.,  December  1894. 


POSTHUMOUS 
Srimat  Bhagavad-glta 

1  .Noveber  1902,  number  of  pages  :  IX  +  378. 

Rajmohan’s  Wife 

1935,  number  of  pages  :  156. 


Translation  of  Bankimchandra’s  Books  in  English  and  Other  Indian  Languages 
ASSAMESE 
Anandamath 

Atulchandra  Hazarika,  1952  Shillong,  Chapala  Book  Stall,  number  of  pages  :  VI  +  226. 
Devi  Chaudhurani 

Giridhar  Sharma,  1953,  Shillong,  Bibhubhushan  Chaudhuri,  number  of  pages  :  II  +  248. 
Krishnakanter  Will 

Hansanath  Bhattacharya,  1949,  Shillong,  Bibhubhushan  Chaudhuri,  number  of  pages  :  IV 
+  153. 

ENGLISH 

Anandamath 

Sri  Aurobindo  up  to  15th  chapter  of  part  I  ;  subsequent  pages  translated  by  his  brother 
Barindrakumar  Ghosh.  Foreword  by  Girijasankar  Roy  Chaudhuri,  Calcutta,  Basumati 
Sahitya  Mandir,  number  of  pages  :  XIV  +  194. 

Dawn  Over  India 

Basantakoomar  Roy,  July  4,  1941,  New  York,  The  Devin-Adair  Company,  number  of 
pages  :  230. 

Anandamath 

Basantakoomar  Roy,  Preface  :  Dr  William  J.  Jasson,  1992,  New  Delhi,  Vision  Books, 
number  of  pages  :  136. 
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The  Abbey  of  Bliss  [Anandamath] 

Nareshchandra  Sengupta,  28  December  1906,  Calcutta. 

Chandrasekhar 

Manmathanath  Ray  Chowdhury,  1904,  London,  Luzac  &  Co.,  number  ol  pages  :  VII  +  318.) 
Chandrasekhar 

Debendrachandra  Mullick,  1905,  Calcutta. 

Chandrasekhar 

(In  pictures),  1915,  Calcutta,  K.V.  Seyne  &  Bros.  Translation  of  extracts  from  Can- 
drasekhar. 

Devi  Caudhurani 

Subodhchunder  Mitter,  1946,  Chuckervertty,  Chatterjee  &  Co.,  Calcutta, 
number  of  pages  :  XVI  +  278. 

Durgesnandini  or  The  Chieftain’s  Daughter 

Charuchandra  Mookherjee,  1880,  Calcutta. 

Indira  and  Other  Stories 

J.  D.  Anderson,  1918,  Calcutta,  Modern  Review  Office,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  179, 
(Indira  :  Radharani :  The  Two  Rings  :  Doctor  Macrurus.  Illustrations  by  Nandalal  Bose.) 

Kamalakanta 

Manishranjan  Chatterjee,  1992,  Calcutta,  Rupa  &  Co.,  numbr  of  pages  :  201. 
Kapalkundala 

H.A.D.  Phillips,  1885,  London. 

Krisnakanta’s  Will 

Dakshinacharan  Roy,  1918,  Calcutta. 

Krisnakanta’s  Will 

MiriamS.  Knight.  With  introduction,  glossary  and  notes  by  I.F.  Blumhardt,  1895,  London. 
Krishnakanta’s  Will 

J.  C.  Gosh.  New  Directions  Paperbook,  1962,  New  York. 

Radharani 

Dakshinacharan  Roy,  Student’s  Library,  Calcutta  &  Dacca,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  133. 
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Radharani 

R.  C.  Maulik,  1910,  Calcutta. 

Renaissance  and  Reaction  in  Nineteenth  Century  Bengal :  Bankimchandra  Chatterjee 

(An  English  Translation  of  the  Bengali  Essay  Samya)  M.K.  Haidar,  (with  introduction  by 
the  author),  March  1977,  Calcutta,  Minerva  Associated  (Publications)  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number 
of  pages  :  X  +  236. 

Sitaram 

Sibchandra  Mukherjee,  1903,  Calcutta,  School  Book  and  Useful  Literature  Society,  number 
of  pages  IX  +  258  +  II. 

The  Poison  Tree  [Visavriksa] 

Miriam  S.  Knight  with  preface  by  E.  Arnold  Knight,  1804,  London. 

The  Two  Rings  [Yugalahgurlya] 

Rakhalchandra  Banerjee,  1897,  Calcutta. 

The  T wo  Rings  and  Radharani 

(Yugalangunya  and  Radharani),  Dakshinacharan  Roy,  Student’s  Library,  Calcutta  and 
Dacca,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  133. 
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Calcutta,  Kedarnath  Bose,  number  of  pages  :  II  4-  142. 

Bahga  Sahitye  Bahkim 

Editor,  Rangpur  Darsan,  1319  B.S.,  Rangpur,  number  of  pages  :  22. 

Kapalkundala 

(A  study  on  the  characterization) 

Bhabeshchandra  Bandyopadhyay,  Calcutta,  Caitra  1320  B.S.,  number  of  pages  :  25. 
Kapalkundalatattva 

Lalitkumar  Bandyopadhyay,  1322  B.S.,  ;  2nd  ed.  1325  B.S.,  published  by  the  author, 
number  of  pages  :  IV  +  100. 
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Kavyasudha 

(A  selection  from  the  poetic  compositions  of  Bankimchandra) 

Lalitkumar  Bandyopadhyay,  (Kartik)  1323  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Bhattacharya  and  Sons,  number 
of  pages  :  XVI  +  142. 

Bahkimcandra 

Devendranath  Bhattacharya,  1324  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Bhattacharya  &  Sons,  number  of  pages  : 
II  4-  30. 

Sisu  Bahkim 

Ekkari  De,  1919. 

Premer  Katha 

Lalitkumar  Bandyopadhyay,  Jaiystha  1327  B.S.,  Calcutta,  ;  2nd  ed.,  1334  B.S.,  number 
of  pages  :  144. 

Bahkimcandra 

Akshaykumar  Duttagupta,  Sravan  1327  B.S.,  Dacca,  Nagendrakumar  Ray,  number  of 
pages  :  VIII  +  405.  First  Jijnasa  ed.  1975,  Calcutta,  Jijnasa,  number  of  pages  :  XIV  +  273. 
Ed.  by  Bhabatosh  Dutta. 

Mana  v-prakriti 

(A  study  of  Visavriksa) 

Hemchandra  Mukhopadhyay,  1921,  Jaiystha  1328  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Gurudas  Cattopadhyay 
&  Sons,  number  of  pages  :  175. 

SakhI 

(Based  on  Bankimchandra’s  stories) 

Lalitkumar  Bandyopadhyay,  1328  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Bhattacharya  &  Sons,  number  of  pages  : 
IV  +  123. 

Bahkim-Prasahga 

Sureschandra  Samajpati.  (Comp.),  1922,  Calcutta,  Mukherjee  Bros  and  Co.,  number  of 
pages  :  VII  +  375  ;  2nd  ed.  1982,  Calcutta,  Navapatra  Prakasan,  number  of  pages  :  X  +  209. 

Jhan  Bhandar 

Sayad  Abul  Hosen,  1924,  Calcutta. 

Bahkimcandrer  Smriticinha 

(A  study  of  Kapalkundala) 

Jogeshchandra  Bose,  1332  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Gurudas  Chattopadhyay  &  Sons,  number  of 
pages  :  VIII  +  92. 
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Bahkimcitra 

Ramsahaya  Vedanta  Sastri,  Jaiystha  1334  B.S.,  number  of  pages  :  V  4-  II  4-  170. 
Krisnakanter  Will 

Lalitkumar  Bandyopadhyay,  Magh  1338  B.S.,  number  of  pages  :  II  4-  77. 

Bahkimcandra 

Haranchandra  Chattopadhyay,  Falgun  1338  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Probodhchandra  Majumdar 
and  Brothers,  number  of  pages  :  47. 

Candrasekhartattva 

Radharaman  Chakraborty  and  Satyakinkar  Mukhopadhyay,  1339  B.S.,  Bishnupur,  number 
of  pages  :  75. 

Bharat  Gourav  Bahkimcandra  O  Surendranath 

Karnala  Devi,  1339  B  S.,  Calcutta  University,  number  of  pages  :  II  4-  85. 

Bahkimcandra 

Subodhchandra  Majumdar,  2nd  ed.,  Cakra  1342  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Deb  Sahitya  Kutir,  number 
of  pages  :  44. 

Bahkimer  Svapna 

Bijoylal  Chattopadhyay,  Asvin  1344,  October  1937,  Calcutta,  Navajivan  Sangha,  number 
of  pages  :  IV  4-  33. 

Lipi  Kaus'al  Baisistya  (Part  I  :  Bankimchandra) 

Mukut  Roy,  Asad  1343  B.S.,  Calcutta,  D.M.  Library,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  4-  48. 

Bahkim -Pa  rica  y 

Amarendranath  Ray  (comp.),  1938,  Calcutta,  Calcutta  University  Publication,  number  of 
pages  :  XX  -f  196. 

Bahkim  Pratibha 

Bimalchandra  Sinha  (ed.),  Asvin  1345  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Apurba  Krishna  Chattopadhyay, 
number  of  pages  :  VIII  4-  86 

Bahkimcandra 

S.C.  Sengupta,  1343  B.S.,  3rd  ed.  1368  B.S.,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  4-  210,  4th  ed.  1972, 
Calcutta,  S.  C.  Sarkar  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  4-  202. 
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Muktipagal  Bankimcandra 

Bijoylal  Chattopadhyay,  August  1939,  Calcutta,  Ila  Chattopadhyay,  number  of  pages  :  IV 
+.  97. 

Bahkim  Pratibha 

Nalinimohon  Sanyal,  Calcutta,  Prabhashchandra  Pramanik,  Bengali  Book  Depot,  1346 
B.S.,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  36. 

Bahkim  Darsaner  Dikdarsan 

Tripura  Sankar  Sen,  1939,  Dacca,  number  of  pages  :  34. 

Bahkim  Smriti 

Mohitlal  Majumdar  and  Srischandra  Das  (ed.),  1346  B.S. 

Darsanik  Bankimcandra 

Hirendranath  Dutta,  Vaisakh  1347  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Kanakendra  Dutta,  number  of  pages  : 
VIII  +  224. 

Bahkimcandrer  Racana  Soundarjya 

Panchkan  Ghosh,  1347  B.S.  Chinsura,  number  of  pages  :  X  +  X  +  119. 

Krisnakanter  Will 

(Characterisation) 

Mamndramohan  Bose,  1941,  Calcutta,  Calcutta  University,  number  ol  pages  :  XII  4-  227. 
Bahkim-Kanika 

Bimalchandra  Sinha  (ed.),  Asad,  1348  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Apurba  Krishna  Chattopadhyay, 
number  of  pages  :  IX  4-  48. 

Bankimcandra  Cattopadhyay 

Brajendranath  Bandyopadhyay  and  Sajamkanta  Das,  \lagh  1349  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Bangiya 
Sahitya  Parishad,  number  of  pages  :  103. 

Risi  Bankimcandra 

Hemendranath  Dasgupta,  1st  part,  1349  B.S.,  2nd  ed.  1368  B.S.,  Jatindrakumar  Dasgupta, 
number  of  pages  :  XVI  +  59. 

Bahkim  Sahityer  Dhara 

Kshirodkumar  Dutta,  Agrahayan  1350  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Dutta  and  Mu.kherjee  Publishers, 
number  of  pages  :  IV  4-  161. 
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Bankimcandra  O  Musalman  Samaj 

Rezaul  Karim,  May  1944,  Anandamoyee  Book  Depot,  number  of  pages  :  IV  4-  VIII  4- 

148  ;  2nd  ed.  Asvin  1361  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Indian  Associated  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  number 
of  pages  :  XVI  4-  147. 

Bankimcandrer  Bhasa 

AjarchandraSarkar,  1949,  Calcutta,  Calcutta  University,  number  of  pages  :  XXIX  4-  120. 
(Foreword  :  Srikumar  Bandyopadhyay) 

Bankim-Baran 

Mohitlal  Majumdar,  Kartik  1356  B.S.,  Howrah,  number  of  pages  :  IX  4-  221  ;  2nd  ed. 
Kartik  1371  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Vidyoday  Library  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number  of  pages  :  XIV  4-  180. 
3rd  ed.  Asad  1385,  number  of  pages  :  XII  4-  196. 

Bankim  Sahitya-Pariciti 

Jatmdramohon  Chaudhury,  Asad  1357  B.S.,  Calcutta,  A.  Mukherjee  and  Co.  Ltd.,  number 
of  pages  :  VI  4-  1 14.  (Foreword  :  Kalipada  Sen) 

Bankimcandrer  Up  any  as 

Sibananda,  1357  B.S.,  24  Parganas,  Upendranath  Ray,  number  of  pages  :  400  ;  2nd  ed. 
1372  B.S.,  ,  3rd  ed.  Vaisakh  1392  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Orient  Book  Company,  number  of 
pages  :  IV  4-  404. 

Bankim-Manas 

Arabinda  Poddar,  July  1951,  Calcutta,  Indiana,  number  of  pages  :  VI  4-  170.  Foreword 
by  Srikumar  Bandyopadhyay  ;  2nd  ed.  June  1955  ;  3rd  ed.  January  1975,  Calcutta  Gran- 
thabitan,  number  of  pages  :  183  +  VII,  6th  ed.,  1986,  Calcutta,  Uchcharan,  number  of 
pages  :  160. 

Bankimer  Galpa 

Gaurgopal  Vidyavinod,  1951. 

Bankimcandrer  Dristite  Nan 

ManoranjanJana,  Raspurnima  1359  B.S.,  Calcutta,  N.G.  Banerjee,  number  of  pages  :  178. 
Bahkim-Sahityer  Bhumika 

Mohitlal  Majumdar,  etc.,  Sravan  1360  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Orient  Book  Company,  number  of 
pages  :  VIII  4-  176. 

Krisnakanter  Wilier  Samalocana 

Makhanlal  Raychoudhury,  Falgun  1361  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Gurudas  Chattopadhyay  &  Sons 
number  of  pages  :  IV  4-  X  4-  188. 
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Dharmanusilane  Bahkimcandra 

Hemendranath  Dasgupta,  1361  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Sriguru  Library. 

Bahkimcandrer  Upanyas 

Mohitlal  Majumdar,  (Saratchandra  Memorial  Lecture),  1955,  Calcutta,  Calcutta  University, 

number  of  pages  :  VIII  +  98.  1st  Vidyoday  ed.  September  1979,  Calcutta,  number  of 
pages  :  91 

Bahkimer  Bicarak  Jivaner  Galpa 

Gopal  Chandra  Roy,  January  1959,  Pans  1356  -B.S.,  Calcutta,  Sahityabhavan,  number  of 
pages  :  XII  4-  100. 


Bahkim-Jijnasa 

TapankumarBandyopadhyay,  As'vin  1366  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Surya  Bharati,  number  of  pages  • 
IV  4-  108.  P  s  • 

Bahkimcandra/JI van  O  Sahitya 

Premendra  Mitra,  November  1960,  Delhi,  Publication  Division,  Ministry  of  Information 
and  Broadcasting,  Govt,  of  India,  number  of  pages  :  71. 

Cintanayak  Bankimcandra 

Bhabatosh  Dana,  April  1961,  Vaisikh  1368  B.S.,  Calcutta,  jtjnasa,  number  of  pages  :  X 
+  204  ;  2nd  ed.  January  1970,  Paus  1379  B.S.,  number  of  pages  :  X  +  246.  First  Papyrus 
edn,  Calcutta,  Dipanvita  1394  B.S.,  number  of  pages  :  XII  4-  215. 

Upanyas-Sahitye  Bankim 

Prafullakumar  Dasgupta,  22  Asvm  1368  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Sanyal  and  Company,  number  of 
pages  :  II  +  644. 

Bankimcandrer  Rajsinha 

Kshetra  Gupta  and  Jyotsna  Gupta,  1  December  1961,  Calcutta,  Granthamlay,  number  of 
pages  :  IV  4-  134. 

Bankimcandra 

Hemendraprasad  Ghosh,  7  Caitra  1884,  Sakabda,  Calcutta,  Indian  Associated  Publishing 
Co.  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number  of  pages  :  VI  +  XVI  +  226. 

Bankimcandra  O  Rabindranath 

Gopal  Chandra  Roy,  17  Jaiystha  1370  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Sahitya  Sadan,  number  of  pages  :  IV 
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Kathasalntye  Bahkimcandra 

Sudhakar  Chattopadhyay,  Sravan  1370  B.S.,  Calcutta,  A.  Mukherjee  &  Co.,  Pvt.  Ltd., 
number  of  pages  :  XVI  4-  334  ;  2nd  ed.  1379  B.S.,  number  of  pages  :  XVI  +  334. 

Bahkimcandra  O  Saratcandra 

Gopal  Chandra  Roy,  Sravan  1370  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Sahitya  Sadan,  number  v>f  pages  :  III  4-  55. 
Bahkim-Sahitya-Path 

Haraprasad  Mitra,  17  October  1963,  Mahalaya  1370,  Calcutta,  B.  Sarkar  &  Company, 
number  ot  pages  :  XII  4-  576  4-  II. 

Bahglar  Navajug  O  Bahkimcandrer  Cintadhara 

Asitkumar  Bhattacharya,  February  1964,  Calcutta,  Grantha  jagat,  number  of  pages  :  159. 

Kacher  Manus  Bahkimcandra 

Somendranath  Bose  (ed.),  September  1964,  Calcutta,  Bookland  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number  of 
pages  :  XIV  4-  190. 

Bahkim  Upanyase  Muslim  Prasahga  O  Caritra 

Saroar  Jahan,  1371  B.S.,  1964,  Dacca,  Bangla  Akademi. 

Bahkimcandra 

Mam  Bagchi,  August  1965,  Calcutta,  Jijnasa,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  4-  226. 
Bahkim-Sarani 

Pramathanath  Bisi,  Caitra  1373  B  S.,  Calcutta,  Mitra  O  Ghosh,  number  of  pages  :  VIII 
4-  360. 

Prabandhakar  Bahkimcandra  O  Unabinsa  Satabdlr  Bahgall  Samajman 

Alok  Ray,  January  1967,  Calcutta,  Bagartha  Publishers,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  4-  64. 

Bahkim  Sahitya,  Samaj  O  Sadhana 

Prasantabehari  Mukhopadhyay,  (Calcutta  University,  Vidyasagar  Lecture,  1964),  1967, 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  Orient  Longman,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  4-  238. 

Bahkim-BanI 

Binoykrishna  Bhattacharya  (Comp.),  September  1968,  Bhadra  1375  B.S.,  Calcutta,  number 
of  pages  :  XXXIX  4-  352. 

Bahkimcandrer  Galpa 

Dhirendralal  Dhar,  1968,  Calcutta,  Calcutta  Publishers,  number  of  pages  :  X  4-  274. 
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Bankimer  Gal  pa 

Ashok  Kundu,  Asvin  1375  B.S. 

Bankimer  Sahitya  Cinta 

Pramathanath  Bisi,  Caitra  1375  B.S. 

Bankim  Abhidhan  [Upanyas  Khanda] 

Ashok  Kundu,  1969,  Calcutta,  Bharati  Book  Stall,  number  of  pages  :  XIV  +  386. 
Cithipatre  Bankimcandra 

Kshetra  Gupta  (ed.),  Vaisakh  1377  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Jasthimadhu,  number  of  pages  :  60. 
Bankim  Sahitya  Bicar 

Pramathanath  Bisi  and  Bithika  Chakraborty,  Falgun  1377,  Calcutta,  Mitra  O  Ghosh, 
number  of  pages  :  VIII  +  390. 

Bankimcandra  O  Vahgadarsan 

Amitrasudan  Bhattacharya,  Asvin,  1378  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Jijnasa,  number  of  pages  :  XII  + 

220. 

Ananyadarsan  :  Bankimcandra  O -Rabindranath  . 

Amitrasudan  Bhattacharya,  1379  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Classic  Press,  number  of  pages  •  VIII  + 
112. 


Trayi 

Aparna  Moitra,  1973,  Howrah,  Ranjita  Moitra,  number  of  pages  :  XII  +  186  ;  2nd  ed.  14 
April  1987,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  308. 

Bankimcandra  :  Enreji  Upanyas  [Duti  Nibandha] 

Pallav  Sengupta,  September  1973,  Calcutta,  Chatushkon  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number  of  pages  •  IV 
+  16. 

Bankimcandra  O  Samakalin  Gauna  Oaupanyasikbrinda 

Ramdulal  Bose,  Vaisakh  1381  B.S.,  April  1974,  Calcutta,  Chalantika  Prakasan,  number 
of  pages  :  LXXXIV  +  434. 

Bankimcandra  :  Upanyaser  Silparlti 

Kshetra  Gupta,  September  1974,  Sravan  1381  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Granthamlay,  number  of 
pages  :  VIII  +  376  ;  2nd  ed.  14  April  1987,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  308. 
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Bahkimcandra  Krita  Sahitya  Samalocana  Dusprapya  Racana  Sangraha 

Amitrasudan  Bhattacharya  (ed.),  Falgun  1381  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Saraswat  Library,  number 
of  pages  :  XXXVIII  +  162. 

Bahkim-Vicar  [1st  part] 

Sankarprasad  Naskar,  January  1974,  Calcutta,  Visvajnan,  number  of  pages  :  XVI  +  178. 

Vahgadarsan  O  Bahgallr  Manas  Sadhana 

Satyanarayan  Das,  1974,  Calcutta,  Jijnasa,  number  of  pages  :  264. 

Bahkim  Mulyayan 

Dipak  De,  1381  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Jijnasa,  number  of  pages  :  176. 

Sahitya  Samalocanay  Barikimcandra  O  Rabindranath 

Satyendranath  Ray,  1381  B.  S. ,  Calcutta  Saraswat  Library,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  +  368. 

Bahkim  Upanyaser  Upadan  Vicar 

Ashok  Kundu,  1  Vaisakh  1382,  Calcutta,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  +  205. 

Bahkimcandrer  Tragedy-Cetana 

Jibankumar  Mukhopadhyay,  1382,  January  1976,  Calcutta,  Sahityasree,  number  of  pages  : 
XVI  +  231. 

Vahgadarsan  O  Bahgla  Sahitya 

Rabindra  Gupta,  1977,  Calcutta,  Vidyasagar  Pustak  Mam^ir,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  XXX 
4-  302. 

Bahkimcandra  O  Uttarkal 

Pramathanath  Bisi,  25  Vaisakh  1384  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Pustak  Bipani,  number  of  pages  :  VIII 
+  147. 

Bahkimcandra 

Rabindranath  Tagore  (Comp,  by  Amitrasudan  Bhattacharya),  25  Vaisakh  1384,  1977, 
Calcutta,  Visva-Bharati,  number  of  pages  :  VII  +  168. 

Vande  Mataram 

Jagadish  Bhattacharya,  13  Asad  1385  B.S.,  June  1978,  Calcutta,  Kavi  O  Kabita  Prakasan, 
number  of  pages  :  XVI  +  158. 

Bahkim  Sahitya 

Amitrasudan  Bhattacharya,  April  1978  Vaisakh  1385  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Sahityasree,  number 
of  pages  :  XVI  +  256. 
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Anya  Ek  Bankimcandra  [Cithipatre  Bahkimcandra] 

of°pPatsh  Vm  +RSAPr"  19?9'  ^  B86  B  S"  Pulling.  number 

Bahkimcandrer  Jamidar  O  Krisak 

SC'o  55  “■  “» ■*  «. 

Upanyaser  Tattva  O  Bankimcandra 

Sudhindranath  Bhattacharva,  1979  Calcutta  P  A  p„f 

y  ,  Calcutta,  O.  A.  Enterprise,  number  of  pages  :  285. 

Bahkim  Sahitye  Dakater  Bhumika 

Panchanan  Malakar,  1980,  Calcutta,  Barnali,  number  of  pages  :  VI  +  106. 

Bankimcandra 

Sunirmal  Bose,  1980,  Calcutta,  Ananda  Publtshers  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number  of  pages  :  58. 
Bankimcandra  [Jivan  O  Sahitya] 

Gopal  Chandra  Roy,  Asad  1388  B.S.,  June  1981  Calcutta  TWe  p  nr  u- 

pages  :  IV  +  XII  +  208  +  96.  J  ’  aicutta’  Dey  s  Publishing,  number  of 

Bankimsahitya  O  Lokasanskriti 

Bela  Mukh°padhyay,  27  September  1981,  Calcutta,  Rupakalpa  Prakasan,  number  of  pages  : 
Bahkim  Upanyase  $es  Parva 

L“m“4esa:  VIII  B’S"  <*““»■  A  M^he,ee  and  Company  P. 

Rahgamahce  Bahkim 

nAumbe7otp%?sa:‘ ntrya' '982’  1388  B’S-  Cal^ •  Dey's  Publishing, 

Bahkim-Smriti 

Satyaprasad  Sengupta,  April  1982,  Calcutta,  Calcutta  Book  House,  number  of  pages  :  XIV 
Anandamath  O  Bharatiya  Jatiyatabad 

j-banMukhopadhyay,  FiIgun  1389  B.S.,  Calcutta,  K.  Banerjee,  number  of  pages  :  XIV 
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Bahkimcandra 

Santanu  Kaysar,  1982,  Dacca,  Muktadhara  ;  2nd  ed.  1990,  number  of  pages  :  62. 
Anandamath/Itihas  O  Sahitya 

Suresh  Chandra  Moitra,  May  1983,  Calcutta,  Puthipatra  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number  of  pages  :  VIII 
+  75. 

Bahkimcandrer  Sahitya-Jijhasa 

Bishnupada  Bhattacharya,  August  1983,  Sravan  1390  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Jijnasa,  number  ol 
pages  :  VIII  4-  71. 

Anandamath  :  Racanar  Prerana  O  Parinam 

Chittaranjan  Bandyopadhyay,  August  1983,  Calcutta,  Ananda  Publishers  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number 
of  pages  :  VIII  +  96  +  VIII  +  191  +  XXXX 

Bahkimcandrer  Krisnacaritra  :  Tattvik  O  Tathyavittik  Paryalocana 
Dhirendrachandra  Sarkar,  1983,  Calcutta,  Tara  Press. 

Bahkim  Biksa  [Bahkim  Upanyase  Samaj  Itihas  Nisarga] 

Jayanti  Saha,  1984,  Calcutta,  Sonbad,  number  of  pages  :  IV  +  80  +  423. 

(Foreword  :  Pramathanath  Bisi) 

Bahkimcandrer  Bharatcinta 

Jibendu  Ray,  1984,  Calcutta,  Sahityasree,  number  of  pages  :  136. 

Bahkimcandrer  Upanyas  :  Mulyayaner  Palabadal  (1865-1903) 

Saroarjahan,  Falgun  1391  B.S.,  Dacca,  Bangla  Akademi,  number  of  pages  :  XIV  +  379. 
(Foreword  :  Annisuzaman) 

Anandamath  :  Pratisruti  O  Pratistha 

Kalipada  Sarkar,  April  1985,  Vaisakh  1392,  Calcutta,  Amma  Prakasani,  number  of  pages  : 
VIII  +  127. 

Bahkimvidya 

Amitrasudan  Bhattacharya,  July  1986,  Sravan  1393  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Dey’s  Publishing, 
number  of  pages  :  VIII  +  176. 

Bahkimcandrer  Vividha  Prabandha 

Bhabanigopal  Sanyal,  3rd  ed.  1986,  Calcutta,  Modern  Book,  number  of  pages  :  416. 
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Samalocanar  Ruparekha  :  Bahkimparva 

Jayanta  Bandyopadhyay,  August  1986,  Calcutta,  Pustak  Bipani,  number  of  pages  •  VIII 
+  129.  & 

Bahgalir  Jivan-bhavna  O  Bahkimcandrer  Upanyas 

Jagannath  Pal,  2nd  ed.  1986,  Calcutta,  number  of  pages  :  192. 

Bahkimcandra 

Subodhchandra  Sengupta,  20  December  1987,  Calcutta,  A.  Mukherjee  &  Co  P  Ltd 
number  of  pages  :  142. 

Bankim  Upanyase  Itihas  Cetana 

Jayanti  Saha,  1987,  Calcutta,  Vak  Sahitya,  number  of  pages  :  136. 

Bahkim-Carca 

Narayan  Choudhury,  June  1987,  Asad  1394  B.S.,  Dacca,  Muktadhara,  number  of 
pages  :  105. 


Bankim  Sahitya  Parikrama 

Rasid  A1  Faruki,  (ed.),  Kartik  1934  B.S.,  Dacca,  Muktadhara,  number  ofpages  :  VIII  4-  150. 
Bahkim-Manisa 

Bishnupada  Bhattacharya,  Vaisikh  1934  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Papyrus,  number  of  pages  :  VIII 
Bankim  Bhavanalok 

Bhabatosh  Dutta,  28June  1988,  Calcutta,  Anima  Prakasani,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  +  152. 
Bahkimcandra  Cattopadhyay 

Bijit  Kumar  Datta,  1  July  1988,  Calcutta,  Paschimbanga  Bangla  Akademi,  number  of 
pages  :  32. 

Bahkimsmriti 

Baridbaran  Ghosh,  1988,  Calcutta,  Sahityam,  number  of  pages  :  132. 

Bankim I  Rahga-Byahga 

Kshetra  Gupta  (ed.),  1988,  Calcutta,  Granthagriha,  number  ofpages  :  IV  -f  160. 
Upanyas-Silpi  Bahkimcandra 

Arup  Kumar  Bhatacharya  [26  Jan  1989]  12  Magh  1395  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Smt.  Maya  Devi 
number  of  pages  :  VIII  +  158.  y  ’ 
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Bankim  Sandhitsa 

Swadhin  Nath,  1989,  number  of  pages  :  156. 

Bankim  Aitihya  Eban  Aitihyer  Satrura 

Arabinda  Poddar,  1396  B.S.,  Calcutta,  Lekhak  Samabai  Samiti  Ltd.,  number  of  pages  :  II 
+  85. 

Bankim  Samlksa 

Anilchandra  Bandyopadhyay,  1396  B.S.,  Calcutta,  A.  Mukherjee  &  Co.  P.  Ltd.,  number 
of  pages  :  VIII  +  344. 

Bahgladese  Bankimcandra 

Samudra  Gupta  and  Mustafa  Majid  (ed.),  Caitra  1395  B.S.,  March  1989,  Dacca,  Dana 
Publishers,  number  of  pages  :  103.. 

Bankim  Cinta 

Bipinchandra  Pal,  Baridbaran  Ghosh  (ed.)  May  1989,  25  Vaisakh  1396  B.S.,  number  of 
pages  :  XII  +  104. 

Bankimcandra  :  Adhunik  Man 

Kshetra  Gupta  (ed.),  November  1989,  Calcutta,  Pustak  Bipam,  number  of  pages  :  VIII  + 
227. 

Bankimcandra 

Gopal  Chandra  Roy,  Asad  1388  B. S., Calcutta,  Dey’s  Publishing,  number  of  pages  :  XVI 
4-  206  +  Appendix  96. 

Amader  Bankimcandra 

Rabidas  Saha  Roy,  December  1989,  Calcutta,  Deb  Sahitya  Kutir  Pvt.  Ltd.,  number  of 
pages  :  IV  4-  96. 

Upanyase  Samaj  Dristi  :  Bankim  O  Rabindranath 

Jayanta  Bandyopadhyay,  November  1991,  Calcutta,  Paschimbanga  Rajya  Pustak  Parshad, 
number  of  pages  :  X  +  365. 

Upanyaser  Tattva  O  Bankimcandra 

Sudhindranath  Bhattacharya,  1990,  Calcutta,  A.E.  Publishers,  number  of  pages  :  240. 

Bankimcandra,  Rabindranath  O  Nana  Prasahga 

Sankariprasad  Basu,  1990,  Calcutta,  Pustak  Bipani,  number  of  pages  :  192. 
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Bahkimcandra  Bastabata  Eban 

Kshetra  Gupta,  1991,  Calcutta,  Pustak  Bipam,  number  of  pages  :  153. 


Bahkimcandrer  Sardhasata  Janmabarsa 

Israil  Khan  (Com.),  Abul  Kasam  Fazlil  Haque  (ed.) 
Parisad. 


1990,  Dacca,  Bangladesh  Upanyas 


Bankim-manan 

Dil.pkumar  Dutta,  28  June  1991,  13  Asid  1398  B.S.,  Hooghly,  Chaya  Dutta,  number  of 
pages  :  176. 

Bankimcander  JIvani 

Amitrasudan  Bhattacharya,  January  1991,  Calcutta,  Ananda  Publishers  Ltd.,  number  of 
pages  :  832. 

Bahkimcandra  :  Srijan  O  VJksan 

Bhabatosh  Chattopadhyay,  Calcutta,  Papyrus,  January  1991,  number  of  pages  :  XII  +  90 
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AN  APOLOGY 


We  have  followed,  in  the  main,  Monier'  Monier-Williams,  and  we  have  reduced  diacritics 
to  a  minimum  so  that  readability  is  not  affected.  However,  the  numerous  systems  of 
transliteration  gave  us  considerable  trouble,  and  the  profusion  of  contrary  counsels  only 
added  to  our  confusion.  Should  the  Roman  type  correspond  to  the  actual  pronunciation  in 
Bengali  ?  This,  again,  complicates  the  problem.  Vahga  (ala  Monier- Williams),  or  Bahga  ? 
Babu,  or  Babu  ?  Rajmohan’s  Wife,  or  Rajmohan’s  Wife  ?  Bramha,  or  Bramho  ?  Puramc, 
or  Puranik  ?  The  uncertainty  persisted  till  the  end,  resulting  in  inconsistencies.  Inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  such  a  work  cannot  be  condoned,  and  we  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  readers  who, 
we  hope,  would  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  limitation  of  our  resources 
(material  and  intellectual).  We  can  only  put  in  the  plea  that  intelligibility,  or  making  words 
serviceable  to  the  end  of  communication  (to  use  Locke’s  phrase)  has  been  throughout  our 
guiding  principle. 


BENGALI  SAN  AND  ENGLISH  CALENDAR 


B.S.  =Bengah  San/ Year. 

The  easiest  way  of  converting  the  Bengali  San  into  the  corresponding  Christian  date  is 
to  add  600  and  subtract  7  in  respect  of  the  first  nine  months  of  the  Bengali  year  and  6  in 
respect  of  the  last  three.  The  Bengali  months  and  their  corresponding  English  are  as  follows  : 

Vaisakh,  April-May  ;  Jyaistha,  May-June  ;  Asad '  June-July  ;  Sravan,  July-August  ; 
Bhadra,  August-September  ;  Asvin,  September-October  ;  Karttik,  October-November  ■; 
Agrahayan,  November-December  ;  Pans,  December-January  ;  Magh,  January-February  ; 
Phalgun,  February-March  ;  Caitra,  March-April. 
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RABINDRANATH  TAGORE  (1861-1941)  On  7  August,  1940,  during  a  critical  phase  of 
the  second  World  War  andjust  a  year  before  the  Poet  passed  away,  Oxford  came  to  Santiniketan 
to  honour  a  great  artist  and  thinker.  Art,  Tagore  says,  abhors  superlatives,  but  even  a  string  of 
superlatives  is  inadequate  to  convey  the  range  and  profundity  of  his  vision  and  achievement. 
The  delegates  from  Oxford  University  saw  in  him  a  man  ‘most  dear  to  all  the  muses’,  a 
myriad-minded  poet  and  writer,  a  musician  famous  in  his  art,  a  philosopher  proved  both  in 
word  and  deed,  a  fervent  upholder  of  learning  and  sound  doctrine,  an  ardent  defender  of  public 
liberties,  one  who  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and  character  had  won  for  himself  the  praise  of  all 
mankind.  The  pity  is  that  the  delegates  had  read  Tagore  only  in  translation,  and  no  translation, 
however  close  and  creative,  can  capture  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  his  work,  especially  of 
his  songs  in  which  his  genius  found  its  apposite  medium.  Tagore’s  remark  to  Remain  Rolland 
that  his  poems  and  songs  are  locked  in  his  own  language  brings  out  the  poignancy  of  the  situation. 

SRI  AUROBINDO  (1872-1950)  The  life  of  Sri  Aurobmdo,  the  exponent  of  ‘integral 
philosophy’,  is  the  supreme  manifestation  of  the  power  of  reconciling  and  integrating  apparently 
disparate  areas  and  thoughts,  and  Scipio’s  words,  virtutes  generis  mieis  moribus  accumulavi, 
fittingly  apply  to  him.  India  is  the  birthplace  of  countless  philosophers  and  holy  men,  but  in 
Sri  Aurobmdo  we  witness  the  rare  combination  of  a  scholar,  a  recluse,  a  man  of  action,  a 
revolutionary,  a  philosopher,  a  yogi,  a  poet  and  a  visionary  who  envisaged  the  greeting  of  earth 
and  heaven,  the  ascent  of  man  and  the  descent  of  grace,  the  transformation  of  the  entire  material 
world  into  vibrant  corporeal  spirit  and  the  emergence  of  supermen  in  the  evolutionary  progres¬ 
sion.  Among  his  many  publications  are  :  The  Life  Divine,  On  the  Veda,  Savitn,  The  Human 
Cycle. 

CHANDRANATH  BASU  (1844-1910)  Started  his  service  career  as  a  lawyer,  soon  left  it  to 
become  a  Deputy  Magistrate.  Later  became  College  Principal  and  ultimately  worked  for  the 
Government  of  Bengal  as  translator.  At  Bankimchandra’s  inspiration  changed  his  medium  of 
literary  writings  from  English  to  Bengali.  President  of  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  in  1303  B.S. 
Published  works  include  Sakuntalatattva  (1881),  Pasupati  Sanvad  (1884),  Hindutattva  (1892), 
Vartaman  Bahga  Sahityer  Prakriti  (1899). 

HARAPRASAD  SHASTRI  (1853-1931)  Principal,  Sanskrit  College;  President,  Bangiya  Sahitya 
Parishad  for  three  terms  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  two  terms  (1919-21).  Conferred  the 
degree  of  Mahamahopadhyay  (honoris  causa)  in  1898  and  the  title  of  the  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  1911.  Collected  a  large  numbef  of  Bengali,  Sanskrit  and  Buddhist 
manuscripts  from  both  India  and  Nepal.  Discovered  some  rare  specimens  of  proto-Bengali 
language  and  literature,  published  under  the  title  Bauddha  Gan  O  Doha  in  1916. 
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PANCHKARI  BANDYOPADHYAY  (1866-1923)  Journalist,  teacher,  literary  critic,  historian 
and  novelist.  Edited  many  periodicals  and  journals  including  The  Telegraph  (a  daily  newspaper 
in  English),  Basumati  (then  a  weekly  magazine  in  Bengali),  Bharatmitra  (Hindi  daily),  Sahitya. 
Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  published  some  of  his  essays  on  various  literary,  religious,  sociological 
and  philosophical  topics  in  two  volumes.  Works  include  Sipahijuddher  Itihas  (1909),  proscribed 
by  the  then  Government,  Sadher  Bau  (1919),  Danya  (1920),  Vinsa  Satabdir  Mahapralav  (first 
part,  1915). 

SURESHCHANDRA  SAMAJPATI  (1870-1921)  Editor,  Sahitya  Kalpadrum  (later  named 
Sahitya)  in  which  almost  all  leading  literary  figures  of  the  time  contributed.  Also  edited  some 
newspapers,  namely,  Basumati,  Nayak,  Bahgali,  etc.  in  different  phases  ot  his  life.  Associated 
with  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  for  a  long  time.  Major  publications  :  Kalkipuran  (translated 
from  the  original  Sanskrit,  1886),  Saji  (a  collection  of  eight  short  stories,  1900)  and  Bahkim 
Prasahga  (a  collection  of  essays  by  different  writers  on  Bankimchandra,  1921). 

LALITCHANDRA  MITRA  Son  of  the  celebrated  playwright  Dinabandhu  Mitra.  Published 
History  of  Indigo  Disturbance  in  Bengal  in  the  year  1903. 

RAMENDRASUNDAR  TRIVEDI  (1864-1919)  Principal,  Ripon  College.  Essays  span 
philosophy,  science,  religion,  history,  biography,  language  and  social  problems.  Was  honoured 
by  many  social  and  literary  organizations.  At  the  reception  on  his  50th  birth  anniversary, 
Rabindranath  Tagore  paid  warm  tributes  to  the  distinguished  man  of  letters.  Ramendrasundar’s 
writings  include  Praknti  (1896),  Pundankkulakirttipahjika  (1900),  Bahgalakslr  Vratakatha  (1906), 
Karma-katha  (1913),  Calit-katha  (1913),  Jagat-katha  (1926). 

HIRENDRANATH  DATTA  (1868-1942)  A  chief  lieutenant  of  Annie  Besant  in  her  Home 
Rule  Movement.  Helped  establishing  national  banks,  insurance  companies  and  textile  mills. 
Was  associated  with  many  institutions— the  National  Council  of  Education  (Vice-President) 
the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  (Vice-President  and  later  President),  the  Theosophical  Society 
(Vice-President^  at  the  international  level  and  President  of  the  Bengal  branch)  and  the 
Brahmacharyasram,  later  renamed  Visva-Bharati.  A  great  Vedantic  scholar,  he  wrote  about 
fifteen  books  in  Bengali  and  two  books  in  English,  mostly  on  Indian  philosophy,  culture  and 
literature,  including  Gitay  Isvarvad  (1908  in  Bengali),  Upamsad  Brahmatattva  (1911),  Prem- 
dharma  (1938),  Samkhya  Paricay  (1939),  Darsanik  Bahkimcandra  (1940),  Jada  O  JIva  Tattva 


RAMESHCHANDRA  DATTA  (1848-1909)  Celebrated  economist,  historian  and  creative 
writer.  While  still  a  student  at  Presidency  College,  he  left  for  England  in  1868  and  qualified  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Became  the  first  Indian  Divisional  Commissioner  holding  the  charge 
of  Burdwan.  Other  assignments  included  lectureship  in  Indian  History  at  the  University  of 
London  and  Revenue  Ministership  of  the  state  of  Baroda.  President  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  in  1899.  Major  publications  :  The  Peasantry  of  Bengal  (1874),  A  History  of  Civilization 
in  Ancient  India  (Vols.  I-III,  1889-90),  Rajput Jivan-Sandhya  (Novel,  1879),  Sansar  (Novel,  part 
I,  1886),  The  Economic  History  of  British  India  (1902),  Indian  Poetry  (1905).  ' 
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BIPINCHANDRA  PAL  (1858-1932)  Sri  Aurobindo  described  him  as  one  of  the  mightiest 
prophets  of  nationalism.  Preached  the  idea  of  Svaraj  and  his  flaming  speeches  moved  thousands 
of  men  and  women.  Joined  the  Brahma  Samaj  in  his  tender  age  and  campaigned  against  all 
kinds  of  social  iniquities  including  the  caste  system.  Published  a  number  of  books  including  : 
The  New  Spirit  (1907),  The  New  Economic  Menace  to  India  (1920),  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and 
Times  (2  vols,  1932  &  1951),  Nava  Juger  Bahia  (1362  B.S.).  Edited  the  New  India  (1902),  a 
weekly  journal,  to  preach  his  idea  of  Svaraj  and  the  daily,  Vande  Mataram  (1906).  Aurobindo 
Ghosh  later  succeeded  him  as  the  editor. 

BRAJENDRANATH  SEAL  (1864-1938)  Philosopher,  poet,  literary  critic,  political  theorist 
and  mathematician.  King  George  V  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Calcutta  University 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  Mysore  University.  Major  works  :  A  Comparative  Study  of  Christianity 
and  Vaisnavism  (1899),  New  Essays  m  Criticism  (1903),  The  Positive  Sciences  ot  the  Ancient 
Hindus  (1915),-  The  Quest  Eternal  (an  epic  poem,  1963).  The  essay  published  in  this  volume  is 
reprinted  from  Neo-Romantic  Movement  in  Literature. 

JADUNATH  SARKAR  (1870-1958)  One  of  the  great  historians  that  modern  India  has  pro¬ 
duced.  A  brilliant  student  of  English  literature,  he  switched  to  historical  investigation — Sister 
Nivedita  encouraged  him  in  this  venture.  The  area  of  his  research  was  in  the  main  the  decline 
of  the  Mughal  empire.  His  approach  was  empirical  and  he  aimed  at  arriving  at  truth  through  the 
analysis  of  verified  data  ;  with  this  objective  in  view,  he  learnt,  apart  from  Sanskrit,  Urdu, 
Persian,  Marathi  and  several  other  languages.  His  introductions  to  Bankimchandra’s  historical/ 
semi-historical  novels  (Bangiya  Sahitya  Panshad  editions)  show  a  similar  dispassionate  objectiv¬ 
ity.  Publications  include  History  of  Aurangzib  (5  vols.)  Shivaji  and  His  Times,  Fall  of  the 
Mughal  Empire  (4  vols.).  Essentially  an  academic,  his  brief  stint  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  Calcutta 
University  (1926-28)  was  an  unhappy  interruption  and  he  returned  to  his  chosen  field  with 
renewed  zeal.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (in  1923),  the  American 
Historical  Association  (in  1927)  and  the  Royal  Historical  Society  (in  1935)  conferred  honorary 
memberships  on  him.  He  was  made  a  C.I.E.  in  1926  and  knighted  in  1929. 

BRAJENDRANATH  BANERJEE  (1891-1952)  Joined  PravasI,  and  Modern  Review,  two 
prestigious  monthlies  in  Bengali  and  English  respectively,  in  1929,  where  he  worked  till  death. 
A  celebrated  historiographer  and  biographer,  Brajendranath’s  books  include  Sanvadpatre  Sekaler- 
katha  (Vo\s.  I— III,  1932,  1933&  1935),  Vahglya  Natyasalar  Itihas  (1933),  Bengali  Stage  :  1795-1873 
(1943).  Compiled  biographies  of  more  than  a  hundred  writers  with  rare  factual  accuracy  in  the 
series  Sahitya  Sadhak  Cantmala.  Served  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  in  different  capacities 
including  Hohorary  Secretary. 

SAJANIKANTA  DAS  (1900-1962)  Renowned  researcher,  poet,  critic  and  biographer.  Was 
editor  of  Sambarer  Cithi,  a  literary  journal.  Was  also  on  the  editorial  board  of  PravasI  and 
Vahgasri,  Dainik  Basumati,  Sacitra  Bharat  and  Alaka.  His  poems  have  been  collected  in  several 
volumes.  His  Bahia  Sahityer  Itihas  (1953),  is  an  authentic  guide  to  all  researchers.  Was  associated 
with  a' number  of  literary  and  cultural  organizations  and  was  President  of  the  Bangiya  Sahitya 
Parishad. 
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MOHITLAL  MAJUMDAR  (1888-1952)  A  renowned  poet  and  literary  critic.  Lecturer  in 
Bengali,  Dacca  University  (1928-1944).  Was  closely  associated  with  the  literary  journal,  BharatL 
Important  books  .of  poems  :  Svapan  Pasari  (1921)  Vismarani  (1926)  and  Smara  garal  (1926).  His 
critical  works  include  Adhunik  Banla  Sahitya  (1343  B.S.),  Baiikim  Baran  (1356  B.S.),  Bankim- 
candrer  Upanyas  (1955). 

SUSHIL  KUMAR  DE  (1890-1968)  An  eminent  scholar  and  critic.  Taught  at  Calcutta,  Dacca 
and  Jadavpur  Universities  and  retired  from  Jadavpur  University  as  Emeritus  Professor.  Fellow, 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  A  member  of  the  Sanskrit  Commission  instituted  by  the  Government 
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of  perspectives.  The  present  collection  of 
essays  covers  several  aspects  of  his  personality 
and  genius,  seen  from  contrary  angles,  to 
which  eminent  critics  and  scholars,  Indian  and 
Western,  have  contributed.  We  have  also 
incorporated  the  tributes  and  reminiscences 
of  the  author’s  illustrious  contemporaries, 
disciples  and  admirers.  However,  to  read 
afresh  the  past  authors  ‘through  the  eyes  of 
the  present’  is  a  necessary  task  to  be  underta¬ 
ken  by  every  succeeding  generation,  and  this 
volume  is  both  a  homage  and  an  attempt  at 
revaluation  by  more  recent  critics.  Apart  from 
valuable  studies  of  the  many  aspects  of  Ban- 
kimchandra’s  art  and  thought,  the  volume 
contains,  in  the  appendices,  a  full  and  com¬ 
prehensive  chronicle  of  his  life,  from  year  to 
year,  a  bibliography  of  his  publications  in 
English,  Bengali  and  other  Indian  languages, 
an  English  rendering  of  the  prologue  and  the 
first  chapter  of  Anandamath  by  Sri 
Aurobindo,  and  excerpts  from  the  author’s 
ideas  and  speculations  (in  the  English  origi¬ 
nal).  Reproductions  in  colour  of  some  of  the 
author’s  photographs  and  of  some  famous 
portraits  add  to  the  value  of  the  publication. 

The  volume  has  been  planned  by  a  board  of 
distinguished  members  and  edited  with  care 
and  reverence  by  Professor  Bhabatosh  Chat- 
terjee,  for  whom  the  work  is  an  act  of  piety. 
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